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THE    ART    OF    MR.    FRED    MORGAN. 

By  JOHN    OLDCASTLE. 


POPULARITY  was  not  long  agoalluded 
to  iu  tliL-  IiiD^ui^^  o!  fKinidox  aa  ud 
"  insult" — -the  oniy  " insult"  not 
theo  offered  to  Mr.  Wiiistler  — an  artist 
whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Fred  Morgan,  with 
far  different  methodB  and  aims,  very  lieiirtily 
admirea.  But  since  itU  the  wQrld  and  Ida 
wife  Mid  daughter  bave  flocked  to  Recent 
Street,  not  even  Wliistlerians— and  everyliody 
is  now  a  WhJBtleri.in  —can  speak  of  pnhlic 
appreciation  as  a  stigma.  One  la  quite  sure 
tliut  ail  artist  like  Mr.  Fred  Morgan  never 
needed  any  persuasion  on  that  [Ktint.  He 
did  not  flout  appreciation.  He  never  wished 
fur  a  public  to  astonish,  only  for  a  public  to 
pleaae.  That  he  lias  sncceedcd  in  finding 
what  he  wanted  is  daily  attested  by  tlie 
gronpa  that  gather  ijefore  his  canvases  in 
eihibitious  and,  above  all,  iiefore  the  repro- 
ductions of  hia  works  that  hail  the  passer-liy 
(rom  the  windows  of  the  printeellers  in  the 

Jl-.ik,  1905. 


(;ity"s  MLirciiig  thoroughfares  and    in    tliose 
havens  -the  street*  of  uomitrj'  towns. 

Not  long  ago,  civic  authority  r.iised  a  finger 
of  menace  against  the  outer  shelf  of  the 
second-hand  booksellers  iu  Charing  Cross 
Road.  Tlieir  trespass  on  the  street  was  an 
admitted  offence  agitinst  the  hy-liiws ;  but  it 
was  one  which  the  public  eu.'^ily  condoned. 
Defenders  of  the  threatened  tnide  recalled 
how,  iu  the  past,  one  celebrity  afk'r  another 
had  found  his  first  academy  of  literature  in 
the  book-barrow :  and  how,  in  the  present, 
the  offered  books  upon  the  outer  shelves  in 
Cliaring  Cross  Road  wei'e  weekly  handle<l  by 
authors  of  mark,  by  students  to  whom  library 
fees  and  honra  were  prohibitive,  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  himself  I  Assuredly 
the  printaeller  seconds  his  neighbour,  the 
oid-ljookseller,  as  an  educator,  and  with  a 
more  immediate  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
The  early  history  of  American  art  shows  us, 
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veritable  Uaaters  of 
Arte  ;  »ud  of  that, 
lucky  number  is  the 
pitiutei'  whose  name 
Btandn  at  the  bead 
of  this  article. 

Mr.  Fred  Moi^u 
was  "horn  in  a 
studio,"  us  the 
ikdapted  s:iyii]<r  goes; 
for  his  fatht'i-  was 
an  artist,  and  from 
his  father  he  learned 
all  that  he  knows. 
That  father's  train- 
ing was,  therefore, 
in  some  sense  bis 
son's;  and  it  was 
gained  in  Paris. 
Coutnre,  the  master 
of  so  many  pnpils, 
was  the  master  of 
Mo(^n  jme  among 
the  rest.  John 
Moi'gan  was  a  inein- 
l>er  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artiste, 
as  well  as  a  constant 
exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 
He  was  popularly 
known  as  "Jury 
Morgan,"  owing  to 
his  success  with 
a  picture,  "The 
Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,"  published  as 
an  engraving  by 
Messrs.  Henry 
Graves. 

Bom  in  London, 
Fred  Mor^'an  spent 
liis  youth  in  County 
Bucks.     His  father 

»EAI>OW-BWKET.  KV     KBKO     MORGAN.  j^^    ^    StfOng    belief 

Ktyraduad  bii  ptnnumn  af  Mmn.  Arthur  Tooth  and  Sont.  Haymarlut,  S-W.,  mmen  of         ,i      ,  ni-tiotin 

career     must     he 

moruovef,  how  all -influential  was  a  single  begun  early,  if  at  all,  so  he  took  his  son  away 

imported  ])icture  of  merit  in  the  formation  from  school  at  fourteen  and  himself  su|wr- 

of  II  nation's  school.     If  it  was  at  sight  of  a  intended  the  boy's  studies  from  the  anti<]ue. 

Cimabne  that  Giotto  cried  ;  "  I,  too,  am  a  Morgan  the  elder  decided  to  give  Moigau 

paintor!"and  if  onrovvn  Sir  Joshua's  powers  the  younger  a  chance  at  the  Arte.     He  put 

were  evoked   by  a  \iBit  to  Venice,  it  is  no  him  on  his  mettle  to  produce  something  that 

very  far  cry  to  say  that  the  window  of  the  would  justify  the  choice.     The  yonth  entered 

prinUellei'  in  a  proviniHal  town  may  become  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.      He  saw  his 

the  nii^ic  mirror  in  which  the  draughtsman  opportunity  and  lie  took  it.     He  had  never 

of  to-morroiv  discovers  himself.     The  artistH  worked  bo  hard  before  ;   he  has  never  since 

whose   works    predominate    those   windows  worked  so  hard ;  and  no  Dickens,  dropping 

can  thenceforth  include   themselves  among  his  first  article  into  the  letter-box  of  a  news- 
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paper,  awaited  the  result  with  greater  unxielv,  ship  to  the  craft  of  piiiuter  bet^aD.     A  course 

with  more  hope  at  one  moment,  more  fear  itt  of  leBsons  in  Edinbm^'h  was  ttiken  ;  hut  that 

another.than  this  young  artistawaited  the  ver-  it  had  no  great  influence  on  his  cai-eer  may 

diet  of  hia  father,  a  vyrdict  to  be  governed  by  be  judged  by  tlie  abounding  measure  of  his 

^e  traditions — no  mean  ones — ^inherited  in  acknowledgment  to  the  training  he  had  from 

the  studio  of  the  classic  Couture.  The  decision  his  father:    "He  taught  me  'low  to  make 

WM  in  big  favour  ;  and  his  serious  apprentice-  a  picture,"  Mr.  Fred  Morgan  has  said  ;  and 


SUNNY    HOURS,"       BY    FKKD    MOKUAX. 

Stmt,  London, 


lltynxttiCHl  bi/  pjrmiMftm  of  lir  BerKn  PAotognip/iie  Contpanu,  UttB  1 
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thai,  out!  may  add,  is  just  what  many  a  he  cunsultt;d  hJH  friend  Sinmiuiidii,  whu  n- 
Btiiduiit  of  the  Acadeiuy,  for  inRtun<!(i,  lea\L'H  prodiicfd  '  The  Li^ht  of  the  World,"  Iw 
the  Schools  without  having  learned  to  do.  Holnian  Hnnt;  but  Siramonds  rtqnin^ 
The  father  lived  to  see  how  well  the  lessons       £400    with   au  apprentice,  which   put  the 

matter  quite  out  of 
■■       ■  So 


he  (rave  had   been  taken  to   heart— happy  ouc;ht  to  have  made  mor 

fallier  and  Imppy  son  !  but,  perhaps,  Ix'iiiir  the  o 

The  nest  Bt«K«  i"  his  career  is  thus  re-  Aylesbury   following    the    profession,    thns 

called  by  tlie  artist:    "My  father  hojH'd  to  lackinfr  emulation,  and  also  not  being  verv 

nmke  me  au  engraver,  and  with  tliat  object  robust  in  health,  I  seemed  to  loee  heart,  and 


"WATCHING   AND   WAITING."      BY   FRED   MORGAN. 
JUprodvced  by  pemittion  of  thf  Rtrtin  Photographic  Ctanpany,  jV/t  Bond  S(rett,  London, 
Copj/ri^hi  bp  PhoU^fntphUc/u  QttKutthaJl^ 
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was  Imrdly  KuriiriHwl  when  at  niiit'tjx^n  my  warelioiiseH  and  offices  in  ivhicli  tlieif  wag  a 
Ttitlier  decidt-d  that  I  should  never  be  worth  hint  of  a  vacaiicv.  Somehow,  there  wa«  no 
my  salt  tib  painting,  and  intimated  that  I  lutd  room  for  him  in  tlie  Oiby.  When  he  joined 
hetter  try  aoniu  othLT  wcniiutioii."  the  qiwtif  of  np|jliciintB,  the  attitude  <if  those 

about  him  pro- 
claimed him  an 
alien ;  and,  as  be 
ascended  the  steps 
down  which  others 
were  retreating, 
they  shook  their 
heads  at  hint  and 
eiciaimed  :  "No 
nse  your  climbing 
up  there."  Looking 
back  now,  Mr.  Fred 
Morgan  can  no 
doubt  blees  the 
hands  that  rejected 
him;  for  to  him 
it  was  given,  in 
his  own  measure,  to 
exercise  the  Napo- 
leonic faculty  of 
evolving  a  victory 
ont  of  a  ilufL'iit. 

But  defeat  it 
seemed  to  !«  for 
the  moment.  The 
young  man  had  to 
return  home  aa  one 
of  the  unemployed, 
and  at  a  family 
council  it  was  de- 
cided that  be  must 
once  more  try  to 
)>ecome  a  successful 
artist.  And  then  a 
small  opening  arose 
out  of  local  circum- 
Ktance.  A  photo- 
grapher in  Aylea- 
hury  wanted  some 
portraits  paiuted 
for  cliente  who  were 
not  content  with 
family  photograplis 
only.  The  young 
artist  was  offered 
the  work,  and 
,.       ,  ..  ,  easterly  accepted   it. 

«,».«*«.«<  ly  p,JZL/l2.\u,»HH^ *  c...  «^J;;//;».,  e.c..  ,.»,«       '^'J'^  '-^-^^to his early 

>,f  the  cnpyright  and  piiUMtri  0/  the  large  platt.  KtUTn     tO     London 

with  specimens  of 
With  this  end  in  view,  Mr.  Morgan's  his  work,  which  lie  showed  to  various  photo- 
father  sent  him  to  town,  after  giving  him  graphic  fii-ms,  with  the  happy  result  of  many 
hisA)/— a  five-pound  note;  and  the  youth,  a'munerabive  portrait  commissions.  For  three 
while  it  lasted,  hunted  the  advertisement  ywirs  he  fonnd  a  busy  Ufe  and  sufficient  in- 
columns  of    newsjjapers   and    haunted   the       come  in  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
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able  to  paiut  sundry  "subject"  pictures  ae 
well  as  the  poitraits.  Gradnallj  he  was  able 
to  relioqaish 
the  work  for 
the  photo- 
fjraphera,  bnt 
tu  this  day 
he  h»s  never 
looked  npoD 
those  three 
T  ea  r  fl  as 
wasttid  time. 
The  work  iu 
hand  taught 
him  to  ol»- 
sene  closely 
and  to  give 
the  greatest 
attention  to 
dt'tail,  and 
the  EUL-ceaaf  ul 
artist  of  to- 
day cousiders 
that  he  could 
hardly  have 
had  a  l>ett«r 
trainiug  at 
that  age,  since 
he  does  not 
i^reewith  the 
engraver, 
Thomas 
Landscer, 
that  "photo- 
graphy is  the 
foe  to  graphic 
art." 

In  1874, 
Mr.  Morgan 
received  the 
kindest  en- 


Agnew  and 
Sons,  who 

Eurchased  all 
e  coold  do 
for  several 
yeats ;  and 
dnring  this 
period  he  pro- 
dnced  many 
of  his  most 
a{>preciated 

pictures,         '  "/.mdon,  W.    kopyriglit  6v  ' 

"The  Hay- 
makers," "Emigrante'  I>eparture,"  "After  the 
Reftperg'  Work  is  Done,     "School  Belles," 
"  Charity."  These  were  all  painted  in  or  near 


the  village  of  Shere,  near  Oiiildford.a  favourite 
artists'  haunt.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  such 
men  as  Frank 
Walton, 
P.R.I.,  John 
Reid,  John 
White,  and 
J.  L.  Picker- 
ing- 
Si  nee  those 
days   he   has 

Sniuted  in 
orinandy, 
producing 
•'Midday 
Rest,"  "  An 
Apple  Gather- 
ing,' '  and 
"Meadow- 
Sweet."  He 
has  lived 
three  years  at 
Veutnor,  in 
the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where 
he  painted 
"The  Sun- 
shine  of  his 
Heart," 
"The  First 
Birthday," 
"Don't  be 
Frightened," 
"Steady," 
"A  Willing 
Hand,"  "  Off 
forthe  Honey- 
moon," and 
many  others ; 
but  for  the 
most  part  the 
geography  of 
his  pictures, 
sea-shore, 
woodland,  or 
village  green, 
has  been  the 
result  of 
assimilation 
rather  than  of 
actual  repro- 
duction. 

BV     KKED     HOKGAN.  Old      AS  6 

'ftodwropAie  COinnonu,  A'nr  Bond  Stretl,  j  .,    " 

jofoprapAwrie  QoMiehaft.  and  youtu  are 

extremes  that 

often    meet,   and   always  in  amity,  on    the 

canvas  of  Mr.  Fred  Mot^n.    The  burden  of 

the  tears  of  children  is  one  of  the  bitterest 
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to  be  borne  in  coutomiiovary  life  :  there  are 
tbose  HKiong  social  workers  wlio  hear  even  in 
their  dreams  the  wail  of  uiicavod-for  infancy. 


They  have  never  se«n  the  BUDohinc ;  nor  the  t(lory 
Which  ii  liriubter  than  the  sun. 

Is  it  well  or  ill  that  no  echo  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem  comes  to  us  from  the 
Ktudios   tliut  witness  the   making;  of    such 

fictures  UB  "  lleadow-Sweot,"  "  Oranges  and 
rcmonB,"  "  Hide  and  Seek,"  or  "Watching 
and  Waiting  "  ?^all  pictures  of  happy  child- 


life.  Mr.  Fred  Morgran's  "  Tired  Gleaners  " 
are  not  tired  in  heart  or  brain  ;  and  his 
"  Heavy  Load  "  is  nothing  more  burdenBonie 
than  a  basket  of  apples.  The  art  that  is 
idyllic  may  have  its  weak  point  in  ethics  ;  it 
may  be  conceived  iu  that  Paradise  that  is  the 
Fool's.  But  another  reading  is  perhttps  the 
truer.  The  ideal  of  the  sliop-window  may 
liecome  the  reality  of  the  stre«l.  Such 
pictures  may  at  least  set  a  fashion  ;  they  may 
be  a  declaration  of  the  child's  right  to  bappi- 
nesH  far  more  eloquent  than  any  that  is  made 
by   the  dull    people    who  want   to    go    to 


"A    HEAVY    LOAD."      BY    FRED   MORGAN. 

HrjiTBdiu^  in  permiaion  of  1A<  Utrlln  PhaUgraphie  Companv,  New  Bond  , 
Cvpyriyht  by  PhotographitAi  Gti^uaiBtfl, 
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Parliament  and  are  pniiinlied  by  getting  tbere. 
We  may  hold  our  belief  in  this  apo8tol»te  of 
the  priiitselier'a  window  firmly  and  yet  siiuely, 
though  the  tlicory  has  ite  obvions  pitfalls. 

Mr.  Fred  Morgan  does  not  come  out  aa 
a  coDHciuus  combatant ;  his  studio  is  not 
already  a  camp  at  Anniigeddon.  But  nolxxly 
can  mistake  the  ensign  he  tiles  \a  the  inarket- 
placea  of  Art,  or  doubt  to  which  army  it 
belongs.  If  evil  can  be  ultimately  best 
described  in  the  line  of  Wordsworth,  as,  "  all 
that  is  at  eumity  with  joy,"  we  have  in  his 
pictures  only  such  good  as  is  on  terms  with 
happiness.  ITie  gardens  of  his  ehoosiiig  are 
not  those  wherein  the  serpent  lurks  ;  in  his 
"  Roses  and  Thorns,"  it  is  but  the  unsentient 
raiment  of  the  maiden  that  is  pierced  ;  and 
such  canvases  as  "The  Willing  Hand,"  or 
"  (irandfather's  Birthday,"  show  old  i^^e  with 
no  terrors,  and  youth  as  the  heir  of  ages  that 
leave  no  legacy  of  regret.  We  get  enough  of 
the  reveree  of  the  medal  in  our  art,  in  our 
literature,  in  our  lives,  to  be  grateful  to  the 
painter  who  will  put  np  for  the  popuhir  eye 
a  very  different  pattern.  Of  old,  the  ballad- 
maker,  no  great  poet  either,  was  the  maker, 
too,  of  the  emotions  of  men.  The  ballad- 
maker  is  banished  from  modem  pavements  ; 
in  every  direction  we  see  that  the  appeal  is 
made  now  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear  : 
the  thing  seen  prevails  and  is  influential, 
rather  than  the  thing  heard. 

Of  all  the  great  diwoveries — or  redis- 
coveries—of the  last  centnry,  the  child  is 
surely  the  greatest.  The  eighteenth  wntury 
saw  his  cenotaph  in  literature  ;  but  the  child 
was  not  really  l)uric-d  ;  he  sallied  toith  in  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Blake.  Art — 
the  art  of  Gainsborough  and  of  Reynolds — 
had  led  the  way;  and  theehildrcn  wlio  bloomed 
upon  their  canvases  have  proved  to  be  the 
parents  of  an  immortal  brood.  They  were 
the  first  of  "  the  darliug  young  "  in  English 
art ;  but  their  race  is  still  renewed  on  the 
earth.  The  child  is  the  favourite  model, 
despite  his  disqualifications  as  a  sitter. 
Mr.  Fred  Morgan  has  found  sittera  among 
his  own  children,  and  he  has  found  them 
outride  his  own  circle  wlierever  he  has 
worked — in  town,  at  Norwood  once,  and 
now  at  Broadstairs.  An  artist  of  his  era 
in  his  choice  of  child-subjectH,  he  is  also  of 
his  generation  in  his  methwla,  leminding  ns 
in  his  sympathies  now  of  this  contemporary, 
now  of  that.  Yet  he  has  kept  to  his  own 
chosen  way  with  the  vigilance  of  a  palmer, 
the  shrine  of  chihlhood  always  before  him 
as  his  goal.  Where  is  the  child,  )iis  Holy 
Land  is  there.    On  that  heavenly  city  he  has 


kept  n  single  eye.  And  the  painter  who 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  bis  own  father  has 
to-day  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  his 
own  sons  emerge  from  the  roh  of  model  in  his 
father's  pictures  into  that  of  successful  artist. 
For  the  painter  known  as  Val  Havers,  who 
has  l)een  represented  by  several  idyllic  land- 
scapes and  figure  subjects  at  the  Royal 
Acadeniv,  is  none  other  than  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Fred  Morgan, 

Though  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Oil 
Painters,  Mr.  Morgan's  snei^esses  have  been 
made  mostly  at  Burlington  House.  Towards 
the  Royal  Academy  lie  looks  with  more  hope 


and  appreciation  than  is  common.  And 
he  !ws  exhibited  no  less  than  fifty-seven 
pictures  on  its  walls. 

Mr.  Morgan  much  admires  the  work  of 
Mr.  Clansi'ii  and  Mr.  La  Tliangne,  the  latter 
lieing  the  best  talker  on  art  that  he  knows. 
The  artist  "  lives  by  admiration "  quite 
as  much  as  on  it;  and  two  of  Mr.  Fred 
Morgan's  special  admirations  are  given 
to  Raphael  and  Ludwig  Knaus.  Some  of 
the  piiintiiigs  of  children  made  by  the 
Director  of  tlte  German  Academy,  Mr.  Fred 
Moi^n  considers  equal  to  anything  of  the 
kind  that  Raphael  nimself  ever  did.  The 
Knaus  influence  on  his  work  is  apparent — if 
not  to  rtiiera,  at  any  rate  to  Mr.  Morgan 
himseh. 


The  speculations  of  JACK    STEELE 


By    ROBERT    BARR. 


I.  — THE     STATION-MASTER. 


STATION-MASTER 
said  noDchalantlj 
that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and 
from  out  the  tele- 
graph-office he 
brought  a  stout, 
wooden  chair  which 
he  set  down  in  the 
dark  strip  of  shade 
which  ran  along 
the  pine  platform  under  the  eaves  of  the 
station.  The  hack  of  this  chair  being  tOted 
against  the  building,  the  station-master  sat 
down  in  it,  put  his  heels  on  the  wooden 
round,  took  from  his  pocket  a  jack-knife, 
and  began  to  whittle  a  stick,  an  occupation 
which  the  momentary  pausing  of  the  express 
seemed  to  have  interrupted.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  glass  of  fashion  or  the  mould 
of  form  about  the  station-master.  He  was 
dressed  in  weather-worn  trousers,  held  to  his 
thin  frame  bj  a  pair  of  suspenders  quite 
evidently  home-made,  which  came  over  his 
shoulders,  and  underneath  this  was  a  coarse, 
woollen  shirt,  open  at  the  throat  because  the 
button  had  gone.  On  top  of  all  this  was  a 
three-year-old,  dilapidated  straw  hat  which 
bad  once  poss^sed  a  wide  brim,  but  was  now  in 
a  state  of  disrepair  in  thorough  keeping  with 
the  costume.  Yet  in  spite  of  appearances  he 
was  a  capable  young  man  who  could  work  a 
telegraphic  macnine  at  reasonable  speed,  was 
well  up  in  the  business  pertaining  to  Slocum 
Junction,  and  had  definite  opinions  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
should  be  carried  on.  Indeed,  at  that 
moment  he  was  an  exemplification  of  the 
independence  for  which  nis  country  had 
fouciit  and  bled.  No  one  knew  better  than 
he  that  the  Oreased  Lightning  Express  would 
never  have  halted  for  an  instant  at  Slocum 
Junction  unless  it  did  so  to  put  off  a  person  of 
some  importance.  But  that  important  person 
had  begun  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  locality 
m  language  that  was  painful  and  free,  the 
moment  he  realised  the  situation,  and  the 

*  Copjnght,  1905,  by  Robert  Barr,  in  the  United 
States  or  America. 
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station-master  signified  his  resentment  by 
sitting  down  in  the  chair  and  assuming  a 
careless  attitude,  which  told  the  stranger 
plainer  than  words  that  he  could  go  to  the 
devil  if  he  wished.  For  all  he  knew,  the 
obstreperous  person  who  had  stepped  from 
the  express  might  be  his  chief,  but  the 
station-master  made  no  concession  to  that 
possibility. 

Opposite  him  in  the  blazing  sunlight  stood 
a  dapper  young  man  grasping  a  neat  hand- 
bag. He  might  have  posed  as  a  tailor's 
model,  and  he  offered  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  unkempt  station-master.  He  cast  an 
almost  despairing  look  at  the  vanishing 
express,  now  a  mere  dot  in  the  horizon,  with 
a  trail  of  smoke,  as  if  it  were  a  comet  that 
had  run  aground.  Then  he  turned  an 
exasperated  face  upon  the  complacent  station- 
master. 

"  You  are  not  responsible  for  the  situation, 
eh  ?    You  don't  seem  to  care  much,  either." 

**  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  stranger,  I  don't." 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me  there's  no  train  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  on  the  branch  line  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,  because 
there  isn't  any  branch  line." 

**  No  branch  line  ?  Why,  there  it  is 
before  my  eyes  !  There's  a  locomotive,  of  a 
kind,  and  a  composite  passenger  and  freight- 
car  that  evidently  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Deluge.  Noah  used  that  car !  "  cried  the 
angry  stranger. 

"  Well,  if  Noah  was  here,  he  wouldn't  use 
it  for  two  hours  and  a  half,"  said  the  station- 
master  complacently. 

**  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean," 
protested  the  stranger.  "  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  a  train  in  two  hours  and  a  half  ?  " 

"  Of  course  there  is." 

"  You  said  a  minute  ago  there  wasn't." 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  if 
you  weren't  adding  your  own  natural  heat  to 
the  unnatural  heat  of  the  day,  you'd  learn 
something.  You  were  talking  about  branch 
lines  ;  I  said  there  is  no  branch  line.  That's 
all." 

"  Then  what's  the  meaning  of  those  two 
lines  of  rust  running  to  the  right  ?  " 

c 
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"  There's  five  or  six  thousand  people," 
droned  the  station-master,  "who'd  like  to 
know  what  that  object  you're  referring  to 
really  ig.  Leastways,  tney  used  to  want 
to  know,  but  lately  they've  given  up  all 
curiosity  on  the  subject.  They're  the  share- 
holders, who  put  up  good  money  to  have 
that  road  made.  We  call  it  the  Farmers' 
Road,  and  it  isn't  a  branch,  but  as  independent 
as  the  main  line." 

"  Or  as  yourself,"  hazarded  the  young  man. 

"Well,  it's  independent,  anyhow,"  con- 
tinued the  station-master,  "  and  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

"  Haven't  the  cursed  fools  who  own  it  the 
sense  to  make  it  connect  with  anything  on 
the  main  line  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  we're  all  fools  unless  we  come 
from  Chicago,"  said  the  station-master 
imperturbably. 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  commented  the 
stranger. 

"No,  /  did.  If  your  dome  of  thought 
was  in  working  order,  I  shouldn't  need  to 
explain  these  things ;  but  as  I've  nothing 
particular  to  do,  I  may  as  well  teach  a  man 
from  Chicago  his  A  B  C.  You  stepped  off 
the  express  just  now  owning  the  whole 
country,  populated  with  fools,  according 
to  you.  I've  been  station-master  here  for 
eighteen  montlis,  and  I  never  saw  that 
express  stop  before.  Now,  I'm  not  such  a 
fool,  but  I  know  that  a  man  who  steps  off 
the  Greased  Lightning  is  one  of  two  things. 
He  is  either  a  big  bug  with  pull  enough  on 
the  railway  company  to  get  them  to  stop  the 
Greased  Lightning  for  him,  or  else  he's  a 
tramp  who  can't  pay  his  fare,  and  so  is  put 
off." 

"  Oh,  you've  sized  me  up,  have  you  ? 
Well,  which  am  I  ?  The  millionaire  or  the 
tramp  ?  " 

"When  you  stepped  off,  I  thought  you 
were  the  millionaire ;  but  the  moment  you 
opened  your  mouth,  I  knew  you  were  the 
tramp." 

Jack  Steele  laughed  with  very  good- 
natured  heartiness. 

"Say,  old  man,  that's  aU  right.  The 
drinks  are  on  me,  if  there  was  a  tavern  near, 
which  there  doesn't  seem  to  be.  I  suppose 
there's  no  place  in  this  forsaken  hole  where 
on  a  hot  day  like  this  a  man  can  get  a 
cooling  drink  ?  " 

"  Stranger,  you're  continually  jumping  at 
conclusions  and  landing  at  the  wrong  spot. 
Allow  me  to  tell  you  " — here  he  lowered  his 
voice  a  bit — "  that  you  don't  raise  no  blush 
to  my  cheeks  by  anything  you  can  say ;  but 


there's  a  lady  in  the  waiting-room,  and  if  I 
were  you,  I'd  talk  accordingly." 

The  change  in  the  coc^ure  attitude  of 
Jack  Steele  was  so  sudden  and  complete  that 
it  brought  a  faint  smile  of  gratification  to 
the  gaunt  face  of  the  station-master. 

"  Great  Heavens  I "  whispered  the  crest- 
fallen young  man,  "  why  didn't  you  tell  me 
that  before  ?  " 

"  Well,  you've  been  kind  of  monopolising 
the  conversation,  and  I  haven't  had  much 
chance  to  speak  up  to  now.  One  would 
suppose  that  if  a  man  had  a  thinking-machine 
in  his  head  at  all,  he  would  know  that  the 
little  road  couldn't  connect  with  a  train  that 
never  stopped  here." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Jack  hurriedly, 
his  mind  running  on  the  language  he  had 
used  in  the  first  moments  of  chagrin  at 
finding  himself  marooned  at  this  desolate 
junction,  which  might  have  been  heard  by 
the  unseen  lady  in  the  waiting-room.  He 
hoped  his  voice  hadn't  carried  through  the 
pine  wall. 

"  Well,  station-master,  I  apologise.  And 
now,  if  you  will  kindly  teU  me  what  the 
Farmers'  Road  does  connect  with,  I'll  be 
very  much  obliged." 

"The  Farmers'  Road  runs  two  trains  a 
day,"  said  the  station-master  sententiously, 
as  if  he  were  speaking  of  some  mighty 
empire.  "  The  train  consists,  as  you  see,  of 
a  locomotive  and  a  mixed  car.  The  first 
train  comes  in  here  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  connecting  with  the  local  going 
east,  ft  then  returns  to  Bunkerville,  and 
reaches  here  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
to  connect  with  the  local  going  west.  That 
little  train  doesn't  know  there  are  any 
fiyers  on  our  line  ;  all  it  knows  is  that  the 
eastern  local  comes  in  somewhere  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  western  local 
arrives  anywhere  between  three  and  five  in 
the  afternoon.  So  a  Chicago  man  can't 
step  jauntily  off  the  express  he  has  managed 
to  stop,  and  expect  to  get  a  train  to  Bunker- 
ville whenever  he  chooses." 

"Admirably  stated,"  said  Jack  Steele. 
"  And  if  you  will  condescend  further  to  en- 
lighten a  beclouded  intellect,  would  you  mind 
explaining  what  the  deuce  the  little  train  is 
doing  here  at  this  hour  ?  If  I  follow  your 
argument,  it  should  have  returned  to  Bunker- 
ville after  the  nine  o'clock  local  came  in,  and 
should  not  have  arrived  here  until  just  before 
three  o'clock." 

"  Your  befogged  brain  is  waking  up,"  said 
the  station-master  encouragingly.  "  The 
phenomenon    to    which    you    have    called 
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sttention  happens  once  or  twice  a  week. 
If  70a  ca8t  your  eye  to  the  other  end  of 
the  platform,  joa  will  see  piled  there  an  ac- 
camnktion  of  miscellaneous  freight.  The 
Farmera*  Boad  has  just  dumped  that  upon 
lis,  and  to  do  so  baa  taken  a  special  trip. 
That  stuff  will  go  east  on  Nnmber  Eight, 
which  is  a  freight  train  that  will  stop  here 
some  time  in  the  afternoon  when  it  sees  the 
signal  aet  against  it." 

"  I  comprehend,"  said  Jack ;  "  and  I  ven- 
ture on  my  next  proposition  with  great  dilli- 
dence,  caused  by  increasing  admiration  of 
yonnelf  and  the  lucid  mind  you  bring  to  bear 
on  Western  railway  procedure.  If  I  have 
followed  your  line  of  argument  as  unerringly 
as  the  farmcra'  train  follows  the  FannerB* 
Boad,his  nibs  the  engineer  must  take  the 
tniu  back  to  Bnnkerville  so  that  he   may 


return  here  on  his  regular  trip  to  meet  the 
three  o'clock  western  local.  If  I  am  right, 
what  is  to  prevent  him  from  going  now,  taking 
me  with  him,  and  giving  me  an  opportunity  at 
Bunkerville  to  transact  my  business  and  catch 
the  regular  train  back  ?  for  I  am  going  further 
west,  and  would  like  to  intercept  the  local, 
which  would  save  me  spending  an  unneces- 
sary night  at  Bunkerville,  and  wasting  most 
of  to-morrow  as  well." 

"  The  reasons  are  as  follows.  His  nibs,  as 
you  call  him,  is  engineer,  conductor,  brakes- 
man, and  freight  handler.  When  he  came  in, 
he  had  to  carry  that  freight  from  his  car  to 
the  platform  where  you  see  it.  That  takes 
time,  even  if  the  day  were  not  bo  oppressively 
hot  as  it  is.  So,  instead  of  keeping  up  hu 
fire  under  the  boiler,  and  burning  naelees 
coal,  he  banks  the  famace  as  soon  as  he 
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arrives.  Then  he  bakes  his  time  bringing? 
the  boxes  to  the  platform.  If  he  returned 
to  Bankerville,  they  would  give  him  some- 
thing to  do  there  :  here  he  is  out  of  reach  ; 
besides,  he  would  have  to  draw  his  fires,  and 
start  anew  about  two  o'clock,  and  that  he 
doesn't  want  to  do.  He  has,  therefore,  curled 
himself  up  in  the  passenger  car,  put  a  news- 
paper over  his  face  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and 
has  gone  to  sleep.  When  the  proper  moment 
arrived,  he  will  stir  up  his  fire,  go  to  Bunker- 
ville,  and  then  be  ready  to  make  the  return 
trip  on  one  expenditure  of  coal.  Now  do  you 
understand  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  thank  you,  I  do  ;  and  this  has  given 
me  an  idea." 

"  That's  a  good  thing,  and  I  can  easily 
guess  what  your  idea  is.  But  before  putting 
it  into  operation,  I  should  like  to  mitigate  a 
slight  you  have  put  on  Slocum  Junction. 
You  made  a  sarcastic  remark  about  cool 
drinks.  Now,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
nine  o'clock  local  from  the  west  slides  off  on 
this  here  platform  every  morning  a  great  big 
square  cold  chunk  of  ice.  That  chunk  of 
ice  is  growing  less  and  less  in  a  big  wooden 
pail  in  the  telegraph-office,  but  the  water  that 
surrounds  it  is  as  cold  as  the  North  Pole. 
If  you  have  anything  in  your  hip  pocket  or 
in  that  natty  little  valise  which  mitigates  the 
rigour  of  cold  water,  there's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  indulge  in  a  refreshing  drink." 

"  Station-master,"  said  Jack,  laughing, 
**  you  ought  to  be  superintendent  of  this 
road,  instead  of  junction  boss.  You're  the 
wisest  man  I've  met  in  two  years." 

Saying  this,  he  sprang  the  catch  of  the 
handbag  and  drew  fortJi  a  bulky,  wicker- 
covered,  silver-topped  flask. 

"  I  propose  we  adjouni  to  the  telegraph- 
office,"  he  added,  "and  investigate  that 
wooden  pail." 

The  station-master  led  the  way  with  an 
alacrity  that  he  had  not  heretofore  exhibited. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  cheerful  and 
refreshing. 

**  Now,"  said  the  station-master,  drawing 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  lips,  "  what 
you  want  is  a  special  train  to  Bunkerville. 
A  man  from  the  city  would  get  that  by  tele- 
graphing to  the  superintendent  at  the  ter- 
minus and  paying  twenty  dollars.  A  man 
from  the  country  who  had  some  sense  would 
go  to  Joe  the  engineer  and  pereuade  him  he 
ought  to  wake  up  and  return  to  Bunkerville 
at  once." 

"  How  much  would  be  required  to  influence 
Joe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  couple  of  doUars  would  be  wealth. 
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A  silver  dollar  in  front  of  each  eye  wiU 
obscure  the  whole  western  prairie  if  placed 
just  right." 

Very  weU,  I'll  go  out  and  place  'em." 
You.  are  forgetting  your  flask,"  said  the 
station-master,  as  Mr.  Steele  snapped  shut 
his  valise. 

"  No,  I'm  not.  That  flask  and  its  contents 
belong  to  you,  as  a  reward  for  being  patient 
and  instructive  when  a  darned  fool  let  loose 
from  the  city  happened  your  way." 

And  this  showed  Jack  Steele  to  be  a  reader 
of  his  fellow-man ;  for  while  the  engineer 
might  accept  the  two  dollars,  the  inde- 
pendent station-master  certainly  would  not 
have  done  so.  That  glib  official,  however, 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  words  for  this 
occasion,  so  he  changed  the  subject  and  said — 

"  If  you  persuade  Joe  to  go,  I  wish  you'd 
remember  the  lady  in  the  waiting-room. 
She's  a  Miss  Dorothy  Slocum,  and  a  power- 
ful nice  girl,  that  teaches  school  in  Bunker- 
ville. Fact  is,  this  junction  was  named  after 
her  father.  Used  to  be  the  principal  man 
round  these  parts  ;  but  he  lost  his  money,  and 
now  his  girl's  got  to  teach  school.  I  never 
knew  him — he  was  dead  long  before  I  came 
here.  She's  been  visiting  relatives.  This  is 
vacation  time,  you  know." 

"  All  right.  You  tell  her  there's  a  special 
leaving  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  she's  very 
welcome  to  ride  upon  it." 

With  that  Jack  Steele  went  out  into  the 
furnace  of  the  sun  across  the  dusty  road  and 
entered  the  composite  car.  The  Farmers' 
Road  did  not  join  rails  with  the  main 
line,  and  so  caused  much  extra  handling  of 
freight.  The  engine  stood  there  simmering 
in  the  heat,  both  external  and  internal,  a 
slight  murkiness  of  smoke  rising  from  its 
funnel,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell. 

"  Hallo,  Joe  !  "  cried  Steele,  as  he  entered 
the  car.  "  Don't  you  yearn  for  home  and 
friends  ?  " 

The  man  was  sprawling  on  two  seats,  'with 
a  newspaper  over  his  head,  as  the  station- 
master  had  predicted. 

**  Hallo ! "  he  echoed,  sitting  up  and 
shaking  away  the  sheet  of  paper,  "  what's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except  that  if  the  spirit  should 
move  you  to  get  over  to  Bunkerville  with 
this  ancient  combination,  five  dollars  will  be 
transferred  from  my  pocket  into  yours." 

"  'Nough  said,"  cried  Joe,  rising  to  his 
feet.  "  It'll  take  me  about  twenty  minutes  to 
get  the  pot  boiling  again.  You  don't  happen 
to  have  the  fiver  about  you,  I  suppose  ? 
I  haven't  seen  one  for  a  cotiple  of  years." 
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"  Here  tou  are,"  replied  Steele,  drawing  a 
criRp  bill  from  his  parse. 

The  engineer  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  greasy  OTeiaU. 

"  I'll  toot  the  whistle  when  I'm  ready,"  he 
said. 

I'his  financial  operation  accomplished, 
John  Steele  retmned  to  the  station.  The 
station  -master  was  standing  by  the  door  of 


the  waiting-room  conversing  pleasantly  with 
someone  within.  Jack  Steele  pushed  ptst 
him  and  niis  amazed  to  see  so  pretty  a  girl 
gitti[ig  on  the  bench  that  ran  roand  the  lure 
walls  of  the  uninviting  room. 

"Will  TOO  introduce  me?"  inquii-cd  the 
city  man,  banding  his  card  to  the  station- 
master. 

"  Miss  Slocum,"  said  the  latter,  "  this  is 
Mr.  Jdin  Steele,  of  Chic^o," 

The  young  niian  removed  his  fashionable 
straw  lut. 


"  Miss  Slocum,"  he  said,  "  I  desire  to 
apologise  to  you.  I'm  afraid  that  when  I 
fomid  myself  stranded  on  the  platform  out- 
side, I  naed  language  which  can  hardly  be 
justified,  even  in  the  circumstances.  But  I 
had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  lady 
'  within  miles  of  us." 

"  I   was  much   interested   in  my   Itook," 
replied  the  girl,  with  a  smile,  "  and  was  not 
paying  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  outside." 

She  held  up  a  book,  between 
whose  leaves  her  forefinger  was 
placed. 

"Well,  Miss  Slocum,  it  must 
have  been  a  pretty  absorbing 
story,  and  I  am  deeply  grat«f i3 
to  it  for  acting  as  a  non- 
conductor between  my  im- 
pulsive observations  and  your 
hearing.  Nothing  excuses  in- 
temperate language,  as  the 
station -master  nere  has  taught 
me  through  the  force  of  a 
benign  example.  Still,  if  any- 
thing could  exculpate  a  man,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  the 
exasperating  conduct  of  this 
Farmers'  Railroad,  as  they  cull 
it." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Dorothy 
arehly,  "  the  book  had  really 
no  right  to  interfere,  because 
I  am  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
railway,  and  so  perhaps  it  was 
my  duty  to  listen  to  complaints 
of  a  passenger.  Not  tJiat  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  line  ;  I  am 
compelled  to  pay  my  fare  just 
like  the  rest." 

"  I   should   be  delighted   if 

you  would   accept  a  ride  on 

your  own  road  as  free  as  if 

you  carried  a  superintendent's 

v^  pass.     I  am  going  to  Bunker- 

ville  in  my  own  private  car,  as 

it  were,  and  shall  feel  honoured  if   I  may 

eictend  the  courtosies  of  the  same." 

"  The  station-master  has  just  told  me  you 
were  kind  enough  to  offer  a  poor  vagrant 
a  lift  to  Bunkerville.  I  wished  to  buy  a 
ticket,  but  this  haughty  official  of  the  main 
Hue  so  despises  our  poor  little  road  that  he 
will  uot  sell  me  one." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  station-master,  "I 
haven't  the  power,  nor  the  tickets.  They 
don't  entrust  me  with  any  business  so  tre- 
mendous.     Joe    starts  his  rickety    engine 
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going,  then  leaves  it  to  jog  along  as  it  likes, 
and  comes  through  the  car  to  collect  the 
fares.  They  have  no  tickets,  and  perhaps 
that's  why  the  road  has  never  paid  a  divi- 
dend." 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  say  that  1 "  protested  the 
girl.  "  Poor  Joe  has  not  got  rich  out  of  his 
occupation,  any  more  than  the  shareholders 
have  made  money  on  their  shares.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to  pay  my  fare  to  Joe, 
Mr.  Steele,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  take 
this  early  opportunity  of  getting  to  Bunker- 
viUe." 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  it.  Miss  Slocum  ;  in 
fact,  I  must  prohibit  any  communication 
between  Joe  and  yourself,  fearing  you,  as 
an  owner  of  the  road,  may  learn  by  what 
corrupt  practices  I  induced  Joe  to  make 
the  trip." 

The  girl  laughed,  but  before  she  could  reply, 
a  wheezy  "  Toot-toot  1 "  outside  announced 
that  Joe  had  already  got  steam  up. 

"I'll  carry  your  valise  across,"  said  the 
obliging  station-master,  while  Miss  Dorothy 
Slocum  picked  up  her  lighter  belongings  and 
accompanied  Mr.  John  Steele  to  the  shabby 
little  passenger-car.  Joe  was  leaning  out 
with  a  grin  on  his  smeared  face,  which 
was  there  probably  because  of  the  five- 
dollar  bill  in  his  trousers  pocket.  The 
station-master  placed  the  valise  in  the  bag- 
gage section  of  the  car,  and  raised  his  tattered 
hat  as  the  little  train  started  gingerly  out  for 
the  open  country. 

It  was  a  pretty  landscape  through  which 
they  passed,  with  little  to  indicate  that  the 
prairies  were  so  near  at  hand.  The  line  ran 
along  a  shallow  valley,  well  wooded,  especially 
by  the  banks  of  the  stream  that  wandered 
through  it,  which  even  at  this  parched  sea- 
son of  the  year  was  still  running  its  course 
with  clear  water  in  it,  and  Miss  Slocum  in- 
formed the  Chicago  man  that  it  flowed  from 
a  never-drying  spring  some  ten  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  main  line.  The  little 
road  was  as  crooked  as  possible,  for  the 
evident  object  of  its  constructors  had  been 
to  avoid  bridging  the  stream,  piling  up 
any  high  embankments,  or  excavating  deep 
cuttings.  The  pace,  therefore,  was  exceed- 
ingly slow  ;  nevertheless,  John  Steele  did  not 
find  the  time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands.  At 
first  the  girl  seemed  somewhat  shy  and  em- 
barrassed to  find  herself  the  only  passenger 
except  this  gallant  young  business  man  ;  but 
he  tactfully  put  her  at  her  ease  by  pre- 
tending much  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
road,  with  which  he  soon  learned  she  was 
somewhat  unfortunately  familiar. 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  *'  the  building  of  this  road 
was  the  greatest  financial  disaster  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  section  of  the  country.  My 
father  was  one  of  its  chief  promoters.  When 
the  Wheat  Belt  Line,  by  which  you  came 
here  from  Chicago,  was  surveyed  through 
this  part  of  the  State,  those  interested  in 
the  neighbourhood  expected  that  it  would  run 
through  BunkerviUe,  which  would  become  a 
large  town.  The  railway  people  demanded 
a  large  money  bonus,  which  Bunker  county 
refused,  because  BunkerviUe  was  in  the 
direct  line,  and  they  thought  the  railway 
must  come  through  there,  whether  a  bonus 
were  paid  or  not.  In  fact,  the  first  survey 
passed  just  north  of  BunkerviUe.  But  our 
poor  little  village  was  not  so  important  as 
its  inhabitants  imagined,  and  the  next  line 
surveyed  was  twenty  miles  away.  For  once 
the  farmers  were  too  shrewd.  They  thought, 
as  they  put  it,  that  the  new  line  was  a  blafiF, 
and  did  not  realise  their  mistake  until  too 
late.  My  father  had  been  in  favour  of 
granting  the  bonus,  but  he  was  out-voted. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  railway  people  caUed 
their  station  Slocum  instead  of  BunkerviUe, 
which  was  twenty  nules  distant.  The  next 
nearest  raUway  line  was  forty-five  miles 
away,  and  two  years  after  the  Wheat  Belt 
Line  began  operations,  it  was  proposed  to 
organise  a  local  company  to  construct  a  rail- 
way from  Slocum,  through  BunkerviUe  to 
Jamestown,  on  the  other  line.  Bonuses  were 
granted  all  along  the  route,  and  l)esides  this 
the  State  legislature  gave  a  subsidy,  and, 
furthermore,  passed  a  Bill  to  prevent  com- 
petition, prohibiting  any  railway  to  paraUel 
the  Farmers'  Road  for  sixty  miles  on  either 
Bide." 

**  Does  that  law  still  stand  on  the  statute 
hooks  of  the  Stiite  ? "  asked  Steele,  with 
increasing  interest. 

"  I  think  so.  It  has  never  been  repealed 
to  my  knowledge." 

"  WeU,  I  should  doubt  its  being  constitu- 
tional. Why,  that  ties  up  more  than  seven 
thousand  square  mUes  of  the  State  into  a 
hard  knot,  and  prevents  it  from  having  the 
privilege  of  further  raUway  communication." 

"  In  a  measure  it  does,"  said  the  girl. 
"You  may  run  as  many  lines  as  you  like 
north  and  south,  but  not  east  and  west." 

"  It's  a  wonder  the  Wheat  Belt  Line  didn't 
contest  that  law,"  said  Steele. 

"Well,  I've  been  told  that  this  law  is 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Wheat  Belt 
Line,  although  the  farmers  didn't  think  bo 
when  they  voted  for  the  BiU.  You  see,  the 
Wheat  Belt  Line  was  already  in  operation 
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east  and  west,  and  could  not  be  affected  by 
that  Act,  and,  of  course,  the  same  Bill  which 
prevented  competition  tx)  the  Farmers*  Boad 
also,  in  a  measure,  protected  the  Wheat  Belt 
Line  through  the  same  district." 

"  By  Jove  I "  said  Steele,  his  eyes  glisten- 
ing, ^^  this  is  a  proposition  which  contains 
some  peculiar  points.  Well,  go  on,  what 
happened  ?  " 

**  Oh,  disaster  happened.  In  spite  of  the 
l^islation  and  bonuses,  the  road  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  ruined  all  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  it.  The  farmers  subr 
scribed  stock  to  the  amount  of  something 
like  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  this 
money,  with  the  sum  of  the  legislative  grant 
and  the  bonuses,  was  all  swallowed  up  in 
the  first  twenty  miles,  and  in  getting  the 
rolling-stock  and  equipment,  such  as  it  is. 
The  Ime  was  never  pusned  through  to  James- 
town, and  there  arose  litigation  about  some  of 
the  bonuses  that  had  been  paid,  and,  all  in 
all,  it  was  a  most  disastrous  business.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Wheat  Belt  Line  would 
come  to  the  rescue  and  buy  the  unfinished 
road,  but  they  would  not  look  at  it.  This 
section  has  never  paid  a  dividend,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  doing  well  when  it  produces 
enough  money  for  expenses  and  repairs. 
The  shares  can  now  be  bought  for  five  cents 
on  the  dollar,  or  less.** 

"  How  much  of  it  do  you  possess,  Miss 
Slocum  ?  ** 

*'  I  have  a  thousand  shares,  and  my  father 
told  me  not  to  part  with  them,  because  he 
was  certain  that  some  day  they  would  be 
valuable.*' 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  in 
the  car,  and  the  girl,  glancing  up  at  her 
companion,  found  his  ardent  gaze  fixed  upon 
her  with  an  intensity  that  was  embarrassmg. 
She  flushed  slightly  and  turned  her  head  to 
look  out  of  the  window  at  the  familiar  scenery 
they  were  passing.  It  would  have  surprised 
the  young  man  could  he  have  read  the 
thoughts  that  occupied  the  mind  of  this 
extremely  pretty  and  charmiDgly  modest  girl 
who  sat  opposite  him.  Here  is  practically 
what  she  said  to  herself — 

'*  I  am  tired  of  this  deadly  dull  village  in 
which  I  live,  and  here,  at  last,  is  a  way  out. 
I  read  in  his  eyes  the  beginning  of  admira- 
tion. He  shall  be  the  youthful  Moses  to 
lead  me  into  the  Promised  Ijand.  Through 
this  lucky  meeting  I  shall  attain  the  city  if  I 
but  play  my  cards  rightly." 

It  would  have  astonished  the  girl  if  she 
had  known  what  was  in  the  man*s  mind. 
The  ardent  gaze  was  not  for  her,  as  she 


had  supposed.  Although  he  appeared  to 
be  looking  directly  at  her,  he  was  in  reality 
almost  ignorant  of  her  presence,  and  saw 
unfolded  before  him  a  scene  far  beyond  her — 
the  whole  range  of  the  eastern  States.  The 
power  that  enabled  him  to  stop  the  fast 
express  at  Slocum  Junction  gave  a  hint  of 
Steele's  position  in  the  railway  world  to  the 
station-master,  but  it  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  the  girl.  It  was  his  business  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  railway 
situation  in  north-western  America,  and  that 
involved  the  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  eastern  States.  He  knew  that  the 
Eockervelt  system  was  making  for  somewhere 
near  this  point,  and  that,  ultimately,  it 
would  need  to  cross  the  State,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  it  must  meet  from  tne  Wheat 
Belt  Line.  Whoever  possessed  the  Farmers* 
bankrupt  road  held  the  right  of  way  across 
the  State,  so  far  as  a  belt  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  was  concerned.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  Rockervelt,  this  Napoleon  of 
the  railway  world,  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
obstacle  that  lay  in  his  path.  Rockervelt 
was  in  the  habit  of  buying  legislatures  and 
crushing  opposition ;  still,  he  never  spent 
money  where  it  was  not  required,  and  it  would 
be  infinitely  cheaper  to  buy  the  Farmers' 
Road,  and  thus  secure  the  privileges  pertain- 
ing to  it,  than  to  purchase  the  repeal  of  the 
obstructing  law.  At  that  moment  Jack 
Steele  determined  to  camp  across  the  path  of 
the  conqueror.  If  Napoleon  axjcepted  battle, 
Jack  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  result. 
The  name  of  Steele  would  disappear  from  the 
roll  of  rising  young  men  in  Chicago,  and  he 
would  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  again.  However,  he  knew  that  Napo- 
leon's eye  was  fixed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
that  he  never  wasted  time  in  a  fight  if  a 
reasonable  expenditure  of  money  would  cause 
the  enemy  to  withdraw.  Steele  calculated 
that  he  could  control  the  road  for  something 
under  three  thousand  dollars,  which  would 
give  him  the  majority  of  the  stock  at  the 

Ci  the  girl  had  named.  That  was  a  mere 
telle.  Then  he  would  withdraw  from 
Rockervelt's  front  for  anything  between  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  half  a  million. 

A  sigh  from  the  girl  brought  him  to  a 
realisation  of  his  neglect  of  social  duties,  and 
the  brilliant  vision  of  loot  faded  from  his  eyes. 

"  What  pretty  scenery  we  are  passing  1 "  he 
said.  "  The  wooded  dell,  and  the  sparkling 
litde  rivulet  running  through  it.  It  is 
sweet  and  soothing  after  the  rush  and 
turmoil  of  a  great  city.  It  must  be  a  delight 
to  live  here.** 
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a  thnuund  iham,  and  m;  Father  tnid  Tn«  not  to  part  with  them.'" 


"  Indeed  it  ian't !  "  cried  the  girl ;  "  it  is 
horrid  !  Deadly  dull,  utterly  commonplace, 
with  little  chance  of  improving  the  mind, 
aod  none  at  all  for  advancing  one's  material 
condition.  I  loathe  the  life  and  yeam  for 
the  citv." 

As  sue  said  this,  she  iMsstoned  upon  him  a 
fascinating  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  lovely  eyes, 
and  veiled  within  them  he  saw  what  he  took 
to  be  a  tender  appeal  for  sympathy  and, 
perhaps,  for  help.  After  all,  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  perhaps  that  glance  had  carried  a 
hypnotic  suggestion  to  his  very  aonl ;  and. 
added  to  all  this,  the  girl  was  undoubtedly 
beautiful. 

"  Really,"  he  said,  leaning  forward  to- 
wards her,  "  I  think  that  might  be  managed, 
you  know." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  him  full 
in  the  face. 

At  that  interesting  moment  the  car  slowly 
came  to  a  standstiU  at  a  wooden  platform, 
and  Joe  thrust  open  the  door  and  shouted — 

"  Here  you  are  I     Bunkerville  1 " 


Dorothy  Slocnm  held  oat  her  hand  shyly 
to  John  Steele  as  she  bade  him  "  Good-bye." 
She  thanked  him  once  more  for  allowing  her 
to  ride  on  the  special  train,  and  added— 

"  If  you  ever  come  to  Bunkerville  again, 
I  hope  yon  will  not  forget  me." 

"  Foi^et  you  1 "  cried  the  enthusiastic 
young  man.  "  I  think  you  entirely  underrate 
the  attractions  of  Bunkerville.  It  seems  to 
me  a  lovely  village.  Bub  I  shall  visit  it 
again — uot  because  of  itself,  but  for  the 
reason  that  a  certain  Miss  Dorothy  lives 
here." 

To  this  complimentary  speech  Miss  Slocnm 
made  no  reply,  but  she  laughed  and  blushed 
in  a  manner  very  becoming  to  her,  and 
somehow  managed  to  leave  an  impression 
on  Mr.  Steele's  mind  that  she  was  far  from 
being  displeased  at  the  words  he  had  ottered. 

^V  nen  she  had  gone,  the  traveller  asked  Joe 
where  the  office  of  Mr.  Hazlett,  the  lawyer,  was 
situated;  and  being  directed,  be  was  speedily 
in  the  presence  of  the  chief  legal  functionary 
that  Bunkerville  possessed.     Steele  had  a 
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oonsiderable  amount  of  money  lent  upon 
Bunkerville  business  property,  and  his  lawyer 
had  written  him  that  as  times  were  back- 
ward, there  was  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  debtors  jbo  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
mortgages.  If  the  mortei-ges  were  foreclosed 
and  Sie  property  sold,  Hazlett  did  not  think 
it  would  produce  the  money  that  had  been 
bonx)wed  upon  it,  and  so  Steele  had  informed 
him  that  he  would  drop  off  at  Bunkerville  on 
his  way  west,  and  see  his  security  for  himself. 

The  lawyer  had  been  expecting  him  on  the 
r^Iar  train,  and  so  was  not  at  the  station 
to  meet  him.  If  Hazlett  had  expected  a 
visit  from  a  hard  old  skinflint,  resolved  on 
having  his  pound  of  financial  flesh,  he  must 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  greet  a 
smiling  young  fellow  who  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  anything  but  the  property  in 
question. 

"  We  will  just  walk  down  the  street,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "and  I'U  show  you  the  buildings." 

**A11  right,"  said  Steele,  "if  it  doesn't 
take  too  long ;  for  I  must  catch  the  three 
o'clock  local  at  Slocum  Junction." 

During  their  walk  together,  Steele  paid 
but  the  scantest  interest  to  the  edifices 
pomted  out  to  him,  and  the  lawyer  soon 
found  he  was  not  even  listening  to  the 
particulars  he  so  circumstantially  gave. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Farmers' 
Railway  ? "  was  the  question  Steele  shot  at 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  score  of  reasons  why 
it  was  better  not  to  foreclose  at  the  present 
moment. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  I  have  done  the  l^al  business  of  the  road 
from  its  commencement." 

"  Have  you  a  list  of  the  shareholders  ?  " 

"I  hold  a  partial  list;  but  shares  have 
changed  hands  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes 
DO  notification  has  been  given  me,  which  is 
contrary  to  law." 

"I  was  told  to-day  that  shares  can  be 
bought  at  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  Is  that 
true?" 

"Many  shares    have  been   sold  at  that 
price  ;  some  for  less,  some  for  more." 
What  is  the  total  number  of  shares  ?  " 
A  hundred  thousand." 

"  Gould  fifty  thousand  and  an  odd  share 
be  bought  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  get  control  of  the  road  ? 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  might  be  done  if  you 
weren't  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  gone  about 
quietly.  Some  farmers  in  the  outlying 
districts  refuse  to  seU,  thinking  the  price 
of  the  stock  will  rise,  which  of  course  it 
won't  do.     Nev^ertheless,  I  imagine  there 
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should  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
fifty-one  thousand  shares." 

"  What  would  it  cost  ?  " 

"  Anywhere  between  three  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars — ^all  depending,  as  I  said,  on  the 
thing  being  done  circumspectly,  for  in  these 
rural  communities  the  wildest  rumours  get 
afloat,  and  so,  if  it  became  known  that 
someone  was  in  the  market,  prices  would 
go  up." 

"Well,  I  have  in  my  mind  exactly  the 
man  to  do  the  trick  with  discretion,  and  his 
name  is  Hazlett.  I  will  lodge  in  the  bank 
here  five  thousand  dollars  in  your  name, 
and  I  depend  on  you  to  get  me  at  least  one 
share  over  the  fifty  thousand,  although,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  you  may  purchase  at 
least  a  thousand  in  excess.  Send  the  shares 
to  me  in  Chicago  as  fast  as  you  get  them, 
and  I'll  take  care  of  them." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Steele,  I  shall  do  the 
best  I  can." 

"  We  wiU  return  to  your  office  now, 
Hazlett,  and  I'U  give  you  the  cheque.  In 
these  matters  it's  just  as  well  not  to  lose 
any  time." 

"  There's  another  building  I  want  to  show 
you,  about  five  hundred  yards  down  the 
street." 

"We  won't  mind  it  to-day.  I  have 
determined  to  take  your  advice  and  not 
foreclose  at  the  present  moment.  Let's 
get  back  to  your  office,  for  I  mustn't  miss 
Joe's  train." 

After  Steele  had  returned  to  Chia^o, 
shares  in  the  Farmers'  Railroad  began  to 
drop  in  on  him  in  bulky  packages,  which 
he  duly  noted  and  placed  in  a  safe  deposit. 
Presently  the  packages  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  but  as  the  total  had  already  reached 
forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty, 
Steele  was  not  alarmed  until  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  Hazlett : — 

"Dear  Mr.  Steele, — 

"About  two  weeks  ago  I  became 
suspicious  that  somebody  else  was  buying 
shares  of  the  Farmers'  Road.  I  came  across 
at  that  time  several  people  who  had  sold, 
although  they  did  not  know  to  whom ;  and 
a  few  days  ago  a  young  man  called  upon  me 
to  know  if  I  had  any  shares  for  sale.  I  told 
him  I  had  none,  and  as  I  showed  very  little 
interest  in  the  matter,  I  got  some  informa- 
tion, and  find  that  a  man  named  Dunham, 
of  New  York,  is  the  buyer,  and  apparently 
he  has  agents  all  over  the  country  trying 
to  purchase  shares.  I  would  have  telegraphed 
this  information  to  you  were  it  not  for  the 
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fact  that  our  telegraph-oflSce  is  a  little  leakj, 
and  also  because  I  thoaght  I  had  the  game  in 
my  own  hands.  A  young  woman  in  this  town, 
a  teacher,  Dorothy  Slocum  by  name,  possesess 
a  thousand  shares,  which  I  felt  certain  I 
could  purchase  for  a  reasonable  figure.  I 
began  at  ten  cents,  but  she  refused,  and 
finally  raised  to  fifty  cents,  and  then  a  dollar. 
Higher  than  that  I  could  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  going  without  direct  authority 
from  you.  To  my  amazement,  she  has  in- 
formed me  to-day  that  she  has  been  offered 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  her  stock.  I  ob- 
tained her  promise  that  she  will  not  sell  for 
a  week.  She  telegraphed  her  decision  to 
Dunliam,  and  has  received  an  answer  from 
him  saying  he  is  on  his  way  to  see  her.  I 
learn  from  Miss  Slocum  that  she  is  acquainted 
with  you,  and  I  surmise,  without  being 
certain,  that  you  personally  will  prove  the 
successful  negotiator  if  you  are  on  the  spot. 
This  letter  should  reach  you  in  time  to 
enable  you  to  reach  here  at  least  as  soon 
as  Dunham,  and  I  advise  prompt  action  on 
your  part  if  we  are  to  secure  that  thousand 
shares.  If  you  cannot  come,  telegraph  me 
any  one  of  the  following  words,  and  I  shall 
understand  I  am  authorised  to  offer  the 
amount  set  down  opposite  that  word. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 
"Jambs  P.  Hazlbtt." 

There  followed  this  a  dozen  words,  signify- 
ing amounts  from  ten  thousand  dollars 
upwards. 

Lawyer  Hazlett  received  a  tel^ram :  "  Will 
reach  Slocum  Junction  at  twelve  to-morrow. 
Arrange  special  train  on  the  Farmers'  Road 
to  Bunker\^ille  to  be  at  Junction. — Steele." 

The  moment  Dunham's  name  caught  Jack 
Steele's  eye  in  the  lawyer's  letter,  he  knew 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  most  unscnipulous 
man  in  the  railway  business,  which  is  saying 
much.  Dunham  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Rockervelt  system,  and,  as  far  as  money  was 
concerned,  could  outbid  him  a  thousand  to 
one. 

When  the  Greased  Lightning  Express 
stopped  at  Slocum  Junction  on  this  occasion, 
John  Steele  had  ample  time  to  reach  the 
platform,  because  the  express  detached  itself 
from  a  sumptuous  private  car  before  it 
pursued  its  journey  further  west. 

'*  Aha  I "  said  Jack  to  himself,  "  friend 
Dunham  travels  in  style." 

The  station-master  greeted  Steele  with  the 
cordiality  of  an  old  friend. 

"Here  is  a  letter  which  lawyer  Hazlett 


sent  out  to  be  handed  to  you  as  soon  as  yoa 
arrived,  and  wished  you  to  read  it  at  once." 
Steele  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read :  — 

"  I  am  sorry  about  the  special  train,  but 
Dunham  had  telegraphed  from  New  York 
ordering  it  before  your  wire  came.  I  have 
arranged,  however,  that  Joe  will  return  at 
once  for  you,  as  soon  as  he  has  landed  Dan- 
ham  in  Bunkerville.  This  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  negotiations  ;  Miss  Slocum 
has  promised  to  be  away  from  home  when 
Dunham  calls,  and  will  see  yon  first.  I  think 
you've  got  the  inside  track,  although  I  sur- 
mise the  young  woman  is  well  aware  that  she 
holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  I  don't  know 
if  she's  after  all  the  money  she  can  get,  or 
whether  there  is  something  of  friendliness  in 
her  action.  I  rather  suspect  the  latter,  and 
I  think  you  can  conclude  negotiations  before 
she  sees  Dunham  at  all. 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  James  P.  Hazlett." 

Jack  Steele   gave  no  expression   to  the 
annoyance  he  felt  at  missing  the  special.   He 
distrusted  the  lawyer's  optimism,  and  like  a 
flash  resolved  to  be  in  Bunkerville  as  soon  as 
his  antagonist.     Dunham  had  stepped  down 
from  his  private  car,  asked  the  station-master 
where  the  special  was  to  be  found,  and  quickly 
ordered  his  car  to  be  placed  on  a  side  ti^ack. 
When  he  had  entered  the  Bunkerville  com- 
position car,  and  Joe  liad  started  up  his 
wheezy  engine,  Steele  darted  from  the  shadow 
of  the  station,  caught  the  car,  and  sat  down 
on  the  rear  steps  outside,  well  concealed  from 
the  sight  of  anyone  unless  that  person  stood 
by  the  end  window.     All  went  well  until 
they  were  about  five  miles  from  Bunkerville, 
when  Steele  thought  he  recognised  a  lady's 
figure  on  the  highway  ahead,  and  forgetting 
that  he  might  expose  himself  to  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Dunham,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  clutched 
the  stanchions,  and   leaned  forward.      An 
instant  later  the  rear  door  was  thrown  open, 
a  foot  was  planted  energetically  in  the  small 
of  Steele's  back,  and  that  young  man  went 
hurtling  over  the  embankment,  head  over 
heels.    There  were  no  half  measures  with 
Dunham.     Steele  sat  up  bruised  and  daxed, 
not  knowing  whether  he  was  hurt  seriously, 
or  had  escaped  practically  unscathed,  which 
latter  proved  to   be  the  case.      It  seemed 
to    him,  as  he  fell    through    the   air,  he 
heard    a  woman's  scream.      When  he  was 
somewhat  stupidly  debating  whether  this  was 
real  or  imaginary,  his  doubts  were  solved  by 
a  voice  he  recognised. 


t  wf  talk  Umii: 


t>^^ 
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"  "  Oh,  Mr.  Steele,  are  you  hurt  ?  What 
a  brutal  thing  for  that  villain  to  have 
done  ! " 

"  Why,  Miss  Dorothy,  you  of  all  persons  ! 
And  here  was  I  trying  to  sneak  into  Bunker- 
ville  to  see  you  first.  I  thought  you  were 
teaching  school  ?  " 

"  Not  on  Saturdays,  Mr.  Steele,"  said  the 
girl,  laughing.  "  I  see,  after  all,  you  are  not 
very  much  hurt." 

"  I'm  aU  right,  I  think.  Fortunately  Joe 
doesn't  nm  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Dorothy,  I 
want  you  to  marry  me  and  come  to  Chicago." 

Again  the  girl  laughed. 

"  Dear  me,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  you  had 
come  to  buy  my  stock.  I  couldn't  think  of 
taking  advantage  of  a  proposal  that  had  been 
literally  shaken  out  of  a  man.  I'm  afraid 
your  mind  is  wandering  a  bit." 

"  My  mind  was  never  clearer  in  its  life. 
What  is  your  answer,  Dorothy  ?  " 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  still  laughing  a 
little.  The  rivulet  was  at  their  feet,  the 
railway  embankment  behind  them,  the  high- 
way, shrouded  by  trees,  in  front. 

"  Suppose  we  talk  business  first,  and  in- 
dulge in  sentiment  after  ? "  said  the  girl, 
with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  I  have 
been  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  for  my 
shares.   Are  you  prepared  to  pay  as  much  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"I  imagine  Mr.  Dunham  would  never 
have  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
see  me  if  he  were  not  prepared  to  pay  a  much 
larger  sum.      I  have  therefore  two  further 


provisos  to  make.  You  will  pay  me  ten 
thousand  down.  Proviso  number  one  is  that 
you  will  give  me  ten  per  cent,  on  the  profits  you 
make  in  this  transaction.  Of  course,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Hazlett's  caution,  I  know  there  is 
something  very  large  going  on,  and  naturally 
I  wish  to  profit  by  it." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Slocum,  and  I 
agree  to  the  ten  per  cent,  suggestion  ;  in  fact, 
I  offered  you  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
beginning,  and  myself  into  the  bargain,  which 
proposal  you  have  ignored.  What  is  the 
second  proviso  ?  " 

"  I  am  told  you  have  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence in  railway  circles  in  Chicago." 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  Can  you  get  a  good  place  for  a  capable 
and  deserving  young  man  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  Does  he  understand  rail- 
roading ?  " 

*'  Yes,  he  is  the  station-master  at  Slocum 
Junction." 

"  Oh,  the  station-master  1  Certainly.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  offer  him  a  good 
position.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  I 
like  him  exceedingly." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  downcast  eyes,  pulling  a  flower 
and  picking  it  to  pieces ;  "  for  that  brings 
us  to  the  sentiment,  and  I  show  my  confi- 
dence in  you  and  the  great  esteem  in  which 
I  hold  you,  by  telling  you  this  strict  secret 
—that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
station-master,  and  am  anxious  to  get  to 
Chicago." 


A    VOICE. 

RUMMER  8lng5  at  the  door!    Oh,  it's  up  my  heart  and  away 
^^    Prom  this  empty  house  of  Love  with  its  dust  of  yesterday ! 
Abroad  is  a  glad,  wild  wind  and  riot  of  blossoming, 
And  the  room  where  we  sit  is  dull,  a  cheerless  and  sunless  thing; 
Now  throw  we  the  casement  wide  and  hear  and  heed  and  obey. 

Life  is  loud  on  the  hills,  and  the  harlequin  blooms  are  gay. 

Let  us  out  from  this  shrouded  place  as  long-caged  birds  may  wing; 
The  Winter  hath  known  our  tears,  but  now,  in  the  steps  of  Spring, 

Summer  sings  at  the  door. 

For  mourner  of  Love  no  more,  but  lover  of  Life  I  stay. 
Till  the  red  blood  fails  to  leap  and  Joy  is  a  thing  gone  grey, 

I  come  from  a  haunted  house— my  grief  to  your  winds  I  fling; 

Oh,  Earth  of  the  mother-heart,  be  good  to  the  soul  I  bring: 
I  hear  your  peace  in  her  voice,  your  call  in  her  roundelay- 
Summer  sings  at  the  door ! 

THEODOSIA    GARRISON, 


LITTLE   WARHORSE: 


THE    STORY    OF    A    JACK-RABBIT 


By  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON.* 


THE  Little  Warhorse  knew  practically 
all  the  dogs  in  town.  First,  there 
was  a  very  large,  -brown  dog  that 
had  pursued  him  many  times,  a  dog  that 
he  always  got  rid  of  by  slipping  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  board  fence.  Second,  there 
was  a  small,  active  dog  that  could  follow 
through  that  hole,  and  him  he  baffled  by 
leaping  a  twenty-foot  irrigation  ditch  that 
had  steep  sides  and  a  swift  current.  The 
dog  could  not  make  this  leap.  It  was  sure 
medicine  for  him,  and  the  boys  still  call 
that  place  "Jacky's  Jump."  But  there 
was  a  greyhound  that  could  leap  better  than 
the  jack,  and  when  he  could  not  follow 
through  a 
fence,  he  could 
jump  over  it. 
He  tried  the 
Warhorse's 
mettle  more 
than  once,  and 
the  jack  only 
saved  himself 
by  his  quick 
dodging,  till 
they  got  to  an 
OsagQ  hedge, 
and  here  the  greyhound  had  to  give  it  up. 
Besides  this  there  was  in  town  a  rabble  of 
big  and  little  dogs  that  were  troublesome, 
but  easily  left  behind  in  the  open. 

In  the  country  there  was  a  dog  at  eagh 
fannhouse,  but  only  one  that  the  Warhorse 
really  feared — that  was  a  big,  fierce  half- 
greyhound,  a  creature  so  swift  and  per- 
tinacious that  he  had  several  times  forced 
the  Warhorse  to  his  final  shifts  to  escape. 

For  the  town  cats  he  cared  little  ;  only 
once  or  twice  had  he  been  threatened  by 
them.  A  huge  tom-cat,  flushed  with  many 
victories,  came  crawling  up  to  where  he 
fed  one  moonlit  night.  The  Warhorse  saw 
the  black  creature  with  the  glowing  eyes, 
and  a  moment  before  the  final  rush  he 
faced  it,  raised  up  on  his  haunches — 
his  hind-legs — ^at  full  length  on  his  toes, 
with  his  broad  ears  towering  up   yet  six 

*  Copjriglit,  1905,  br  Erneet  Thomp0on  ^ton,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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inches  higher ;  then  letting  out  a  loud 
^^Chvrir — churrr'''' — his  best  attempt  at  a 
roar — he  sprang  five  feet  forward  and  landed 
on  the  cat's  head,  driving  in  liis  sharp  hind- 
nails,  and  the  old  torn  fled  in  terror  from 
the  weird  two-legged  giant.  This  trick  lie 
had  tried  several  times  with  success,  but  twice 
it  turned  out  a  sad  failure — once  when  the 
cat  proved  to  be  a  mother  whose  kittens  were 
near — then  Jack  Warhorse  had  to  flee  for  his 
life ;  and  the  other  time  was  when  he  made 
the  mistake  of  landing  hard  on  a  skunk. 
•  «  «  «  * 

But  the  greyhound    was  the   dangerous 
enemy,  and   in   him    the   Warhorse  might 

have  found  his 
^JSy  fate  but  for  a 

**^  ''  curious  adven- 

ture with  a 
happy  ending 
for  the  jack. 

He  fed  by 
night;  there 
were  fewer 
enemies  about 
then,  and  it 
was  easier  to 
hide ;  but  one 
day  at  dawn  in  winter  he  had  lingered  long 
at  an  alfalfa  stack,  and  was  crossing  the  open 
snow  towards  his  forest  form,  when,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  he  met  the  greyhound 
prowling  outside  the  town.  With  open  snow 
and  growing  daylight  there  was  no  chance 
to  hide — nothing  but  a  run  in  the  open,  with 
soft  snow  that  hindered  the  jack  more  than 
it  did  the  hound. 

Away  they  went — superb  runners  in  fine 
fettle.  How  they  skimmed  across  the  snow, 
raising  it  in  little  puff — puff — puffs  each 
time  their  nimble  feet  went  down  !  This 
way  and  that,  swerving  and  dodging,  went 
the  chase.  Everything  favoured  the  dog; 
his  empty  stomach,  the  cold  weather,  the 
soft  snow  ;  while  the  rabbit  was  also  handi- 
capped by  his  heavy  meal  of  alfalfa.  But 
his  feet  went  puff — puff  so  fast  that  a  dozen 
of  the  little  snow-jets  were  in  view  at  once. 
The  chase  continued  in  the  open,  no 
friendly  hedge  was  near,  and  every  attempt 
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to  reach  a  fence  was  cleverly  stopped  by 
the  hound.  Jack's  ears  were  losing  their 
bolt  np-cock,  a  sure  sign  of  failing  heart 
or  wind,  when  all  at  once  these  flags  went 
boldly  up,  as  under  sudden  renewal  of 
strength.  The  Warhorse  put  forth  all  his 
power,  not  to  reach  the  heage  to  the  north, 
but  over  the  open  prairie  eastward.  The 
greyhound  followed,  and  within  fifty  yards 
the  jack  dodged  to  foil  his  fierce  pursuer ; 
but  on  the  next  tack  he  was  on  his  eastern 
course  again  ;  and  so,  tacking  and  dodging, 
he  kept  the  line  direct  for  the  next  farm- 
house, where  was  a  very  high  board  fence 
with  a  hen-hole,  and  where  also  there  dwelt 
his  other  hated  enemy,  the  big,  black  dog. 
An  outer  hedge  delayed  the  greyhound  for 
a  minute,  and  gave  Jack  time  to  dash 
through  the  hen-hole  into  the  yard,  where 
he  hid  to  one  side.  The  greyhound  rushed 
around  to  the  low  gate,  leaped  over  that 
among  the  hens,  and  aa  they  fled  cackling 
and  fluttering,  some  lambs  bleated  loudly, 
and  their  natural  guardian,  the  big,  black 
dos;,  ran  to  the  rescue,  and  Warhoi^se  slipped 
out  again  by  the  hole  at  which  he  had 
entered.  Horrible  sonnds  of  dog  hate  and 
fury  were  heard  behind  him  in  the  henyard, 
and  how  it  ended  he  did  not  know,  but  it 
was  remarkable  that  he  never  afterwards  was 
troubled  by  the  swift  greyhound  that  one 
time  lived  in  Newchusen. 

Newchusen  was  a  ramshackle  Western 
town.  The  surrounding  region  of  Kaskado 
had  been  settled  very  quickly  a  few  years 
before,  and  the  railroad  coming  through  had 
caused  a  gathering  of  about  one  hundred 
miserable  shanties,  that  sheltered  a  population 
whose  main  idea  seemed  to  be  to  leave  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  only  beauty  of  the 
place  was  a  few  lines  of  hand-planted  trees. 

The  country  about  was  more  interesting. 
It  was  cut  up  into  small  farms  with  their 
windmill  pumps  and  Osage  orange  hedges  in 
all  directions.  The  changes  made  by  the 
settlement  had  brought  a  great  change  to 
the  jack-rabbits.  Their  natural  enemies 
were  driven  out  by  unwise  laws,  the  hedges 
and  ditches  helped  to  protect  them,  and  they 
increased  yearly  in  numbers.  Their  natural 
home  was  the  open  prairie,  but,  relying  on 
their  speed,  the  bolder  ones  did  not  hesitate 
to  enter  the  barnyards  and  even  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

The  national  colour  of  the  jacks  is  the 
black-and-white  marks  on  ears  and  tail. 
These  marks  are  very  large  and  bright  in 
the  finest  jacks.  Little  Warhorse  was  one 
of  those  rare  and  gifted   individuals  that 


sometimes  appear.  He  was  often  in  the 
town,  because  the  best  forage  was  there,  and 
his  powers  were  high  enough  to  justify  his 
boldness,  while  his  coat  and  markings,  so 
dull  in  his  duller  kindred,  shone,  as  he  ran 
like  charcoal  on  drifted  snow. 


Next  summer  was  a  wonderful  year  for  the 
jack-rabbits.  A  foolish  law  had  set  a 
bounty  on  hawks  and  owls,  and  had  caused  a 
general  massacre  of  these  feathered  poh'ce- 
men  ;  consequently  the  rabbits  had  multi- 
plied in  such  numbers  that  they  now  were 
threatening  to  devastate  the  country. 

The  farmers,  who  were  the  sufferers  from 
the  bounty  law,  as  well  as  the  makers  of  it, 
decided  on  a  great  rabbit-drive.  All  the 
county  was  invited  to  come  on  a  given 
morning  to  the  main  road  north  of  the 
county,  with  the  intention  of  sweeping  the 
whole  region  upwind,  and  at  length  driving 
the  rabbits  into  a  huge  corral  of  close  wiie 
netting.  Dogs  were  barred  as  unmanageable, 
and  guns  as  dangerous  among  a  crowd,  but 
every  man  and  boy  carried  a  couple  of  long 
sticks  and  a  bagful  of  stones.  Women  came 
on  horseback  and  in  buggies  ;  many  carried 
rattles  or  horns  and  old  tins  to  make  a  noise. 
A  number  of  the  buggies  trailed  a  string  of 
old  cans  or  tied  some  laths  to  scrape  on  the 
wheel  spokes,  and  thus  add  no  little  to  the 
deafening  clatter  of  the  drive.  As  rabbits 
have  marvellously  sensitive  hearing,  a  noise 
that  is  distracting  to  mankind  is  likely  to 
prove  bewildering  to  them.  The  weather 
was  favourable,  and  at  eight  in  the  morning 
the  word  to  advance  was  given.  The  line 
was  about  five  miles  long  at  first,  and  there 
was  a  man  or  a  boy  every  thirty  or  forty 
yards.  The  buggies  and  riders  were  almost 
entirely  kept  to  the  roads,  but  the  drivers 
were  supposed  to  face  everything  and  keep 
the  front  right  as  a  point  of  honour.  The 
advance  was  roughly  in  three  sides  of  a 
square.  Each  man  made  as  much  noise  as 
he  could,  and  threshed  every  bush  in  his 
path.  A  number  of  rabbits  hopped  out, 
some  low  skimming,  some  soaring  high  every 
few  yards. 


Ordinarily  a  jack  running  from  danger 
makes  one  hop  in  four  or  five — straight  up, 
so  as  to  give  a  view  over  all  near  herbage. 
This  is  called  an  observation  or  sky-bop. 
The  clever  jacks  took  only  one  observation 
in  eight  or  ten  hops  ;  the  little  fools  waited 
time  by  making  one  hop  in  three  a  sky-hop. 


■*  X  number  of  labbtU  hopped  oul,  i 
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Some  seemed  to  suspect  the  danger  ahead, 
ii^me  made  for  the  lines,  to  be  at  once 
assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones  that  laid  many 
low.  One  or  two  did  get  through  and 
escape,  but  the  majority  were  sw^ept  ahead  of 
the  drive.  At  first  the  number  seen  was 
small,  but  before  three  miles  were  covered  the 
rabbits  were  running  ahead  in  every  direc- 
tion. After  five  miles — and  that  took  about 
three  hours — the  word  for  the  wings  to  close 
in  was  given.  The  space  between  each  man 
was  closed  up  till  it  was  less  than  ten  feet, 
and  the  whole  drive  converged  ou  the  corral 
within  its  two  long  guide- wings,  or  fences  : 
the  end  lines  joined  these  wings,  and  the 
surround  was  complete.  The  drivers  closed 
in  rapidly  now,  and  scores  of  the  rabbits 
were  killed  as  they  ran  too  near  the  drivers. 
Their  bodies  strewed  the  ground,  but  the 
swarms  seemed  to  increase,  and  in  the  final 
move  before  the  victims  were  cooped  up  in 
the  corral,  the  two-acre  space  surrounded  was 
a  whirling  mass  of  driving,  jumping,  bound- 
ing rabbits.  Bound  and  round  they  circled 
and  leaped,  looking  for  a  chance  to  escape  ; 
but  the  inexorable  crowd  grew  thicker  as 
the  ring  grew  steadily  smaller,  and  the 
whole  swaim  was  forced  along  the  chute 
into  the  tight  corral,  some  to  squat  stupidly 
in  the  middle,  some  to  race  around  the  outer 
wall,  some  to  seek  hiding  in  corners  or 
under  each  other. 

And  the  Little  Warhorse — where  was  he 
in  all  this  ?  The  drive  had  swept  him  along, 
and  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the 
corral.  But  a  curious  sort  of  selection  had 
been  established.  The  pen  was  to  be  a 
death-trap  for  the  rabbits,  except  the  best, 
the  soundest — and  many  were  those  that 
were  unsound.  Those  that  think  of  all  wild 
animals  as  pure  and  perfect  things  would 
have  been  shocked  to  see  how  many  halt, 
maimed,  and  diseased  there  were  in  that  pen 
of  four  or  five  thousand  jack-rabbi te.  It 
was  a  Boman  victory — the  rabbits  of 
prisoners  were  to  be  butchered.  The 
choicest  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  arena. 
The  arena  ?    Yes ;  that  was  the  coursing-park. 


"■"•^•J!^ 


"  Rabbits  Uke  their  troubleB  lightly." 


In  that  corral  trap,  prepared  beforehand 
for  the  rabbits,  were  placed  a  number  of 
small  boxes  along  the  wall — a  whole  series  of 
them,  five  hundred  at  least,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  one  jack. 

In  the  last  rush  of  the  drive  the  swiftest 
jacks  first  reached  the  pen.  Some  were  swift 
and  silly ;  they  got  to  the  pen  and  rushed 
wildly  round  and  round  ;  some  were  swift 
and  wise :  they  at  once  sought  the  hiding 
afforded  by  the  little  boxes,  all  now  full. 
Five  hundred  of  the  swiftest  and  wisest  had 
been  selected  thus — not  by  any  means  an 
infallible  way,  but  the  simplest  and  readiest. 
These  five  hundred  were  destined  to  be  run 
by  greyhounds.  The  surging  mass  of  over 
four  thousand  were  ruthlessly  given  to 
slaughter. 

Five  hundred  little  boxes  with  five 
hundred  bright-eyed  jack-rabbits  were  put 
on  the  train  that  day,  and  among  them  was 
Little  Jack  Warhorse. 


Babbits  take  their  troubles  lightly,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  great  terror 
was  felt  by  the  boxed  jacks,  once  the  uproar 
of  the  massacre  was  over;  and  when  they 
reached  the  coursing-park  near  the  great 
city  and  were  turned  out  one  by  one,  very 
gently — yes,  gently ;  the  Boman  guards 
were  careful  of  their  prisoners,  being  re- 
sponsible for  them— -the  jacks  found  little 
to  complain  of,  a  big  enclosure  with  plenty 
of  good  food,  and  no  enemies  to  annoy  them. 
The  very  next  morning  their  training 
began.  A  score  of  little  doors  were  opened 
into  a  much  larger  field — the  park.  After  a 
number  of  jacks  had  wandered  out  through 
these  doora,  a  rabble  of  boys  appeared  and 
drove  them  back,  pursuing  them  noisUy 
until  all  were  again  in  the  great  pen,  caUed 
the  haven.  A  few  days  of  this  taught  the 
jack-rabbits  that  when  pursued  their  safety 
was  to  get  back  by  one  of  the  hatches  into 
the  haven.  Now  the  second  lesson  began. 
The  whole  band  was  driven  by  a  side  door 
into  a  long  lane  which  led  around  three 

sides  of  the  park  into 
another  pen  at  the  far 
end.     This   was    the 
fir^  starting-pen.  Its  door 

1^  into  the  arena — that 

is,   the    park — was 
,      u  -<jS?^  opened,    tne    rabbite 

^-  -       -    '..y^"^    driven  forth,  and  then 

a.  mob  of  boys  and 
dogs  in  hiding  burst 
forth  and  pursued 
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them  acroes  the  open.  The  whole  army  went 
bobbing  and  bounding  away,  some  of  the 
younger  ones  soaring  in  a  sky-hop  as  a 
matter  of  habit ;  but  low  skimming  ahead 
of  them  all  was  a  goi^eous  black-and-white 
one ;  clean-limbed  and  bright-eyed,  he  had 
atti*acted  attention  in  the  pen,  but  now  in  the 
field  he  led  the  band  with  easy  lope  that  put 
him  as  far  ahead  of  them  all  as  they  were 
ahead  of  the  rabble  of  common  dogs. 

"Lnk  at  that,  would  ye — but  ain't  he  a 
Little  Warhorse  ? "  shouted  a  villainous- 
looking  Irish  stable-boy,  and  thus  the  rabbit 
was  named. 

When  half-wav  across  the  course,  the 
jacks  remembered  the  haven,  and  all  swept 
to  it  and  in,  like  a  snow-cloud  over  the  drifts. 

This  was  the  second  lesson — to  lead 
straight  for  the  haven  as  soon  as  driven 
from  the  pen.  In  a  week  all  had  learned  it 
and  were  ready  for  the  great  annual  meet  of 
the  coursing  club. 

The  Little  Warhorse  was  now  well  known 
to  the  grooms  and  hangers-on ;  his  colours 
usually  marked  him  clearly,  and  his  leader- 
ship was  in  a  measure  recognised  by  the 
long-eared  herd  that  fled  with  him.  He 
figured  more  or  less  with  the  djgs  in  the 
tdk  and  betting  of  the  men. 

."Wonder  if  old  Dignam  is  going  to  enter 
Minkie  this  year  ?  " 

"  Faix,  an'  if  he  does,  I  bet  the  Little 
Warhorse  will  take  the  gimp  out  av  her  and 
her  running  mate.'' 

"I'll  bet  three  to  one  that  my  old  Jen 
will  pick  the  Warhorse  up  before  he  passes 
the  grand-stand,"  growled  a  dog-man. 

"An'  it's  meself  will  take  that  bet  in 
dollars,"  said  Mickey ;  "  an'  moore  than 
thot,  Oi'U  put  np  a  hull  month's  stuff  thot 
there  ain't  a  dog  in  the  mate  that  kin  turrn 
the  Warhorse  wunst  on  the  hull  coorse." 

So  they  wrangled  and  wagered,  but  each 
day  as  they  put  the  rabbits  through  their 
paces  there  were  those  that  believed  that 
they  had  found  a  wonderful  runner  in  the 
Little  Warhorse,  one  that  would  give  the 
be^  greyhounds  something  that  is  rarely  seen 
— a  straight^  stem  chase  from  start  to  grand- 
stand and  haven. 


The  first  morning  of  the  meet  dawned 
bright  and  promising.  The  grand-stand  was 
fill^  with  a  city  crowd.  The  usual  types  of 
a  racecourse  appeared  in  force.  Here  and 
there  were  to  be  seen  the  dog-grooms  lead- 
ing in  leash  single  greyhounds  or  couples, 
shrouded  in  blsmkets,  but   showing    their 
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sinewy  legs,  their  snaky  necks,  their  shaply 
heads  with  long,  reptilian  jaws,  and  tneir 
quick,  nervous  yellow  eyes  —  hybrids  of 
natural  force  and  human  ingenuity,  the 
most  wonderful  running  machines  ever  made 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Their  keepers  guarded 
them  like  jewels,  tended  them  like  babies, 
and  were  careful  not  only  to  keep  them 
from  picking  up  odd  eatables,  but  also  to 
prevent  their  smelling  unusual  objects  or 
allowing  strangers  to  come  too  near.  Large 
sums  were  wagered  on  these  dogs,  and  a 
cunningly  placed  tack,  a  piece  of  doctored 
meat — ^yes,  an  artfully  compounded  smeU — 
has  been  known  to  turn  a  superb  young 
runner  into  a  lifeless  laggard,  and  to  the 
owner  this  might  spell  ruin.  The  dogs 
entered  in  each  class  are  paired  off,  as  each 
contest  is  supposed  to  be  a  duel ;  the  winners 
in  the  first  series  are  then  paired  again.  In 
each  trial  a  jack  is  driven  from  the  starting- 

Sen ;  close  by  in  one  leash  are  the  rival 
ogs,  held  by  the  slipper.  As  soon  as  the 
rabbit  is  well  away,  the  man  has  to  get  the 
dogs  evenly  started  and  slip  them  together. 
On  the  field  is  the  judge,  scarlet-coated  and 
well  mounted.  He  follows  the  chase.  The 
rabbit,  mindful  of  his  training,  speeds  across 
the  open  towards  the  haven  in  full  view  of 
the  grand-stand.  The  dogs  foUow  the  jack ; 
as  the  first  one  comes  near  enough  to  be 
dangerous  the  rabbit  baulks  him  by  dodging. 
Eetch  time  the  rabbit  is  turned  scores  for  the 
dog  that  did  it,  and  a  final  point  is  made  by 
the  kill. 

Sometimes  the  kill  takes  place  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  start — that  means  a 
poor  jack  ;  sometimes  it  happens  in  front  of 
the  grand-stand ;  but  sometimes,  on  rare 
occasions,  it  happens  that  the  jack  goes 
sailing  across  the  open  park  a  good  half- 
mile,  and  by  dodging  for  time  runs  to  safety 
in  the  haven.  Four  finishes  are  possible : 
a  speedy  kill ;    a  speedy  winning  of    the 
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haven  ;  new  dogs  to  relieve  the  first  runners, 
who  would  suffer  heart  collapse  in  the  terrific 
strain  of  the  pace  if  kept  up  many  minutes 
in  hot  weather  ;  and  a  final  resort  for  rabbits 
that  by  continued  dodging  defy  and  jeopardise 
the  dogs  and  yet  do  not  win  the  haven.  This 
fourth  fate  is  a  loaded  shot-gun. 

There  is  just  as  much  jockeying  at  a 
Kaskado  coursing  as  at  a  Kaskado  horse- 
race ;  just  as  many  attempts  at  fraud,  and  it 
is  just  as  necessary  to  have  the  judge  and 
the  slipper  beyond  suspicion. 


The  day  before  a  meet,  a  man  of  diamonds 
saw  Irish  Mickey — by  chance.  A  cigar  was 
all  that  visibly  passed,  but  it  had  a  green 
wrapper  that  was  slipped  off  before  lighting. 
Then  a  word :  "  If  you  wuz  slipper  to-morrow, 
and  it  so  came  about  that  Dignam's  Minkie 
gets  done,  well,  it  means  another  cigar." 

"  Faix,  an'  if  I  wuz  slipper,  I  could  load 
the  dice  so  Minkie  would  niver  score  a  pMnt, 
but  her  runnin'  mate  would  have  the  same 
bad  luck." 

"  That  so  ?  "  The  diamond  man  looked 
interested.  "  All  right,  fix  it  so  ;  it  means 
two  cigars." 

Slipper  Slyman  had  always  dealt  on  the 
square— had  scorned  many  approaches  ;  that 
was  well  known.  Most  men  believed  in 
him,  but  there  were  some  malcontents  ;  and 
when  a  man  with  many  gold  seals  approached 
the  steward  and  formulated  charges,  serious 
and  well  backed,  they  must  perforce  suspend 
the  sHppor  pending  an  inquiry  ;  thus  Mickey 
Doo  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Mickey  was  poor  and  not  over-scrupulous. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  make  a  year's  pay  in  a 
minute  ;  nothing  wrong  about  it — no  harm 
to  the  dog,  or  the  rabbit,  either. 

All  jack-rabbits  are  much  alike— every- 
body knows  that.  It  was  simply  a  question 
of  choosing  your  jack. 

The  preliminaries  were  over.  Fifty  jacks 
had  been  run  and  killed.  Now  came  the 
final  for  the  cup — the  cup  and  the  enormous 
stakes. 

Mickey  had  done  his  work  satisfactorily — 
a  fair  slip  given  to  every  leash. 

There  were  the  couples  in  the  fields. 
Minkie  and  her  rival  were  first.  Everything 
had  been  fair  so  far,  and  who  can  say  that 
what  followed  w^as  unfair?  Mickey  could 
free  which  jack  he  pleased. 

"  Number  three ! "  he  called  to  his  partner. 

Out  leaped  the  Little  Warhorse.  Black  and 
white  his  great  V  ears,  easy  and  low  his  five- 
foot  bounds ;  gazing  wildly  at  the  unwonted 


crowd  about  the  park,  he  leaped  high  in  one 
surprising  sky-hop. 

*'  Hrrri-rr  1 "  shouted  the  slipper,  and  his 
partner  rattled  a  stick  on  the  fence.  The 
Warhorse's  bounds  inci-eased  to  eight  or  nine 
feet. 

"  Hrrrrrr  ! " — and  they  were  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  At  thirty  yards  the  hounds  were 
slipped — an  even  slip  :  some  thought  it  could 
have  been  done  at  twenty  yards. 

"  Hrrrrrr  1  Hrrrrrr  ! "  and  the  Warhorse 
was  doing  fourteen-foot  leaps,  not  a  sky-hop 
among  them. 

"  Hrrrrrr  !  " — wonderful  dogs  :  how  they 
sailed  1  But  drifting  ahead  of  them  like  a 
white  sea-bird  or  flying  scud  was  the  War- 
horse. Away  past  the  grand-stand.  And 
the  dogs — were  they  closing  the  gap  or 
start  ?     Closing  !     It  was  lengthening  ! 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  that 
black-and-white  thistledown  had  drifted 
away  through  the  haven  door — the  door  so 
like  that  good  old  hen-hole — and  the  grey- 
hounds pulled  up  amidst  a  roar  of  derision 
and  cheers  for  the  Little  Warhoi-se. 

How  Mickey  did  laugh  I  How  Diguam 
did  swear !  How  the  newspaper-men  did 
scribble — scribble — scribble  ! 

Next  day  there  was  a  paragraph  in  aU  the 
papers : 

WONDERFUL    FEAT    OF   A   JACK-RABBIT. 

TIic  Little  Wsrhoree,  as  he  has  been  styled,  com- 
pletely skunked  two  of  the  most  famous  dogs  cm  the 
turf,  etc. 

There  was  a  fierce  wrangle  among  the 
dog-men.  This  was  a  tie,  since  neither  of 
them  had  scored,  and  Minkie  and  her  rival 
were  allowed  to  run  again,  but  that  half-mile 
had  been  too  hot,  and  they  had  no  show  at 
all  for  the  cup. 

Mickey  met  "  Diamonds "  next  day — by 
chance. 

"  Have  a  cigar,  Mickey  ?  " 

"  Oi  wiU  thot,  sor ;  faix,  thim's  so  foine 
I'd  loike  tw^o — thank  ye,  sor." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Warhorse's 
fame.  From  that  time  he  became  the  pride 
of  the  Irish  boy.  Slipper  Slyman  had  been 
honourably  reinstated,  and  Mickey  reduced  to 
the  ranks  of  jack-starters,  but  that  merely 
helped  to  turn  his  sympathies  from  the  do^ 
to  the  rabbits — or,  rather,  to  the  Warhorse, 
for  of  all  the  five  hundred  that  were  brought 
in  from  the  drive,  he  alone  had  achieved  a  real 
fame.  There  were  several  Uiat  crossed  the 
arena  to  run  again  another  day,  but  he  alone 
had  crossed  the  course  without  getting  even 
a  turn.    Twice  a  week  the  meets  took  place; 


■'Mickey  could  aet  that  Jsck's  ears  were  ginking." 
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fortj  or  fifty  jacks  were  killed  each  time, 
and  the  five  hundred  ia  the  pen  had  been 
nearly  all  eaten  in  the  arena. 


The  Warhorse  had  run  every  day,  and  eacn 
time  had  made  the  haven.  Mickey  became 
wildly  enthusiaatic  about  his  favourite's 
powers.  He  begot  a  positive  affection  for 
the  clean-limbed  racer,  and  stoutly  main- 
tained against  all  that  it  was  a  positive 
honour  to  a  dog  to  be  disgraced  by  such  a 
jack. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  rabbit  to  cross 
the  track  at  all ;  so  when  the  jack  did  it  six 
times  without  having  to  dodge,  the  papers 
took  note  of  it,  and  after  each  meet  there 
would  appear  a  notice  :  **  The  Little  War- 
horse  crossed  again  to-day  :  old-timers  say  it 
shows  how  our  dogs  are  deteriorating." 

After  the  sixth  time  the  rabbit-keepers 
grew  enthusiastic,  and  Mickey,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  brigade,  became  intemperate 
in  his  admiration  I  *'  Be  jabers  I  he  has  a 
right  to  be  torned  loose.  He  has  won  his 
freedom  loike  ivery  Amerikin  done,"  he 
added  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  steward  of  the  race,  who  was,  of  course, 
the  real  owner  of  the  jacks. 

"  All  right,  Mick ;  if  he  gets  across 
thirteen  times,  you  can  ship  him  back  to  his 
native  land,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Shure,  now,  and  won't  you  make  it  tin, 
Bor  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  I  need  him  to  take  the  conceit 
out  of  some  of  the  new  dogs  that  are 
coming." 


"  Thirteen  toimes,  and  he  is  free,  sor  ;  it's 
a  bargain." 

A  new  lot  of  rabbits  arrived  about  this  time, 
and  one  of  these  was  coloured  much  like 
Little  Warhorse.  He  had  no  such  speed,  but 
to  prevent  mistakes  Mickey  caught  his 
favourite  by  driving  him  into  one  of  the 
padded  shipping-boxes,  and  proceeded  with 
the  gatekeeper's  punch  to  "earmark"  him. 
The  punch  was  sharp  ;  a  clear  star  was  cut 
out  of  the  thin  flap,  when  Mickey  exclaimed  : 
"  Faix,  and  Oi'll  punch  ivery  time  ye  cross 
the  coorse."    So  he  cut  six  stars  in  a  row. 

"  Thayer  now,  Warhorse,  shure  it's  a  free 
rabbit  ye'U  be  when  ye  have  yer  thirteen 
stars  loike  our  flag  of  liberty  had  when  we 
got  free." 

Within  a  week  the  Warhorse  had  van- 
quished the  new  greyhounds  and  had  stars 
enough  to  go  round  the  right  ear  and  begin 
on  the  left.  In  a  week  more  the  thirteen 
runs  were  completed,  six  stars  in  the  right  ear 


and  seven  in  the  left,  and  the  newspapers 
had  new  material. 

"  Whoop  !  "  How  Mickey  hoorayed  ! 
"And  it's  a  free  jack  ye  are,  Warhorse! 
Thirteen  always  wuz  a  lucky  number.  I 
never  knowed  it  to  fail." 


"Yes,  I  know  I  did,"  said  the  steward. 
"  But  I  want  to  give  him  one  more  run.  I 
have  a  bet  on  him  against  a  new  dog  here. 
It  won't  hurt  him  now ;  he  can  do  it.  Oh, 
well.  Here,  now,  Mickey,  don't  you  get 
sassy.  One  run  more  this  afternoon.  The 
dogs  run  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Why 
not  Jack  ?  " 

"  They're  not  shtakin'  thayre  loives,  sor." 

"  Oh,  you  get  out !  " 

Many  more  rabbits  had  been  added  to  the 
pen,  large  and  small,  peaceful  and  warb'ke, 
and  one  big  buck  of  savage  instincts,  seeing 
Jack  Warhorse's  hurried  dash  into  the 
haven  that  morning,  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  attack  him. 

At  another  time  Jack  would  have  thumped 
his  skull  as  he  once  did  the  cat's,  and  settled 
the  affair  in  a  minute,  but  now  it  took 
several  minutes,  during  which  he  himself  got 
roughly  handled  ;  so  when  the  afternoon 
came,  he  waa  suffering  from  several  bruises 
and  stiffening  wounds  —  not  serious,  but 
enough  to  lower  his  speed  quite  a  little. 

The  start  was  much  like  those  of  previous 
runs— the  Warhorse  steaming  away  low  and 
lightly,  his  ears  up,  and  the  breeze  whistling 
through  his  thirteen  stars. 

Minkie,  with  Fango,  the  new  dog,  bounded 
away  in  eager  pursuit,  but,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  gap  grew  smaller.  The  Warhorse 
was  losing  ground,  and  right  before  the 
grand-stand  old  Minkie  turned  him,  and  a 
cheer  went  up  from  the  dog-men,  for  all 
knew  the  runners.  Within  fifty  yards 
Fango  scored  a  turn,  and  the  race  was 
right  back  to  the  start.  There  stood  Sly- 
man  and  Mickey.  The  rabbit  dodged,  the 
greyhounds  plunged ;  Jack  could  not  get 
away,  and  just  as  the  final  snap  seemed  near, 
the  Warhorse  leaped  straight  for  Mickey, 
and  in  an  instant  was  hidden  in  his  arms, 
while  the  starter's  feet  flew  out  in  energetic 
kicks  to  repel  the  furious  dogs.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  jack  knew  Mickey  for  a 
friend  ;  he  only  yielded  to  the  old  instinct 
to  fly  from  a  certain  enemy  to  a  neutral  or 
a  possible  friend,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
he  had  wisely  leaped  and  well.  A  cheer 
went  up  from  the  benches  as  Mickey  hurried 
back  with  his  favourite.    But  the  dog-men 
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protested.  "  It  wasn't  a  fair  nin  ;  we  want 
it  finished."  They  appealed  to  the  steward. 
He  had  backed  the  jack  i^inst  Fango. 
He  was  sore  now,  and  ordered  a  new  race. 


An  hour's  rest  was  the  best  Mickey  could 
get  for  him,  and  he  went  as  before,  Fango 
and  Perez  behind  him.  He  seemed  less 
stiff  now ;  he  ran  more  like  himself,  but  a 
little  past  the  stand  he  was  turned  by  Fango, 
and  again  by  Perez,  and  back  and  across 
and  here  and  there,  leaping  frantically,  but 
failing  to  catch  him.  For  several  minutes 
it  lasted.  Mickey  could  see  that  Jack's  ears 
were  sinking.  The  new  dog  leaped ;  Jack 
dodged  almost  under  him  to  avoid  him, 
and  back  to  meet  the  second ;  and  now 
both  ears  were  flat  on  his  back.    But  the 
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"  Star-spmigled  eurs.** 

hounds  were  suffering,  too.  Their  tongues 
were  lolling  out,  their  jaws  and  heaving 
sides  were  splashed  with  foam.  The  War- 
horse's  ears  went  up  again.  His  courage 
seemed  to  revive  in  their  distress.  He 
made  a  straight  dash  for  the  haven ;  but 
the  straight  dash  was  just  what  the  hounds 
could  do,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  he 
was  turned  again,  to  begin  another  desperate 
piXOLt  of  zigzag.  Then  the  dog-men  saw 
danger  for  their  dogs,  and  two  new  ones 
were  slipped — two  fresh  hounds — surely  they 
could  end  the  race.  But  they  did  not. 
The  first  two  were  vanquished — gasping — 
out  of  it,  but  the  next  two  racing  near, 
the  Warhorse  put  forth  all  his  strength. 
He  left  the  first  two  far  behind — was 
nearly  to  the  haven  when  the  second  two 
came  up. 
Nothing  now  but  dodging  could  save 
•  him.  His  ears  were  sinking  now  ;  his  heart 
was  pattering  on  his  ribs,  but  his  spirit  was 


strong.  He  flung  himself  in  wildest  zigzags. 
The  hounds  tumbled  over  each  other.  Again 
and  again  they  thought  they  had  him.  One 
of  them  snapped  off  the  end  of  his  long, 
black  tail,  yet  he  escaped  ;  but  he  could  not 
get  to  the  haven.  The  luck  was  against 
him.  He  was  forced  nearer  to  the  grand- 
stand. A  thousand  ladies  were  watohing. 
The  time  limit  was  up.  The  second  dogs 
were  suffering  now,  when  Mickey  came 
running,  yelling  like  a  madman-r-words — 
imprecations — crazy  sounds — 

"  Ye  blackguard  hoodlums !  Ye  dhirty, 
cowardly  bastes  I "  and  rushed  furiously  at 
the  dogs,  intent  to  do  them  bodily  harm. 

Officers  came  running  and  shouting,  and 
Mickey,  shrieking  hatred  and  defiance,  was 
dragged  from  the  field,  reviling  dogs  and 
men  with  every  horrid,  insulting  name  he 
could  think  of  or  invent. 

"  Fair  play !  whayer's  yer  fair  play  ?  ye 
liars  !  ye  dhirty  cheats  I  ye  cowards  !  "  and 
they  drove  him  from  the  arena.  The  last 
he  saw  of  it  was  the  four  foaming  dogs 
feebly  dodging  after  a  weak  and  worn-out 
jack-rabbit,  and  the  judge  on  his  horse 
beckoning  to  the  man  with  the  gun. 

The  gate  closed  behind  him,  and  Mickey 
heard  a  "  bang — hang !  "  an  unusual  uproar 
mixed  with  yelps  of  dogs,  and  knew  that 
little  Jack  Warnorse  had  been  served  with 
finish  number  four. 


All  his  life  he  had  loved  dogs,  but  his 
sense  of  fair  play  was  outraged.  He  could 
not  get  in  nor  see  in,  where  he  was.  He  raced 
along  the  lane  to  the  haven,  where  he  could 
get  a  good  view,  and  arrived  in  time  to  see 
— Little  Jack  Warhorse  with  his  half-masted 
ears  limp  into  the  haven,  and  realised  at 
once  that  the  man  with  the  gun  had  missed, 
had  hit  the  wrong  runner,  for  there  was  the 
crowd  at  the  stand  watohing  two  men  who 
were  carrying  a  wounded  greyhound,  while 
a  veterinary  surgeon  was  ministering  to 
another  panting  on  the  ground. 

Mickey  looked  about,  seized  a  little 
shipping-box,  put  it  at  the  angle  of  the 
haven,  carefully  drove  the  tired  thing  into 
it,  closed  the  lid  ;  then,  with  the  box  under 
his  arm,  he  scaled  the  fence  unseen  and  was 
gone. 

It  didn't  matter ;  he  had  lost  his  job 
anyway.  He  tramped  away  from  the  city. 
He  took  the  train  at  the  nearest  station  and 
travelled  some  hours,  and  now  he  was  in 
rabbit  country  again.  The  sun  had  long 
gone  down  ;  the  night  with  its  stars  was 
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over  the  plaia  when,  among  the  farms,  the 
Osage  aiiu  alfalfa,  Mickey  Doo  opeaed  the 
box  and  gently  put  the  Warborse  out. 

Grinning  as  be  did  bo,  he  said  :  "  Sbure 
an'  it's  ould  OireUnd  that's  proud  to  set 
the  thirteen  etars  at  liberty  wanue  more  I  " 

For  a  moment  tbe  little  Warhorse  gazed 
in  doubt,  then  took  three  or  four  long  leaps 
and  a  sky-bop  to  get  his  bearitige.  Now, 
spreading    his    national    colours    and    bis 


honour-marked  ears,  he  bounded  into  his 
hard-won  freedom,  strong  ob  ever,  and  mett«d 
into  the  nij^bt  of  bis  native  plain. 

He  has  been  seen  many  times  in  Kaskado, 
and  there  have  been  many  rabbiKlrives  in 
that  region,  but  be  seems  to  know  some 
means  of  baffling  them  now,  for  in  all  tbe 
thousands  that  have  been  trapped  and 
corralled,  they  never  have  sinoe  seen  tbe 
star-spai^led  eats  of  Little  Jack  Warhorse. 


npHE  meadow-lark  ripples  out  o'er  the  fresh  stubble 
'      A  bugle-note  merry  to  herald  the  Sun,— 
Come  wander,  O,  wander  I    A  truce  to  all  trouble. 
Sing  Hey,  nonny  aonn},~the  Summer's  begun  I 

Sing  Hey,  nonny  nonny  1    The  scent  of  the  baying,— 
The  dew  of  the  mornlng,-the  aweet  of  the  year. 

The  hearts  of  us  now  are  too  blithe  for  the  saying 
Of  aught  but  "Hey-ei-ol    The  Summer  is  here." 

A-perch  on  the  lence-po«t  the  squirrel  sits  sentry; 

The  rabbit  runs  skipping  j  -the  creek  sparkles  by ; 
Small  folk  of  the  hill,- the  shy  woodland  gentry,— 

Sing,  each  in  his  way,  "O,  the  Summer  and  11" 

5lng  Hey,  tor  the  dawning.    The  meadow  a-qulver 

With  dew-brushed  green  where  the  quail  trooped  past; 

The  haze  on  the  mountain,— the  glint  on  the  river,— 
Sing  Hey-o,  tbe  Summer  1— It's  Summer  at  iastl 


AYESHA 

THE    RETURN    OF    "SHE." 
By    H.   rider    haggard.* 

STNOPSTS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTKRS.— The  return  of  "  She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed "  is  recoided  by 
Ladwig  Horace  Hollv,  the  friend  of  that  I^eo  Vincey  whom  Ayesha  the  beautiful  loved  in  the  awful  tombs  of  Kdr. 
When  the  record  begins,  the  two  men  are  living  in  an  old  house  remote  upon  the  seashore  of  Cumberland,  where 


in  all  her  former  loveliness.  She  beckons  him,  and  in  a  vision  his  spirit  follows  her  into  a  realm  of  snowy  peaks 
£iir  beyond  the  furthest  borders  of  Thibet.  A  sign  in  the  clouds  at  dawn  is  repented  from  this  vision  to  both  Leo 
and  Holly,  and  together  they  start  for  Central  Asia.  Sixteen  years  of  toil,  struggle,  and  strange  adventure  pass, 
and  thev  are  still  searching  for  **  a  mountain  peak  shaped  like  the  Symbol  of  Life.  After  many  wanderings  they 
find  themselves  in  a  country  where  no  European  has  ever  set  foot,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  vast  Cherga 
mountains,  far  eastward  from  Turkestan.  Sheltered  awhile  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  they  hear  of  the  recent  visit 
of  a  stranger  who  has  told  the  Lamas  that  his  countryfolk,  "dwelling  beyond  the  Far  Mountains,"  worship  a 
priestefls  called  Hes,  or  the  Hesea,  and  upon  persuasion  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  tells  them  that  in  a  former 
mcanuttion  be  himself  has  seen  the  great  priestess,  who  was  "  all  loveliness."  A  perilous  ascent  into  the  unexplored 
moimtain  fastness  leads  them  to  the  revelation  of  "  the  ci'ux  ansata,  the  Symbol  of  Life  itself."  Rescued  from 
drowning  by  a  beautiful  woman  and  an  aged  man,  they  are  conducted  through  "  The  Gt  te "  into  the  kingdom 
and  city  of  Kaloon.  Their  saviours,  they  learn,  are  the  Khania  or  Queen  of  Kaloon,  and  a  venerable  physician 
of  inafpcal  powera.  Is  this  woman  Ayesha?  No;  they  conjecture  her  rather  to  be  Ameiartas,  who  wrote  the 
"sherd"  of  the  former  chronicle.  She  faUs  in  love  with  I^o.  and  he  and  Holly  learn  that  her  husband,  the 
Khan,  is  a  inadman.  Simbri,  the  magician,  and  Atene,  the  Khania,  have  already  received  a  solemn  chaige 
from  the  Hesea  of  the  "  College  "  in  the  Mountain  of  Fire  to  receive  two  strangera  and  bring  them  safely  to  the 
Mountain.  But  Atene's  love  for  Leo  makes  her  detain  the  travellers  awhile  in  Kaloon,  and  she  even  proposes 
that  the  Khan  shall  be  murdered  so  that  she  can  wed  Leo.  To  this  the  Englishman  replies:  *'I  go  to  ask  a 
certain  question  of  the  Oracle  on  yonder  mountain  peak.  With  your  will  or  without  it,  I  tell  you  that  I  go, 
and  afterwards  you  can  settle  which  is  the  stronger — the  Khania  of  Kaloon  or  the  Hesea  of  the  House  of  Fire." 
The  Khan  himself  assists  the  escape  of  the  traveUera  for  their  further  journey,  but  his  jealousy  has  been  aroused, 
and  after  they  have  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the  fire-crowned  Mountain  he  pureqes  them  with  his  death-hounds. 
After  a  long  chase,  a  few  of  the  brutes,  and  the  Khan,  overtake  them,  and  a  terrible  struggle  ensues,  in  whidi 
Leo  and  Holly  eventually  prove  the  victors,  and  the  Khan  is  slain.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Khania  and  Simbri 
overtake  them  and  seek  to  persuade  them  to  return,  but  they  refuse.  The  Khania  leaves  them,  saying :  "  We 
do  not  part  thus  easily.  Tou  havu  summoned  me  to  the  Mountain,  and  even  to  the  Mountain  I  will  foUow  you. 
Aye,  and  tiiere  I  will  meet  its  spirit.  ...  I  will  match  my  strength  and  magic  against  here,  as  it  is  decreed 
that  I  shall  do."  Preserved  by  priestly  intervention  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a  strange  people,  they  realise 
that  they  are  nearing  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  mysterious  Hesea.  And  on  the  Mountam  itself,  conducted 
by  the  veiled  form  of  a  strange  woman,  they  meet  a^in  with  Atene,  who  brings  thither  her  dead  husband  to  Hie 
bnrying-place  of  the  rulen  of  Kaloon.  From  a  pnest,  Oros,  who  ^roes  with  wem,  they  learn  that  for  thousands 
of  years  this  Mountain  has  been  the  home  of  a  peculiar  fire-worship,  of  which  the  head  hierophant  is  a  woman. 
To  the  veiled  figure  of  Hes,  on  her  throne,  the  two  Englishmen  tell  of  their  wandering  search;  but  before  they 
can  learn  whether  she  is  really  the  Ayesha  of  their  former  knowledge,  they  are  witnesses  of  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  dead  Khan  and  the  consignment  of  his  corpse  to  **  the  Fiery  Gutf." 

CHAPTER    XV.  whom  I  have  waited  these  many  years,  as  is 

THE    SECOND   ORDEAL.  well  known  to  you.    NoF  Can  I  tell  the  issue, 

.  smce  to  me,  to  whom  power  is  given  so 

{Conttnued.^  ireely,  foresight  of   the  future    is  denied. 

11  HE  Hesea  sat  brooding  on  her  rocky  It  well  may  happen,  therefore,  that  this  seat 

throne.    She  also  knew  that  the  hour  will  soon  be  empty  and  this  frame  but  food  for 

had  come.    Presently  she  sighed,  then  the  eternal  fires.     Nay,  grieve  not,   grieve 

motioned  with  her  sceptre  and  spoke  a  word  not,  for  I  do  not  die  ;  and  if  so,  the  spirit 

or  two,  dismissing  the  priests  and  priestesses,  shall  return  again. 

who  departed  and  were  seen  no  more.     Two  "  Hearken,    Papave.      Thou   art   of    the 

of  them  remained,  however — Oros  and  the  blood,  and  to  thee  alone  have  I  opened  all 

head  priestess,  who   was  called  Papave,  a  the  doors  of  wisdom.     If  I  pass  now  or  at 

young  woman  of  a  noble  countenance.  any  time,  take  thou  the  ancient  power,  fill 

"  Listen,  my  servants,"  she  said.     "  Great  thou  my  place,  and  in  all  things  do  as  I  have 

things  are  about  to  happen,  which  have  to  instructed   thee,   that  from  this  Mountain 

do  with  the  coming  of  yonder  strangers,  for  light  may  shine  upon  the  world.     Further,  I 

^-  Copvright,  1906,  hy  H.  Rider  Haggard,  in  the       command   th^,  and    thee    also,   Oros    my 
United  States  of  Ameriwu  priest,  that  if  I  be  summoned  hence,  you 
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entertain  these  strangers  hospitably,  until  it 
is  possible  to  escort  them  from  the  land, 
whether  by  the  road  they  came  or  across  the 
northern  hills  and  deserts.  Should  the 
Khania  Atene  attempt  to  detain  them 
against  their  will,  then  raise  the  Tribes  upon 
her  in  the  name  of  the  Hesea ;  depose  her 
from  her  seat,  conquer  her  land  and  hold  it. 
Hear  and  obey." 

"  Mother,  we  hear  and  we  will  obey," 
answered  Oros  and  Papave  as  with  a  single 
voice. 

She  waved  her  hand  to  show  that  this 
matter  was  finished  ;  then  after  long  thought 
spoke  again,  addressing  herself  to  the 
Khania. 

*'  Atene,  last  night  thou  didst  ask  me  a 
question  —why  thou  dost  love  this  man,"  and 
sue  pointed  to  Leo.  "  To  that  the  answer 
would  be  easy,  for  is  he  not  one  who  might 
well  stir  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  woman 
such  as  thou  art  ?  But  thou  didst  say  also 
that  thine  own  heart  and  the  wisdom  of 
yonder  magician,  thy  uncle,  told  thee  that 
since  thy  soul  first  sprang  to  life  thou  hadst 
loved  him,  and  didst  adjure  me,  by  the 
Power  to  whom  I  must  give  my  account,  to 
draw  the  curtain  from  the  past  and  let  the 
truth  be  known. 

"  Woman,  the  hour  has  come,  and  I  obey 
thy  summons — not  because  thou  dost 
command,  but  because  it  is  my  will.  Of  the 
beginning  I  can  tell  thee  nothing,  who  am 
still  human  and  no  goddess.  I  know  not 
why  we  three  are  wrapped  in  this  coil  of  fate  ; 
I  know  not  the  destinies  to  which  we  journey 
up  the  ladder  of  a  thousand  lives,  with  grief 
and  pain  climbing  the  endless  stair  of 
circumstance  ;  or,  if  I  know,  I  may  not  say. 
Therefore  I  take  up  the  tale  where  my  own 
memory  gives  me  light." 

The  Hesea  paused,  and  we  saw  her  frame 
shake  as  though  beneath  some  fearful  inward 
effort  of  the  will.  "  Look  now  behind  you  !  " 
she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  wide. 

We  turned,  and  at  first  saw  nothing  save 
the  great  curtain  of  fire  that  rose  from  the 
abyss  of  the  volcano,  whereof,  as  I  have  told, 
the  crest  was  bent  over  by  the  wind  like  the 
crest  of  a  breaking  billow.  But  presently,  as 
we  watched,  in  the  depths  of  this  red  veil, 
Nature's  awful  lamp-flame,  a  picture  began  to 
form  as  it  forms  in  the  seer's  magic  crystal  I. 

Behold  !  a  temple  set  amid  sands  and 
washed  by  a  wide  palm-bordered  river,  and 
across  its  pyloned  court  processions  of  priests, 
who  pass  to  and  fro  with  flaunting  banners. 
The  court  empties  ;  I  could  see  the  shadow 
of    a  falcon's  wings    that    fled    across    its 


sunlit  floor.  A  man  clad  in  a  priest's  white 
robe,  shaven-headed,  and  barefooted,  enters 
through  the  southern  pylon  gate  and  walks 
slowly  towards  a  painted  granite  shrine,  in 
which  sits  the  image  of  a  woman  crowned 
with  the  double  crown  of  Egypt,  surmounted 
by  a  lotus  bloom,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
the  sacred  sistrum.  Now,  as  though  he 
heard  some  sound,  he  halts  and  looks  towards 
us,  and  by  the  heaven  above  me,  his  face  is 
the  face  of  Leo  Vincey  in  his  youth,  the  face, 
too,  of  that  Eallikrates  whose  corpse  we  had 
seen  in  the  Caves  of  Kdr  I 

"  Look,  look  I "  gasped  Leo,  catching  me 
by  the  arm  ;  but  I  only  nodded  my  head  in 
answer. 

The  man  walks  on  again,  and  kneeling 
before  the  goddess  in  the  shrine,  embraces 
her  feet  and  makes  his  prayer  to  her.  Now 
the  gates  roll  open,  and  a  procession 
enters,  headed  by  a  veiled,  noble-looking 
woman,  who  bears  offerings  which  she  sets 
on  the  table  before  the  shrine,  bending  her 
knee  to  the  effigy  of  the  goddess.  Her 
oblations  made,  sue  turns  to  depart,  and  as 
she  goes  brushes  her  hand  against  the  hand 
of  the  watching  priest,  who  hesitates,  then 
follows  her. 

When  all  her  company  have  passed  the 
gate,  she  lingers  alone  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pylon,  ryhispering  to  the  priest  and  pointing 
to  the  riv  r  and  the  southern  land  beyond. 
He  is  disturbed  ;  he  reasons  with  her,  till 
after  one  swift  glance  round,  she  lets  drop 
her  veil,  bending  towards  him  and— their 
lips  meet 

As  she  flies,  her  face  is  turned  towards  ns, 
and  lo  !  it  is  the  very  face  of  Atene,  and 
amid  her  dusky  hair  the  ur9Bus  rears  itself  in 
jewelled  gold,  the  symbol  of  her  royal  rank. 
She  looks  at  the  shaven  priest ;  she  laughs  as 
though  in  triumph;  she  points  to  the 
western  sun  and  to  the  river,  and  is  gone. 

Aye,  and  that  laugh  of  long  ago  is  echoed 
by  Atene  at  our  side,  for  she  also  laughs  in 
triumph  and  cries  aloud  to  the  old  Shaman — 

"  True  diviners  were  my  heart  and  thou  I 
Behold  how  I  won  him  in  the  past  I  " 

Then  like  ice  on  fire  fell  the  cold  voice  of 
the  Hesea. 

"  Be  silent;  woman,  and  see  how  thou 
didst  lose  him  in  the  past." 

Lo  !  the  8cene  changes,  and  on  a  couch  a 
lovely  shape  lies  sleeping.  She  dreams  ;  she 
is  afraid  ;  and  over  her  bends  and  whispers 
in  her  ear  a  shadowy  form  clad  with  the 
emblems  of  the  goddess  in  the  shrine,  but  now 
wearing  upon  her  head  the  vulture  cap.  The 
woman  wakes  from  her  dream  and  looks 


"  Alone  in  the  shadoir  of  tb«  pylon.' 
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round,  and  oh  !  the  face  is  the  face  of  Ajesha 
as  ib  was  seen  of  us  when  first  she  loosed  her 
veil  in  the  Caves  of  K6r. 

A  sigh  went  up  from  us  ;  we  could  not 
speak  who  thus  fearfully  once  more  bsheld 
her  loveliness. 

Again  she  sleeps,  again  the  awful  form 
bends  over  her  and  whispers.  It  points,  the 
distance  opens.  Lo  I  on  a  stormy  sea  a  boat, 
and  in  the  boat  two  wrapped  in  each  other's 
arms,  the  priest  and  the  royal  woman,  while 
over  them  like  a  Vengeance,  raw-necked  and 
ragged-pinioned,  hovers  a  following  vulture, 
such  a  vulture  as  the  goddess  wore  for  head- 
dress. 

That  picture  fades  from  its  burning  frame, 
leaving  the  vast  sheet  of  fire  empty  as  the 
noonday  sky.  Then  another  forms.  *  First 
a  great,  smooth-walled  cave  carpeted  with 
sand,  a  cave  that  we  remembered  well.  Then, 
lying  on  the  sand,  now  no  longer  shaven,  but 
golden-haired,  the  corpse  of  the  priest  staring 
upwards  with  his  glazed  eyes,  his  white  skin 
streaked  with  blood,  and  standing  over  him 
two  women.  One  holds  a  javelin  in  her 
hand  and  is  naked  except  for  her  flowing  hair, 
and  beautiful,  beautiful  beyond  imagining. 
The  other,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  beats  the 
air  with  her  hands,  casting  up  her  eyes  aa 
though  to  call  the  curse  of  Heaven  upon  her 
rival's  head.  And  those  women  were  she  into 
whose  sleeping  ear  the  shadow  had  whispered, 
and  the  royal  Egyptian  who  had  kissed  her 
lover  beneath  the  pylon  gate. 

Slowly  all  the  figm'es  faded ;  it  was  as 
though  the  fire  ate  them  up,  for  first  they 
became  thin  and  white  as  ashes,  then 
vanished.  The  Hesea,  who  had  been  leaning 
forward,  sank  backwards  in  her  chair,  as  if 
weary  with  the  toil  of  her  own  magic. 

For  a  while  confused  pictures  flitted  rapidly 
to  and  fro  across  the  vast  mirror  of  the  flame, 
such  as  might  be  reflected  from  an  intelligence 
crowded  with  the  memories  of  over  two 
thousand  years  which  it  was  too  exhausted  to 
separate  and  define. 

Wild  scenes,  multitudes  of  people,  great 
caves,  and  in  them  faces,  amongst  others  our 
own,  starting  up  distorted  and  enormous,  to 
grow  tiny  in  an  instant  and  depart ;  stark 
imaginations  of  Forms  towering  and  divine  ; 
of  Things  monstrous  and  inhuman ;  armies 
marching,  illimitable  battlefields,  and  corpses 
rolled  in  blood,  and  hovering  over  them  the 
spirits  of  the  slain. 

These  pictures  died  as  the  others  had 
died,  and  the  fire  was  blank  again. 

*  «  *  «  * 

Then   the   Hesea  spoke  in  a  voice  very 


faint  at  first,  that  by  slow  degrees  grew 
stronger. 

"  Is  thy  question  answered,  0  Atene  ?  " 

"I  have  seen  strange  sights.  Mother, 
mighty  limnings  worthy  of  thy  magic,  but 
how  know  I  that  they  are  more  than  vapours 
of  thine  own  brain  cast  upon  yonder  fire  to 
deceive  and  mock  us  ?  "* 

"Listen,  then,"  said  the  Hesea  in  her 
weary  voice,  "to  the  interpretation  of  the 
writing,  and  cease  to  trouble  me  with  thy 
doubts.  Many  an  age  ago,  but  shortly  after 
I  began  to  live  this  last,  long  life  of  mine, 
Isis,  the  great  goddess  of  Egypt,  had  her 
Holy  House  at  Behbit,  near  the  Nile.  It 
is  a  ruin  now,  and  Isis  has  departed  from 
Egypt,  though  still  under  the  Power  that 
fashioned  it  and  her  :  she  rules  the  world, 
for  she  is  Nature's  self.  Of  that  shrine  a 
certain  man,  a  Greek,  Kallikrates  by  name, 
was  chief  priest,  chosen  for  her  service  by 
the  favour  of  the  goddess,  vowed  to  her 
eternally  and  to  her  alone,  by  the  dreadful 
oath  that  might  not  be  broken  without 
punishment  as  eternal. 

"  In  the  flame  thou  sawest  that  priest,  and 
here  at  thy  side  he  stands,  re-born  to  fulfil 
his  destinv  and  ours. 

"  There  lived  also  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh's 
house,  one  Amenartas,  who  cast  eyes  of  love 
upon  this  Kallikrates,  and,  wrapping  him 
in  her  spells — for  then  as  now  she  practised 
witcheries — caused  him  to  break  his  oaths 
and  fly  with  her,  as  thou  sawest  written  in 
the  flame.    Thou,  Atene,  was  that  Amenartas. 

"  Lastly,  there  lived  a  certain  Arabian, 
named  Ayesha,  a  wise  and  lovely  woman, 
who,  in  the  emptiness  of  her  heart  and  the 
sorrow  of  much  knowledge,  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  service  of  the  univei-sal  Mother, 
thinking  there  to  win  the  true  wisdom  which 
ever  fled  from  her.  That  Ayesha,  as  thou 
sawest  also,  the  goddess  visited  in  a  dream, 
bidding  her  to  follow  those  faithless  ones, 
and  work  Heaven's  vengeance  on  them,  and 
promising  her  in  reward  victory  over  death 
upon  the  earth,  and  beauty  such  as  had 
not  been  known  in  woman. 

"She  followed  far ;  she  awaited  them  where 
they  wandered.  Guided  by  a  sage  named 
Noot,  one  who  from  tlie  beginning  had  been 
appointed  to  her  service,  and  that  of  another 
— thou,  0  Holly,  wast  that  man — she  found 

*  Considered  in  the  light  of  sabsequent  reveJatao&s, 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  Ayesha  herself,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Atene*s  shrewd  surmise  was  accurate,  and 
that  these  fearful  pictures,  although  founded  on  events 
that  had  happened  in  the  past,  were  in  the  main 
"vapours"  cast  upon  the  crater  fire — visions  raised  in 
oar  mindi  to  '^  deceive  and  mock  us.*' — L.  U.  U. 
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eesenoe  in  which  to  bathe  is  to  outlive 
Generations,  Faiths,  and  Empires,  saying— 

"  •  I  will  slay  these  guilty  ones.  I  will 
8lay  them  presently,  as  I  am  commanded/ 

**  Yet  Ayesha  slew  not^  for  now  their  sin 
was  her  sin,  since  she,  who  had  never  loved, 
came  to  desire  this  man.  She  led  them  to 
the  Place  of  Life,  purposing  there  to  clothe 
him  and  herself  with  immortality,  and  let 
the  woman  die.  But  it  was  not  so  fated,  for 
then  the  goddess  smote.  The  life  was 
AyeshaX  aB  had  been  promised,  but  in  its 
first  hoar,  blinded  with  jealous  rage  because 
he  shrank  from  her  unveiled  glory  to  the 
mortal  woman  at  his  side,  this  Ayesha 
brought  him  to  his  death,  and  alas !  alas  I 
left  herself  undying. 

"Thus  did  the  angry  goddess  work  woe 
upon  her  faithless  ministers,  giving  to  the 
pri^t  swift  doom,  to  the  priestess  Ayesha 
long  remorse  and  nusery,  and  to  the  royal 
Amenartas  jealousy  more  bitter  than  life  or 
death,  and  the  fate  of  unending  effort  to  win 
back  that  love  which,  defying  Heaven,  she 
had  dared  to  steal,  but  to  be  bereft  thereof 

again. 

•  •  «  •  * 

^  Ijo  !  now  the  ages  pass,  and  at  the  time 
appointed,  to  that  undying  Ayesha  who, 
whilst  awaiting  his  re-birth,  from  century  to 
century  mourned  his  loss,  and  did  bitter 

Eenance  for  her  sins,  came  back  the  man, 
er  hearths  desire.  Then,  whilst  all  went  well 
for  her  and  him,  again  the  goddess  smote 
and  robbed  her  of  her  reward.  Before  her 
lover^s  living  eyes,  sunk  in  utter  shame  and 
misery,  the  beautiful  became  hideous,  the 
undying  seemed  to  die. 

"  Yet,  O  Kallikrates,  I  tell  thee  that  she 
died  not.  Did  not  Ayesha  swear  to  thee 
yonder  in  the  Caves  of  K6r  that  she  would 
come  again  ?  for  even  in  that  awful  hour 
this  comfort  kissed  her  soul.  Thereafter, 
Leo  Vincey,  who  art  Kallikrates,  did  not  her 
spirit  lead  thee  in  thy  sleep  and  stand  with 
tnee  upon  this  very  pinnacle  which  should 
be  thy  beacon  light  to  guide  thee  back  to 
her  ?  And  didst  thou  not  search  these  many 
years,  not  knowing  that  she  companioned 
thy  every  step  and  strove  to  guard  thee  in 
every  danger  till  at  length  in  the  permitted 
hoar  thou  camest  back  to  her  ? '" 

She  paused,  and  looked  towards  Leo,  as 
thoogh  awaiting  his  reply. 

"  Of  the  first  part  of  the  tale,  except  from 
the  writing  on  the  sherd,  I  know  nothing, 
Lady,*'  he  said  ;  "  of  the  rest,  I — or,  rather, 
we — know  that  it  is  true.  Yet  I  would  ask  a 
question,  and  I  pray  thee  of  thy  charity  let 


thy  answer  be  swift  and  short.  Thou 
sayest  that  in  the  permitted  hour  I  came 
back  to  Ayesha  ?  Where,  then,  is  Ayesha  ? 
Art  thou  Ayesha  ?  And  if  so,  why  is  thy 
voice  changed  ?  Why  art  thou  less  in 
stature  ?  Oh  !  in  the  name  of  whatever 
god  thou  dost  worship,  tell  me  art  thou 
Ayesha  ?  " 

" /  am  Ayesha^''  she  answered  solemnly, 
"that  very  Ayesha  to  whom  thou  didst 
pledge  thyself  eternally." 

"She  lies,  she  lies  1 "  broke  in  Atene.  "  I 
tell  thee,  husband — for  such  with  her  own 
lips  she  declares  thou  art  to  me — that  yonder 
woman  who  says  that  she  parted  from  thee 
young  and  beautiful,  less  than  twenty  years 
ago,  is  none  other  than  the  aged  priestess  who, 
for  a  century,  at  least,  has  borne  rule  in  these 
halls  of  Hes.     Let  her  deny  it  if  she  can." 

"  Oros,"  said  the  Mother,  "  tell  thou  the 
tale  of  the  death  of  that  priestess  of  whom 
the  Khania  speaks." 

The  priest  bowed,  and  in  his  usual,  calm 
voice,  as  though  he  were  narrating  sqme 
event  of  every  day,  said  mechanically,  in  a 
fashion  that  carried  no  conviction  to  my 
mind — 

"  Eighteen  years  ago,  on  the  fourth  night 
of  the  first  month  of  wintw  in  the  year  2333 
of  the  founding  of  the  worship  of  Hes  on 
this  Mountain,  the  priestess  of  whom  the 
Khania  Atene  speaks  died  of  old  age  in  my 
presence,  in  the  hundred  and  eighth  year  of 
her  rule.  Three  hours  later,  we  went  to  lift 
her  from  the  throne  on  which  she  died,  to 
prepare  her  corpse  for  burial  in  this  fire, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom.  Lo !  a 
muTicle,  for  she  lived  again,  the  same,  yet 
very  changed. 

"  Thinking  this  a  work  of  evil  magic,  the 
Priests  and  Priestesses  of  the  College  rejected 
her  and  would  have  driven  her  from  the 
throne.  Thereon  the  Mountain  blazed  and 
thundered,  the  light  from  the  fiery  pillars 
died,  and  great  terror  fell  upon  the  souls  of 
men.  Then  from  the  deep  darkness  above 
the  altar  where  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Mother  of  Men,  the  voice  of  the  living 
goddess  spoke,  saying — 

" '  Accept  ye  her  whom  I  have  set  to  rule 
over  you,  that  my  judgments  and  my 
purposes  may  be  fulfilled.' 

"  The  voice  ceased,  the  fiery  torches  burnt 
again,  and  we  bowed  the  knee  to  the  new 
Hesea,  and  named  her  Mother  in  the  ears  of 
all.  That  is  the  tale  to  which  hundreds  can 
bear  witness." 

"Thou  hearest,  Atene,"  said  the  Hesea. 
"  Dost  thou  still  doubt  ? " 
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"  Aye/'  answered  the  Khania,  "  for  I  hold 
that  OroB  also  lies  ;  or  if  he  lies  not,  then  he 
dreams,  or  perchance  that  voice  he  heard  was 
thine  own.  Now,  if  thou  art  this  undying 
woman,  this  Ayesha,  let  proof  be  made  of  it 
to  these  two  men  who  knew  thee  in  the  past. 
Tear  away  those  wrappings  that  guard  thy 
loveliness  thus  jealously.  Let  thy  shape 
divine,  thy  beauty  incomparable,  sMne  out 
upon  our  dazzled  sight.  Surely  thy  lover 
will  not  forget  such  charms ;  surely  he  will 
know  thee,  and  bow  the  knee,  saying :  '  This 
18  my  Immortal,  and  no  other  woman.' 

"Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  believe 
that  thou  art  even  what  thou  declarest  thy- 
self to  be,  an  evil  spirit,  who  bought  undying 
life  with  murder,  and  used  thy  demon  loveli- 
ness to  bewitch  the  souls  of  men." 

Now  the  Hesea  on  the  throne  seemed  to  be 
much  troubled,  for  she  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro,  and  wrung  her  white-draped  hands. 

"  Kallikrates,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  a  moan,  '^  is  this  thy  will  ?  For 
if  it  be,  know  that  I  must  obey.  Yet  I  pray 
thee  command  it  not,  for  the  time  is  not  yet 
come ;  the  pronuse  unbreakable  is  not  yet 
fulfilled.  /  am  somewhat  changed^  Kalli- 
krates,  since  I  kissed  thee  on  the  brow  and 
named  thee  mine,  yonder  in  the  Caves  of 
Kdr." 

Leo  looked  about  him  desperately,  till  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  mocking  face  of  Atene, 
who  cried— 

"  Bid  her  unveil,  my  lord.  I  swear  to 
thee  ni  not  be  jealous." 

At  that  taunt  he  took  fi:e. 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  "  I  bid  her  unveil,  that  I 
may  learn  the  b^t  or  worst,  who  otherwise 
must  die  of  this  suspense.  Howsoever 
changed,  if  she  be  Ayesha,  I  shall  know  her ; 
and  if  she  be  Ayesha,  I  shall  love  her." 

"Bold  words,  Kallikrates,"  answered  the 
Hesea ;  "  yet  from  my  very  heart  I  thank 
thee  for  them  :  those  sweet  words  of  trust 
and  faithfulness  to  thou  knowest  not  what. 
Learn  now  the  truth,  for  I  may  keep  naught 
back  from  thee.  When  I  unveil,  it  is  decreed 
that  thou  must  make  thy  choice  for  the  last 
time  on  this  earth  between  yonder  woman, 
my  rival  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
Ayesha  to  whom  thou  art  sworn.  Thou 
canst  reject  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  no  ill  shall 
come  to  thee,  but  many  a  blessing,  as  men 
reckon  them — power  and  wealth  and  love. 
Only  then  thou  must  tear  my  memory  from 
thy  heart,  for  then  I  leave  thee  to  follow  thy 
fate  alone,  till  at  the  last  the  purpose  of  these 
deeds  and  sufferings  is  made  clear. 

**  Be  warned.     No  light  ordeal  lies  before 


thee.  Be  warned.  I  can  promise  thee 
naught  save  such  love  as  woman  never  gave 
to  man,  love  that  perchance — I  know  not — 
must  yet  remain  unsatisfied  upon  the  earth." 

Then  she  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  Oh  I 
thou.  Holly,  thou  true  friend,  thou  guardian 
from  of  old,  thou,  next  to  him  most  beloved 
by  me,  to  thy  clear  and  innocent  spirit 
perchance  wisdom  may  be  given  that  is 
denied  to  us,  the  little  children  whom  thine 
arms  protect.  Counsel  thou  him,  my  Holly, 
with  the  counsel  that  is  given  thee,  and  I 
will  obey  thy  words  and  his,  and,  whatever 
befalls,  will  bless  thee  from  my  soul.  Aye, 
and  should  he  cast  me  off,  then  in  the  Land 
beyond  the  lands,  in  the  Star  appointed, 
where  all  earthly  passions  fade,  together  will 
we  dwell  eternally  in  a  friendship  glorious, 
thou  and  I  alone. 

"  For  thou  wilt  not  reject ;  thy  steel, 
forged  in  the  furnace  of  pure  truth  and 
power,  shall  not  lose  its  temper  in  these 
small  fires  of  temptation,  and  become  a  misted 
chain  to  bind  thee  to  another  woman's  breast 
— until  it  canker  to  her  heart  and  thine." 

"  Ayesha,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  words,"  I 
answered  simply,  "and  by  them  and  that 
promise  of  thine,  I,  thy  poor  friend — for 
more  I  never  thought  to  be — am  a  thousand- 
fold repaid  for  many  sufferings.  This  I  will 
add — that  for  my  part  I  know  that  thou  art 
She  whom  we  have  lost,  since,  whatever  the 
lips  that  speak  them,  those  thoughts  and 
words  are  Ayesha's,  and  hers  alone. 

Thus  I  spoke,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
say,  for  I  was  filled  with  a  great  joy,  a  calm 
and  ineffdble  satisfaction,  which  broke  thus 
feebly  from  my  heart.  For  now  I  knew  that 
I  was  dear  to  Ayesha  as  I  had  always  been 
dear  to  Leo ;  the  closest  of  friends,  from 
whom  she  never  would  be  parted.  What 
more  could  I  desire  ? 


We  fell  back ;  we  spoke  together,  whilst 
they  watched  us  silently.  What  we  said  I 
do  not  quite  remember,  but  the  end  of  it  was 
that,  as  the  Hesea  had  done,  Leo  bade  me 
judge  and  choose.  Then  into  my  mind  there 
came  a  clear  command,  from  my  own  con- 
science or  otherwhere,  who  can  say  ?  This 
was  the  command,  that  I  should  bid  her  to 
unveil,  and  let  Fate  declare  its  purposes. 

"  Decide,"  said  Leo.  "  I  cannot  bear  much 
more.  Like  that  woman,  whoever  she  may 
be,  whatever  happens,  I  will  not  blame  you, 
Horace." 

"  Good,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  decided  "  ; 
and    stepping  forward,  I  said :  "  We  have 
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taken  counsel,  Hes,  and  it  is  our  will,  who 
would  learn  the  truth  and  be  at  rest,  that 
thou  shouldst  unveil  before  us,  here  and 
now." 

"  I  hear  and  obey,"  the  Priestess  answered 
in  a  voice  like  to  that  of  a  dying  woman  ; 
"  only,  I  beseech  you  both,  be  pitiful  to  me, 
spare  me  your  mockeries  ;  add  not  the  coals 
of  vour  hate  and  scorn  to  the  fires  of  a  soul 
in  hell,  for  whatever  I  am,  I  became  it  for 
thy  sake,  Kalhkrates.  Yet,  yet  I  also  am 
athirst  for  knowledge ;  for  though  I  know 
all  wisdom,  although  I  wield  much  power, 
one  thing  remains  to  me  to  learn — what  is 
the  worth  of  the  love  of  man,  and  if,  indeed, 
it  can  live  beyond  the  horrors  of  the  grave  ?" 

Then,  rising  slowly,  the  Hesea  walked — or, 
rather,  tottered — to  the  unroofed  open  space 
in  front  of  the  rock  chamber,  and  stood  there 
quite  near  to  the  brink  of  the  flaming  gulf 
beneath. 

"Come  hither,  Papave,  and  loose  these 
veils,"  she  cried  in  a  shrill,  thin  voice. 

Papave  advanced,  and  with  a  look  of  awe 
upon  her  handsome  face  began  the  task. 
She  wiis  not  a  tall  woman,  yet  as  she  bent 
over  her  I  noted  that  she  seemed  to  tower 
above  her  mistress,  the.  Hesea. 

The  outer  veils  fell,  revealing  more  within. 
These  fell  also,  and  now  before  us  stood  the 
mummylike  shape,  although  it  seemed  to  be 
of  less  stature,  of  that  strange  being  who 
had  met  us  in  the  Place  of  Bones.  So  it 
would  seem  that  our  mysterious  guide  and 
the  high  priestess  Hes  were  the  same. 

Look  I  Length  by  length  the  wrappings 
sank  from  her.  Would  they  never  end  ? 
How  small  grew  the  frame  within  ?  She 
was  very  short  now,  unnaturally  short  for  a 
full-grown  woman,  and  oh  !  I  grew  sick  at 
heart.  The  last  bandages  uncoiled  themselves 
like  shavings  from  a  stick ;  two  wrinkled 
hands  appeared,  if  hands  they  could  be  called. 
Then  the  feet — once  I  had  seen  such  on  the 
mummy  of  a  princess  of  Egypt,  and  even 
now,  by  some  fantastic  play  of  the  mind,  I 
remembered  that  on  her  coffin  this  princess 
was  named  "  The  Beautiful." 

Everything  was  gone  now,  except  a  shift 
and  a  last  inner  veil  about  the  head.  Hes 
waved  back  the  priestess  Papave,  who  fell 
half  fainting  to  the  ground  and  lay  there 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Then 
uttering  something  like  a  scream,  she  gripped 
this  veil  in  her  thin  talons,  tore  it  away,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  uttermost  despair,  turned 
and  faced  us. 

Oh  I  she  was — nay,  I  will  not  describe  her. 
I  knew  her  at  once,  for  thus  had  I  seen  her 


last  before  the  Fire  of  Life,  and,  strangely 

enough,   through  the  mask  of  unutterable 

age,  through  that  cloak  of  humanity's  last 

decay,  still  shone  some  resemblance  to  the 

glorious  and  superhuman  Ayesha  :  the  shape 

of  the  face,  the  air  of  defiant  pride  that  for 

an  instant  bore  her  up — I  know  not  what. 

Yes,  there  she  stood,  and  the  fierce  light 

of  the  heartless  fires  beat  upon  her,  revealing 

every  shame. 

*  *  «  *  » 

There  was  a  dreadful  silence.  I  saw  Leo^s 
lips  turn  white  and  his  knees  begin  to  give  ; 
but  by  some  eflFort  he  recovered  himself,  and 
stayed  still  and  upright  like  a  dead  roan  held 
by  a  wire.  Also  1  saw  Atene—  and  this  is  to 
her  credit — turn  her  head  away.  She  had 
desired  to  see  her  rival  humiliated,  but  that 
horrible  sight  shocked  her  ;  some  sense  of 
their  common  womanhood  for  the  moment 
touched  her  pity.  Only  Simbri — who,  I  think, 
knew  what  to  expect — and  Ores  remained 
quite  unmoved  ;  indeed,  in  that  ghastly 
silence  the  latter  spoke,  and  ever  afterwards 
I  loved  him  for  his  words. 

"What  of  the  vile  vessel,  rotted  in  the 
grave  of  time  ?  What  of  the  flesh  that 
perishes  ?  "  he  said.  "  Look  through  the 
ruined  lamp  to  the  eternal  light  which  burns 
within.  Look  through  its  covering  carrion 
to  the  inextinguishable  soul." 

My  heart  applauded  these  noble  sentiments. 
I  was  of  one  mind  with  Oros ;  but  oh,  Heaven  I 
I  felt  that  my  brain  was  going,  and  I  wished 
that  it  would  go,  so  that  I  might  hear  and 
see  no  more. 

That  look  which  gathered  on  Ayesha's 
mummy  face !  At  first  there  had  been  a  little 
hope,  but  the  hope  died,  and  anguish,  anguish, 
anguish  took  its  place. 

Something  must  be  done — this  could  not 
endure.  My  lips  clave  together,  no  word 
would  come  ;  my  feet  refused  to  move. 

I  began  to  contemplate  the  scenery.  How 
wonderful  were  that  sheet  of  flame  and  the 
ripples  which  ran  up  and  down  its  height ! 
How  awsome  its  billowy  crest !  It  would  be 
warm  lying  in  yonder  red  gulf  below  with 
the  dead  Rassen,  but,  oh  1  I  wished  that  I 
shared  his  bed  and  had  finished  with  these 
agonies. 

Thank  Heaven !  Atene  was  speaking.  She 
had  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  naked-headed 
Thing,  and  stood  by  it  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
rich  beauty  and  perfect  womanhood. 

"  Leo  Vincey,  or  Kallikrates,"  said  Atene — 
"  take  which  name  thou  wilt — thou  thinkest 
ill  of  me,  perhaps,  but  know  that  at  least  I 
scorn  to  mock  a  rival  in  her  mortal  shame. 


iiuj^le  ny  of  upward -apringiiiK  ligfat." 
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She  told  ns  a  wild  bale,  but  now,  a  tale  true 
or  false,  but  more  false  than  true,  I  think,  of 
how  I  robbed  a  goddess  of  a  votary,  and  of 
how  that  goddess — Ayesha's  self,  perchance — 
was  avenged  upon  me  for  the  crime  of 
yielding  to  the  man  I  loved.  Well,  let 
goddesses — if  such  indeed  there  be — take 
their  way  and  work  their  will  upon  the 
helpless,  and  I,  a  mortal,  will  take  mme  until 
the  clutch  of  doom  closes  round  my  throat 
and  chokes  out  life  and  memory,  and  I,  too, 
am  a  goddess — or  a  clod. 

"  Meanwhile,  thou  man,  I  sname  not  to 
say  it  before  all  these  witnesses,  I  love  thee, 
and  it  seems  that  this — this  woman  or  god- 
dess— loves  thee  also,  and  she  has  told  us 
that  now,  now  thon  must  choose  between  us 
once  and  for  ever.  She  has  told  us,  too,  that 
if  I  sinned  against  Isis — whose  minister,  be  it 
remembered,  she  declares  herself — herself  she 
sinned  yet  more.  For  she  would  have  taken 
thee  both  from  a  heavenly  mistress  and  from 
an  earthly  bride,  and  yet  snatch  that  guerdon 
of  immortality  which  is  hers  to-day.  There- 
fore, if  I  am  evil,  she  is  worae,  nor  does  the 
flame  that  bums  within  the  casket  whereof 
Oros  spoke  shine  so  very  pure  and  bright. 

"  Choose  thou,  then,  Leo  Vincey,  and  let 
there  be  an  end.  I  vaunt  not  myself  ;  thou 
knowest  what  I  have  been  and  seest  what  I 
am.  Yet  I  can  give  thee  love  and  happiness 
and,  mayhap,  children  to  follow  after  thee, 
and  with  them  some  place  and  power.  What 
yonder  witch  can  give  thee  thou  canst  guess. 
Tales  of  the  past,  pictures  on  the  flame,  wise 
maxims  and  noneyed  words,  and  after  thou 
art  dead  once  more,  promises,  perhaps,  of  joy 
to  come  when  that  terrible  goddess  whom  she 
serves  so  closely  shall  be  appeased.  I  have 
spoken.     Yet  I  will  add  a  word  : 

"  0  thou  for  whom,  if  the  Hesea's  tale  be 
true,  I  did  once  lay  down  my  royal  rank  and 
dare  the  dangers  of  an  unsailed  sea ;  0  thou 
whom  in  ages  gone  I  would  have  sheltered 
with  my  frail  body  from  the  sorceries  of  this 
cold,  self-seeking  witch  ;  0  thou  whom  but 
a  little  while  ago  at  my  own  life's  risk  I  drew 
from  death  in  yonder  river,  choose,  choose  !  " 


To  all  this  speech,  so  moderate  yet  so  cruel, 
so  well-reasoned  and  yet  so  false,  because  of 
its  glosses  and  omissions,  the  huddled  Ayesha 
seemed  to  listen  with  a  fierce  intentness. 
Yet  she  made  no  answer,  not  a  single  word, 
not  a  sign  even  ;  she  who  had  said  her  say 
and  scorned  to  plead  her  part. 

I  looked  at  Leo's  ashen  face.  He  leaned 
towards  Atene,  drawn  perhaps  by  the  passion 


shining  in  her  beauteous  eyes,  then  of  a 
sudden  straightened  himself,  shook  liis  head, 
and  sighed.  The  colour  flamed  to  his  brow, 
and  his  eyes  grew  almost  happy. 

**  After  all,"  he  said,  thinking  aloud  rather 
than  speaking,  '^  I  have  to  do  not  with  un- 
knowable pasts  or  with  mystic  futures,  bat 
with  the  things  of  my  own  life.  Ayesha 
waited  for  me  through  two  thousand  years  ; 
Atene  could  marry  a  man  she  hated  for 
power's  sake,  and  then  could  poison  him,  as 
prhaps  she  would  poison  me  when  I  wearied 
her.  I  know  not  what  oaths  I  swore  to 
Amenartas,  if  such  a  woman  lived.  £1  re- 
meml>er  the  oaths  I  swore  to  Ayesha.  If  I 
shrink  from  her  now,  why,  then  my  life  is  a 
lie  and  my  belief  a  fraud  ;  then  love  will  not 
endure  the  touch  of  age  and  never  can  survive 
the  grave.^I 

r"  Nay,  remembering  what  Ayesha  was,  I 
take  her  as  she  is,  in  faith  and  hope  of  what 
she  shall  be.  At  least  love  is  immortal ;  and 
if  it  must,  why,  let  it  feed  on  memory  alone 
till  death  sets  free  the  soul.'^ 

Then  stepping  to  where  stood  the  dreadful, 
shrivelled  form,  Leo  knelt  down  and  kiflsed 
her  on  the  brow. 

Yes,  he  kissed  the  trembling  horror  of  that 
wrinkled  head,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest,  bravest  acts  ever  done  by  man. 

"  Thou  hast  chosen,"  said  Atene  in  a  cold 
voice,  "  and  I  tell  thee,  Leo  Vincey,  that  the 
manner  of  thy  choice  makes  me  mourn  my 
loss  the  more.  Take  now  thy — thy  bride 
and  let  me  hence." 

But  Ayesha  still  said  no  word  and  made 
no  sign,  till  presently  she  sank  ui)oq  her 
bony  knees  and  began  to  pray  aloud.  These 
were  the  words  of  her  prayer,  as  I  heard 
them,  though  the  exact  Power  to  which  it 
was  addressed  is  not  very  easy  to  determine, 
as  I  never  discovered  who  or  what  it  was  that 
she  worshipped  in  her  heart — 


"  0  Thou  Minister  of  the  Almighty  WQl, 
Thou  sharp  Sword  in  the  hand  of  Doom,  Thou 
inevitable  Law  that  art  named  Nature ;  Thon 
who  wast  crowned  as  Isis  of  the  Egyptians, 
but  art  the  goddess  of  all  climes  and  ages : 
Thou  that  leadest  the  man  to  the  maid,  and 
layest  the  infant  on  its  mother's  breast,  that 
bringest  our  dust  to  its  kindred  dust,  that 
givest  life  to  death,  and  into  the  dark  of 
death  breathest  the  light  of  life  again  ;  Thon 
who  causest  the  abundant  earth  to  bear, 
whose  smile  is  Spring,  whose  laugh  is  the 
ripple  of  the  sea,  wliose  noontide  rest  is 
drowsy  Summer,  and  whose  sleep  is  Winter's 
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night,  hear  Thon  the  supplication  of  thy 
choBen  child  and  minister  : 

"  Of  old  Thon  gavest  me  Thine  own  strength 
with  deathless  days,  and  beauty  above  every 
daughter  of  this  Star.  But  I  sinned  against 
Thee  sore,  and  for  my  sin  I  paid  in  endless 
centuries  of  solitude,  in  the  vileness  that 
makes  me  loathsome  to  my  lover's  eyes,  and 
for  its  diadem  of  perfect  power  sets  upon 
my  brow  this  crown  of  naked  mockery.  Yet 
in  Thy  breath,  the  swift  essence  that  brought 
me  light,  that  brought  me  gloom,  Thou  didst 
vow  to  me  that  I  who  cannot  die  should 
once  more  pluck  the  lost  flower  of  my 
immortal  loveliness  from  this  foul  slime  of 
shame. 

"Therefore,  merciful  Mother  that  bore 
me,  to  Thee  I  make  my  prayer.  Oh,  let  his 
true  love  atone  my  sin  ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be, 
then  give  me  death,  the  last  and  most  blessed 
of  Thy  boons  I  " 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE  CHANGE. 

Shb  ceased,  and  there  was  a  long,  long 
mlenoe.  Leo  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  We  had  hoped  against  hope  that 
this  beautiful  and  piteous  prayer,  addressed 
apparently  to  the  great,  dumb  spirit  of  Nature, 
would  be  answered.  That  meant  a  miracle, 
but  what  of  it?  The  prolongation  of  the 
life  of  Ayesha  was  a  miracle,  though  it  is 
tree  that  some  humble  reptiles  are  said  to 
live  as  long  as  she  had  done. 

The  transference  of  her  spirit  from  the 
Caves  of  Kdr  to  this  temple  was  a  miracle — 
that  is,  to  our  Western  minds,  though  the 
dwellers  in  these  parts  of  Central  Asia  would 
not  hold  it  so.  That  she  should  reappear 
with  the  same  hideous  body  was  a  miracle. 
But  was  it  the  same  body  ?  Was  it  not  the 
body  of  the  last  Hesea  ?  One  very  ancient 
woman  is  much  like  another,  and  eighteen 
years  of  the  working  of  the  soul  or  identity 
within  might  well  wear  away  their  trivial 
differences  and  give  to  the  borrowed  form 
some  resemblance  to  that  which  it  had 
left. 

At  least  the  figures  on  that  mirror  of  the 
flame  were  a  miracle.  Nay,  why  so  ?  A 
hundred  clairvoyants  in  a  hundred  cities  can 
produce  or  see  their  like  in  water  and  in 
crystal,  the  difference  being  only  one  of  size. 
They  were  but  reflections  of  scenes  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  Ayesha,  or  perhaps  not  so 
much  as  that.  Perhaps  they  were  only 
phantasms  called  up  in  ow  minds  by  her 
mesmeric  force. 


Nay,  none  of  these  things  were  true 
miracles,  since  all,  however  strange,  might 
be  capable  of  explanation.  What  right,  then, 
had  we  to  expect  a  marvel  now  ? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  rose  in  our  minds 
as  the  endless  minutes  were  born  and  died 
and — nothing  happened. 


Yes,  at  last  one  thing  did  happen.  The 
light  from  the  sheet  of  flame  died  gradually 
away,  as  the  flame  itself  sank  downwards  into 
the  abysses  of  the  pit.  But  about  this  in 
itself  there  was  nothing  wonderful,  for,  as 
we  had  seen  with  our  own  eyes  from  afar, 
this  fire  varied  much,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
customary  for  it  to  die  down  at  the  approach 
of  dawn,  which  now  drew  very  near. 

Still,  that  onward-creeping  darkness  added 
to  the  terrora  of  the  scene.  By  the  last  rays 
of  the  lurid  light  we  saw  Ayesha  rise  and 
advance  some  few  paces  to  that  little  tongue 
of  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  pit  off  which  the 
body  of  Kassen  had  been  hurled  ;.  saw  her 
standing  on  it  also,  looking  like  some  black, 
misshapen  imp  against  the  smoky  glow  which 
still  rose  from  the  depths  beneath. 

Leo  would  have  gone  forward  to  her,  for 
he  believed  that  she  was  about  to  hurl  herself 
to  doom,  which,  indeed,  I  thought  was  her 
design.  But  the  priest  Oros  and  the  priestess 
Papave,  obeying,  I  suppose,  some  secret 
command  that  reached  them  I  know  not 
how,  sprang  to  him  and,  seizing  his  arms, 
held  him  back.  Then  it  became  quite  dark, 
and  through  the  darkness  we  could  hear 
Ayesha  chanting  a  dirgelike  hymn  in  some 
secret  holy  tongue  which  was  unknown 
to  us. 

A  great  flake  of  fire  floated  through  the 
gloom,  rocking  to  and  fro  like  some  vast 
bird  upon  its  pinions.  We  had  seen  many 
such  that  night,  torn  by  the  gale  from  the 
crest  of  the  blazing  curtain  as  I  have 
described.     But — but 

"  Horace,"  whispered  Leo  through  his 
chattering  teeth,  "  that  flame  is  coming  up 
against  the  wind !  " 

"Perhaps  the  wind  has  changed,"  I 
answered,  though  I  knew  well  that  it  had 
not,  that  it  blew  stronger  than  ever  from 
the  south. 

Nearer  and  nearer  sailed  the  rocking  flame, 
two  enormous  wings  was  the  shape  of  it, 
with  something  dark  between  them.  It 
reached  the  little  promontory.  The  wings 
appeared  to  fold  themselves  about  the 
dwarfed  figure  that  stood  thereon — illuminat- 
ing it  for  a  moment.     Then  the  light  went 
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out  of  them  and  tbcy  vanished — everything 
vanished. 


9U 


A  while  passed,  it  may  have  been  a  minute 
or  an  hour,  when  suddenly  the  priestess 
Papave,  in  obedience  to  some  summons  which 
we  could  not  hear,  crept  by  me.  I  knew 
that  it  was  she,  because  her  woman's  sfarments 
touched  me  aa  she  went.  Another  space  of 
silence  and  of  deep  darkness,  during  which 
I  heard  Papave  return,  breathing  in  short, 
sobbing  gasps  like  one  who  is  very  frightened. 

Ah !  I  thought,  she  has  cast  hereelf  into 
the  pit !     The  tragedy  is  finished  ! 

Then  it  was  that  the  wondrous  nmsic 
came.  Of  course,  it  may  only  have  been  the 
sound  of  the  priests  chanting  beyond  us,  but 
I  do  not  think  so,  since  its  quality  was  quite 
different  from  any  that  I  heard  in  the  temple 
before  or  afterwards — to  any,  indeed,  that 
ever  I  heard  upon  the  earth. 

I  cannot  describe  it,  but  it  was  awful  to 
listen  to,  yet  most  entrancing.  From  the 
black,  smoke- veiled  pit  where  the  fire  had 
burned,  it  welled  and  echoed — now  a  single, 
heavenly  voice,  now  a  sweet  chonis,  and  now 
an  air-shaking  thunder  as  of  a  hundred 
organs  played  to  time. 

That  diverse  and  majestic  harmony 
seemed  to  include,  to  express  every  human 
emotion,  and  I  have  often  thought  since 
then  that  in  its  all-embracing  scope  and 
range,  this,  the  song  or  paean  of  her  re-birth, 
was  symbolical  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
Ayesha's  spirit.  Yet,  like  that  spirit,  it  had 
its  master  notes — power,  passion,  suflFering, 
mystery,  and  loveliness.  Also  there  could 
ije  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  significance 
of  the  chant,  by  whomsoever  it  was  sung. 
It  wajB  the  changeful  story  of  a  mighty  soul ; 
it  was  worship,  worship,  w^orship  of  a  queen 
divine ! 

Like  slow  clouds  of  incense  fading  to  the 
bannered  roof  of  some  high  choir,  the  bursts 
of  unearthly  melodies  grew  faint ;  in  the 
far  distance  of  the  hollow  pit  they  wailed 
themselves  away. 

4t  *  *  *  « 

Look !  from  the  east  a  single  ray  of 
upward-springing  light. 

"  Behold  the  dawn  I  "  said  the  quiet  voice 
of  Oros. 

That  ray  pierced  the  heavens  above  our 
heads,  a  very  sword  of  flame.  It  sank 
downwards,  swiftly.  Suddenly  rt  fell — not 
upon  us,  for  as  yet  the  rocky  walls  of  our 
chamber  warded  it  away,  but  on  to  the  little 
promontory  at  its  edge. 

Oh  !  and  there— a.  Glory  covered  with  a 


single  garment— stood  a  shape  celestial.  It 
seemed  to  be  asleep,  since  the  eyes  were 
shut.  Or  was  it  dead,  for  at  first  that  face 
was  a  face  of  death  ?  Look,  the  sunlight 
played  upon  her,  shining  through  the  thin 
veil,  the  dark  eyes  opened  like  the  eyes  of  a 
wondermg  child  ;  the  blood  of  life  flowed 
up  the  ivory  bosom  into  the  paUid  cheeks ; 
the  raiment  of  black  and  curling  tresses 
wavered  in  the  wind ;  the  head  of  the 
jewelled  snake  that  held  them  sparkled 
beneath  her  breast. 

Was  it  an  illusion,  or  was  this  Ayesha 
as  she  had  been  when  she  entered  the  rolling 
flame  in  the  caverns  of  Kdr  ?  Our  knees 
gave  way  beneath  us,  and  down,  our  arms 
about  each  other's  necks,  Leo  and  I  sank 
till  we  lay  upon  the  ground.  Then  a  voice, 
sweeter  than  honey,  softer  than  the  whisper 
of  a  twilight  breeze  among  the  reeds,  spoke 
near  to  us,  and  these  were  the  words  it 
said— 

'''Come  hWier  to  me,  Kallikrafss,  t/iat  I 
may  pay  tliee  back  tliat  redeeming  kiss  of 
faith  and  Jove  thou  gavest  me  but  now  !  " 

*  4B  *  *  • 

Leo  struggled  to  his  feet.  Like  a  drunken 
man  he  staggered  to  where  Ayesha  stood ; 
then  overcome,  sank  before  her  on  his  knees. 

"  Arise  !  "  she  said.  "  It  is  I  who  should 
kneel  to  thee,"  and  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  raise  him,  whispering  in  his  ear  the 
while. 

Still  he  would  not,  or  could  not  rise ;  so 
very  slowly  she  bent  over  him  and  touched 
him  with  her  Ups  upon  the  brow.  Next 
she  beckoned  to  me.  I  came,  and  would 
have  knelt  also,  but  she  suffered  it  not. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  in  her  rich,  remembered 
voice,  "  thou  art  no  suitor ;  it  shall  not  be. 
Of  lovers  and  worshippers  henceforth  as 
before  I  can  find  a  plenty  if  I  will,  or  even 
if  I  will  it  not.  But  where  shall  I  find 
another  friend  like  to  thee,  0  Holly,  whom 
thus  I  greet  ? "  and  leaning  towMxls  me, 
with  her  lips  she  touched  me  also  on  the 
brow — just  touched  me,  and  no  more. 

Fragrant  was  Ayesha's  breath  as  roses, 
the  odour  of  roses  clung  to  her  lovely  hair  ; 
her  sweet  body  gleamed  like  some  white  sea- 
pearl  ;  a  faint  but  palpable  radiance  crowned 
her  head  ;  no  sculptor  ever  fashioned  -such 
a  marvel  as  the  arm  with  which  she  held 
her  veil  about  her  ;  no  stars  in  heaven  ever 
shone  more  purely  bright  than  did  her 
calm,  entranced  eyes. 

Yet  it  is  true,  even  with  her  lips  upon 
me,  all  I  felt  for  her  was  a  love  divine  into 
which  no  human  passion  entered.    Once,  I 
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acknowledge  to  my  shame,  it  was  otherwise  ; 
but  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  have  done  with 
such  frailties.  Moreover,  had  not  Ajesha 
named  me  Guardian,  Protector,  Friend,  and 
sworn  to  me  that  with  her  and  Leo  I  should 
ever  dwell  where  all  earthly  passions  fail  ?  I 
repeat :  What  more  could  I  desire  ? 

Taking  Leo  by  the  hand,  Ayesha  returned 
with  him  into  the  shelter  of  the  rock-hewn 
chamber,  and  when  she  entered  its  shadows, 
shivered  a  little  as  though  with  cold.  I 
rejoiced  at  this,  I  remember,  for  it  seemed 
to  show  me  that  she  still  was  human,  divine 
as  she  might  appear.  Here  her  priest  and 
priestess  prostrat^  themselves  before  her,  but 
she  motioned  to  them  to  rise,  laying  a  hand 
upon  the  head  of  each  as  though  in  blessing. 

"  I  am  a'  cold,"  she  said ;  "give  me  my  man- 
tle," and  Papave  threw  the  purple-broidered 
garment  upon  her  shoulders,  whence  now  it 
hung  royally,  like  a  coronation  robe. 

" Nay,"  she  went  on,  "it  is  not  this  long- 
lost  shape  of  mine,  which  in  his  kiss  my  lord 
gave  back  to  me,  that  shivers  in  the  icy 
wind ;  it  is  my  spirit's  self  bared  to  the 
bitter  breath  of  Destiny.  0  my  love,  my 
love,  oifeuded  powers  are  not  easily  appeased, 
even  when  they  appear  to  pardon  ;  and 
though  I  shall  no  more  be  made  a  mockery 
in  thy  sight,  how  long  is  given  us  together 
upon  the  world  I  know  not — but  a  little 
hour  perchance.  Well,  ere  we  pass  other- 
where, we  will  make  it  glorious,  drinking  as 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  joy  as  we  have  drunk 
of  those  of  sorrows  and  of  shame.  This 
place  is  hateful  to  me,  for  in  it  I  have 
suffered  more  than  ever  woman  did  on 
earth  or  phantom  in  the  deepest  hell.  It 
is  hateful — ^it  is  ill-omened.  I  pray  that 
never  again  may  I  behold  it. 

"Say,  what  is  it  passes  in  thy  mind, 
magician  ? "  and  of  a  sudden  she  turned 
fiercely  upon  the  Shaman  Simbri,  who  3tood 
near,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast. 

"  Only,  thou  Beautiful,"  he  answered,  "  a 
dim  shadow  of  things  to  come.  I  have 
what  thou  dost  lack,  with  all  thy  wisdom — 
the  gift  of  foresight ;  and  here  I  see  a  dead 
man  lying " 

"  Aiiother  word,"  she  broke  in,  with  fury 
bom  of  some  dark  fear,  "  and  thou  shalt  be 
that  man  I  Fool  I  put  me  not  in  mind  that 
now  I  have  strength  again  to  rid  me  of  the 
ancient  foes  I  hate,  lest  I  should  use  a 
sword  thou  thrustest  to  my  hand,"  and  her 
eyes,  that  had  been  so  calm  and  happy, 
blazed  upon  him  like  fire. 

TThe  old  wizard  felt  their  fearsome  might, 
-nd  shrank  from  it  till  the  wall  stayed  him. 


"  Great  One !  now  as  ever  I  salute  thee. 
Yes,  now  as  at  the  fii-st  beginning  whereof 
we  know  alone,"  he  stammered.  "  I  had  no 
more  to  say  ;  the  face  of  that  dead  man  was 
not  revealed  to  me.  I  saw  only  that  some 
crowned  Khan  of  Kaloon  to  be  shall  lie 
here,  as  he  whom  the  flame  has  taken  lay 
an  hour  ago." 

"  Doubtless  many  a  Khan  of  Kaloon  will 
lie  here,"  she  answered  coldly.  "  Fear  not, 
Shaman,  my  wrath  is  past ;  yet  be  wise, 
mine  enemy,  and  prophesy  no  more  evil  to 
the  great.    Come,  let  us  hence." 

So,  still  led  by  Leo,  she  passed  from  that 
chamber  and  stood  presently  upon  the  apex 
of  the  soaring  pillar.  The  sun  was  up  now, 
flooding  the  Mountain  flanks,  the  plains  of 
Kaloon  far  beneath,  and  the  distant,  misty 
peaks  with  a  sheen  of  gold.  Ayesha  stood 
considering  the  mighty  prospect,  then 
addressing  Leo,  she  said — 

"  The  world  is  very  fair  ;  I  give  it  all  to 
thee." 

Now  Atene  spoke  for  the  first  time. 
■  "  Dost  thou  mean,  Hes — if  thou  art  still 
the  Hesea,  and  not  a  demon  from  the  Pit — 
that  thou  offerest  my  territories  to  this  man 
as  a  love-gift  ?  If  so,  I  tell  thee  that  first 
thou  must  conquer  them." 

"  Ungentle  are  thy  words  and  mien," 
answered  Ayesha,  "  yet  I  forgive  them  both, 
for  I  also  can  scorn  to  mock  a  rival  in  my 
hour  of  victory.  When  thou  wast  the  fairer, 
thou  didst  proffer  him  these  very  lands  ;  but 
say,  who  is  the  fairer  now  ?  Look  at  us,  all 
of  you,  and  judge,"  and  she  stood  by  Atene 
and  smiled. 

The  Khania  was  a  lovely  woman.  Never 
to  my  knowledge  have  I  seen  one  lovelier, 
but  oh !  how  coarse  and  poor  she  showed 
beside  the  wild,  ethereal  beauty  of  Ayesha 
born  again !  For  that  beauty  was  not 
altogether  human — far  less  so,  indeed,  than 
it  had  been  in  the  Caves  of  Kdr ;  now  it 
was  the  beauty  of  a  spirit. 

The  little  light  that  always  shone  upon 
Ayesha's  brow ;  the  wide-set,  maddening 
eyes  which  were  filled  sometimes  with  the 
fire  of  the  stars  and  sometimes  with  the  blue 
darkness  of  the  heavens  wherein  they  float ; 
the  curved  lips,  so  wistful  yet  so  proud  ;  the 
tresses  fine  as  glossy  silk  that  still  spread  and 
rippled  as  though  with  a  separate  life ;  the 
general  air,  not  so  much  of  majesty  as  of 
some  secret  power  hard  to  be  restrained, 
that  strove  in  that  delicate  body  and  pro- 
claimed its  presence  to  the  most  careless ; 
that  flame  of  the  soul  within  whereof  Oros  had 
spoken,  shining  now  through  no  "  vile  vessel," 
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but  in  a  vase  of  alabaster  aud  of  pearl — none 
of  these  things  and  qualities  were  altogether 
human.  I  felt  it  and  was  afraid,  and  Atene 
felt  it  also,  for  she  answered — 

"I  am  but  a  woman.  What  thou  art, 
thon  knowest  best.  Still,  a  taper  cannot 
shine  midst  yonder  fires,  nor  a  glow-worm 
against  a  fallen  star ;  nor  can  my  mortal 
flesh  compare  with  the  glory  thou  hast 
earned  from  hell  in  payment  for  thy  gifts 
and  homage  to  the  Lord  of  111.  Yet  as 
woman  I  am  thy  equal,  and  as  spirit  I  shall 
be  thy  mistress,  when,  robbed  of  these 
borrowed  beauties,  thou,  Ayesha,  standest 
naked  and  ashamed  before  the  Judge  of  all 
whom  thou  hast  deserted  and  defied  ;  yes,  as 
thou  stoodest  but  now  upon  yonder  brink 
above  the  burning  pit  where  thou  yet  shalt 
wander,  wailing  thy  lost  love.  For  this  I 
know,  mine  enemy,  that  man  and  spirit 
cannot  mate,'''*  aud  Atene  ceased,  choking  in 
her  bitter  rage  and  jealousy. 

Now,  watching  Ayesha,  I  saw  her  wince  a 
little  beneath  these  evil-omened  words,  saw 
also  a  tinge  of  grey  touch  the  carmine  of  her 
lips,  and  her  deep  eyes  grow  dark  and 
troubled.  In  an  instant  it  had  gone,  and 
she  was  asking  in  a  voice  that  rang  clear  as 
silver  bells — 

'*Why  ravest  thou,  Atene,  like  some 
shprt  -  lived  summer  torrent  against  the 
barrier  of  a  seamless  cliff.''  Dost  think, 
poor  creature  of  an  hour,  to  sweep  away  the 
rock  of  ray  eternal  strength  with  foam  and 
bursting  bubbles  ?  Have  done  and  listen. 
I  do  not  seek  thy  petty  rule,  who,  if  I  will 
it,  can  take  the  empire  of  the  world.  Yet 
leani,  thou  boldest  it  of  my  hand.  More — 
I  purpose  soon  to  visit  thee  in  tliy  city — 
choose  thou  if  it  shall  be  in  peace  or  war ! 

"  Therefore,  Khania,  purge  thy  Court  and 
amend  thy  laws,  that  when  I  come  I  may 
find  contentment  in  the  land  which  now  it 
lacks,  and  confirm  thee  in  thy  government. 
My  counsel  to  thee  also  is  that  thou  choose 
some  worthy  man  to  husband ;  let  him  l)e  whom 
thou  wilt,  if  only  he  is  just  aud  upright,  and 
one  upon  whom  thou  mayest  rest,  needing 
wise  guidance  as  thou  dost,  Atene. 

"Come,  now,  my  guests,  let  us  hence," 
and  she  walked  past  the  Kbania,  stepping 
fearlessly  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  wind- 
swept, rounded  peak. 

*  «  «  *  « 

In  a  second  the  attempt  had  been  made 
and  failed  ;  so  quickly,  indeed,  that  it  was  not 


until  Leo  and  I  compared  our  impressions 
afterwards  that  we  could  be  sure  of  what 
had  happened.  As  Ayesha  passed  her,  the 
maddened  Ehania  drew  a  hidden  dagger  and 
struck  with  all  her  force  at  her  rival's  back.  I 
saw  the  knife  vanish  to  the  hilt  in  her  body, 
as  I  thiought ;  but  this  cannot  have  been  so, 
since  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  who  should 
have  been  dead  took  no  hurt  at  all. 

Feeling  tbat  she  had  failed,  with  a 
movement  like  the  sudden  lurch  of  a  ship, 
Atene  thrust  at  Ayesha,  proposing  to  hurl 
her  to  destruction  in  the  depths  beneath. 
Lo  I  her  outstretched  arms  w^ent  past  her, 
although  Ayesha  never  seemed  to  stir.  Yes, 
it  was  Atene  who  would  have  fallen,  Atene 
who  already  fell,  had  not  Ayesha  put  out  ber 
hand  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist,  bearing 
all  her  backward-swaying  weight  as  easily  as 
though  she  were  but  an  infant,  and  without 
effort  drawing  her  to  safety. 

"  Foolish  woman ! "  she  said  in  pitying 
tones.  "Wast  thou  so  vexed  that  thou 
wouldst  strip  thyself  of  the  pleasant  shape 
which  Heaven  has  given  thee  ?  Surely  this 
is  madness,  Atene  ;  for  how  knowest  thou  in 
what  likeness  thou  mightest  be  sent  to  tread 
the  earth  again  ?  As  no  queen,  perhaps, 
but  as  a  peasant's  child,  deformed,  un- 
sightly;  for  such  reward,  it  is  said,  is  given 
to  those  that  achieve  self-murder.  Or  even, 
as  many  think,  shaped  like  a  beast — a  snake, 
a  cat,  a  tigress !  Why,  see,"  and  she  picked 
up  the  dagger  from  the  ground  and  cast 
it  into  the  air,  "that  point  was  poisoned. 
Had  it  but  pricked  thee,  now  ! "  and  she 
smiled  at  her  and  shook  her  head. 

But  Atene  could  bear  no  more  of  this 
mockery,  more  venomed  than  her  own  steel. 

"  Thou  art  not  mortal ! "  she  wailed.  "  How 
can  I  prevail  against  thee  ?  To  Heaven  I 
leave  thy  punishment,"  and  there  upon  the 
rocky  peak  Atene  sank  down  and  wept. 

Leo  stood  nearest  to  her,  and  the  sight  of 
this  royal  woman  in  her  misery  prov^  too 
much  for  him  to  bear.  Stepping  to  her 
side,  he  stooped  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet, 
muttering  some  kind  words.  For  a  moment 
she  rested  on  his  arm,  then  shook  herself 
free  of  him  and  took  the  proffered  hand  of 
her  old  uncle  Simbri. 

"  I  see,"  said  Ayesha,  "  that,  as  ever,  thou 
art  courteous,  my  lord  Leo ;  but  it  is  best 
that  her  own  servant  should  take  charge  of 
her,  for — she  may  hide  more  daggers.  Come, 
the  day  grows,  and  surely  we  need  rest." 


{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  worst  of  cricket 
OD  a  half-holiday 
is  that  it  comes  go 
ttxin  after  dinner.  On 
ordinary  dars  one  has 
limy  to  8ul»ide  (I  think 
that  is  putting  it  very 
nicely),  bat  on  half-holi- 
davH  you  start  playing  with 
your  belt  let  out  to  the  first 
hule,  if  it's  a  leather  one,  and 
yiiu  pnibably  aren't  able  to 
draw  it  in  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
hole  until  after  you've 
had  yonr  inninfpi— whicli 
is  apt  to  be  disastrons. 
Of  course,  when  I  siy  this, 
I  speak  in  a  general  fvay 
cf  iKiys  who  liave  good  ap- 
petites. ThoBB  who  haven't 
are  poor  creatures,  and  don't 
count ;  and,  whatever  they 
may  think,  it  isn't  in  any  way 
to  their  credit  that  they  don't 
swell  at  inconvenient  times. 
My  own  appetit*  might  be 
described  as  normal  (1  found  out  the  meaning 
of  that  word  from  the  nurse  who  took  my 
temjieruture  when  I  had  measles),  so  it  is 
fair  to  regard  my  own  sensations  and  opinions 
on  the  same  as  likely  to  be  shared  by  others. 

Our  half-holidays  are  Wednesdays  and 
Siturdays  (which  also  T  believe  to  be  normal), 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  the  dinners  provided  for  as  on  these 
days  are  moat  injudiciously  chosen.  Kor 
iiMance.  we  nearly  always  have  roly-ply  on 
^^ednesdays,  and  fruit  tart  on  Satuniays — a 
practice  which  might  almost  be  descrilied  as 
sinfnl. 

I  liave  nothing  to  say  gainst  rolv-poliis 
and  fruit  tarta  in  themselves.  Far  from  it. 
Bat  there's  a  great  deal  to  Iw  said  agaijist 
them  in  me  on  these  occasions.  Any  fair- 
minded  pereon  can  understand  the  difficulty 
—I  might  say  the  impossibility — of  re<»ivirij: 
those  blessings  with  moderation ;  and  it  seenis 
to  me  that   there   are   enough    miavuidablu 


I    temptations    in    life    with- 
/  out    having     them     deliber- 
ately pnt  in  cue's  way. 

Now,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  temptation  hidden  iu 
sngo  puddings  or  rice  moulds. 


By  a  boy  who 
PLAYS   IT. 


Tnesdays  and  TbursduyR,  and 
only  the  well-known  contrari- 
ness of  grown-up  people  could 
have  arranged  things  in  this 
manner.  Reasonable  beiugs 
^such  as  boys — would  give 
us  the  unattractive  things  on 
lialf-holidaysandtheattractive 
on  all  the  other  days.  They 
might  even  go  further  than 
this :  they  might  abolisli  milk 
puddings  altogether,  and 
sulKtitute  something  equally 
harmless  hut  much  nicer,  snch 
US  jelly.  Anvone  could  play  cricket  after  jelly, 
no  mutter  what  the  qnantity,  and  there  cuTi 
bo  no  question  as  to  its  attractiveness.  It 
has  a  nice,  sloshy  feeling,  when  yon  sc|UiiHh 
it  lietween  your  timgue  and  the  Ui]>  of  your 
mouth,  that  has  ii  great  fa.' cinationfor people 
of  refined  tastes,  who  do  not  measure  enjoy- 
ment by  chewing.  I  should,  myself,  certainty 
give  jelly  twice  a  week  if  I  kept  a  school. 

Talking  of  refinement,  of  course  I  admit 
some  boys  haven't  got  any.  In  fact,  some 
boys  are  pigs.  If  you  doubt  it,  I  can  tell 
you  of  something  tliat  happened  at  our 
school  the  other  day.  There  was  a  chocolate 
lying  in  the  yard.  Some  amless  ass  had 
drojijied  it  there.  And  Mr.  Carden's  dog. 
Skittles,  came  up  and  sniffed  at  it.  I'm  not 
sure  that  he  didn't  lick  it.  Anyway,  whether 
it  was  the  smell  or  the  taste  that  put  him 
against  it,  T  don't  know  ;  but  he  didn't  like 
it,  and  he  moved  off,  looking  eontemptnous 
and  disappointed  all    in  one— the  way.  yon 
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know,  a  dog  does  when  lie  gets  a  sell  of  that 
kind.  Smith  minor  and  some  more  of  ns 
saw  it  happen ;  and  when  Skittlee  moved  on, 
Smith  minor  made  a  dive  for  the  chocolate 
and  picked  it  up.  He  hod  no  shame  about 
it.  He  even  Buid  to  Skittles ;  "  Well,  if  you 
won't  have  it,  I  will."  And  he  meant  it.   I'm 


ready  to  swe&rtothat.  But  when  Mr.Oarden 
(who  saw  it  all,  too)  came  up  l)ehind  him 
and  called  him  a  dirty  little  l^east,  he  said  : 
"  Of  course,  I  was  oidy  j'okin},',  sir."  If 
Mr.  Garden  believed  that,  he  must  have  lieen 
greener  than  lettnci-,  I  saw  Smith  minor 
slip  the  choc,  into  his  pocket,  and  I  heard 
him  ask  one  of  the   big   boys  immediately 


afterwards  if  it  would  kill  a  penion  to  eat 
something  a  Aog  had  sniffed  at,  suppoaing 
the  dog  were  to  develop  hydrophobia  later 
on.  He  just  kept  the  choc,  in  his  pocket 
"  pending  inquiries,"  aa  the  newspapers  say  ; 
and  I'll  bet  anything  yon  like  that  he  ate  it 
l.tter  on,  when  no  one  was  looking.  If  this 
doesn't  convince  yon  that 
Smith  minor  is  a  boy  without 
refinement,  it  must  be  because 
yon  don't  want  to  I*  con- 
vinced. 

But  to  return  to  cricket, 
from  which  I  have  been 
wandering.  It  is  a  very  poor 
show  on  half-holidaya,  for  the 
reaflon  I  hare  just  mentioned, 
und  yet  it  is  always  on 
Saturdays  that  our 
relations  and  frienda 
choose  to  come  and 
look  on.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  give  the 
school  a  bad  name,  for 
of  course  they  are  bound 
to  take  away  with  them 
the  impression  that  they 
have  seen  us  at  onr 
best,  or  at  least  at  oor 
average,  which  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case. 
Talking  of  our  aver- 
age reminds  me  of 
something  else  about 
Smith  minor.  One  day, 
in  the  small  boys' 
reading-class,  that  word 
came  in,  and  Mr.Carden 
asked  him:  "AVhat  is 
an  average  ?  " 

"  A  sort  of  nest,  sir," 
said  Smith  minor. 

"  A  sort  of  iihat ?  " 
said  Mr.  Garden. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it's  a 
liox  with  straw  in  it," 
said  Smith  minor, "  the 
sort  we  have  in  our  hen- 
house at  home." 

ende  phnow  U>  crrnie."  He    had    got    Very 

red  by  this  time,  aud 
was  fidgeting  like  mad,  as  he  always  does 
when  he  thinks  there's  a  chance  of  someooe's 
lau<;hing  at  him. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  follow  your  tratu  of 
thonght,"  said  Mr.  Garden  very  politely. 
"  Take  your  time,  and  try  to  explain  why  t«u 
think  an  avera^^e  is  either  a  nest  or  a  Imx 
with  straw  in  it." 
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"  Bocuiise — because,"  aaid  Smith  minor, 
nearly  blubbing.  "  it's  Bomething  that  hens 
lay  on.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 
mf9«^lf,  but  I've  heard  our  mau  say  that  our 
heus  laid  three  dozen  eggs  a  week  on  an 
averse,  and-  and " 

But  Mr.  Garden  was  howling  ho  loud  that 
if  Smith  minor  had  anything  dfie  to  Bay,  he 
didn't  hear  what  it  wtia ;  and  presently  Smith 
minor  was  howling,  too,  only  in  a  different 
way.  And  then  Mr.  Garden  pretended  to  be 
sorry  for  him,  and  told  the  otbere  not  to 
kngh— which  was  beastly  unfair. 

However — to  get  back  to  the  subject  of 
this  article — I  must  Bay  that,  although  Mr. 
Garden  can  be  an  awfnl  beast  in  school,  he 
(an  be  jolly  decent  in  the  playing-field,  and 
is  just  as  keen  on  games  as  we  are  ourselves 
—specially  cricket.  He  makes  very  scathing 
remarks  sometimes,  but  they  are  only  intended 
to  improve  our  play  ;  and  one  should  make 
allowances  when  one  remembers  that  almost 
everyone  has  a  besetting  sin,  and  the  chief 
fault  in  Mr.  Cardcn'«  character  ia  a  want  of 
cooaideration  for  the  feelings  of  boys. 

To  prove  this,  I  can  tell  you  another  thing 
aboat  Smith  minor;  but  I  must  apologise  for 
going  back  to  such  a  long  time  ago  as  when 
the  last  Census  was  taken.  Smith  minor 
wasn't  quite  seven  then,  and  bad  only  just 
b^n  sent  to  school.  He  was  obliged  to  face 
the  troaUcs  of  life  at  an  early  age,  because 
his  people  had  gone  to  India. 


You  know  that  column  at  the  end  of  the 
Census  paper  where  you  are  directed  to  make 
an  entry  if  anyone  is  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or 
imbecile  ?  Well,  after  we  had  all  handed  up 
our  ages  and  so  forth  (1,  myself,  being  very 
young  at  the  time),  Mr.  Garden  turned  to 
Smith  minor  and  said  — 

"  Now,  this  ia  a  very  important  i>api;r,  and 
the  penalties  are  heavy  if  it  is  not  correctly 
filled  in  ;  BO  be  careful  about  your  answer. 
Are  you  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or  imbecile  ? " 

Of  course  the  poor  little  beggar  took  for 
granted  that  he  was  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
four.  He  was  sure  enough  that  he  was 
neither  deaf,  dumb,  nor  blind,  and  he  didn't 
know  what  imbecile  whs,  so  he  thought  he'd 
be  safe  if  he  fastened  on  that. 

"  Please,  sir,  I'm  only  imbecUe,"  said  he, 
and — Imt  I  think  it  is  kinder  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  scene  that  followed,  and  I  shall  not 
even  try  to  descrilje  Smith  minor's  feelings, 
as  I  im^ine  them  to  have  been. 

On  r^ing  over  what  I  have  written,  I 
find  that  I  have  aaid  very  littlealxiut  cricket, 
and  a  good  deal  about  gruband  Smith  minor; 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  alterations, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper. 
(It  18  dangerous  to  bag  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  sheets  of  my  father's  foolscap  at  a 
time,  and  I  write  an  unfortunately  large 
hand.)  Therefore,  I  must  let  my  article  go 
as  it  is,  hoping  in  a  future  one  to  make  up 
for  my  omissions  concerning  cricket. 
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HOW    SOLDIERS    ARE    FED. 

By    HOEACB    WYNDHAM. 


THE  commissariat  BTstem  obtaining  in 
the  British  Army  at  the  present  dat£ 
is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
Xot  BO  very  long  i^o  there  was  no  system  at 
all— that  is,  it  was  regarded  as  no  one's 
^tal  bosiaees  to  supply  the  lighting  man 
■itli  food.  The  sotaler  lived  chiefly  by 
plunder,  levyin;^  contributions  on  the  country 
geaerailT.  If  these  were  withheld,  he  called 
big  sword  into  rcqntsition,  whereupon  the 
supplies  demanded  soon  became  forthcoming. 
Of  conree,  this  practice  led  to  great  abuses, 
and  many  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  it 
occasioned. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  they  fell  on  deaf 
(an.  The  Government  continued  to  neglect 
its  obligationg,  and  the  soldier  preyed  npon 
liis  fellows  unchecked.  It  was  Good  Queen 
It«s«  who  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things. 
ThiE  BJie  brought  about  by  appointing  a 
"Provient  Master  to  the  Troops,"  an 
officer  who  occupied  much  the  same  position 
that  the  Quarter- Master  General  does  non'a- 
da.TB.  The  functions  of  this  individual  were, 
according  to  Sir  James  Turner— an  historian 
of  the  period — somewhat    varied    in    their 


nature.  Thus,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
rations,  it  was  laid  down  that "  He  hath  the 
inspection  of  them  and  should  see  them 
equally  and  proportionately  divided  to  the 
raiments.  He  uatli  the  ordering  of  all  the 
luagazines  for  victuals,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  care  of  seeing  the  garrisons  and  fortifi^ 
places  sufficiently  provided  with  such  meats 
and  drinks  as  are  most  fit  to  preserve ;  these 
are  com,  grain,  and  meal  of  several  kinds  ; 
stock  fiBb  and  all  other  salted  Jisbes  ;  salt«d 
and  hung  fleshes,  especially  beef  and  l;acon  ; 
cheese,  butter,  almonds,  chestnute,  uud  hazel- 
nuts ;  wine,  beer,  malt,  honey,  vinegar,  ojl, 
tobacco,  wood  and  coal  for  firing ;  and  as 
many  living  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  stvine, 
hens  and  turkeys  as  can  be  conveniently  fed  ; 
for  which  purpose,  as  also  for  horses,  he  is  to 
provide  straw,  hay,  and  oaU."  The  daily 
allowance  for  a  soldier  of  these  spacious  days 
was,  it  may  be  remarked,  two  pounds  of 
bread  and  half  this  quantity  of  either  meat 
or  cheese  ;  with  two  Dottles  of  beer  or  one 
of  wine,  to  wash  it  down  with. 

Liberal  though  this  scale  sounds,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  troops  of  the  sixteenth. 
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Beventeeth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  never- 
theless fared  Ixtdly.  The  "  Provient 
Master,"  it  seems,  did  not  take  bis  dnties 
Heriouslj.  After  a  time,  accordingly.  Lis 
ofBce  was  alwilJRhed.     Short  commons  then 


became  genera),  for 
"certain  covetong 
men  of  wane  "  (as 
an  old  writer  calls 
them)  thought  it  no 
shame  to  rob  the 
soldiers  of  their 
allowance.  Atlength 
the  evil  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  that  a 
fiovemment  ollicial 
was  specially  ap- 
pointed to  supervise 
all  provision  con- 
tractii.  This  brought 
about  a  marked 
improvement,  but  a 
good  many  abuses 
still  flourished,  with 
the  result  that  the 
troops  were  fre- 
quently half  starved. 
It  was  not  until 
after  the  Indian  i'hou,bg\ 
Mutiny  that  the  cooks,  1st  ci 

commissanatdepart- 

ment  was  formally  taken  over  by  the  War 
Office.  The  preliminary  efforts  of  the  new 
Bteff  were  devote"!  to  rtficuinfr  it  from  the 
state  of  chaos  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Some 
years  were  «t».'upied  in  this,  and  many  changes 
liad  to  l>e  iiitmdnced  into  the  administrative 
system.     The  time,  howuvcr,  was  well  spent. 


for  it  has  resulted  in  giving  England   the 

best-fed  army  in  the  world. 

On    the  importance  of    supplying  troops 

with  good  food  and  cJenty  of  it,  every  general 

— from  Moses  to  Kitebener — has  insisted. 
Napoleon's  aphorism,  "  An 
army  marches  on  its 
stomach,"  is  nniversally 
accepted  withont  deroor. 
Tents  and  transport  can  be 
dispensed  with  at  a  pinch, 
but  not  rations.  Bread, 
indeed,  is  of  far  more  service 
in  the  fleld  tbati  bullets.  It 
is  said  of  Picten  that  be 
inclined  to  this  view  to  such 
an  extent  that  be  once  had 
a  soldier  shot  for  throwing 
away  a  sack  of  flour  in  orda 
to  make  room  for  ammuni- 
tion. The  Iron  Duke,  too, 
held  very  strong  views  on 
the  necessity  for  feeding  his 
BondftL,  i*™mt.  troops  Well,  and  during  the 
Peninsidar  camp:tign  would 
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never  commence  a  day's  operations  until  be 
had  first  satislied  himself  that  the  comuiis- 
Bariat  arrangements  were  in  proper  working 
order. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  gainst  the 
War  Office  in  the  conduct  of  the  Crimean 
war  was  that  it  paid    no  attention   to   the 
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food  supply  of  the  Army.  Thie  accusatioa, 
bowev«r,  is  au  uiijust  one,  for,  although  tlie 
Arrangements  were  improperly  carried  out 
aud  thereby  occasioned  great  suffering,  tlie 
matter  was  given  considerable  attention. 
The  great  Soyer  himself,  the  famons  cliff  of 
the  Beform  Club,  was  speciaUy  despatched  to 
the  seat  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of 
BuperinteDdiDg  the  culinary  department.  He 
took  himself  very  seriously,  and  invented  a 
patent  stove  for  the  preparation  of  meals  in 
a  short  time.  He  also  drew  np  a  series  of 
menus  for  use  in  the  field.  These  were  after- 
wards reprinted  in  an  official  "  Manual  of 
Military  Cooking,"  which  became  a  standard 
work  in  the  Service,  Some  of  Soyer's  recipes 
were  of  a  most  elaborate  description — more 
suitable,  in  fact,  for  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet 
than  a  htirrach-room^but  his  intentions  were 


undoubtedly  good.  While,  however,  giving 
particulars  for  the  preparation  of  various 
dainty  plf^g  that  soldiers  are  never  likely  to 
become  acquainted  with,  the  distinguished 
(htf  did  not  disdain  to  furnish  instinctions 
for  making  snch  simple  dishes  as  rice- 
poddings.  He  also  wrot«  learnedly  on  the 
art  of  boiling  potatoes. 

Ib  Bddition  to  the  Soyer  manual  already 
refflrred  to,  three  or  four  others,  dealing  with 
such  kindred  subjects  as  meat  inspection  and 
the  care  of  utensils,  have  since  been  published. 
These  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  present- 
day  military  "  cook-honsee  "  (as  kitchens  in 
buracks  are  always  termed). 

The  first  rule  of  such  eetablishmente  is : 
■■  Everything  must  he  scrupulously  clean." 
This  is  rigidly  insisted  upon,  as  is  also  a 
second  rule :  "  Skim,  simmer,  and  scour." 
Smoking  is  forbidden  on  the  premises^x- 
«pt  as  regards  the  chimneys — the  sergeant- 


cook  (who  rules  the  roasts  in  barracks)  being 
held  strictly  responsible  that  these  matters 
are  attended  to.  Should  he  neglect  any  of 
them,  he  is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  penalties. 

One  or  two  of  the  official  handbooks  on 
military    cooking    appear  to   be   somewhat 
humorously  compilea,  for  they  give  minute 
directions  for  the   making  of  many  dishes 
that  never  by  any  chance  figure  in  barrack- 
rooms.     Among  such  are  omelettes  with  fine 
herbs,  blauc-mange,   jellies,    pancakes,   and 
muffins.     However,   there   is  nothing  like 
being  prepared   for   contingencies,  and  the 
soldier  is  accordingly  provided  with  recipes 
for  these  dainties,  as  well  as  for  the  simpler 
dishes  in  daily  use.    The  commonest  among 
these  latter  are,  after  plain  roasts  and  boils, 
those  known  as  "sea-pie  "  and  "  toad-in-the- 
hole."    The  former  is  made  of  meat  mixed 
with   v^etables  and  fiour, 
and  steamed  for  three  houre ; 
while  the  latter  is  a  succulent 
preparation    of    meat,    egg- 
powder,  flonr,  and  milk.     In 
either  case,  the  allowance  of 
meat  is  45  lb.  for  every  sixty 
men.    Another  popular  item 
in  the  bill  of  fare  is 
"Turkish   pillau,"   the    in- 
gredients of  which  are  meat, 
rice,  flour,  herbs,  and  onions, 
seasoned    with    cayenne 
pepper.      In    India,   curry 
„  looms  largely  in   the  daily 

memi. 
Tchtr,  Kemingim.  The  allowance  of  meat  in 

the  British  Army  has  been 
filed  for  many  years  post  at 
3  lb.  per  head  per  diem.  This  with  ordinary 
care  is  found  to  lie  ample,  and,  when  eked  out 
with  vegetables  and  pudding,  serves  for  a  good 
square  meal  at  midday.  Refrigerated  beef, 
in  lieu  of  the  fresh  variety,  may  be  issued 
in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weekly  issue.  This  is 
aitt'ays  of  excellent  quality,  while  it  is  also  in 
all  probability  much  better  than  that  which 
tlie  average  recruit  has  been  accustomed  to, . 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Atkins  is  rather  inclined 
to  turn  up  his  nose  at  it,  and  when  it  appeare 
on  the  dmner-tabie,  affects  to  see  in  it  the 
remains  of  dead  and  gone  commissariat  mules. 
However,  he  seldom  has  much  difficulty  in 
getting  outeide  his  share. 

With  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  meat 
issued  for  troope  shall  be  of  the  quality 
stipulated  for  in  the  contract,  every  joint  is 
inspected  by  trained  experts  before  it  is 
accepted.     Nowadays  it  is  very  seldom  that 
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any  jiiat  cause  for  compluiiit  arises,  but  at 
one  time  purveyors  were  not  too  serupulouB. 
A  fuvourite  device  on  their  part  in  certain 
slatione  abroad  was  to  palm  off  goat-fleali  for 
mutton.  A  zealous  (juartenn aster  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  suspecting  this  pmctice  on  a 
certain  occasion,  thought  he  would  assuredly 
defeat  it  by  ordering  that  all  tlie  legs  of 
muttoii  sent  in  by  the  butchers  should  have 
the  tails  attached.  The  Greek  contractor 
smiled  knowingly,  bnt  promised  compliance, 
and  for  the  next  few  days  every  joint  was 
delivered  in  the  manner  required.  The 
quality  of  the  meat,  liowever,  did  not  im- 
prove ;    on    the    contrary,    it   had   a  more 
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"goaty"  flavour  than  ever,  and  load  and 
bitter  were  the  complainta  of  its  conaumerK 
At  last  the  mystery  was  solved.  One  day 
when  the  insp^ing  officer  picked  up  a  le^ 
of  mntton  to  weigh  it,  the  joint  fell  to  the 
gronnd,  leaving  Uie  tail  in  hts  hand.  Sub- 
sequent investigation  showed  that  it  had 
merely  been  sewn  on  with  thread. 

The  "  Advantj^ca  of  the  Army  "  inclnde 
three  meals  a  day — breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea — but  in  most  battalions  a  light  supper 
is  also  provided.  A  soldier's  official  ration- 
allowance  consists  of  1  lb.  of  bread  and 
J  lb.  of  meat  per  diem ;  t«a,  coffee,  vegetable!), 
and  "extras"  (such  as   butter,   jam,  a^g». 
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Gab,    etc.)    being    provided     regimen  tally.  them    rush  off    to   tlie  oook-huuau,   "  tlmt 

Bruikfast   ia  aen'ed  at  8  a.m.,   dinner  at  and  the  pay-bugle  are  about  the  only  two 

1  p.m.,  and  tea  at  4  p.m.     The  different  calls    some    of    you'll    ever     man^e    to 

bogle  calls  that  aunnnon  the  troops  to  these  learn  ! " 

are  learned  by  even  the  moat  unmusical  of  To  moat  of  the  bugle-calls  aoldierB  have 

recruits  with  a  promptitude  that  calls  down  attached  words  of  their  own.    Those  for  the 

upon  them  the  scorn  of  the  sergKiut-major.  dinner-one,  for  example,  are— 

;'Ah:';    he    bbscrves  sarcastically,   m    the  Pkk  W  up!  P«k 'em -pi  Hot  poutoe.! 

loapintJng  notes  of  the  dinner-bugle  make  Hot  potatoes  O! 


«««:»;-*.■■,  ■ 
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While  for  the  evening  mess-bugle  there  is 
the  couplet — 

The  officFn'  wivrg  have  puddini^a  ftnd  piei, 
But  poor  Tommy  Alkins  bu  ikilly  \ 

— a  Btutemetit  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite 
nnfounded. 
Bread  for  the  use  of  the  troope  is  neurly 


purchased  from  the  canteen  out  of  tbe 
"grocery  allowance."  This  only  amounts  to 
twopence  a  day,  but  as  it  is  drawn  for  a 
considerable  number  of  men  in  a  battalion, 
it  is  quite  enough  to  provide  a  good  supply. 
Dinner  is,  of  couree,  the  chief  meal  of  the 
day  in  barracks.  It  consists  mainly  of  the 
roast  beef  of  Old 
>  ■    England  (or,  as  has 

.    "■  "  been    explained,    of 

-  "^  ^  New  Zealand),  with 
potatoes.  On  most 
days  in  a  week,  a 
pudding  or  jam-roll 
IS  add»l.  A  highly 
prized  delicacy  is 
"  plum  -  duff."  It 
generally  makes  its 
appearance  oa  a 
Sunday,  and  is  a 
most  solid  and  sub- 
stantial affair.  It 
takes  an  experienced 
man,  indeed,  to 
tackle  a  second 
helping.  Abroad, 
when    it    is    hoth 

(.'a    strand.  '    I'lsit'f"'      and 


always  baked  by 
the  Army  Service 
Corps.  It  is  com- 
monly referred  to 
in  barrack  -  room 
parlance  by  its 
Hindustani  name, 
ruti.  The  loaves 
weigh  -Z  lb.  each, 
and  are  made  from 
a  quality  of  flour 
known  in  the  trade 
aa  "  best  seconds." 
For  hospital  con- 
sumption, however, 
the  "best  house- 
hold" variety  is  -■  — - 
furnished.  The 
issue  takes  place  nMo  ajfj 
every  morning  cokckk-bak, 
about    7.-10    a.m., 

the  regulation  allowance  being  1  lb.  for 
each  man.  A  part  of  this  is  eaten  at 
breakfast-time,  the  remainder  being  saved 
for  dinner  and  tea.  As  bread  in  itself 
is  not  particularly  appetising,  various 
"relishes,'  such  as  fish,  bacon,  eggs,  or 
fried  liver,  with  either  butter  or  jam,  are 


cheap,  fruit  often  figures    in    the   bill   of 
fare. 

At  both  breakfast  and  dinner  attendance 
is  compulsory,  and  a  roll-call  is  held  to  see 
that  everyone  is  present.  An  ofBcer  also 
comes  ronnd  the  barrack-rooms  at  these 
times  toinquire  if  thereare  "Any  complaints?" 
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Tea,  however,  jb  an  informal  meal,  and  the 
men  pre^nt  tbemst'lves  for  it  or  not  aa  they 
pimse.  It  is  served  at  four  o'clock,  and 
consists  of  tea  and  brtad-aiid-biitter.  By  tlie 
war,  teapots,  bojfether  withciips  and  saucers, 
arc  apparently  cotiaiderud  as  effeminate 
Iniiiries,  for  tliev  have  no  place  in  barrack- 
rooiiia.  The  tea  is  miide  in  large  tin  pails 
(.ready  mjjed  n  ith  milk  and  suj^r),  and  each 
^D  8  alloivance  is  poured  oat  for  him  into  a 
™in.    It  is  not  until  a  soldier   wins  his 


three  stripes,  and  accordingly  hiut  the  entree 
of  the  sei^eanis'  mess,  that  he  sees  either  a 
t«acup  or  a  table-eloth. 

In  the  Britiah  Army,  the  cup  that  cheers 
is  brewed  of  Congou,  obtained  from  China. 
The  quality  is  officially  descrilied  as  "  ^ooA 
medium,"  A  mixture  of  this  with  Assam 
and  Orange  Pekoe  is  also  recommended  by 
the  authorities,  as  being  both  economical  and 
refreshing. 

Supper,  like  tea,  is  not  a  recognised  meal 
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in  tliat  attendance  thereat  ifi  insisted  iiiwn. 
If  a  uian  likes  to  go  out  of  baiTHcks  and  get 
snpper  elsewhere,  lie  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  With  tliose  remaining  in  liamicks,  the 
r^imental  coffee-siiop  usually  drives  a 
roariug-tnule  between  7.3(1  and  9.30  p.m. 
SoWiers  who  patronise  tliese  establishments, 
as  well  as  teetotalers  (for  nothing  more 
intoxicating  tliaii  lemonade  is  allowed  to  be 
sold  therein),  are  called  by  those  who  prefer 
the  dubious  delights  of  the  canteen,  "  liun- 
strangtein."  The  food  in  the  coffee-shop  is 
sold  at  Hs  nearly  cost  price  as  possible,  and 
a  man  can  make  a  gootl  meal  for  threepence. 
A  varied  menu  is  always  arranged,  the 
favourite  it«m8  therein  being  liver  and  bacon, 
fried  eggs,  and  sausages  and  poUtoes.  For 
l)eveii^e9,  there  are  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  or 
mineral  waters. 

In  the  "  Manual  of  Military  Cooking,"  it 
is  laid  down  that  "  to  cook  nipidly  and  well 
is  a[i  art  wliich  can  be  easily  acquired  and 
which  eveiy  soldier  should  learn,"  It  has 
long  been  recognised,  however,  that  cooking 
does  not  come  by  nature,  aud  that  even  its 
rndimcnt«  cannot  Iw  act]uired  until  they  have 
first  been  trtught.  The  principal  place  where 
this  imitortiint  matter  is  attended  to  is  Alder- 
shot,  "here  the  Army  School  of  Cookery  li;is 
been  in  existence  fcir  moi-e  than  thirty  years 


past.  Tlie  establishment  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  filaff-otticer,  with  a  sergeaut-major  and 
four  N.C.O.'s  as  instmctors.  It  is  conducted 
as  a  training -school  for  soldiers  desirous  of 
qualifying  for  the  post  of  sei^tant-cook. 
About  forty  of  these  prospccti^'e  rlisfs  are 
under  tuition  at  a  time,  the  course  extending 
over  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks.  The  training 
is  of  Ixith  a  practical  and  theoretical  nature, 
and  embraces  the  whole  subject,  from  the 
cashing  up  of  dishes  to  the  constructiou 
of  field -kitchens,  with  work  at  the  range 
and  lectures  in  classrooms.  Certificates  are 
awarded  to  those  who  reach  the  proper  stan- 
dard of  proficiency.  The  holders  of  these 
then  rejoin  their  regiments,  and,  as  oppor- 
tunity offei-s,  are  promoted  to  the  ^xwt  of 
sergeant-cook,  and  as  such  take  chaise  of 
the  kitchen  arrangements  in  their  own 
battalions. 

Roughly  speaking,  these  arrangements  are 
as  follows  :  A  battalion  of  infantry  cousisu 
of  eight  companies.     For  each  of  these,  two 

E fixates  are  employed  as  cooks,  and  have 
etweeii  them  to  prepare  their  comrades' 
meals.  The  number  of  men  for  whose  bene- 
fit they  expend  their  skill  is  about  ninety. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  their  post 
is  no  sinecure.  Upon  the  sergoant-cook 
devolves    the    general    supervisiou    of    rliis 
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Etaff  of  sixteen.  He  is  also  required  to  in- 
etnict  his  snbordinates  (some  of  whom  are 
rather  raw,  as  they  ixmie  straight  from  the 
barrack- room)  and  see  that  they  make  the 
hest  of  the  materials  at  hand ;  to  vary  the  daily 
menu  as  much  as  possibii! ;  and  to  keep  a 
H-atchfiil  )iye  on  the  fuel  consumption.  His 
work  commences  at  half  past  sii  (or  earlier) 
iu  the  morning  and  finishes  with  the  ser\'inv 
Dp  of  tea  at  four  p.m.  For  his  labours  he 
draws  sixpence  a  day  in  aihlition  to  his  pay 
as  sergeant. 

As  space  is  limited  in  a  military  cook- 
house, and  a  great  many  meals  have  to  be 
prepared  at  the  same  time,  a  nnmber  of  in- 
genious laluur-saving  appliances  are  in  use. 
The  principal  among  these  is  known  as  a 
•■  Warren's  Apparatus."  It  lakes  the  form 
of  a  close  steam  boiler,  oven,  and  plate- 
warmer  combined,  and  is  so  constructed  tliat 
roasting,  baking,  boiling,  and  frying  opera- 
tions can  be  carried  out  in  it  simultaneously. 
It  also  ensures  great  economy  of  f  nel. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  one  every  day,  the 
cook-house  is  visited  by  the  orderly-officer. 
Il  is  part  of  this  individual's  duty  to  inspect 
the  dinners  and  certify  that  they  are  properly 
cooked  or  otherwise.  .\11  the  dishes,  accord- 
iogly,  are  withdj-awn  from  the  ovens  at  his 
approach  and  placed  in  rows  on  the  floor. 
The  sergeant-cook  then  submits  each  coin- 
[Htny's  mfiiu  and  awaits  the  verdict  on  his 
effort*.  AVhile  the  inspection  is  supposed  to 
safeguard  the  soldier's  interests,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  sec  its  value.     The  fact  is,  until 


cooking  is  included  in  the  Sandhurst  curri- 
culum, a  newly  joined  snlmltern  can  sraircely 
be  expected  to  say,  by  merely  looking 
at  it,  whether  meat  is  properly  roasted 
or  not. 

Sergeants  and  officers  have  their  meals 
prepared  in  the  kitchens  attached  to  their 
own  messes.  The  officers'  mess  c/ii>/  is  nearly 
always  a  civilian  (very  often  a  Frenchman), 
who  is  paid  anything  from  £10i)  a  year 
upwards.  In  the  sergeants'  mess,  the  cook 
is  a  private  soldier,  specially  ap|)ointed  for 
his  superior  skill. 

In  citmp  and  on  manueuvres,  as  also  on 
active  service,  "field-kitchens"  have  to  be 
constructed  as  the  troops  move  from  place 
to  place.  The  patterns  in  common  use  are 
two  in  numl)er.  The  simplest  kind  is  merely 
a  shallow  trench,  liued  with  brushwood,  and 
cut  if  possible  on  a  slope.  At  one  end  is  a 
rough  chinmey,  made  out  of  sods  of  turf. 
"  Service  kettles,"  of  a  holding  capacity  of 
three  gallons  each,  are  the  vessels  m  which 
the  food  is  cooked.  Three  of  these  trenches 
suffice  for  an  entire  battjilion. 

When  a  fairly  long  lialt  is  contemplated, 
a  "  gridiron  "  kitchen  is  made  use  of.  This 
is  a  somewhat  elaborat*  piece  of  work,  and 
occupies  a  non-commissioned  officer  and 
twelve  men  eight  hours  to  construct.  It 
consists  of  nine  parallel  trenches,  twelve  feet 
in  length,  running  from  a  thiity-sis  feet 
transverse  trench.  The  opposite  ends  are 
conducted  inio  a  flue,  from  which  rises  a 
pyramid -shaped  chimney,  sis  feet  iu  height. 
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This  IB  built  of  turf  and  nishefl,  pUietered 
with  clay. 

As  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  of  soldiere, 
it  may  be  mentioriod  thiit  when  In  the  field, 
bfcr-biirrels  are  often  converted  into  BeiA-ice- 
ablc  ovens.  All  that  is  nt-cessnry  ia  to  set 
the  barrel  upri|jht  on  a.  trencU  and  knock 
out  OTie  end.  The  interior  is  then  filled 
with  fuel,  and  the  tup  and  sides  thickly 
covered  with  day.  AVhen  the  fire  is  lit,  the 
woodwork  burns  ;  the  clay,  however.  Is 
held  together  by  the  iron  bands,  and  the 
resulting  sliell  tlms  forms  the  oven. 


Murphy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  tell  tne  tlie 
truth,  and  I'll  let  you  off  lightly.  Were 
you  drnnk  yesterday  ? "  "  Certainly  not, 
sorr,"  Wiis  the  indignant  reply.  "  Oh,  come," 
returned  the  other,  "  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  yon  didn't  drink  any  beer  at  all?" 
"  Well,  your  Honour,"  answered  Mnrphv 
candidly,  "  I  wasn't  what  you  would  call 
sqniffy,  but  I  don't  mind  admitting  /  did 
have  a  feu-  quarts." 

Sir  E\'olyn  Wood,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  officer,  has  always  taken  a  special 
interest  in  the  soldier's  feeding.     When  he 


Beer  in  camp  is  issued  very  sparingly. 
The  canteens  are  only  open  for  its  sale 
during  certain  houti),  and  no  man  is  allowed 
to  jniivhase  more  than  a  couple  of  pinto  a 
day.  This  is  generally  found  to  be  enongh ; 
soruc  soldiers,  however,  seem  to  have  an 
ostraonlinary  capacity  for  drinking,  or  else 
nianfcnvriug  is  provocative  of  extreme  thirst, 
an  they  have  no  difticnlty  in  disjHMiing  of 
six  times  the  regulation  allowance.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  private  who,  patronising  the 
canteen  too  freely,  was  bronght  np  the 
next    morning   for    drunkeuuesa.      "  Now, 
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was  in  command  at  Aldershot^  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  showing  how  the  troojis'  mtions 
could  be  made  the  most  of.  Before  the 
appearance  of  this  brorfiure  the  amount  of 
waste  that  went  on  unchecked  in  barnicka 
would  have  made  the  aien^e  honscnifo'B 
hair  stand  on  end.  Bones,  for  example, 
were  often  thrown  away  wholesale,  while  a 
great  deal  of  meat  and  vegetabU<s  that  should 
have  furnished  stock  for  soup  went  to 
feed  the  contractor's  pigs.  Sir  Evelyn, 
however,  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  state'  of 
things,  and,  unaer  his  rigimt,  waste  came  to 
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be  reganlcd  as  only  slijrlitly 
k-Bi  criminal  tbau  luck  of 
cleanliuess  in  Ibc  cook  ' 
houses.  Aa  Eliowing  what 
small  economiea  will  do,  it 
may  bu  nicDtioned  that  the 
value  of  the  dripping  (which 
at  one  time  was  not  con- 
sidertd  worth  keeping)  saved 
br  a  elngle  battalion  now 
amounts  to  £1C0  per  annum. 
When  iroope  are  employed 
on  uctive  service,  a  large 
amount  of  food  has  to  be  sent 
out  to  the  Best  of  war  from 
this  country,  for  depend- 
ence can  seldom  l>e  placed 
on  local  supplies.  Huge 
<]uantitics  of  military  rations 


are  kept  for  this 
purpose  at  Wool- 
wich and  de- 
spatched anywhere 
at  very  short  notice. 
The  storts  are  of 
all  descriptions, 
dome  of  the  sheds 
lieing  full  of  no- 
ihing  but  jam, 
while  others  are 
crammed  from 
floor  to  ceiling 
with  preserved 
vegctabiea,  "Bully 
beef "  (i.*.,  tiimed 
meat)  is  also  greatly 


evidei 


at 
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lishment  for  distribu- 
tion to  various  gani- 
sons  both  at  home 
and  abroad  every 
week.  As  for  bis- 
cuits, the  amount 
handled  is  even 
greater,  while  tons 
upon  tons  of  flour, 
si^ar,  salt,  and  spices, 
etc.,  etc.,  aiii  also 
received  and  issued 
throughout  the  year. 
The  scale  of  la- 
tlons  in  the  field  is 
always  more  literal 
I,  than  the  one  obtain- 
ing in  time  of  peace. 


WfHslwich,  over  a  million  pounds  weight  of 
iJiis  commodity  passing  tlirough  the  estab- 


During  the  late  campaign  in  South  Africsi, 
the  daily  allowance  for  each  soldier  was  as 
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foilowa  :  \\  lb.  of  brfail,  or  1  lb.  of  bisciiiw  ; 
1  lb.  of  mtukt ;  \  lb.  of  v^elabk's  ;  4  oz.  of 
jam  ;  3  oz.  of  sugar ;  one-sixth  oz.  of  tea  ; 
out! -third    ok.    of   coffee,    with    salt    and 

"  emct^ncy 
ration,"  cti(isi»ting  of  4  oz.  of  cocoii  paste 
iind  4  oz.  of  coriceiitriited  beef,  packed  in  a 
tin.  As  for  tlic  horses  and  uinlcs,  they 
consumed  nearly  9i)0  tons  of  forage  dally. 
Ill  six  months  the  British  force  bad  sent 
ont  to  it  from  this  country  : 


Preserved  meat  and  biscuit  32,00UtonB. 
Vegetables  .....     8,000 

Jam 4,001) 

Siipar 3,000 

Coffee 340 

Tea "II 

In  round  tmmU-rs,  »o,{)ii()  tons  of  food 
are  required  every  thirty  days  for  a  force  of 
50.000  men,  with  the  necessary  proportion 
of  horses  and  mules.  Tlie«e  figures  may, 
perhaps,  help  to  show  the  taipaycr  why  the 
late  war  in  South  Africa  was  so  expensive. 


THE   DREAMER. 

rvREAMS,  dreams  I    Though  the  world  lg  all  about  thee, 
'-^      Hidden  In  mists  where  gleama  no  sun  of  ours, 
Passion  and  pain  have  lost  the  power  to  rout  thee, 
Happy  amid  dream  sunshine  and  dream  (lowers. 

Sleep  deepl— what  gain  Is  In  the  waking? 

Some  plainer  goal  to  guide  thy  groping  feet? 
Some  skill  to  spare  a  heart  from  galnless  aching? 

Better  the  dreams  that  keep  thy  nature  sweet  1 

Dream  thy  dreams  I    Who  knoweth  If  they  be  not 
Real  as  this  man-wrought  mirth  and  sorrow  seem? 

Men  made  the  earth-scars  that  thy  closed  eyes  see  not.— 
Qod  made  the  soul  that  fashloneth  the  dream. 

BURQES    JOHNSON. 


THE    PANELLED    ROOM. 


By  HALLIWELL   SUTCLIFFE. 


ENNIS  BYRNE 
had  not  gone  tx) 
the  meet  to-day. 
One  of  his  honfcera 
was  lame,  the 
other  had  had  a 
stiff  dayyesterday ; 
so  Dennis,  per- 
force, had  taken 
his  gun  and  had 
shot  till  the  sun 
went  down,  and  now,  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
he  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
and  was  smoking  a  cigar  with  great  apparent 
content. 

Indeed,  if  one  came  to  think  of  it,  he  had 
reason  for  content.  The  cosy  hall  in  which 
he  stiood  was  part  of  the  cosiest,  if  the  most 
rambling,  house  in  Tipperary  ;  it  had  secret 
panels  and  a  ghost ;  and  house  and  secret 
doors  and  ghost  were  all  at  the  service  of 
Dennis  Bynie,  so  long  as  he  observed  one 
condition. 

But  tliat  one  condition  was  the  drop  of 
bitter.  He  was  thinking  of  it  now.  He  had 
thought  of  it  a  good  deal  during  the  past 
month. 

''Grandfathers  are  a  nuisance,  a  con- 
founded nuisance  !  "  he  muttered,  "  particu- 
larly when  they're  both  stiff-necked  and 
sentimental." 

He  was  roused  by  a  tap  at  the  door  and 
the  entry  of  his  discreet  manservant. 
"  Miss  O'Rourke  to  see  you,  sir." 
Dennis  Byrne  was  young,  and  he  was 
ardent;  he  scarcely  gave  his  man  a  decent 
interval  in  which  to  retire  before  he  had 
rushed  at  his  visitor  and  caught  her  in  a 
wild  embrace. 

"  Dennis,  Dennis,  don't  eat  me  up ! " 
pleaded  his  guest. 

He  set  her  free  at  last,  and  as  she  stood 
away  from  him  and  turned  her  face  towards 
the  lamplight,  there  seemed  excuse  for 
Dennis  Byrne.  Small,  slender,  supple  as  a 
wild  thing  of  the  woods  in  her  close-fitting 
riding-habit,  she  had  the  eyes  and  hair  and 
wonderful  soft  skin  that  only  Ireland  knows. 

•  Copyright,  1906,  by  HalliweU  SutclifFe,  in  the 
United  Stitefl  of  America. 


"  So  you've  dropped  in  for  tea,  Molly  ?  " 
he  cried.  "  It's  terribly  improper,  and  we'll 
snatch  a  fearful  joy  from  it  while  we  have 
the  chance.  Molly  O'Rourke,  do  you  know 
just  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  ? " 

Miss  O'Rourke  slowly  took  off  her  gloves  ; 
then  stood  before  the  fire,  much  as  I)ennis 
had  been  doing  awhile  since,  and  tapped  her 
boot  with  her  riding-whip. 

"  We've  had  a  splendid  run,  Dennis,  and  a 
splendid  kill  at  the  finish ;  and  my  way 
home  lay  past  your  gate ;  and  so,  as  I  was 
thirsty " 

"  Thank  you,  Molly.  Of  course,  you  only 
aime  for  the  tea.  Two  poached  eggs  with 
it,  eh  ? " 

"If  you  won't  think  me  greedy.  I'm 
dreadfully  hungry,  as  well  as  thirsty." 

He  was  watching  her  presently  as  she  sat 
and  literally  gobbled  down  her  eggs ;  it 
seemed  very  good  that  Molly  O'Rourke 
should  come  like  a  streak  of  sunlight  into 
the  old  house. 

"  It  is  lucky  you  did  not  arrive  two  hours 
or  so  later,"  said  Dennis. 

*'  And  pray,  why  ?  "  demanded  Miss 
O'Rourke,  attacking  the  dish  of  muffins. 

"Because  my  revered  grandfather — Sir 
Patrick  Byrne,  no  less— does  me  the  honour 
to  dine  with  me  to-night.  He  has  travelled 
from  Dublin  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  his 
heir." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  Would  he  whip 
me,  Dennis,  or  carry  me  off  to  his  ogre's 
cave,  or " 

"  You  don't  understand,  Molly,"  broke  in 
the  other,  a  frown  of  perplexity  across  his 
forehead.  "  When  I  asked  you  to  many  me 
— and  I  just  couldn't  help  myself,  mavour- 
neen— I  did  not  tell  you  all.  They  think 
that  I  shall  be  the  old  man's  heir — and  so  I 
shall,  on  one  condition." 

"  And  the  condition  is  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  so  daft,  Molly.  He — he  is  old, 
you  see,  and  nurses  some  old  love  affair  that 
went  wrong  in  his  youth.  The  lady  was  the 
belle  of  Tipperary,  if  Sir  Patrick  is  to  be 
trusted ;  and  she  married  someone  else,  as  Sir 
Patrick  himself  did  ;  and  it  seems  she  has  a 
grand -daughter  as  beautiful  as  herself.  Now, 
Molly,  don't — don't  trouble  about  the  old 
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man's  whim,  for  the  wliole  thing  is  too 
absurd.  He  wants  me  to  marry  this  grand- 
daughter, and  that  is  the  condition  he  has 
made  ?  " 

Molly  O'Rourke  flicked  a  crumb  or  two 
from  her  habit.  "  And  you,  Dennis  ?  Will 
you  care  to  lose  all  this  ?  "  she  sjiid,  with  a 
glance  round  the  hall. 

**  Yes,  I  shall  care,"  he  answered  hotly — 
"for  your  sake.  I  can  give  up  my  hunters, 
after  a  bit  of  heart-ache,  but  I  can't  let  you 
share  that  sort  of  heart-ache." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  Dennis,  if  I  make  you. 
But  this  is  all  so  strange  ;  I  cannot  grasp  it. 
Is  Sir  Patrick  in  his  dotage,  or  is  this  his 
sober  wish  ?  " 

"Well,  he  still  rides  to  hounds,  and  he 
talks  like  the  Blarney  Stone  when  the 
humour  is  on  him,  and  they  say  he  is  the 
wittiest  man  in  Dublin.  No,  he  is  scarcely 
in  his  dotage  ;  but  on  this  point  he  is  simply 
mad." 

"  And  the  grand-daughter  ?  Have  you 
seen  her,  Dennis  ? "  asked  Miss  O'Rourke 
slowly. 

Dennis  laughed  ruefully.  "I  don't  even 
know  her  name.  That  is  part  of  the  ridicu- 
lous scheme.  The  grandmother,  it  seems, 
was  twenty  when  she  declined  Sir  Patrick's 
hand  ;  the — the  girl  I  am  supposed  to  marry 
is  only  nineteen  yet,  and  he  has  a  whim  that 
w^e  should  be  betrothed  on  the  day  he  was 
refused.  Molly,  it  is  too  stupid  I  That  a 
hard-drinking,  hard -riding  old  buck  like  Sir 
Patrick  should  even  think  of  such  nonsense 
seems  outrageous.  Yet,  there's  his  plan  cut 
and  dried  :  I  am  to  be  presented  to  the  lady 
on  a  certain  day,  to  offer  my  hand  in  half 
an  hour  or  so,  and  the  two  of  us  are  to 
receive  a  w^ell-earned  blessing." 

"There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way," 
said  Molly  O'Rourke,  still  more  slowly : 
"  One  is  that  you  mai/  not  offer  your  hand 
at  all." 

"  Extremely  likely.     And  the  other  ?  " 

"That  she  may  not  accept  it.  Oh,  yes, 
Dennis,  you  needn't  think  that,  just  because 
I  hap[)en  to  think  you  a  pretty  boy " 

They  laughed,  like  the  youngsters  they 
were,  and  as  suddenly  grew  grave  again. 

"That  is  the  reiison  of  his  coming  here 
to-day,"  said  Dennis.  "  I  wrote,  intimating 
that  I  was  in  love,  and  that  I  renounced  all 
further  claims  on  his  kindness.  He  is  going 
to  try  persuasion." 

There  was  a  line  light  of  tenderness  in  the 
blue  eyes  of  Molly  O'Rourke  as  she  came 
and  rest/cd  both  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Dennis,  I  will  not  let  you  do  this  thing," 


she  said.  "You  shall  not  ruin  vourself 
for  me." 

"Will  you  wait  for  me,  if  I  go  out  and 
work— work  for  you,  Molly  ?  There  will 
never  be  anyone  else  in  my  life,  dear ;  you 
know  that." 

"  But  see  this  other  first,  Dennis ;  she 
may  be " 

"  She  will  never  be  Molly  O'Rourke." 

And,  somehow,  they  were  in  each  other's 
arms  again,  until  at  last  the  girl,  to  cover 
her  confusion,  began  to  wander  round  the 
hall,  with  its  trophies  of  the  chase  and 
battlefield. 

"  Do  you  know,  Dennis,"  she  said  whimsi- 
cally, "  I  should  regret  that  secret  chamlier 
more  than  anything,  if  you  were  to  lose  the 
old  place.  It  is  so  full  of — of  Ireland,  you 
know.  When  Cromwell  came,  good  men 
have  sheltered  there ;  long  before  Cromwell's 
time,  your  people  have  found  refuge  behind 
this  wainscot.  All  the  battles  and  the  love- 
tales  of  the  past  seem  to  have  stolen  here, 
too,  for  shelter." 

She  pushed  back  the  sliding  panel  absently 
and  looked  into  the  little  chamber,  with  its 
table  and  its  cupboard,  which  had  baffled 
many  a  search. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  felt  like,  Dennis,  to  be 
shut  up  in  there,  and  to  listen  to  Cromwell'.^ 
ruffians  as  they  tramped  about  the  floor  on 
the  outside,  and  to " 

She  stopped  on  a  sudden,  for  Dennis  had 
clutched  her  by  the  arm. 

"Molly,  do  you  hear  that  voice?"  he 
whispered. 

Miss  O'Rourke,  still  with  one  hand  on  the 
secret  panel,  turned  towards  the  door.  "  Yes ; 
what  of  it,  dear  ?  It  sounds  a  pleasant  voice, 
with  a  touch  of  the  old  brogue  in  it." 

"That  is  the  man  who  can  talk  like  the 
Blarney  Stone — that  is  Sir  Patrick — he  has 
come  before  his  time,"  said  Dennis  tragicallj. 
"  Listen,  he  is  talking  to  my  man ;  he  will 
be  here  in  a  moment." 

The  girl  paused  for  awhile,  then  laughed 
softly.  "  I  shall  learn  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
hidden  in  the  secret  chamber.  Close  the 
panel,  Dennis,  and  when  the  ogre  leaves  you 
for  a  moment,  come  and  let  me  out." 

She  had  slipped  into  the  room  already, 
after  securing  gloves  and  riding-whip.  Sir 
Patrick's  voice  came  nearer,  along  the  narrow 
passage  that  led  from  the  hall  to  the  main 
door.  In  a  moment  Dennis  had  slipped  the 
panel  into  place  and  had  turned  to  greet  his 
grandfather. 

A  fine  figure  of  a  man  was  Sir  Patrick 
Byrne,  and  he  entered  with  a  certain  spacious 
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self-assurance  which  was  a  relic  of  a  genera- 
tion oroue. 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  sir,"  said  Dennis, 
advancing  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  Not  so  sure  of  that,  my  boy.  I  have  come 
to  talk  to  you.  So  you've  been  hunting  ?  " 
he  added,  with  a  glance  at  the  remnants  of 
Molly's  tea. 

"  No  ;  shooting,  sir." 

"Well,  it  seems  to  have  given  you  an 
appetite.  For  my  part,  I  like  a  drop  of 
good  liquor  at  this  time  of  day,  and  a  dinner 
sharp  to  the  hour." 

Dennis  hastened  to  mix  his  grandfather  a 
stiffish  glass  of  whisky,  and  weakly  beckoned 
him  into  a  seat.  He  was  feeling  strangely 
ill  at  ease,  and  his  eyes  would  keep  wandering 
towards  the  secret  panel. 

"  You  have  had  a  good  journey,  sir  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hearth. 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  looked  to  reach  here  two 
hours  later,  but  the  saints  looked  after  me  at 
the  junctions.  Now,  Dennis,  we'll  just  talk 
over  this  business  and  then  we'll  enjoy  our- 
selves, my  boy." 

There  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  dotard 
about  Sir  Patrick  Byrne.  His  air  was  crisp, 
and  suggested  that  Dennis,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  would  yield  to  the  stronger  will.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  assumption  of  the  stronger 
hand  which  brought  out  the  boy's  latent 
stubbornness. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  there  is  nothing  te  talk  over," 
he  said,  quietly.  "  I  am  pledged  to  another 
lady,  and  in  any  case " 

"  Bedad,  and  what  are  you  going  to  keep 
her  on  ?  " 

'*  My  wits  and  my  hands,  sir,  if  I  can  find 
work  for  them  to  do." 

Sir  Patrick  chuckled,  as  if  he  liked  the 
temper  of  the  reply  ;  then  his  face  hardened 
again. 

"  See  you,  Dennis,"  he  said,  "  I'm  an  old 
man,  and  you're  a  callow  one.  I  have  chosen 
your  wife  for  you,  and  it  is  a  pony  to  a 
shilling  that  I  have  made  a  better  choice 
than  you.  I  have  seen  the  world  and  its 
women,  my  boy,  and  I  tell  you  you'll  win  the 
sweetest  girl  in  Ireland." 

"  I  have  done  that  already,  sir,"  said 
Dennis,  with  great  outward  calm,  and  great 
inward  misgiving  as  he  glanced  towards 
the  panel  and  remembered  that  Molly  must, 
perforce,  hear  all  that  Sir  Patrick  might 
have  to  say. 

"  Wait  until  you  have  seen  her  grandchild. 
I  haven't  had  the  heart  to  see  her  myself, 
but  they  tell  me  that  she  is  just  her  grand- 


mother grown  young  ;  and  that's  enough  for 
Patrick  Byrne." 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  question  of  choice." 

'*  That  means  you  think  this  beggar-maid 
of  yours  is  better  than  the  other.  Bedad, 
sir,  twenty  years  ago  I  would  have  called  you 
out  for  that  and  put  a  bnllet  in  you  at 
twenty  paces." 

Dennis  was  still  calm,  though  wrath  was 
eating  inwards.  "  She  is  not  a  beggar-maid ; 
her  birth  is  better  than  gw[  own." 

"  There's  another  bullet  for  you,  my  boy. 
The  Byrnes  were  old  in  Tipperary  before  the 
rest  were  heard  of.  By  the  sjiiuts  !  even 
to-day  I'd  fight  any  man  but  you  who  said 
the  contrary." 

Molly  O'Rourke,  listening  from  her  hidiuji- 
place,  was  conscious  only  of  a  great  desire  to 
laugh.  It  seemed  to  her — what  Dennis,  in 
his  wrath,  was  slow  to  see — that  this  self- 
willed  Sir  Patrick  was,  after  all,  an  Irishman, 
and  not  one-half  so  ogrelike  as  he  would  fain 
appear.  Then,  too,  the  thought  of  Dennis 
with  two  imaginary  bullets  in  him,  gained  in 
affairs  of  honour,  was  one  to  rouse  her  mirth. 

"  You  are  fond  of  the  old  place  ?  "  said  Sir 
Patrick,  changing  to  a  fresh  key. 

"  It  is  part  of  my  life,  sir." 

"So  am  I,  but  I  dare  not  live  here, 
Dennis.  It  holds  too  many  memories.  No 
thanks  to  me  that  you  have  free  run  of  the 
house ;  I  never  lived  here  after  Molly  said 
her  *No'  and  sent  me  racketing  to  Dublin. 
So  you  will  let  all  go  ?  You  will  be  a  beggar 
in  a  ditch,  and  all  for  a  lad's  love-fancv  ?  " 

"  I  will,  sir." 

Molly,  in  her  retreat,  no  longer  wished  to 
laugh.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  Dennis  tried, 
and  not  found  wanting. 

"  It  is  an  old  wish  of  mine,  Dennis." 

For  the  first  time  the  youngster  softened. 
The  sadness  in  Sir  Patrick's  voice  was  un- 
mistakable, and  there  was  something  oddly 
pathetic  in  this  devotion  which  had  siirviveil 
his  marriage  and  here,  which  had  lain  in 
lavender,  as  it  were,  through  all  the  racket 
and  the  stress  of  yeara.  The  whim  might  be 
absurd,  but  the  romance  that  underlay  the 
whim  was  not  laughable  at  all. 

"I  know  it  is  an  old  wish,  sir,"  said 
Dennis  gently  ;  "  it  hurts  me  to  refuse  you." 

One  keen  glance  Sir  Patrick  ga>'e  him, 
then  glanced  away  from  the  topic,  as  if  he 
were  willing  to  wait  for  a  more  yielding 
mood  in  Dennis. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  respected  my 
wishes  in  one  thing,  boy,"  he  said,  looking 
round  the  hall  again.  '*  You  have  made  no 
changes  of  any  sort.    Why,  the  room — even 


'"Itiere  will  never  be  uiyoae  elae  in  my  lite,  dear;  }'ou  know  tl 
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"As  they  played  with  tlieir  ,le»sei 

to  the  positiou  of  tlie  oak  clmirs  tliurt;  -  i:^ 
jnst  an  it  was  when  Molly  cuiiie,  tive-and- 
forty  jt'are  afio — cuuie  after  lumtirig,  to  nsk 
for  refrushintiiit  and  to  tense  me  iis  she  loved 
to  do.  I  can  see  her,  sbiiiiliiig  on  the  left 
of  the  hearth  there,  with  her  little  figure 
in  its  ridhig-habit -" 

Dennis  was  staring  at  his  graudfathor. 
Hiul  the  old  man  j«;eped  through  the  window 
awhile  ago,  and  seen  ItoUy— the  real  Molly 
^standing  in  juBt  sucii  an  attitude  beside 
the  hearth?  Was  he  poking  fnii  at  him? 
But  that  suHpicioii  died,  for  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  earnest,  far-off  look  ujion  Sir 
Patrick's  face. 

"  My  plans  fov  you  have  some  escuse,  after 
all,"  went  on  the  elder.  "  It  wtis  here  that  I 
t<)ld  Molly  of  my  love,  here  that  she  refused 
me  ;  and  I  had  hojied— liad  hojwd  —well,  to 
see  yoQ,  my  Iwy,  happy  with  lier  grandchild 
in  tdis  Bttnie  room,  and  to  sit  and  watch  you, 
and  to  live  ^ntin  in  the  fanc7  that  l^folly  and 
I  had  ci>nie  together,  after  all.  Heigho !  We 
will  talk  of  this  g^rain.  Dennis,  my  hoy,  do 
yon  know  the  oild,  creepy  feeling  it  gives  you 
to  return  to  an  old  house  after  deserting  it 
for  years  ?    The  very  panels  seem  tfi  sjieak," 

Deuuis    began    to    fidget    uuiuistukably. 


There  wa^  one  pincl  which  could  sptak 
disastrocisly,  and  ^ir  Patrick  was  looking  ai 
it  now,  VV'onld  the  old  man  never  jro  to  liis 
room  and  give  Molly  a  chance  of  estape 
from  her  ini  prison  men  t  ? 

"  There  was  a  secret  room  just  to  the  li-fl 
of  the  portrait  there,"  went  on  Sir  PaUick. 
noiiding  to  indicate  its  situation.  "Gud. 
what  games  I  ha<l  there  as  a  yoniigster !  1 
nmat  have  a  peep  into  it,  if  only  for  (*ld 
times'  sake," 

"Sir,  it  is— it  is  impossible  !  "  Btummereil 
Del  mis. 

"ludeed  ?"  put  in  Sir  Patrick,  with  good- 
h  union  red  irony. 

"The— the  seiTants,  yon  understand,  sir, 
were— were  afraid  of  the  ghost ^conldn't 
(Tet  them  to  stay  on  any  acconnt — they  saiil 
the  ghost  pushed  open  the  secret  {lanel  ami 
entered  the  hull  that  way." 

Sir  Patrick  was  eyeing  him  distrustfiiltr. 
and  Alolly,  laughing  quietly  in  Iht  retrtai, 
decided  that  Dennis,  poor  boy,  was  not  gifuJ 
as  a  romancer. 

"  Humph  !  I  never  heard  of  a  glicel 
before  that  conld  o]K'n  a  solid  panel,"  {rrowltd 
Sir  Patrick.  "  Thouglit  they  slipped  through 
without  furUier  trouble." 
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Dennis  was  gripping  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
"  There  is  no  accounting  for  servants'  super- 
stitions, sir — particularly  Irish  servants.  I 
had  to — to  screw  up  the  secret  panel,  just  to 
satisfy  them." 

Sir  Patrick  rose  and  crossed  the  hall. 
"  That  was  a  pity,  Dennis,"  was  all  be  said. 

Dennis  watched  as  he  idly  felt  the  panel  — 
watched  the  panel  slide  back — watched  the 
sudden  straightening  of  Sir  Patrick's  figure, 
as  if  someone  had  thrust  at  him  from  the 
secret  chamber. 

The  lamplight  shone  full  upon  the  opening 
— full  upon  Molly  O'Rourke,  sUmding  with 
her  riding-switch  and  gloves  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  rested  daintily  on  her  hip. 
And  Molly  O'Rourke,  do  as  she  would,  could 
not  subdue  the  radiant  look  of  gaiety  that 
brightened  eyes  and  cheeks. 

"Molly— Molly  O'Rourke!"  gasped  Sir 
Patrick,  with  a  break  in  his  voice. 

"At  your  service.  Sir  Patrick,"  she 
answered,  with  a  curtsy. 

Pure  comedy  the  scene  had  been  till  now ; 
hut  suddenly  the  old  man  staggered  to  the 
table  and  bowed  his  head  upon  it,  and 
sobbed  as  men  do  just  once,  perhaps,  in  their 
old  age. 

^ilolly  and  Dennis  Byrne  looked  helplessly 
at  one  another ;  but,  by  and  by,  Sir  Patrick 
rose  and  pulled  himself  together,  and  changed 
his  mood  with  a  quickness  that  was  truly 
Irish. 

"Molly  O'Rourke,"  said  he,  "I  claim  a 
kiss  on  the  ground  where  your  grandmother 
refused  one  five-and-forty  years  ago." 


She  lifted  her  cheek  to  him,  in  a  pretty 
way  of  her  own,  and  Sir  Patrick  drew  her  to 
him. 

"  How — how  did  you  know  my  name  ?  " 
she  asked,  bewildered  by  the  quick  progress 
of  the  drama. 

"How?  Why,  you're  Molly  O'Rourke 
herself — the  Molly  I  have  loved  my  life 
through — not  aged  by  a  day,  bedad,  while  I 
shall  soon  be  going  on  crutches." 

A  light  broke  in  on  Dennis.  The  girl  of 
his  heart  was  the  girl  of  Sir  Patrick's  choice, 
and  all  had  been  a  playing  at  cross-purposes 
until  the  lucky  opening  of  the  panel. 

"  Molly — Molly  came  to  have  tea  with  me, 
sir,"  he  put  in  ;  "  and  then  you  came,  and — 
and  I  thought " 

"You  thought  I  might  bully  Miss 
O'Rourke  ?  "  chuckled  Sir  Patrick.  "  Well, 
so  I  should,  if  she  had  hapi)ened  to  be  any- 
one hut  Molly  O'Rourke.  As  it  is,  she  can 
twine  me  round  her  finger  at  any  moment 
of  the  day." 

They  dined  together  a  few  evenings  later,  and 
Sir  Patrick's  eyes  kept  stealing  with  a  strange 
wistfulness,  to  the  face  and  figure  which  were 
those  of  his  lost  love.  Yet  the  humour 
would  crop  out,  and  as  they  played  with 
their  dessert  the  old  man  glanced  at  Dennis. 

"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  big  relief,  all 
this.  If  you'd  married  to  please  me,  you 
see,  you'd  have  gained  a  fortune  and  lost  my 
respect ;  if  you'd  married  against  my  will, 
you'd  have  gained  ray  respect  and  lost  the 
fortune.  Molly  O'Rourke,  you've  won  him 
both ! " 


ANNIVERSARY. 


IT  seems  the  year  remembers  and  it  ht\n%s 
*    Across  the  hillsides  a  familiar  li^ht. 
The  orchard -lands  put  on  accustomed  white. 
And  all  old-time  beloved  springtide  things 
Come  back  for  welcome :  flower  and  bird  and  leaf, 
Each  in  its  place,  cry  out  against  my  heart. 
As  if  the  very  springtime  guessed  the  part 
it  held  in  this  dear  festival  of  grief. 
Ah,  yoa,  that  for  a  year  have  been  with  Ood ; 
Must  the  soft  splendour  of  this  wistful  day 
And  I  keep  faith— alone  remembering? 
Your  daffodils  blaze  in  the  garden  sod. 
Your  apple  boughs  drift  white  in  their  old  way- 
Is  Heaven  so  far  you  do  not  know  it*5  spring  ? 

ARTHUR  KETCH UM. 


THE    TERROR    OF   THE    AIR. 


By  C.   G.   D.   ROBERTS. 


FROM  all  the  lonely  salt-flats  and  tide- 
washed,  reedy  shores  of  the  wide 
estoarr,  the  flocks  of  the  sea-ducks 
had  flown  south.  After  feeding  for  days 
toscether  amicably,  Golden-eve  and  Red-head, 
Broad-bill  and  Dipper,  all  hobnobbing  and 
bobbing  and  guttering  in  company,  without 
regard  to  difference  of  kin,  they  had  at  last 
assorted  themselves  into  flocks  of  the  like 
species  and  wing  power,  and  gone  off  in 
strong-flving  wedges  to  seek  milder  tides  and 
softer  skies. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  mai-shy  levels 
were  now  stiffened  with  frost,  and  ice-fringes 
lingered  thin  and  brittle  l)ehind  each  retreat- 
ing tide,  and  white  flurries  of  snow  went 
drifting  over  the  vast,  windy  spaces  of  wave 
and  plain,  some  bold,  persistent  waifs  of  life 
clung  to  these  bleak  solitudes.  Here  and 
there  a  straggler  from  the  flocks,  or  a  belated 
arrival  from  farther  north,  fed  solitary  and 
seemed  sufficient  to  himself ;  while  here  and 
there  a  few  hardy  coots,  revelling  in  the  lone- 
liness and  in  the  forbidding  harshness  of  the 
season,  swam  and  dived  among  the  low, 
leaden-coloured  waves. 

Across  ten  level  miles  of  naked  marshland 
another  estuary  made  in  from  the  sea.  On 
the  shore  of  this  estuary,  so  shallow  that  for 
leagues  along  its  edge  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish,  at  high  tide,  just  where  the  water 
elided  and  the  solid  land  began,  a  solitiiry 
surf  duck  dabbled  among  the  grey,  half- 
frozen  grasses.  Of  a  didl  black  all  over, 
save  for  a  patch  of  clear  white  on  his  head 
and  another  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  he 
made  a  sharp,  conspicuous  spot  against  the 
pallid  colouring  of  the  marshes.  For  all  his 
loneliness,  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself 
very  well,  active  and  engrossed,  and  to  all 
appearances  forgetful  of  the  departed  flocks. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  stopped  feeding, 
and  sat  with  head  erect  and  watchful  eves, 
rising  and  falling  gently  with  the  pulse  of 
the  sedge-choked  flood.  Either  some  unusual 
sight  or  sound  had  di8turl)ed  him,  or  some 
drift  of  memory  had  stirred  his  restlessness. 
For  several  minutes  he  floated,  forgetful  of 
the  savoury  shelled  and  squirming  creatures 
which  his  discriminating  bill  had  been 
gathering  from  among  the  oozv  sedge-roots. 
Then,  with  an   abrupt   rquawk,  he  flapped 


noisily  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  rose 
into  the  air,  and  flew  straight  inland,  mount- 
ing as  he  went  to  a  height  far  above  gunshot. 

The  flight  of  the  lonely  drake  was  towards 
the  shores  of  the  other  estuary,  ten  miles 
southward,  where,  in  all  likelihood,  he  had 
some  hope  of  finding  the  companionship  of 
his  kin,  if  not  a  better  feeding  -  ground. 
Though  his  body  was  very  heavy  and  mas- 
sive, and  his  wings  ridiculously  short  for  the 
bulk  they  had  to  sustain,  he  flew  with  tre- 
mendous speed  and  as  straight  as  a  bullet 
from  a  rifle.  His  wings,  however  small,  were 
mightily  muscled  and  as  tough  as  steel 
springs,  and  they  beat  the  air  with  such 
lightning  strokes  that  the  sturdy  body,  head 
and  neck  and  legs  and  feet  outstretched  in 
a  rigid  line,  was  hurled  through  the  air  at 
a  speed  of  something  like  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  As  he  flew,  the  flurries  of  snow 
gathered  into  a  sqrnall  of  whirling  flakes, 
almost  obscuring  tiie  waste  of  marshlaDd 
that  rushed  past  beneath  its  flight,  and 
shutting  him  off  alone  in  the  upper  heights 
of  sky. 

Alone  indeed  he  imagined  himself,  while 
the  cold  air  and  the  streaming  snowflakes 
whistled  past  his  flight.  But  keen  as  were 
his  eyes,  other  eyes  keener  than  his  had 
marked  him  from  a  loftier  height,  where  the 
air  was  clear  above  the  storm-strata.  A 
great  Arctic  goshawk,  driven  by  some  un- 
known whim  to  follow  the  edge  of  winter 
southward,  was  sailing  on  wide  wings  through 
the  high,  familiar  cold,  when  he  saw  the 
l)lack  drake  far  below*  him.  Shooting  through 
the  snowflakes  like  a  missile,  his  fierce  eyes 
flamed  and  narrowed,  his  wings  gave  one 
mighty  beat  and  then  half  closed,  and  he 
dropped  into  the  cloudy  mirk  of  the  storm- 
belt. 

The  drake  was  now  about  a  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  the  great  hawk,  and  flying  at,  per- 
haps, ninety  miles  an  hour  under  the  mere 
impulse  of  his  desire  to  reach  the  other 
estuary.  When  he  caught  sight  of  the  white 
terror  pursuing  him,  his  sturdy  little  wings 
doubled  the  rapidity  of  their  stroke,  till  lie 
shot  forward  at  a  rate  of,  perhaps,  two  miles 
a  minute,  his  w^edge-shaped  body  and  hard, 
oiled  plumage  offering  small  resistance  to  the 
air  even  at  that  enormous  speed.     His  only 
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chance  of  escape,  as  he  well  knew,  was  to 
reach  the  water  and  plunge  beneath  it.  But 
he  could  not  turn  back,  for  the  terror  was 
behind  hira.  Straight  ahead  lay  his  only 
hope.  There,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes'  distant,  lay  his  secure  refuge.  He 
could  see  the  leaden  grey  expanse,  touched 
by  a  gleam  of  cold  and  lonely  sunlight  which 
had  pierced  the  obscurity  of  the  squall. 
Could  he  reach  it  ?  If  he  could,  he  would 
drop  into  the  slow  wave,  dive  to  the  bottom, 
and  hold  to  the  roots  of  the  swaying  weeds 
till  the  teiTor  had  gone  by. 

A  hundred  yards  behind  came  the  hawk, 
moving  like  a  dreadful  ghost  through  the 
swirl  and  glimmer  of  the  snow.  His  plumage 
was  white,  but  pencUled  with  shadowy  mark- 
ings of  pale  brown.  His  narrowed  eyes,  fixed 
upon  the  fugitive,  were  fiercely  bright  and 
hard  like  glass.  His  hooked  beak,  his  flat 
head,  his  strong,  thick,  smoothly  modelled 
neck,  were  outstretched  in  a  rigid  line  like 
those  of  the  drake. 

The  long,  spectral  wings  of  the  great  hawk 
beat  the  air,  but  not  with  haste  and  violence 
like  those  of  the  fleeing  quarry.  Swift  as  his 
wing-beats  were,  there  was  a  surging  move- 
ment about  them,  an  irresistible  thrust,  which 
made  them  seem  slow  and  gave  their  working 
an  air  of  absolute  ease.  For  all  this  ease, 
however,  he  was  flying  faster  than  the  fugi- 
tive. Slowly,  yard  by  yard,  he  crept  up  ;  the 
distance  from  his  victim  grew  narrower. 
The  drake's  wings  wliistled  upon  the  wind, 
a  strange,  shrill  note,  as  of  terror  and  despair. 
But  the  wings  of  the  pursuing  destroyer  were 
as  noiseless  as  sleep.  He  seemed  less  a  bird 
than  a  spirit  of  doom,  the  embodiment  of  the 
implacable  Ajctic  cold. 


The  astounding  speed  at  which  the  two 
were  rushing  through  the  sky  on  this  race  of 
life  and  death,  brought  the  gleam  of  the 
estuary  water  hurrying  up  from  the  horizon 
to  meet  them.  The  terrible  seconds  passed. 
The  water  was  not  half  a  mile  ahead.  The 
line  of  the  drake's  flight  l)egan  to  slope 
towards  earth.  A  few  moments  more,  and  a 
sudden  splash  in  the  tide  would  proclaim 
that  the  fugitive  was  safe  in  a  refuge  Avhere 
the  destroyer  could  not  follow.  But  the 
noiseless  wings  were  now  just  behind  him— 
just  behind  and  above. 

At  this  moment  the  fugitive  opened  his 
beak  for  one  despairing  squawk,  his  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  game  of  life  was  lost. 
The  next  instant  the  hawk's  white  body 
seemed  to  leap  forward  even  out  of  the  mar- 
vellous velocity  with  which  it  was  already 
travelling.  It  leaped  forward  and  changed 
shape,  spreading,  and  hanging  imminent  for 
the  least  fraction  of  a  second.  The  head, 
with  slightly  open  beak,  reached  down.  A 
pair  of  great,  bhick  talons,  edged  like  knives, 
open  and  clutching,  reached  down  and  for- 
ward. 

The  movement  did  not  seem  swift,  yet  it 
easily  caught  the  drake  in  the  midst  of  his 
flight.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  slight 
confusion  of  winnowing  and  flapping  wingF, 
a  dizzy  dropping  through  the  sky.  Then  the 
great  hawk  recovered  his  balance,  steadied 
himself,  turned,  and  went  winging  steadily 
inland  towards  a  crag  which  he  had  noted, 
where  he  might  devour  liis  prey  at  ease.  In 
his  claws  was  gripped  the  body  of  the  black 
drake,  its  throat  toni  across,  its  long  neck 
and  webbed  feet  trailing  limply  in  the 
air. 


A    ROBIN    IN    THE    RAIN. 

THE  sprin^me  rains  have  beaten  on  the  trees 
And  taken  fragrant  tribute  from  them  all ; 
Crushed  apple  blossoms  lie  upon  the  wall, 
Forsaken  by  the  faithless  honey-bees. 
The  saddest  of  the  vernal  days  are  these— 
With  every  passing  wind  wet  petals  fall, 
The  birds  forget  their  tender  mating  call 
And  sing  no  more  their  joyous  melodies. 

Nay,  listen  I    Like  the  voice  of  silvered  flute. 

In  brave,  sweet  cadence  ever  rippling  on, 

A  hidden  robin  pipes  his  cheery  strain  I 

Ah,  Love  1    Thy  lips  and  mine  are  sadly  mute 

When  for  the  moment  sun  and  hope  are  gone— 

We  have  not  faith  to  sing  amid  the  rain  t 

MYRTLE    REED, 


ADAM   R.    THOMSON. 


ONE  warm  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
early  autumn,  I,  Arthur  Rouncely, 
waa  riding  my  bicycle  leisurely  along 
a  little-frequented  croeB-rwid  near  Uighgate, 
when  a  cyclist  of  the  opposite  eex  flew  past 
me.  She  was  young  and  pretty,  and  wore 
a  red  tie  on  a  whit«  blouse,  with  a  hat 
and  ribbon  to  match.  I  noted  these 
details,  because  I  have  always  considered  red 
rary  becommg — to  a  good-looking  girl, 
"  Love\j  ! "  Imormured  involuntarily  as  she 
shot  ahead  ;  but  the  word  had  hardly  passed 
my  lipa  when,  with  a  feeling  of  horror— not, 
perhape,  nnmingled  with  a  certain  subtle 
satisfaction — I  saw  her  fall  heavily  from  her 
machine.  A  few  moments  bronght  me  to 
where  she  lay  motionless  on  the  duaty  road- 
way, and,  hastening  to  dismount,  I  picked 
up  her  damaged  cycle,  propped  it  and  my 
own  against  the  hedge,  and  turned  to  her 
■ssistance. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  I  asked  simply,  glad  to 
observe  tnat,  at  all  events,  she  1^  not  lost 
consciousness. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied,  rising  to  a  sit- 
ting poatare.  "  not  mncn ;  at  least,  that  is,  I 


put  out  my  right  foot  to  try  and  save 
myself,  and  it — it  feels  rather  limp  somehow. 
I  ought  to  have  avoided  that  large  flint.  I 
hope  my  tyre's  not  punctured." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  is — rather  badly,  too. 
But  never  mind,  I've  got  a  repairing  outfit 
with  me,  and  I  dare  say  I  can  mend  it.  Do 
Ton  think,  if  I  help  you,  you  can  get  up  ?  " 
I  added  sympathetically. 

"  I'll  try," she  responded  gratefully,  taking 
my  proffered  hand,  but  tte  effort  proved 
a  failure. 

"  If  yon  wouldn't  mind,"  I  ventured  ten- 
tatively, "  I  think  you'd  have  a  better  chance 
with  my  arm  round  your  waist." 

"Should  I?"  she  inquired  demurely; 
"are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Positive,"  I  said,  with  decision. 

"  Very  well,  then." 

In  this  way  I  managed  to  raise  her  to  an 
erect  position,  but  she  had  no  sooner  let  her 
right  foot  touch  the  ground  than  she  gave  a 
sharp  cry  and,  but  for  my  support,  woidd 
have  again  fallen.  At  this  I  carried  her 
without  further  ceremony  to  a  patoh  of  grass 
which  skirted   the  road,  and,  putting  her 
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down  aa  gentlj  as  I  could,  remarked  bUat  she 
liad  probably  sprained  her  ankle. 

Then  for  the  first  time  alie  loat  heart  and 
b^an  to  cry. 

"  Oh,  come,"  I  protested,  pained  by  her 
distress,  "  you  mustn't  do  that,  you  know — 
you  mustn't,  really.  You^you  should  be 
thankful  it's  no  worse." 

"No  worse  !     Why,  it's  simply  fatal." 

"  Fatal — a  sprained  ankle  !  Good  gra- 
eioiia  1 " 

She  dried  her  eyes 
and  glanced  at  me 
aoomfully,  "  Fata!  to 
my  plans — perhape  to 
my  future  happiness," 
she  explained. 

I  expressed  my 
sorrow,  and  then,  as 
she  did  not  reply,  I 
suggested  that  I  ^oald 
ride  to  the  nearest 
hostelry  and  try  to 
oblnin  a  carriage  in 
which  she  might  be 
conveyed  to  her  home. 

"That  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  I 
should  permit  yon  to 
do  ! "  she  cried,  doubt- 
less without  reflecting 
that  she  was  powerless 
to  prevent  me  from 
carrying  out  the  first 
part  of  the  prc^ramme, 
at  least. 

"  May  I  ask  why  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  Why,  because— be- 

eauae "she  glanced 

at  me  suspiciously.  "  I 
supposeyoM  don'tknow 
mynameandaddresa?"  ' 

she  asked  quickly. 

"  I  am  not  ao  fortu-  ■<  l  cBrtied  her  without 

nate." 

"OhI  I'm  glad  of  that;  I  thought  perhaps 
vou  might.  My  father  ia  a  public  man — 
he's  on  tiie  Hrghgate  BoaiJ  of  Health.  I've 
occasionally  been  with  him  at  functions,  and 
it  strnck  me  as  just  possible  you  bad  seen  ua 
together." 

"  I'm  not  a  reaident  in  Highgate,"  I  said ; 
"  I  lodge  at  Canonbury.  But  now  may  I 
point  out  that  yon  can't  sit  here  all  day  ?  I 
shall  have  to  do  something  to  get  you  home." 

She  remained  silent  for  a  short  time. 
Then  she  said  suddenly :  "  I  sec  there's  no 
help  for  it,  I  shall  have  to  trust  you " 


"  I  shall  not  betray  your  confidence,"  ! 
exclaimed  emphatically. 

" — to  a  certain   extent,"   she   went  on, 
ignoring  the  interruption. 

"  One  muat  be  thankful  for  small  mercies," 
I  remarked  humbly. 

"  Well,  then,  you   can't  tAke  me  home, 
because  I'm  off." 
"  Obviously."     I  glanced  at  her  bicyde. 
"  I  mean  I've  left  home,  and  I  can't  go 
back." 

"  Not  the  way  yon 
came,  but  in  a  car- 
riage  " 

"  I  can't  go  back  at 
all." 

"  Why  not  ? 
She  paosed.  "  I 
don't  think  I  need  t«ll 
you,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  but  I've  the  be^  of 
reasons." 

"  You  don't  trort 
me  very  far,"  I  remon- 
strated. 

"No,"  she  assented 
laconically. 

"  And  yet  I  think  I 

merit " 

"Oh  I  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you  for  pick- 
ing up  my  bicycle,  if 
that's  what  you  meanl" 
she  cried  hastily. 

It  wasn't  exactlv 
what  I  meant,  but  1 
didn't  say  ao.  1 
merely  bowed. 

"  But,"  she  went  on, 
"I'm  afraid  yon  can 
be  of  no  further  serNice 
X  to  me." 

y^  "  Oh,  nonsense  1 "  I 

,'  exclaimed.     "  I  cant 

further  ceremony,"  go    away    and    leave 

you  like  this— it's  pre- 
posterous! If  you  won't  go  home— and  I 
supfwse  I  can't  make  you — you'll  have  to 
go  somewhere,  won't  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  I"  She  looked  np  at  me 
thoughtfully,  then  she  suddenly  asked  the 
time. 

"  Half  past  tivo,"  I  replied,  consulting  my 
wateli. 

"  As  lat«  as  that,  is  it  ?  I  wonder,  now, 
if  you  could  get  to  Olissold  Park,  Stoke 
Newington,  before  three  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  could.  I  can  get  there  in 
twenty  minutes." 
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"  All  right,  then ;  I'll  trust  you  a  little 
further,  after  all.     You  shall  go  as  fast  as 

you  can  to  No.  46 Road  and  ask  to 

Bee  Miss  Penelope  Price." 
I  started.     "Penelope  Price  ! "  I  cried. 
"  Yes,  do  you  know  her  ?  " 
"  I  have  met  her.    Like  myself,  she  is  a 
journalist." 

"  Yes,  and  my  cousin.  I  have  just  spent 
three  weeks  with  her.  I  only  returned  home 
on  Thursday." 

"  Indeed  !    She  is— ah — a — a  young  lady 

of  advanced  ideas,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  reformer,  certainly." 

"Put    it    that    way    if  you   like.      She 

belongs     to    the     London     Demolitionist 

Alliance,  a  hody  which  objects  to  things  in 

general,  and  to — ^ah — ^marriage  in  particular." 

"  It  is  true.      Penelope  never    tires   of 

telling  me    how  much  sue  disapproves  of 

marriage.     I  don't  agree   with  her    there, 

but  I  do  agi'ee  with  another  of  her  theories." 

"Which  is ?" 

"  That  whatever  a  person  honestly  thinks 
to  be  right,  is  right." 

"  Oh  I  It's  a  convenient  notion,  and  a 
pretty  old  one.  I  can't  accept  it  myself, 
though." 

"Neither  can  my  father.  But  we — we 
haven't  time  to  talk  about  it  now.  Penelope's 
attitude  on  the  marriage  question  makes  it  all 

the  more  kind  of  her  to — to "  She  broke 

oflF  abruptly.  "  Well,"  she  continued,  "  my 
cousin  will  be  at  the  address  I've  given  you, 
np  till  three,  waiting  for  me.  After  that  I 
don't  know  where  she'll  be,  she  has  so  many 
engagements.  But  if  you  start  at  once, 
you're  bound  to  catch  her;  and — and  you 
can  tell  her  what's  happened  to  me,  and  that 
U  will  have  to  be  put  off,  and  that  she  must 
console  him — she'll  know  what  *  it '  refers  to 
and  who  '  him '  is.  Say,  too,  please,  that  she 
must  oome  here  with  a  cab  to  fetch  me  to 
her  rooms,  where  I  propose  to  stop  till — till 
*  it '  can  be  brought  oflF." 

**  I'U  carry  out  your  instructions,"  I  said  ; 
"  bat  what  name  shall  I  give  Miss  Price  ?  " 

**  Name  ?  Oh  !  Florrie  will  be  enough. 
Now  good-bye.  You  can  describe  this  place 
to  lifias  Price,  but  you  needn't  come  back 
youraelf ,  of  course  ;  so,  as  we  shall  probably 
never  meet  again,  let  me  repeat  that  I  am 
Terr  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness." 

1  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this  dis- 
miflsal,  but  I  durst  not  delay  my  start  any 
longer,  so  without  further  ado  I  jumped  on 
mj  bicycle  and  pedalled  towards  the  main 
road  for  all  I  was  worth. 

I  arriYed  at  the  house  she  had  mentioned 


just  five  minutes  before  three,  dismounted, 
and,  glancing  at  a  four-wheeled  cab  standing 
by  the  kerb,  went  forward  to  the  gate  of 
the  house  and  placed  my  bicycle  in  front  of 
the  adjoining  railings.  Then  I  paused  in 
front  of  a  brass  plate  fixed  to  the  gate,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  words — 

"  Office  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar 
for  North-East  London." 

"Why,"  I  reflected,  "my  fair  friend 
Florrie  must  have  actually  been  on  her  way 
to  get  married  I     Evidently  she " 

But  before  I  got  any  further,  I  was  seized 
from  behind  by  two  men,  who,  thrusting  me 
forcibly  into  the  cab  I  had  just  noticed,  fol- 
lowed themselves  and  held  me  down,  while 
the  cabman  hauled  my  bicycle  on  to  the  roof 
of  the  vehicle.  The  next  instant  we  were 
being  borne  rapidly  northwards. 

II. 

Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation at  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  attack 
to  which  I  had  been  subjected,  I  sat  for  a 
long  time  absolutely  incapable  of  speech. 
I  could  only  gaze  stupidly  at  my  captors, 
both  of  whom  were  totally  unknown  to  me. 
There  seemed  a  considerable  difference  in 
their  respective  social  positions,  for  the  man 
seated  by  my  side  at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle 
was  a  big,  burly  fellow  who  looked  like  a 
porter  of  some  kind,  while  the  individual 
opposite,  who  was  also  of  a  stout  build,  was 
dressed  in  the  style  usually  affected  by  the 
successful  City  man.  A  damask  rose  decorated 
his  frock-coat,  and  a  heavy  gold  chain  glit- 
tered on  his  expansive  white  waistcoat.  I 
judged  him  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

It  was  he  who  at  length  broke  the  silence 
by  remarking  in  a  self-satisfied  tone  to  my 
companion — 

"  You've  assisted  me  well,  Tyler,  and  1 
shall  not  forget  it.  Between  us  we  have 
succeeded  in  frustrating  a  miserable,  dis- 
honourable, and  unscrupulous  rascal."  And 
he  was  good  enough  to  indicate  by  a  wave 
of  his  hand  that  he  applied  these  compli- 
mentary epithets  to  me. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tyler  briefly.  "But 
how  about  the  young  ladv,  sh-  ?  We  ain't  seen 
her." 

"  No,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  that's  of 
little  consequence.  She  can't  make  an  idiot 
of  herself  now  we've  got  this  fellow  safe. 
She'll  be  back  home  by  to-night,  and  then — 
I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  her." 

"You  can't  marry  in  them  places  after 
three,"  remarked  Tyler  meditatively,  "  and  I 
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jnst  heard  it  Btrike.  It  moBt  have  been 
close  on  the  time  when  this—"  Le  hesitated 
a  moment — "  this  gent  came  up.  Funny  he 
was  so  iate." 

"  Not  too  late  for  us — for  me,  Tyler.  Not 
too  late  for  the  explanation  we're  going  to 
have  by  and  by.  Loot  you,  sir" — for  the 
first  time  he  addressed  himself  to  me—"  we 
don't  part  till  we  have  had  a  very  full  ex- 
planation indeed.  I  intend  to  render  a 
repetition  of  this  farce  an  impossibility." 

"  An  explanation,"  I  said  faintly,  "  is 
exactly  what  I  most  wish  for.  This  out- 
rage  " 

"  Outrage  1  Yon  are  right  in  terming  it 
an  outrage.  To  think  that  you  should  dare 
to  delude  my  motherless  daughter  iuto^ 
into Oh  I  I  can't  find  words  to  express 


rf-fn'^ 


•■Thnnting  me  forcibly 


my  abhorrence  of  sucb  conduct  as  you  have 
been  guilty  of,  Mr,  Sydney  Belmont ! " 

"  There  has  been  some  mistake,"  I  began, 
but  he  interrupted  me  fiercely. 

"  There  has  been  a  very  great  one.  Not 
hnt  what  it  would  have  been  greater  if  the 
outrage  you  spoke  of  just  now  bad  been 


actually  perpetrated.     Id  that  case  I  Bhoold 

have  cut  off  my  daughter  without  a  penny." 

"  I  don't  understand  how  all  this  concemB 

me.     I " 

"  Oh  1  you  shall  be  enlightened  before  I've 
done  with  you,"  he  sneered.  "  You  shall  be 
made  fully  acquainted  with  my  views;  and 
so,  for  that  matter,  shall  Florrie." 

"  Florrie  1 "  I  gasped,  with  a  start  which 
prompted  Tyler,  who  imagined  I  meditated 
escape,  to  push  roe  back  in  my  seat. 

"Yes,  sir,  Florrie  I"  he  cried  angrily— 
"  Florence  Grimley,  whom  you  hoped  no 
doubt  to  have  made  Florence  Belmont  tsa 
this." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  the  indignation  I  had 

hitherto  cherish^  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of 

amusement.     It  now  seemed  apparent — first, 

that  the  young  lady  I  had  met  earlier  in 

ffas  IfiBB  Florence  Grimley; 

liss  Grimley  had  set  out  from 

'.  intention  of  contracting  a 

age ;   and  diirdly,  tJiat  Min 

tr  had  mistaken  me  for  her 

band.    Well,  for  a  little  while 


fou  wonder  how  I  found  yon 
out  ? "  said  Grimley  after  a 
few  moments'  silence. 
I  nodded  assent. 
"  Oh,  well,  I'll   tell    you 
that  at  once :  I  was  warned 
by  my  niece." 
"  Your  niece  ?  " 
"  Yes.      Yon    seem    sur- 
prised ;  but  you  most  know 
very   well   I  refer   to   Miss 
Penelope  Price.  Yon  thought 
her  your  friend,  didn't  you  ?" 
"  I — I  certainly  was  nndet 
that  impression,"  I  said  with 
unfeigned  surprise. 

"  You  might  have  known 
better  than  to  trust  a  young 
woman  who,  to  the  horror  M 
her  relatives,  adopts  views 
subversive  of— of  every 
generally  accepted  priDcij>le. 
She's  betrayed  yon,  Mr. 
.    .       ,  „  Belmont." 

,to  the  »b.  J  f„„„^     «  How  base!" 

I  exdaimed. 
"  Base  I  It's  the  best  action  she  ever  pra- 
formed,  I  should  say." 

"We  needn't  ai^ue  the  point,"  I  rejoined 
depiecatingly.  "  Bnt  what  has  she  told  yon, 
pray  ?  " 

"  Everything,  Mr.  Belmont.  A  letter 
from  her  delivered  at  my  office  just  before 


"  When  Floirie  u<r  u 
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two  o'clock  gave  me  full  details.  In  it 
she  intimated  that  while  mj  daughter 
had  been  staying  with  her — ^a  visit,  by 
the  way,  to  which  I  consented  with  much 
reluctance — she — Florrie,  that  is — had  made 
your — ^your  confounded  acquaintance,  and 
that,  in  short,  you  had  arranged  tx)  be 
married.  Then  the  letter  went  on  to  explain 
that  Florrie  thought  it  better  that  I,  her 
/dther,  should  not  be  informed  until  after  the 
event,  forsooth,  and  for  this  reason  the 
heathenish  wedding  had  been  fixed  to  take 
place  at  a  quarter  to  three  to-day,  at  the 
Registry  Office  we  have  just  left.  Finally, 
Penelope  said  she  had  intended  assisting  at 
the  precious  function,  but  had  repented." 

"  But  how,  how  did  you  know  me  ?  "  I , 
asked. 

"That  was  easy.  Penelope  mentioned 
that  your  " — he  laughed — "  your  honeymoon 
was  to  be  spent  cycling,  and  that  you  were 
going  to  ride  to  the  Registry  Office  on  your 
bicycles,  and  go  straight  away  when  the 
affair  was  over." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  and  now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  Do,  sir  ?  Why,  this.  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  my  house  and  make  you  swear 
solemnly  on  my  family  Bible,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  that  you'll  never  marry  my 
daughter  Florrie." 

"  And  if  I  refuse  ?  " 

"Then  I  shall  administer  personal  chas- 
tisement." 

"  The  deuce  I  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  Mr.  Grimley  ?  " 

"  Pooh  I  The  law  has  no  terrors  for  me, 
sir.  In  my  early  days  I've  knocked  about 
in  parts  of  the  world  where  each  man  learnt 
to  be  a  law  to  himself.  Besides,  you  are 
forgetting  that  your  conduct  has  been  so 
infamous  that  I  have  only  to  publish  it  to 
justify  the  strong  measures  I  am  taking." 

By  this  time  the  cab  avjis  crawling  up 
Highgate  Hill,  and  I  thought  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  setting  matters  straight— so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  at  least.    So  I  said — 

"  You'd  better  direct  the  cabman  to  turn 
off  to  the  left  when  we  get  to  the  Gatehouse 
Tavern." 

"  Why  should  I  do  that  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you."  And,  speaking  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  for  fear  he  should  interrupt,  I 
managed  to  acquaint  him  with  his  daughter's 
accident,  my  own  tnie  identity,  and  the 
message  with  which  I  had  been  entrusted  to 
Miss  Penelope  Price. 

I  never  saw  a  man  more  taken  aback  in 
my  life.    He  turned  pale,  fidgeted  in  his  seat, 


and  eventually,  as  if  glad  to  get  a  breath  of 
air,  pulled  down  the  cab  window  and,  pat- 
ting out  his  head,  gave  the  driver  the 
requisite  instructions.  Then  he  maintained 
a  stolid  silence  until  the  vehicle  pulled  up  at 
a  spot  near  which  Miss  Grimley  was  to  be 
seen,  still  seated  on  the  grass. 

"  You  go  first,"  he  murmured  hurriedly,  as 
we  all  rose.  "  I — I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  though  I  can  be  as  hard  as  uails  with 
men,  I — I  am  not  so  successful  with  women. 
Florrie  is  sure  to  be  very  angry,  and— and 
anger  in  a  woman  always  makes  me  nervons. 
It's  this  feeling  of  mine  that  determined  me 
to  go  for  you — ^for  the  other  fellow,  I  mean 
— rather  than  Florrie  herself  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh  I  you  want  me  for  a  sort  of  buffer, 
do  you  ?  "  I  laughed.  Bit  I  jumped  out  of 
the  cab  and  led  the  way  towards  the  disabled 
girl,  Grimley  and  Tyler  following. 

When  Florrie  saw  us,  she  gave  a  little  cry 
and,  turning  to  me,  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully^ 

"  Oh  !  then,  after  all,  you  were  a  spy  of 
father's  !     I  might  have  known  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Grimley  softly,  "  my 
dear,  you  are  wrong.  But  before  I  tell  you 
how  I  have  been  able  to  thwart  you,  Florrie 
— ^you  must  forgive  me  for  that,  my  pet— 
you'd  better  let  us  help  you  to  the  cab." 

*'  As  you  please,"  she  said  coldly,  and  hei 
father  and  I  managed  to  get  her  into  the 
vehicle,  while  Tyler  attended  to  her  bicycle, 
and  at  a  sign  from  his  master  mounted  on 
the  box  beside  the  driver.  I  thought  the  time 
had  now  come  to  Siiy  "Farewell,"  and  hinted 
as  much.  Grimley,  however,  took  me  aside, 
apologised  profusely  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  treated  me,  and  pleaded  earnestly 
that  I  would  accompany  him  home  to 
dinner.  "I — I  can't  be  left  alone  in  the 
cab  with  her,"  he  urged. 

Well,  I  had  neither  the  heart  nor,  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  inclination  to  refuse,  so 
I  got  into  the  cab  beside  them. 

The  explanation  which  ensued  left  us  in 
the  dark  on  one  point  only — this  was,  what 
had  become  of  the  intending  bridegroom, 
Mr.  Sydney  Belmont  ?  Mr.  Grimley  had 
seen  nothing  of  him,  although  he  had  been 
in  waiting  with  the  cab  outside  the  R^istry 
Office  from  twenty  minutes  past  two  until 
my  appearance  just  before  three. 

When  we  arrived  at  Grimley's  residence, 
there  was  a  letter  for  Florrie,  which  she 
instantly  read.  Then  she  gave  a  scream  and 
went  off  into  a  dead  faint.  She  was  removed 
to  her  bedroom,  and  medical  assistance  was 
speedily  obtained.     I  did  not  see  her  again 
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that  night,  but  before  I  left  I  heard  that  she 
iraa  better. 

Her  sprained  ankle  confined  her  to  the 
boose  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time  it 
ms  the  merest  politeness  to  make  frequent 
inquiries  be  to  her  welfare.  It  was  not  till 
a  certain  day  nearly  a  year  afterwards, 
howerei',  that,  having  in  the  meantime 
become  the  editor  of  an  important  evening 
newspaper,  and  having  likewise  been  long 
aware  that  Mr.  Sydney  Belmont  had  proved 

false,  I  ventured  to But  never  mind 

that,  1  was  going  to  say  that  on  the  day  in 
question  she  permitted  me  to  peruse  the 
commnnication  which  had  given  lier  such  a 
shock  on  the  afternoon  of  her  accident. 
Here  it  is  : — 

" Road, 

"Clissold  Park, 
"  Sept.,  1902. 

"My   DEiB  OODSIN,^- 

"If  you  have  been  disappointed  to- 
day at,  Sydney  Belmont  not  turning  up,  I 
htroe  you  won't  be  angry  with  me  when  I 
tell  you  the  truth  about  his  absence.  The 
fact  is,  dear,  the  poor  felloe  came  to  me 
yesterday  in  great  distress  to  ask  my  advice. 
He  said  he  had  fonnd  that  he  had  made  a 
terrible  mistake;  that — in  a  word,  that  he 
loved  me  and  not  yon,  after  all.  Should  he 
go  on  with  the  marriage  ?  he  asked.     Well, 


dear,  I  gave  him  the  only  possible  answer^ 
I  told  bim  he  must  be  guided  by  bis  feelinp 
and  marry  me  instead  of  yon.  This  he 
promised  to  do  ;  hot  as  I  know  the  poor  man 
is  rather  fickle  in  his  affections  (you,  love, 
were  the  fourth  girl  he  has  fancied  himself 
fond  of  iu  three  months  —I  am  the  fifth),  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  give  your  father  an 
opportunity  of  being  at  tlie  Kegistry  Office 
this  afternoon,  in  case  he  should  think  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
reproach  me,  I  can  only  remind  you  that 
you  have  often  assented  to  the  theory  by 
which  I  am  always  guided— namely,  that 
whatever  a  person  honestly  thinks  to  be  right, 
M  right. 

"  With  best  love, 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Penelope  Price. 

"P.S.— I  contiime  a  Demolitionist,  for  I 
still  object  to  marriage — in  the  abstract." 

"Cool,"  I  observed,  handing  the  letter 
back  to  Florrie,  "  very  cool.  Did  she  marry 
him,  then  ?  I  haven't  heard  anything  of 
her  lately,  so  I  suppose  she  did." 

Florrie  laughed  merrily.  "Yes,"  she 
replied,  "and  I  wish  them  both  joy.  I — I 
can  afford  to  now,"  she  added  softly  a  moment 
lat«r. 


■^v'(  \,    '/f^^y 


"I— I  can  afford  to  n 
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By   WALTER    E.    GROGAN.* 


HERE   are   few  men 

in  His  Majesty's 
Anuj  who  do  not 
know  me,  Jack 
Netlierton,    of     the 

th   Light  Dra- 

gooDB.     In  the  hot 

time  of  the  PeninBO- 

\  lar  war  I  saw  many 

'  things  and  did  many 

actions  that  are  worth 

setting   down.       In 

truth  we   had   a  free  time  of    it    iu    the 

Peninsula — a  hard  life,  it  may  be,  but  for  a 

man  with  a  stout  heart  it  was  none  amiss. 

The  lustre  of  the  British  arms   was  never 

greater  than  when  the  Iron  Duke  played  his 

big  game  of  cheaa  on  the  Peninsular  board 

and  swept  it  clean  at  the  last. 

It  was  my  luck,  as  I  said,  to  see  much  of 
the  game ;  and  an  adventure  which  befell 
me  I  will  relate  now.  They  were  rough  times, 
and  some  of   the   stories   of    my    life  are 

rongh  also ;  bnt  we  of  the  th  took  all 

things  with  a  smile,  which  in  tmth  is  tlie 
best  way  in  which  to  meet  life  or  death. 

A  man  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  fair  hair,  a 
moustache,  a  beard  when  hardly  worked,  a 
clean  chin  when  iu  decent  quarters,  a  quick 
eye,  a  firm  seat,  a  more  than  common  know- 
ledge of  fence,  some  quickness  with  pistols,  a 
light  hearty  an  adorer  of  the  sex,  a  man  to 
fight  or  to  make  love  with  equal  zest — so  was 

I,  Jack  Netherton,  lieutenant  in  the th 

Light  Dragoons,  when  in  tlie  cold  grey  of  a 
May  morning  I  received  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Stewart  to  report  myself 
immediately. 

It  was  me  day  after  our  passt^c  of  the 
Doaro,  when  we  surprised  the  French  so 
mightily.  By  Mars  !  'twas  a  pretty  affair, 
and  we  light  horse  carried  ourselves  very 
dashingly.  That  last  affair,  which,  annoyed 
at  General  Murray's  dilatoriness,  we  carried 
ont  ourselves,  was  as  smart  an  affair  as  any 
light  cavalry  man  might  wish  to  see ;  and 
we  are  greedy  fellows,  we  horsemen,  I  can 
warrant  von. 
But,  tKen,  to  my  tale. 


I  dressed  myself  quickly  and  was  out  in 
the  cold  of  the  morning,  clattering  up  the 
stones  of  the  street,  twirling  my  mouBtacbe, 
and  bringing  my  spurred  heels  down  smartiy, 
as  a  cavalryman  should.  At  the  house 
of  a  functionary  of  Oporto,  I  halted  and 
rapped  loudly  at  the  door  with  the  hilt  (rf 
my  sword.  An  orderly  admitted  me  witlioat 
delay  and  ushered  me  into  a  large  room 
where  the  General  and  some  olSceis  of  hia 
staff  were  breakfasting.    I  saluted. 

"  A  cold  morning  for  May,"  the  General 
said  affably. 

"We  of  the  th  find  it  so  after  the 

warmth  of  that  last  affair,  General." 

"  Ah  !  draw  np,  Lieutenant.  Major,  pass 
the  Burgundy." 

I  sat  down  and,  nothing  loth,  helped 
myself  to  a  bumper.  Some  knowledge  of 
campaigns  gave  me  the  wisdom  of  never  re- 
fusing good  liquor,  for  the  presence  of  the 
nest  bottle  was  ever  a  matter  of  some  hazard. 

Besides,  in  those  days  a  man's  life  was  a 
mere  chance,  and  it  might  well  be  that, 
refusing  the  first,  he  should  get  no  other 
offer. 

"  You  are  a  good  horseman.  Lieutenant  ? " 
the  General  inquired,  looking  at  me  closely. 

"  They  say  so  in  the  raiment,  General. ' 

"  Yon  are  not  averse  to  some  risk  ?  " 

"  I   belong  to  the  th,"  I  answered 

proudly. 

"  Good."  General  Stewart  nodded  to  hia 
staff,  and  they  nodded  back  at  him  vei^ 
solemnly.  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to  under- 
take a  matter  of  considerable  peril." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yon,  sir." 

"  It  is  imperative  that  General  Beresford 
should  receive  despatches  immediately.  You 
are  to  lake  them.  Sir  Arthur  Welleeley  has 
entrusted  the  choice  of  the  officer  to  roe.  I 
have  chosen  you." 

"  Again,  General,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 
General  Beresford  shall  have  them." 

"  Yon  know  the  way  ? " 

"  To  some  extent.  Be  assured  I  shall 
find  it." 

"  You  are  confident." 

"  I  know  myself  and  my  horse,  General." 

"  The  peril  lies  in  the  scattered  bodies  of 
the  enemy.     Besides,  the  country  is   very 
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much  disturbed.  The  natives  are  not  to  be 
trusted," 

"  I  trust  only  in  my  sword  and  my  horse," 

"Should  yon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  remember  they  must  not  capture  the 
despatches." 

"  They  shall  not." 

"  But  risk  much  to  get  through  with 
them." 

"  If  a  man  can  do  it,  I  will  do  it." 

"  When  yon  have  delivered  them,  return 
here  and  report  yourself.  General  Beresford 
will  entrust  his  answer  to  you.  How  long 
will  you  be  ? " 

"  If  in  four  days  I  am  not  back,  yon  will 
know  that  I  am  dead," 

"  Or  a  prisoner," 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said  rather  stiffly,  "  I  do 
not  like  to  think  of  that  chance.  These 
French  prisons  leave  much  to  he  desired." 

"  Gocw,"  said  General  Stewart.  "  Here  is 
a  rough  map  of  yonr  route.  There  are  the 
despatches.     Remember,  we  rely  upon  you," 

I  saluted  and  returned  to  my  quarters 
whistling. an  air.  " Here,"  thought  I,  "is 
my  first  chance.  I  have  been  specially 
selected  for  an  enteiprise  that  recjuires 
course  and  brains.  If  I  carry  it  through 
successfully,  it  will  be  a  great  feather  in  my 
cap.  It  will  serve  to  show  that  I  have 
resource,  ability,  enterprise.  I  will  carry  it 
through." 

It  was  still  early  when  I  clattered  out  of 
Oporto.  My  horse  was  in  excellent  fettle, 
well  fed  and  well  groomed  ;  the  air  was  cool 
and  exhilarating,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  my 
ability  to  find  Beresford's  brigade. 

That  night  I  spent  in  a  village  whose 
inhabitants  were  well  disposed,  and  from 
whom  1  gathered  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  the  colunm  for 
which  I  was  looking.  The  landlord  of  the 
inn  joined  me  after  dinner,  and  we  drank 
confusion  to  the  French  in  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  wine  that  dishonoured  in  no  way  the 
King's  health. 

The  next  morning  I  mounted  ^ain  and 
reached  General  Beresford,  having  met  with 
no  adventure. 

Beresford  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  Loisson's 
Corps.  He  read  my  despatches  with  attention 
and  immediately  indited  a  reply  to  Sir  Arthur. 
This  he  gave  me. 

"  Return  as  speedily  as  you  can,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  be  wary,  for  our  scouts  report  the 
presence  of  scattered  bodies  of  the  French 
between  as  and  Sir  Arthur's  army." 

I  reined  back  and  watched  General  Beres- 
foid's  column  march  past. 


I  cotunokccd  to  lead  tbe  brnlc  on  tb«  rougti  truck 
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Tliey  were  a  well-Beasoned,  soldierly  lot  of  jolt  sent  me  forward  in  the  saddle.  I 
men,  and  I  felt  mj  heart  beat  with  pride  ae  gathered  the  reins  np  short,  and  my  hone 
they  swung  by,  eager  to  presa  on  the  retreat-  tried  to  recover  himself,  pinnged  forward, 
log  French.  stru^led,  stumbled  again,  and  nearly  came 

The  night  was  closiug  in  when  I  shook  to  the  gronnd.  When  I  pulled  him  np,  he 
my  reins  and  clapped  spurs  into  my  horse's       was  dead  lame. 

flanks.     I  was  in  the  midst  of  wild,  moun-  Here  was  a  mess.     I  was  awakened  in  the 

tainoug  scenery — very  heantiful,  no  doobt,  midst  of  all  mv  fine  dreams,  to  find  myself 
to  the  traveller,  but  disconcerting  to  one  with  a  lame  horse  the  devil  knew  where, 
carrying  important 
despatches.  Owing 
to  the  warning  of 
General  Beresford,  I 
determined  to  make 
a  deiouT  so  as  to  avoid 
all  p<«sibilitj  of  fall- 
ing in  witn  a  de- 
tached body  of  the 
French  or,  what  I 
dreaded  e<{aally,  a 
party  of  brigands. 

For  four  or  five 
miles  I  rode  stead  Uy 
over  very  rough 
ground,  keeping  a 
short  rein  on  my 
hrnte.  Twice  I 
handled  the  pistols  in 
my  holsters,  thinking 
I  detected  some 
movement  in  the 
black  shadows  a 
ragged  moon  threw 
across  my  way.  These 
suspicions  came  to 
naught,  however,  and 
as  I  rode  forward 
mv  spirits  rose.  I 
whistled  to  myself,  ' 
I  rode  more  easily,  I  , 
dreamed  of  the  Ttnr- 
gnndy  I  should  find 
when  I  rejoined  my 
regiment,  and  mv 
heart  warmed  as  I 
conjured  np  its  gener- 
ous taste.  „.|.^^  ^^^^1  koeelinb-  before  me  »nd  promUiu;'  U>  do  uiythiug  Ii.r  me 

"  Netherton,        my  if  l  would  spare  hii  life." 

boy,"  I  cried,  "  you 

are  excellent  I    To-morrow  yon  will  have  ac-  The  night  was  growing  overcast  and   the 

coraplished  your  mission.    My  boy,  there  are  moon  showed  more  rarely.     I    disniounted 

few  who  would  have  carried  it  out  so  sue-  and,  drawing  the  bridle-rein  over  my  arm, 

cessfuUy.     There  has  not  been  the  smallest  commenced  to  lead  the  brute  on  the  rough 

hitch.    This  little  affair  will  single  you  out  track  the  natives  call  a  road.     I  wandered 

as  a  man  in  a  thousand.     There  are  plenty  forward    in   the  darkness,  cursing   my   ill- 

of  fools  who  would  have  mined  it ;  but  not  fortune,  for  some  hour  or  so,  when  I  caught 

you,  my  boy,  not  you."  sight  of  a  light  ahead.      By  the  side  of  a 

As  I  muttered  this,  my  bnit«  stumbled.  road  was  a  mean-looking  hostel.    In  the  dim 

1  was  riding  easy  at  the  time,  and  the  sudden  light  I  made  it  ont  to  be  a  two-storeyed 
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building.  The  place  was  in  darkness,  for, 
indeed,  the  hour  was  near  midnight,  but 
there  was  no  choice  left  for  me.  I  beat  upon 
the  door  with  my  sword-hilt. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  reply.  I  kept  on 
knocking  and  shouting.  Presently  a  window 
was  opened  abruptly  just  over  my  head,  and 
a  face  peered  down  at  me. 

"  Come,  my  good  man,"  I  cried,  "  I  want 
abed!" 

The  man  answered  in  fluent  Portuguese,  a 
language  totally  unintelligible  to  me.  For  a 
moment  I  was  nonplussed.  But  I  am  not  a 
man  without  ideas. 

"  If  I  can't  speak  your  infernal  language 
and  yon  can't  speak  mine,  I  have  a  friend 
who  can  speak  both  I "  I  cried,  and  taking 
one  of  my  pistols,  I  cocked  it  at  the  villain's 
head,  at  the  same  time  going  through  the 
motion  of  opening  the  door  with  my  dis- 
engaged hand. 

The  rascal   popped  his  head   back,   and 

fresently  appwired  at  the  door,  very  pale,  as 
saw  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  and  bowing 
most  profusely.  We  stood  thus  for  a  moment, 
I  in  my  long  cavalry  cloak,  and  he  in  a  dis- 
reputable nightcap,  an  old  jacket,  patched 
here,  gaping  open  there,  all  in  a  grievous 
plight,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  that  had 
changed  colour  many  times.  Between  us  he 
held  his  misty  lantern,  that  wabbled  with  the 
extreme  teiTor  of  its  master.  All  the  while 
he  kept  on  bowing  and  uttering  a  continual 
stream  of  Portuguese,  which  may  have  been 
complimentary,  but  which  sounded  rough 
and  villainous  enough  for  the  most  awful 
threats.  I  confess  I  liked  but  little  the  look 
of  the  man,  but  I  was  in  such  a  sorry  plight 
with  mv  lamed  horse  that  any  chance  was 
1)etter  than  none. 

Suddenly  I  thought  to  myself :  "  Does 
the  rascal  understand  French  ? "  I  had  a 
fair  smattering  of  the  language,  so  I  tried 
him  with  it.  The  first  words  I  uttered  were 
electrical.  Down  went  the  lantern  on  the 
floor,  and  the  rascal  followed  it,  kneeling  be- 
fore me  and  promising  to  do  anything  for 
me  that  I  wished  if  I  would  spare  his  life. 

It  flashed  upon  me  at  once  that  he  took 
me  for  a  French  officer.  It  was  but  recently 
that  we  British  had  landed — our  uniforms 
were  not  yet  familiar  to  the  natives  ;  besides, 
mj  long  cloak  hid  mine,  and  there  is  little 
diiference  between  cloaks,  whatever  the  army 
to  which  they  belong. 

His  fright  decided  me.  I  would  be  a 
French  officer  for  the  nonce.  To  an  English- 
man, the  natives  might  well  he  surly,  for 
report  had  painted  us  as  models  of  long- 


suflFering.  We  were  allies ;  therefore  no 
Portuguese  would  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
for  us.  With  the  French  it  was  diflPerent. 
There  was  no  tale  of  their  cruelty  too  dread- 
ful to  obtain  ready  credence  from  the  natives. 
Thinking  thus  rapidly,  I  determined  to  be 
French. 

"  Come  !  "  I  cried  in  that  language,  "  pick 
up  the  lantern  and  show  me  the  stabling  ! " 

This  he  did  with  a  profusion  of  protest- 
ations that  all  he  had  was  mine,  that  I  was 
noble  and  high  bom,  and  that  his  life  was  a 
poor  thing  and  of  no  account,  but  that 
others  depended  upon  his  exertions  for  a 
scanty  living,  so  that  I  would  most  surely 
spare  it,  for  was  I  not  a  great  officer  ?  At 
the  door  of  the  stabling,  which  was  small  and 
in  bad  repair,  my  host  was  so  overcome  by  his 
emotions  that  I  had  to  take  him  by  the 
scruflf  of  his  neck  and  shake  him  violently 
before  I  could  persuade  him  to  attend  to  the 
comfort  of  my  horse. 

By  the  light  of  the  lantern  I  investigated 
the  brute's  hurt  and  found  it  but  a  sprain. 
I  bandaged  it  as  best  I  could  with  the  help 
of  my  host,  whose  readiness  to  assist  had 
been  considerably  enhanced  by  my  rough 
treatment,  and  saw  that  it  had  food  and 
bedding. 

Then  I  strode  back  to  the  little  hostel 
and  into  the  parlour. 

"  Come  !  "  I  cried,  "  a  bottle  of  your  best 
wine  ;  I  care  not  what  it  is,  so  long  as  it  be 
good." 

"Your  Excellency,"  he  answered  in  as 
good  French  as  he  could  muster — which, 
after  all,  was  plaguey  bad — "  shall  be  served. 
A  rare  wine,  a  beautiful  wine,  a  grand 
wine  1 " 

"  I'd  rather  learn  its  beauties  on  my  own 
tongue  than  from  yours,  rascal  I "  I  cried. 

"  Your  Greatness,  I  will  be  speedy.  And 
there  is  a  bedroom  above  that  is  poor 
indeed  for  one  so  distinguished,  but  is 
clean,  as  I  can  swear." 

"Nay,"  I  answered,  "I  pass  the  night 
here.  My  friend,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  I  prefer 
to  meet  my  enemies  on  an  equality.  A  room 
above  is  too  high ;  an  old  campaigner 
always  has  an  eye  to  a  retreat." 

I  sat  down  in  the  most  comfortable  of  the 
chairs  and  stretched  my  legs  out.  I  kept 
my  cloak  carefully  wrapped  round  me,  so 
that  mine  host  might  catch  no  glimpse  of 
my  uniform.  In  five  minutes  I  was  alone, 
with  a  bottle  at  my  elbow,  blinking  at  the 
light  of  the  evil-smelling  lamp  that  poured 
filthv  smoke  upwards  towards  the  ceiling. 
My  host  had  disappeared.     I  coi^ld  hear  him 
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moving  about  in  the  passage,  grambling 
to  himself.  His  noise,  filtered  through  the 
heavy  door,  increased  the  drowsy  feeling 
which  was  stealing  over  me.  I  leant  against 
the  rough,  massive  table  at  my  side.  I 
blinked  again  and  again  at  the  winking  li^ht. 
The  wine  was  full  and  generous.  A  delicious 
feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  stole  over  me. 
I  pinched  myself  to  keep  awake.  I  looked 
at  my  pistols  lying  on  the  table,  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  within  easy  reach.  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  half-way  towards 
them.  The  light  winked  solemnly,  my  arm 
felt  heavy  and  paused  in  the  act  of  touching 
the  pistols.     I  fell  back  in  a  doze. 

My  next  conscious  moment  was  when  a 
very  hazy  dream  disappeared  at  a  loud  noise 
close  to  my  head.  I  sprang  hun-iedly  to 
my  feet,  although  yet  but  half  awake.  The 
lamp  was  still  winking,  but  the  door  of  the 
room  was  wide  open,  and  before  me,  under 
the  light,  was  a  slim,  beardless  youngster  in 
the  uniform  of  a  French  lancer.  Behind 
him  was  the  host. 

"  Pardon,  your  Excellency  !  "  cried  the 
villain,  "here  is  a  comrade  of  yours  who 
has  missed  the  way."  And  with  that  he 
slammed  the  door,  leaving  us  fronting  each 
other  across  the  table.  On  the  table 
between  us  were  my  pistols. 

"  Bonjour !  "  said  I,  with  my  eyes  riveted 
on  the  barkers  lying  like  a  bone  between  two 
dogs. 

"  A  little  late,  sir ;  the  day  is  somewhat 
distant."  The  youngster  had  a  most 
effeminate  voice  and,  had  he  not  been  in  the 
uniform  of  a  sotcs-officier  of  the  French 
lancers,  I  would  have  sworn  that  he  had  a 
villainous  accent.  With  all  his  swagger  of 
bearing,  I  could  swear  to  a  tremor  of  the  lip. 
He  had  his  right  hand  on  the  butt  end  of  a 
pistol. 

"  Come,  Netherton,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"a  moment  more,  and  the  boy  knows  you 
for  an  Englishman.  It  is  imperative  to 
obtain  your  pistols  ;  but  you  must  be  wary, 
for  the  youth  may  be  handy  with  his 
barker." 

"  A  glass  of  wine  to  our  good  fellowship  I  " 
I  cried,  stretching  my  hand  towards  the 
bottle  that  stood  by  the  pistols. 

"Sir,  permit  me,"  the  youth  answered 
quickly,  at  the  same  time  stretching  forth  his 
arm  towards  the  bottle. 

I  saw  his  game  in  a  moment.  He  meant 
to  seize  my  pistols.  He  had  already  noticed 
the  minute  difference  between  the  British  and 
the  French  cloaks.  He  had  penetrated  the 
thin  disguise.     I  was  discovered. 


To  know  was  to  act.  As  his  hand  came 
groping  towards  the  pistols,  I  seized  his 
wrist.  I  am  a  strong  man.  The  wrist  of 
the  boy  was  small,  slim,  girlish.  My  fingers 
closed  upon  it  like  a  vice.  The  boy  gasped 
with  pain.     He  cried  out. 

"  Ah  1  you  hurt,  monsieur  I "  he  said,  his 
small,  oval  face  distorted  with  efforte  to  con- 
ceal the  evidence  of  the  anguish  he  felt. 

"  I  was  first,  monsieur ! "  I  cried  with  some 
exultation.  Holding  his  hand  thus  firmly, 
I  seized  a  pistol  and  levelled  it  at  his  head. 

"Come,"  I  said  banteringly,  "you  have 
one  arm  free.  Use  it,  I  entreat  you,  mon- 
sieur, on  my  behalf.  Slip  that  pistol  out  of 
your  belt  and  place  it  butt-end  foremost  on 
the  table  within  my  reach.  Don't  raise  it,  for 
I  am  a  quick-tempered  man  and  shall  most 
certainly  shoot  you  at  the  first  attempt  yon 
make  to  turn  the  tables  on  me.  '  Ah  !  that's 
right.    And  now  undo  your  sword-belt." 

I  watched  the  boy  curiously.  He  was 
trembling  a  little  and  would  not  look 
straightly  at  my  pistol.  Besides  this,  he 
fumbled  greatly  at  the  buckle  of  his  belt,  a 
matter  which  caused  me  to  believe  that  he 
had  but  recently  joined.  In  truth,  I  was  not 
a  little  sorry  for  him,  for  he  was  but  a 
schoolboy. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  you  are  my  prisoner." 
I  released  his  arm,  still  covering  him  with  my 
pistol,  and  came  round  the  table,  gathering 
up  his  weapons  and  placing  them  beyond  his 
reach.  As  I  passed  by  the  window  I  caught 
a  gleam  of  dawn  streaking  the  blackness. 

"Yes,  Fm  your  prisoner,"  the  boy 
answered.  "  That  being  established,  monsieur, 
may  I  remind  you  that  the  glass  of  wine 
remains  unpoured  ?  " 

I  laughed  heartily.  The  boy  had  some 
spirit. 

"Come,  here's  a  bumper,"  I  said,  and 
slipping  the  pistol  in  my  belt,  poured  the 
wine  into  a  metal  cup.  As  I  was  thus 
busied,  the  boy  hastily  drew  something  from 
his  breast  and  held  it  to  the  flare  of  the 
lamp.     It  was  a  paper  closely  written. 

At  such  times  a  man  of  quick  resource  is 
invaluable.  It  is  such  moments  that  stamp 
the  born  commander.  Quick  to  reason  and 
quick  to  act  I  ever  was.  Without  a  second's 
delay  I  dashed  the  lamp  over.  It  fell  with 
a  splutter  and  was  extinguished  by  the 
veriest  good  luck  on  the  floor.  Had  it 
ignited  the  hostel,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  serious.  In  the  darkness  I 
caught  the  boy,  and  luckily  by  the  hand 
which  contained  the  paper.  I  seized  it. 
The  boy  leant  down  suddenly  and,  while  I 
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was  forcing  open  his  fingers,  fumbled  in  the 
breast  of  his  tunic.  A  moment  later  I  felt 
a  sharp  sting  in  my  left  side.  He  had 
stabbed  me ;  but,  fortunately,  the  point  of 
the    knife    caught  in   my  swoi-d-belt,  and 

5 lancing  off,  gave  me  a  mere  flesh  wound, 
wrest^  the  knife  from  him,  and  a  moment 
later  was  in  possession  of  the  paper. 

"  Come  !  "  I  cried  angrily,  "  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  child's  play.  March  !  You 
came  on  horseback.  I  shaU  borrow  your 
horse  for  my  return." 

Day  was  now  breaking  quickly.  I  forced 
the  boy  into  the  open  and  so  to  the  stabling. 
My  own  brute  was  far  too  lame  to  admit  of 
my  riding  him.  To  my  surprise,  however, 
I  found  another  beast  beside  the  boy's,  as 
ill-conditioned  and  raw-boned  a  beast  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  This  I  took  to  be  mine 
host's  ;  and  seeing  that  he  had  been  none  so 
civil,  I  took  the  liberty  of  borrowing  it  for 
the  advantage  of  King  George. 

On  it  I  placed  the  boy,  while  I  myself 
rode  the  French  brute.  The  boy  bore 
himself  very  dejectedly. 

"  Come  I "  I  cried,  when  we  were  gone 
four  miles,  "  'tis  the  fortune  of  war.  Don't 
be  so  overborne.  In  truth,  you  did  hand- 
somely." 

**  I  would  not  have  you  come  by  that 
paper  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies." 

"Blame  not  me,  but  your  own  luck,"  I 
laughed.  "  Gad  1  had  your  knife  not  happed 
upon  my  belt,  I  should  have  gone  under." 

"  You  are  wounded  ?  "  the  boy  inquired. 

"  A  scratch — sore  enough,  but  of  no 
consequence." 

We  rode  steadily  on.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  boy  look^  at  me  compassionately 
from  time  to  time. 

"  You  are  in  pain,"  he  said  once  when  I 
winced  at  the  rubbing  of  my  wound. 


"  A  mere  bagatelle,"  I  answered.  "  We  men 
of  the  — th  Light  Dragoons  r^ard  scratches 
as  the  merest  trifles." 

I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  lad. 
He  was  so  young  and  so  girlish  that  he 
seemed  all  out  of  place  in  the  uniform  of  a 
lancer. 

"  You  have  not  been  in  the  service  long?" 
I  asked. 

The  boy  stared  at  me. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,"  he  said. 

The  answer  appeared  to  me  exceedingly 
unintelligible.  Possibly,  I  thought,  the  lad 
is  boorish.  Children  cannot  be  expected 
to  acquire  the  sang-froid  of  an  experienced 
soldier. 

With  but  few  sentences  we  rode  the  rest 
of  the  way.  Towards  the  set  of  sun  I  caught 
the  glitter  of  the  Douro  shimmering  on  its 
way  between  the  clinging  hills. 

"  Now,"  cried  I,  "  you  shall  see  the  greatest 
general  of  the  day,  for  these  papers  of  yours 
must  go  into  his  hands." 

"  Soult  may  be  a  great  general,"  the  boy 
answered  '*  but " 

"  Soult  I "  I  cried.  "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  Soult  ?  A  thousand  devils  I  'Tis  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  of  whom  I  speak." 

"  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  I "  tne  boy  cried 
in  a  voice  of  amazement.  Then  he  burst 
into  a  laugh,  "  Then — then  you  are  not  a 
French  dragoon." 

"  By  Mars,  no  I  You  saw  at  the  hostel 
that  I  was  no  comrade  of  yours." 

"  Of  mine  ?  "  Again  the  boy  laughed 
merrily.  "I  am  no  Frenchman.  I  am  a 
Spanish  girl  who  has  sought  this  disguise  for 
safety,  and  the  papers  you  hold  are  from  the 
Spanish  junta  and  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
your  general.     I  am  called  Donna  IsabeUa." 

Thus  it  was  that  I  brought  home  a  Spanish 
woman  as  prisoner  of  war. 
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r^AIR,  on  her  heaving  breast,  with  fragrance  fraught, 
^      Its  graclle  sails  her  zephyr  breath  once  caujrht : 
Poor  craft  I  now  derelict,  dark,  crushed,  reft  apart,— 
Lost,  even  so  nigh  the  hariH>ur  of  her  heart  I 
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By  CHARLES    H.   GRINLING. 


ACCORDING  lo  the  Census  of  1901, 
the  number  of  peraons  employed 
"  on  railways  "  is  320,514,  but  this 
total  excludes  platelayers,  gangers,  packers, 
and  railway  labourere.  Moreover,  aa  we 
have  seen  in  previous  articles  of  this  series, 
the  railway  companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  no  means  confine  their  activities 
to  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods 
by  rail.  They  are  also  road-carriers,  ship- 
owners, dock-owners,  and  harbour-masters, 
canai-owners,  hotel-keepers,  and  general 
caterers,  besidea  being  mauufacturers  on  a 
lai^e  scale  of  locomotives,  carriages  and 
wagons,  sigualliug  apparatus,  and  many  other 
artides  necessary  for  their  bnginess.  The 
lat«st  return  made  by  the  railway  companies 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  the  total  of 
persons  employed  by  them '  as  575,834, 
classified  as  follows  : — 


Station-masters 


Permanent- way  men 
Gatekeepers     . 
Engiae-driverB 
Porters 


Firemen  . 
Inspectors 
Passenger-guards 


8,108 

16.708 
66,621 
3,507 

25,566 
55,276 
10,841 

24,083 
6,772 


Signalmen       .      . 

.     28,496 

Labourers 

.     53,282 

Ticket-eiaminers  . 

8,642 

Mechanics       .      . 

.     81,440 

Other  clasees  .     . 

.    185,216 

Taking  600,000  as  the  approiiuiate  total 
of  the  railway  employis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  date,  it  is  probable 
that  rather  more  than  one-half — 1.«.,  abont 
the  number  given  in  the  Census  retom — 
constitate  the  man^erial  and  operating  staff 
of  the  lines.  About  200,000,  or  one-thiid 
of  tJie  total,  are  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  the 
permanent-way  and  rolling-stock,  and  tlte 
remaining  80,000  are  em^oyed  in  lookup 
after  the  various  side-shows  carried  on  bjonr 
rai  1  way  companies,  Bucli  as  hotels,  refreahmcoit- 
rooms,  doclu,  steamships,  canals,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  "mechanics"  form 
the  largest  of  the  clasees  of  railway  tinpUya 
separately  enumerated  in  the  above-quoted 
Board  of  Trade  return.  Generally  sp^tkin^. 
every  railway  company  ia  the  United 
Kingdom  has  fonnd  it  advantageons  to  hare 
ite  own  repair-shops  for  locomotives, carriages, 
and  wagons ;  ana  when  repairs  have  to  be 
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eiecDted  on  a  large 
scale,  necessitating 
the  provisiou  of 
Urge  and  costly 
plant,  it  is  economi- 
cal to  m&nafactiire 
uen  rolling  -  stock 
HI  well.  The  bi^er 
companies  make 
IHWticaliy  all  their 
own  locomotives, 
carriages,  aud 
wagons.  The 
gm^er  onee  do  bo 
np  b>  the  capacity 
of  plant  primarily 
provided  for  repaira 
and  renewals,  cod- 
liacting  ivith  out- 
«de  works  for  the 
balance  of  their 
reqairernents.       A  " 

number    of    the  th*in  and  inMNti-cA 

companies  maiiu- 

factore  their  own  signal  apparatus,  including 
cabins,  signals,  and  locking.  At  Crewe,  for 
example,  about  forty  sete  of  signals  and  6,000 
yardsof  poi  nt-roddi  rig  are  turned  out  monthly. 
At  the  same  place  the  London  and  North- 
Westem  has  its  on-ii  steel-works,  capable  of 
prodneing  50,000  tons  of  steel  per  annum, 
with  "  cogging  "  and  rail-rolling  mills,  from 
which,  after  passing  through  a  variety  of 
processes,  the  ingots  finally  emerge  In  tbc 
form  of  60-ft.  rail  sections,  weighing  90  lb. 
per  yard.  Quantities  of  steel  girders  are 
also  made  at  Crewe  for  warehouses,  roofs, 
footbridges,  etc. ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  viadact  was  washed  away  and  had  to  be 


hun'iedly  replaced,  no  less  than  forty-two 
girders,  each  32  ft.  long,  were  made  within 
seven  days.  Alt  this  is  in  addition  to  turning 
out  about  two  hundred  new  locomotives  per 
annum,  and  executing  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  Btud  of  over  a,UO0  engines  employed 
by  the  North- Western  Company. 

The    (juestion    whether    British    railway 
companies  do  not  go  somewhat  too  far  in 
manufacturing  for  their  own   i-eqnii-ements 
is  one  which  is  often  debated.     The  most 
serious  objection  taken  to  the  present  system 
is  that  it  is  a  handicap  to  "  standardising," 
and  consequently  not  so  economical  to  the 
railway  interest  as  a  whole,  aa  if  a  few  very 
large  firms,  like  the 
well-known     Bald- 
win Locomotive 
Company    of 
America,   were    to 
supply  the  wants  of 
all   the   companies 
from   plant  laid 
down  on  the  largest 
possible  scale  with 
a   special   view  to 
the  production  of  a 
number   of   gener- 
ally    acceptable 
types.      On    the 
other   hand,   it   is 
obvious  that  the 
English    system 
allows  of   a  closer 
adaptation   of   the 
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locomotives  and  other  machinery  to  the  work 
which  they  have  to  do,  as  the  rolling-stock 
of  each  company  is  designed  and  huilt  nnder 
the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  its  anbsoqiienfc  efficiency 
in   working.     Regarded  from   the  workers' 
point  of  view,  there  are,  as  we  shall  see,  sub- 
stantiul  advantages  accruing  to  the   people 
employed,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  directly 
the  servants  of  the  niilway  companies.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap 
to  locomotive-building  as  a  national  industry 
to  have  the  bulk  of  the  home  trade  carried 
on  at  private  works,  for  this  makes  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  British  makers  to  hold 
their  own  with  their  American  and  Uerman 
competitors   in    the    foreign   and    Colonial 
marketa,   where    the    latter   can,  at   times, 
" dump" 
the  surplns    | 
of    their 
mnch  lai^er 
home  pro- 
duction. In 
case,  too,  of 
a  sndden 
"boom"  in 


il« 
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traffic,  sucli 
as  occurred 
a  few  years 
ago,  it  is 
perhaps 
more  diffi- 
cult for  our 
railway 
companies 
to  get  their 
roll  ing- 
Btock  re- 
qnirements 
promptly 
met  under 
the  present 
system,  than 
if  they  al- 
ways placed 
the  major- 
ity of  their 
orders  with 

contaBCtorB,        phou,ba\  \p.  Q.  Lvek. 

As  regards       an  isspkctor,  l.  awu  s.  w.  h. 
the  con  - 

strcotion  of  new  railways,  stations,  etc., 
the  employment  of  contractors  is  general 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  though 
occasionally  small  johe  are  carried  out  by 
the  companies'  engineering  departments  with 
their  pwn  staff  and  plant.     When  the  work 


is  of  any  mi^nitude,  the  engineers  on  the 
staff  of  tne  companies  have  sufficient  respoo- 
sibility  in  regard  to  design  and  supervision, 
so  that  the  employment  of  a  contractor  who 
provides  "  navvies,"  cranes,  and  other  plant, 
makes    lx)th    for   efficiency   and    economy. 
There  are 
at    least 
10,000  men 
regularly 
employed  in 
the  carrying 
.   out  of  rail- 
way  con- 
strucUmi  in 
the    United 
Kingdom, 
in  addition 
to      the 
66,000  "per- 
manent-way 
men"onliie 


companies 
who  look 
after  the 
mainten- 
ance and 
renewal  of 
the  tracks. 

Phuta  by]  [F.  a.  LuA  It    W  i  11 

A     RAILWAY     POLICEMAN,  bC  SCCn  that 

r-  AND  N.  w.  B.  laUway  em- 

ployment 

embraces  an  immense  variety  of  occnpations. 

In  its  higher  grades  it  demands  the  servica 
of  professional  men  of  very  varied  training, 
whilst  in  the  lower  branches  there  is  room  for 
all  degrees  of  skill  in  clerical  and  manual 
labour.  I  have  before  me  a  complete  list  of 
the  various  classes  of  emphyex  in  the  sennce 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  and  I  find  that  the  number  of 
different  kinds  of  employnient  amounts  to 
no  less  than  801.  In  the  Traffic  Department 
there  are  135  classes,  including  such  nn- 
cxpected  denominations  as  "  boitk-carrieis," 
"  branders,"  "  bullockmen,"  "  chain  -  boys," 
"deliverers,"  "hookers  -  on,"  "iron- 
counters,"  "rope  -  shippers,"  "slippers," 
"  tariff  men,"  and  "  winchmen."  The 
Permanent  Way  Department  employs  114 
classes,  amongst  them  being  "  asphalterB," 
"  french  -  polishers,"  "  grainers,"  "  holdere- 
up,"  "rammermen,"  "  saw-sharpen ers,"  and 
"  wallers."  Then  there  are  sixteen  more 
sorts  in  the  Permanent  Way  Stores  Depart- 
ment, including    " liallasl^gnanfe,"    "chair- 
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gangera,"  and  "sawyers."    The  Canal  Staff  may  lie  mentioned  as  illngtrating  the  demand 
is  another  sab-department  of  the  chief  en-  in  the  railway  service  for  various  orders  of 
gineer,  and  its  twenty-aix  classes  of  tmployh  talent.     The  outdoor  section  of  the  Locomo- 
inclnde    " bank-rangera,"   "divers,"   "lock-  tive  DepBrtraent  employs  thirty-six  clasaea  of 
attendants,"  and  "water -agents."    In  the  men,  ranging  from  " blackBmittis "  to  " weU- 
Electiical  and  Signal  Department — which  sinkera,"    whilst    the   G-as  section    requires 
comes    midway    between    the    jarisdictionB  f  i  f  t  e  e  n 
of  the  chief  engineer  and  the  locomotive  other  kinds, 
enperintendent  —  we  find  sixty- five  kinds  amongst 
of   men    employed,    amongst    them    being  whom"gae- 
"diatgemen,    "strikers,"  "carboners,"  and  fitters  "and 
"moulders."     The  Estate  Department  has  "meter- 
fifteen  denominations  for  ite  staff,  of  which  inspectors  " 
"  saperintendent  of  labonrii^-claEs  honsea"  are  natnr- 
wonld   be  difficult  to  understand,  did   one  allytfaemost 
not  know  that  railway  companies  have  been  prominent. 
»lled  upon,  in  a  number  of  instances,  to  The    Carri- 
provide  model  dwellings  for  labouring  people,  age  as  well 
whose  former  habitations  have  been  removed  as     the 
b)  make  way  for  new  lines  and  stations.  Locomotive 
The  Locomotive  Department,  which   in-  Department 

dudes   the  boasts    a 

Plant  chemist  and 

Works,    is  a   photo- 

tbe  largest  g  r  a  p  h  e  r 

employer  amongstthe 

of  labour  eighty 

of   all  the  classes   of  '  " 

sections  empUyittoT      photom  \P.  a.  /-«ti. 

into     which  Wh  i  C  b      it       .,  PAWENOER-GUARO,   r,.   AND  N,  W.  B. 

railway  finds  ser- 

service  is  vice,  and  in  the  Wagon  Department  there 

divided.  are  fifty-seven   more  denominations,  inclu- 

In  the  case  ding  "  scrap-^lers  "  and   "  wheel-gl utters." 

of    the  The  Marine  Department  naturally  requires 

London  a  staff  ashore  as  well   as    a    staff   ^oat, 

and  North-  and   there   are  forty-one   classes  of  persons 

Western,  employed  in  the  former,  as  against  twenty- 

tbe  staff  of  two    in    the    latter.      The  General  Stores 

thisdepart-  and  Sheeting  Department  contributes  thirty- 

ment    in-  two  classes  to  the  total,  and  there  are  nine 

eludes  no  denominations  on   the   roll    of    the    Hot«l 

less  than  Department,  which  requires  a  carpenter,  an 

2  1,817  electrician,  and  a  gardener,  as  well  as  a  small 

persons.  army  of  domestic  servants.     Altogether,  the 

There   is,  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company 

first  of  all,  gives  employment  to   no  less  than  82,835 

the  IjOco-  peiBons,  of  which  the  following  isaconvenient 

motive  general    classification,    although,    as   above 

Works  De-  shown,  it  does  not  take  account  of  very  many 

''*^iv\  IP. «,  ttttt.       partment,  subdivisions  ;— 

*  Ti<w«T-«XA«»KR,  !„  AND  «.  w.  R.     whlchgives  Number 

employ-  Occupation.  ^j  g^ 

mentto  fifty-eight  claases  of  people,  including  Principal  officers 110 

mechanics  of  aU  kinds.    Then  there  is  the  Brakesmen 2,189 

Ronmng  Department,  including,  besides  the  Oapatan-men HUB 

eiw^ie-drivers   and    firemen,    over   seventy  Capstan-lads 17 

other   denominations  of  umployh,  amongst  Carmen  (adult) 3,657 

which  "  fire-carrierB "  and   "fire-droppers"  Carmen(junior— (.«.,vttn-guards,cU;.)     1,316 
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ri^^,„r^n„^  Number 

Cttiriage-cleaners  (adnlt)       .     .      .  l/iso 

Uarriage-cleaoers  (junior)      ...  54 

Carriage-  and  wagon -eiaminers  .  !i6$ 

Checkei-8  (adult) 1,875 

Checkers  (junior) 45 

CLeckers,    chain-boyB,  and   slippers 

(adult) 20 

Checkers,    chain-boys,  and    slippere 

(junior)       .           51 

Clerks  (adult) 7,320 


Occupation.  --- 

Inspectors  (others) 55i 

Labourers  (adult) 9,290 

Labourers  (junior) 548 

Lampmen iiil 

Ijamp-lads 8 

Loaders  and  Sheet^jrs 67S 

Mechanics  (adult) 10,91S 

Mechanics  (junior) 2,138 

Messengers  (adult) 110 

Messengers  (junior) 495 

Number-takers  (adult)     ....  42 

Number-takers  (junior)  ....  95 

Permanent-way-men 7,276 

Pointsmen  (ground) 18 

Policemen 103 

Porters  (adult) G,151 

Porters  (junior) 1,135 

Shunters 1,348 

Sigual-iitterB  and  telegraph-wiremeii  115 

Signalmen 3,025 

Signal- bos-lads e7 

Statiou-mastem  and  goods-agents  N77 

Ticket-collectors  and  examiners  .  i65 

Watchmen 72 

Yardsmen 102 

Foremen  (permanent- way)  14 

Foremen  (others) 1,775 

'Busdrivera iA 

Point-cleaners 58 

Stablemen  and  horsekeepers        .      .  327 

MiBcolianeous  (adults)      ....  3,067 

Miscellaneous  (junior)     ....  395 

82,835 


OccupatioL 
Clerks  (junior) 
Engine-cleaners  (adult) 
Engine-cleaners  (junior) 
Engine-drivers     . 
Firemen    .... 
Oatekecpera 
Greasers  (adult)    . 
Greasers  (junior)  . 
Guards  (passenger)    . 
Horsedrivere  (shunting) 
Inspectors  (pennaneot-way) 


I  may  add  that  the  numl)er  of  female 
enytloijis  of  the  London  and  North-Westem 
is  1,542,  of  which  about  300  are  clerks  selected 
from  daughters  of  company's  servants. 

The  one  general  characteristic  of  railway 

employment,  which  is  also  its  chief  attraction, 

is  its  permanency.     There  are,  it  is  true,  a 

good   many  "supernumeraries"   and   "pro- 

Vationers "  in  the   service  ;    hut  when  ODce 

Number      placed  upon  the  regular  staff,  a  man,  if  he 

of  St»H.      keepssteadyandworkswithmodcrateefficiencT, 

1,953       is  usually  retained  until  incapacitated  by  age, 

2,448      and   in   many  grades  he  can  reckon  npoii 

533       receiving  a  pension  upon  retirement.     Even 

4,085       the  men    employed   in  the  workshops  are 

2,868       seldom    discharged   except   for    misconduct. 

249       The  worst  that  befalls  the  railway  mechanic 

97       who  is  on  the  regular  staff  is  to  !>e  placed  on 

30      "  short  time,"  and  the  men  engaged  in  wort- 

629      ing  the  tnitflc  and  in  the  offices  have  not 

180       even    this   to   fear.     The  difference  in  the 

68       staff  requirements  of  busy  and  slack  times  v 
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adjusted  bv  engaging  or  dischsi^iDg  supemu- 

meiaries.   The  men  whose  numee  Bbtnd  on  the 

regular  pay-rolls  know  pnicticaUy  nothing  of 

what  depression  of  trade  means  to  the  gener- 

aUty  of  those  who  work  for  wt^es  ;  nor  do  the 

higher  oHiciala  feel  that  sense  of  insecurity  in 

bad  times  which  furrowB  the  brows  of  salaried 

servants  in  some 

other  spheres  of 

employment. 

For  permanency, 

railway  service 

in  the  United 

Kingdom    is 

practically    as 

good   as    the 

service  of  the 

Government. 

But   railway 

companies,  uu- 

hke  Government 

departments, 

have    dividends 

toeam,  and  tittle 

or  no  "slack- 

nEaB"i8  tolerated 

amongst  the  em- 

pimjit.       Whilst 

the  pay  of  the 

railway    servant 

is  secure,  and  the  — 

employment  last-    ph^to  by\  \p.  a.  luo. 

ing.  the  work  is      cobr.oor-traw  attek-ant, 

hard   and   the  uakdk.  w.  b. 

houra  not  light. 

"  The  humblest  milvray  servant,  if  he  does 
nrt,  like  one  of  Napoleon's  corporals,  carry  a 
marshal's  Ixiton  in  his  knapsack,  may  at  least 
oontemplate  a  field  of  possible  promotion  of 
almost  as  wide  a  scope."  This  statement  of 
the  late  Sir  (Jeorge  Findlay  in  his  book, 
"The  Woriiing  and  Management  of  an 
English  Railway,"  has  been  exemplified  in 
the  careers  of  many  leading  British  railway- 
men.  Two  of  our  present  railway  chairmen, 
Sir  Charles  Scottcr,  of  the  London  and  Sonth- 
Westem,  and  Sir  James  Thompson,  of  the 
Caledonian,  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  as 
also  did  Mr.  G.  B.  Wieland,  the  lately  de- 
ceased chairman  of  the  North  British,  and 
Mr.  JamcB  Staats  Forbes  and  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  both  of  whom  held  several  chairman- 
ships at  the  zenith  of  their  careers.  Quite 
a  nnmber  of  general  managers  and  other  high 
oGBcials  have  entered  the  service  as  lads  in 
very  humble  capacities  ;  and  even  the  highest 
engineering  posts  have  in  former  days  oecn 
recruited  from  the  lowest  grades.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  require  a 


considerable  amount  of  technical,  as  well  as 

f)ractical,  knowledge  from  candidates  for  tiie 
eading  positions  in  the  various  departments, 
and  the  avenues  of  promotion  are  not  so  free 
as  they  once  were.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
high-planed  positions  is  proportionately  very 
small.  There  aie,  for  instance,  only  110 
principal  oifioerB  employed  by  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  Company  out  of 
a  total  staff  of  nearly  88,000.  Under  such 
circumstances,  whilst  promotion  to  high  rank 
and  a  big  salary  are  possible  to  everyone  who 
enters  the  railway  service,  they  are,  to  say  the 
least,  improbable  of  attainment.  For  the 
vast  majority  railway  employment  means  a 
steady  and  rather  monotonous  "  grind,"  not 
at  all  magnificently  remunerated  ;  and  not  a 
few  leave  it  to  seek — but  not  always  to  find 
— their  fortune  in  other  spheres. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  railway 
employ- 
ment in  the 
eyes  of  the 
hi  gb  e  r 
grades  of 
the  staff  is 
the  cer- 
tainty of  a 
superannu- 
ation allow- 
ance on  the 
attainment 
of  sixty 
years  of 
age,  if  re- 
t  irement 
then  bc- 
comes 
necessary. 
Each  of  the 
la  t^r  com- 
panies has 
Its  separate 
superannu- 
ation fund, 
under  its 
,    -,  -_ _.  Q^^jj    man. 

agemcnt, 
noto^i  iP.o.Lud=.    whilst   the 

AbSlSTAHT   BTATrON-MASTKR      KVBTOS  r  Cq  U  1  T  e  - 

L,  AMU  K.  w.  R. '  '     ments   of 

the  officials 
of  the  smaller  lines  arc  met  by  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  Superannuation  Fund  Corpor- 
ation, which  is  open  to  the  sen'ants  of  any  rail- 
way affiliated  to  the  Clearing  House,  as  well  as 
to  the  clerks  employed  at  that  institution.  The 
North- Western  Superannuation  Fund,  which 
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may  be  taken  hs  typical  of  these  iiiHtitiitiooH, 
has  a  memberahip  of  alxmt  9,000,  whi)  wntri- 
butc  2i  percent,  ou  their  salaries,  the  company 
subecnbing  the  Bamu  amount  per  member. 
All  the  sakried  staff  under  twenty-eight  yeara 
of  age  are  obliged  to  become  menil>ers,  and  ■ 
their  contributions  arc  deducted  monthly  on 
the  pay-sheets.  After  ten  years'  membership 
a  sulecriber  becomes  entitled  to  a  retiring 
allowance  equal  to  22J  per  cent,  of  his 
average  salary,  and  this  increases  with  thj 
length  of  his  membership,  until  after  forty- 
five  years  of  contributing  he  becomes  entitled 
to  109  per  cent.,  which  is  the  mazimam. 
Thus,  if  a  person  joins  the  fund  at  fifteen 
yetffB  of  age,  he  becomes  eligible  for  the 
maximum  retiring  allowance  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  Many  railway  companies  make  retire- 
ment on  superannuation  compulsory  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  unless  a  special  exemption 
is  granted  bj  the  Board.  In  cases  of  in- 
capacitation through  breakdown  of  health, 
the  benefits  of  superannuation  are  olitainable 
at  an  earlier  age.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  meml)er  before  superannuation,  his  re- 
presentatives receive  eitner  the  equivalent  of 
half  a  year's  average  salaiy,  calculated  over 
the  whole  term  of  his  contributions,  or  the 
gum  of  his  own  contribntions  and  those  of 
the  company  on  his  behalf,  whichever  be  the 


greater.  Any  member  retiring  from  the 
service  of  his  own  accord  before  enperau- 
nuation,  or  whose  engagement  is  terminated 
by  the  company  from  any  cause  other  than 
fraud  or  dishonesty,  receives  back  the  whde 
of  his  contributions  to  the  fund  ;  bnt  if  he 
be  dismissed  for  dishonesty,  he  may  forfeit 
the  whole.  There  is  also  a  society  for  pro- 
viding pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  of 
members  of  the  salaried  staff. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  "  wages  staff,"  as 
distinct  from  the  salaried  servants,  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Railway  Com- 
pany has  a  Provident  and  Pension  Society 
and  a  Supplemental  Pension  Fund.  Under 
the  former,  men  become  entitled  to  weekly 
pensions  ranging  from  seven  shillings  to 
twcl\'e  shillings  per  week  on  retirement  afttf 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  after  the  age  of  Mity 
if  disqualified  for  work,  with  hau-pensions 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  and  five  shil- 
lings per  week  if  incapacitated  under  sixty 
after  twenty  years'  service.  Under  the  snp- 
plumental  fund  an  additional  pension  of  five 
shillings  per  week  can  be  obtained.  The 
society  also  provides  allowance  in  case  of 
disablement  due  to  sickness  or  accident  when 
not  on  duty ;  an  allowance  at  death  of  a 
member  from  other  causes  than  accident  on 
duty ;  an  allowance  at  death  of  a  member's 


Phou>bg] 
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ttf  the  departurf  frotn  Kn»ton  of  the  drteaatef  appointed  by  the  aUHpan^ 
mat  Raiimiy  Congreu  at  IfuAfivlan,  Mag,  18W. 
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wife  ;  and  a  retiring  gratuity,  which,  however, 
IB  beiog  merged  in  t£e  pension  Bcheme.  For 
these  benefits  the  member's  contribution  is 
Bixpenoe  or  sevenpence  per  week.  This  com- 
pany has  also  an  Insurance  Society,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  provide  an  allowance  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  disablement  arising  from  acci- 
dents incmred  in  discharge  of  dnty,  and  other 
benefits  supplemental  to  those  obtainable 
nnder  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
1897.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Ad;,  the 
insarance  society  of  the  London  and  North- 
western—and  the  similar  institntion  con- 
nected with  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coost  Railway — had  a  larger  scope,  and  it 
may  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
tmployes  of  these  two  companies  wished  to 
retain  those  societies  as  they  were,  and  to 
"contract  ont"  of  the  Act,  but  Parliament 
decided  otherwise.  The  passing  of  the  Act, 
it  may  be  remarked,  has  lai^ely  increased  the 
hardens  upon  railway  companies'  insurance 
Mid  sick  fnnda  by  encouraging  "malingering," 
owing  to  the  very  generous  allowances  which 
accrue  in  cases  of  disablement.  The  London 
and  \orth- Western  has  a  separate  pension 
fond  for  the  foremen  in  its  locomotive  depart- 
ment. Several  of  the  other  companies  are  now 
taking  steps  to  provide  pension  funds  for  the 
sections  of  their  staffs  who  are  in  receipt  of 
weekly  wages,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
security  of  a  retiring  allowance  is  limited  to 
ffilaried    servants— >.«.,    the    higher    grade 


officials  and  clerks.  The  Great  £asbem  has 
lately  established  an  Employees  Sick  and 
Orphan  Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  to 
provide  rehef  and  medical  attendance  for 
members  during  sickness,  and  also  payment  of 
money  on  the  death  of  a  member  or liis  wife, 
and  to  his  orphan  children  nnder  the  age 
of  fourteen  years.  In  this  connection,  a 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  work  of  the 
Railway  Benevolent  Society,  the  object  of 
which  IB  to  provide  help  in  time  of  need  for 
disabled  railwayinen,  and  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  fall  in  the  service. 
This  excellent  institution  fills  up  gaps  in 
the  provision  made  by  the  companies,  who 
officially  recc^nise  its  work  and  assist  its 
operations  in  eveiy  ixissible  way.  Its  offices, 
as  I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  state 
in  the  course  of  these  articles,  are  at 
133,  Seymour  Street,  Eiaiton  Square,  Lon- 
don, N.W. 

On  account  of  the  great  variety  of  the 
duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  railway 
employes,  any  standardised  course  of  training 
for  all  who  enter  the  service  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  a  choice  of 
many  doora  of  entry  into  railway  work,  and 
the  nature  of  the  apprenticeship  served  differs 
widely.  In  the  workshops,  the  word  appren- 
ticeship is  applicable  in  itB  usual  meaning 
to  the  lads  who  learn  to  become  skilled 
mechanics  and  crafUmen  in  the  service  of 
the  companies  ;  and  in  this  department  every 
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care  is  taken  to  give  the  aspirant  opportunity 
for  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  education, 
attendance  at  classes  at  the  nearest  technical 
college  being  practically  made  compulsory 
upon  lads  working  in  the  shops.  In  the 
traffic  department,  the  training  necessary  to 
make  a  nian  a  skilled  workman  has  mainly 
to  be  picked  up  during  the  couree  of  a  steady 
progress  through  the  various  grades.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  engine-drivers 
are  very  carefully  trained  before  being 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  locomotive. 
They  usually  commence  service  as  lads  in 
the  engine-sheds,  where  they  are  employed 
as  cleaners  ;  after  a  time  they  are  promoted 
to  be  firemen  ;  then  to  be  drivers  of  goods 
trains  ;  next  to  be  drivers  of  slow  or  local 
passenger  trains,  and  ultimately  the  most 
experienced  and  intelligent  men  are  selected 
to  drive  the  "  crack  "  expresses. 

The  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to 
the  training  of  signalmen,  on  account  of  the 
difficult  and  highly  responsible  nature  of 
their  employment.  The  period  of  probation 
differs  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
posts  to  which  they  are  assigned,  but  no  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  to  the  charge  of  a  cabin 
is  confirmed  until  the  district  superintendent 
has  certified  the  candidate  to  possess  every 
needful  qualification,  including  freedom  from 
colour-blindness,  which  is  a  fatal  defect  in 
an  aspirant  for  promotion  in  the  operating 
department  of  a  railway.  The  guards  of 
passenger  trains  are  usually  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  porters,  and  the  goods  guards,  or 
brakesmen,  from  amongst  shunters,  banks- 
men, and  men  of  that  class  ;  but  all  these 
men  are  subjected  to  careful  examination 
before  their  appointment  to  the  trains,  due 
regard  being  had  not  only  to  their  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  to  their  general  intelli- 
gence, capacity,  and  character. 

Every  railway  company  has  a  manual  of 
"  Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  by 
all  pei-sons  in  the  Service,"  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  handy  volume  of  some  hundreds 
of  pages,  carefully  revised  from  time  to  time. 
A  copy  of  this  manual  is  supplied  to  every 
station-master,  inspector,  engine-driver,  fire- 
man, guard,  brakesman,  signalman,  policeman, 
ganger,  foreman,  shunter,  yardman,  and 
gateman,  and  also  to  every  clerk  and  porter 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  railway, 
and  he  is  required  to  have  it  with  him  when 
on  duty  and  produce  it  when  required.  He 
must  also,  of  course,  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  contents,  as  he  is  held 
responsible  for  compliance  therewith,  and  in 
case  of  accident  or  other  mishap,  ignorance  or 


neglect  of  any  rule  contained  in  the  book 
entails  serious  consequences  upon  the  servant 
at  fault.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  task  of  mastering  the  contents  of  the 
rule-book  is  not  easy,  as  the  regulations  have 
necessarily  to  be  framed  to  meet  all  conceiv- 
able combinations  of  circumstances.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  has  recently  established  classes 
at  all  important  centres  for  the  study  of 
railway  working  arrangements,  the  rule-book 
being  adopted  as  the  text -book  for  the 
students,  and  the  instructors  being  chonen 
from  amongst  the  officials  of  the  company 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  railway  operation.  At  the  termination 
of  each  course,  an  examination  is  held,  and 
certificates  are  awarded  to  successful  students. 
The  equipment  of  the  classes  includes 
a  model  of  a  miniature  double-line  junction, 
with  signal-box,  signals,  points,  sidings, 
rolling-stock,  and  all  other  apparatus  in 
full  working  order,  and  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  company^s  latest  standards, 
so  that  actual  demonstrations  can  be  given  of 
the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  rule-book. 

Candidates  for  railway  clerkships  have  to 
undergo  an  entrance  examination  in  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.,  the  usual  age  for 
entering  the  service  by  this  door  being  about 
fifteen — ».«.,  immediately  after  leaving  school. 
Of  late  years  the  problem  of  gi\nng  oppor- 
tunities to  railway  clerks  to  acquire  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  railway  management, 
in  addition  to  what  they  am  pick  up  daily 
in  the  offices,  has  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  In  London,  lectures  have  been 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  London 
School  of  Economics  ;  in  Manchester,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  of 
the  Victoria  University  ;  and  at  Dublin,  in 
connection  with  the  Rathraines  School  of 
Commerce  ;  whilst  at  Cardiff,  York,  and  other 
centres,  lecture  and  discussion  societies  have 
been  formed  amongst  the  clerks  themselves, 
without  affiliation  to  any  teaching  body. 
The  directors  of  the  various  companies  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  encourage  this  healthy 
movement,  the  further  development  of  which 
is  very  necessary  if  the  avenue  is  to  be  kept 
open  by  which  in  the  past  many  railway 
clerks  have  risen  to  high  positions  in  the 
more  technical  and  responsible  grades  of 
the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  various  courses  of  training 
already  mentioned,  most  railway  etnploy^ 
who  care  to  do  so  can  obtain  instruction  in 
"  first  aid  "  and  ambulance  work  at  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  "centres"  of   the 
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St.  John  Ambiilanci!  Associutioii,  vrliicli  the 
diiectore  of  the  companies  have  nBBisted  that 
orgBDisation  to  establish  throughout  the 
kiugdom.  The  Great  Eastern,  for  example, 
has  DO  less  than  forty  such  centres  on  ite 
mtem,  aud  during  1904, 393  men  presented 
uiemaelvee  for  examination  for  certificates 
of  pruficiencj,  of  which  nnmber  360  satisfied 
the  examiners.  Competitions  between  ambu- 
laace  teams  representing  various  centres  are 
organised  b^  most  of  the  companies,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  everf  year  an 
inter-railway  competition  is  held,  the  first 
prise  in  which  is  a  very  handsome  shield, 
p."?%nted  by  the  King  (when  Prince  of 
Wales)  and  the  Chapter,  in  celebration  of  the 
longest  reign  in  English  history.  Eight  of 
these  yearly  contestA  have  been  held  up  to 
the  time  of  writing,  and  on  no  less  than  four 
occasions  the  team  representing  the  Qreat 
Eastern  Railway  has  carried  off  the  trophy. 

In  many  cases,  as  is  well  known,  railway 
aen'ants  are  provided  with  their  working 
clothes.  The  nnmber  of  complete  uniforms 
Bnpplied  by  the  London  and  Korth-Westem 
Company  in  a  year  is  about  15,000,  which 
nmnber  does  not  include  those  grades  which 
are  only  partially  supplied  with  uniform 
clothing.  The  uniforms  of  railway  police- 
men, it  may  be  stated,  do  not  imply  any 
connection  with  the  r^nlar  constabulary, 
and  the  wearers  thereof  have  no  jurisdiction 
off  the  premises  of  the  companies  they 
serve. 

The  payment  of  their  wages  to  the  em- 
ployes of  a  great  railway  company  is  natur- 
ally a  difficult  business,  necessitating  great 


care  aud  systematic  checking.  The  principle 
most  carefully  observed  is  that  the  clerks 
who  compile  the  wages  biUs  and  abstracts 
shall  have  no  connection  with  the  pay-clerks 
who  handle  the  money.  In  some  of  the 
lai^e  workshops  mcclianical  timekeepers  are 
used,  by  means  of  which  the  men  themselves, 
as  they  enter  and  leave  the  works,  register 
the  time  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  be 
paid.  The  average  amount  paid  weekly  in 
wages  over  the  North-Western  system  is 
about  £87,000.  The  salaried  staff  of  this 
company  is  paid  monthly ;  of  some  others, 
fortnightly. 

Whilsti  as  above  stated,  railway  employ- 
ment has  the  great  attraction  of  permanency 
and  security  of  pay,  it  also  has,  so  far  as  the 
operating  staff  is  concerned,  a  sericua  draw- 
back— risk  of  accident.  It  is  fair  to  the 
authorities  to  say,  however,  that  more  than 
half  of  the  accidents  which  occur  on  railways 
are  found  by  the  Board  of  Trade  inspecting 
officers  to  be  due  to  want  of  common  care 
and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers 
therefrom.  Nor  is  railway  employment  by 
any  means  the  most  dangerous  occupation 
carried  on  amongst  us.  The  percentage  of 
fatal  accidents  amongst  miners  and  quarry- 
men  is  considerably  higher  than  amongst 
railway  servants,  and  the  risks  inciured  ny 
seamen  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  nine  times 
greater  than  those  of  railway  employes. 

In  next  mouth's  Windsor  I  intend  to 
deal  with  the  social  life  of  railway  ^m^Zo^^, 
with  special  reference  to  the  "railway  towns" 
which  exist  in  connection  with  tlie  great 
companies  such  as  Crewe,  Swindon,  Horwich, 
Wolverton,  and  Eastlcigh. 
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"  "13 UT  I  don't  want  to  many  you,"  said 
Wy  the  gill,  "  I  don't  want  to  man? 
UDTone — nob  for  a  long  time,  that 
is.  Why  should  I  ?  It's  very  stupid,  I'm 
told,  and  one  can't  have  a  lot  of  other 
men  about,  for  fear  of  scandal.  Besides, 
it's  all  so  horribly  inexorable !  One  can't 
change  one's  mind  abont  it,  once  it's 
done ;  one's  life  is  ho  finally  cnt  oat  and 
nailed  down.  No,  I  don't  think  I  should 
like  it." 

"  It  is  reasonably  evident,"  said  Mr.  P^et, 
"that  you  have  never  been  in  love  with 
anyone," 

"  N'o,"  said  she,  "  I've  never  been  in  love 
with  anyone  —  not  really,  that  is,  I've 
fancied  a  lot  of  people,  and  flirted  with  them 
and  all,  but — no,  I've  never  loved  anyone,  I 
think.  Oh  ! "  she  cried  after  a  little,  "  if 
I  ever  should  love  anyone,  he'd  have  to  be  a 
1^,  though,  a  real  man  1  He'd  have  to  be 
bigger  Uian  the  people  about  him.  He'd  have 
to  have  done  bigger  things.     He'd  have  to 


have  a  braver  soul  and  a  greti^er  hearty 
and — and — oh  I  I've  dreamed  of  him  some- 
times! I  think  he's  living  somewhere,"  She 
raised  her  head  quickly,  looking  into  Piiget's 
eyes. 

"  Do  I  look  the  sort  to  many  a  common 
man,"  she  demanded^"  an  ordinary,  nice, 
domestic,  every-day  man  ? " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Paget  gently,  and  shook 
his  head  with  a  little  sigh.  "  No,"  said  he 
again;  "you  look  the  sort  to  marry  a 
king." 

But  the  girl  left  her  chair  by  the  fireplace 
and  moved  restlessly  about  the  room,  touch 
ing  the  books  that  lay  on  a  little  bible 
near,  and  straightening  the  chairB  in  their 
places. 

"Why  should  I  marry  you,  of  all  people?" 
she  said,  with  acertain  resentment  in  lier  tone. 
"  What  are  you  that  other  men  aren't  ?  You 
tell  a  girl  that  you  love  her,  that  yon  love 
her  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world ; 
and  if  you  are  romantically  inclined,  you  go 
down  on  one  knee  and  tell  her  there's  nothing 
in  all  the  world  you  wouldn't  do  for  her. 
But  what  would  yon  really  do  ?  What  wonld 
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any  of  you  properly  brought-up  men  do  ?    I 
tell  you  I'm  enmtyie  of  '  this  ghastly  thin- 
faced   time  of  ours.'    There's  no  genuine 
devotion    or    chivalry    left.       Love    is    a 
decorously  miid  emotion  nowadays.     It's  no 
longer  a  reckless  passion.    Once,  when  a  man 
loved  a  girl,  he  tied  a  glove  or  ribbon  of  hers 
about  his  arm,  and  went 
oat  to  do  something  fine, 
just  by  way  of  proving 
tliat    be    loved    her   as 
much  as  he  said  he  did. 
Now  ho  doesn't  do  any- 
thing  bub  say   it.      He 
doesn't  storm  castles  or 
kill   brigands  or  win       ' 
tournaments  for  the  gill's 
sake !  he  seuds  her  flowers 
and    gives    her   cotillon 
favours.     How  is  a  girl 
going  to  know  that  he's 
telling   the  truth  ?     He 
can't  or  won't  prove  it. 

How    is    she   going    to 

know  ? " 
She    turned    towards 

him  for  an  instant  with 
a  little  laugh,  a  certain 

softening  of  the  face. 

"  Ah  !  don't  think  T  f" 

am  trying  to  be  nasty," 

said  siie ;   "don't  think 

I'm  silly  aud  absurd, 

though  perhaps    1    am. 

It's   such  a   big   thing, 

isn't  it,  this  loving  and 

marrying  ?    It  means  all 

one's    life,    doesn't    it  ?  ^ 

Oue  must  be  very  certain, 

I  should  think.     I— like 

you — tremendously.  Yon 

know  that,  don't  you  ? 

Sometimes    I     think    I 

could — ^  marry    you    and 

be  very  happy.      You've 

many  of  the  things  abont 

you  that  the  man  I  love         "To""™^ 

must  have.     Perhaps  akinc,'" 

you've  them  all.     Once 

or  twice  I've  thought  so 

— but     I     don't     kiiow. 

How  can  I  know  ?  What 

would  you  do  for  me  to  prove  that  yon'\'e 

been  telling  the  truth,  that  I'm  deaiest  to 

you  ? " 

"  Anything,"  said  young  Mr.  Paget  simply. 

"  Anything  in  the  world."  But  the  girl  turned 

away  from  him  with  a  little  exclamaticu  of 

imf»tience. 


"  Ah  t  that  is  what  they  all  say,"  said  she. 

"  It's  so  easy  and  indefinite.     '  Anything ! '  ' 

She  went  over  to  one  of  the  long  French 

windows  and  stood  there  with  ber  fingers 

beating  idly  against  the  glass. 

From  the  window  at  which  she  stood  one 
saw  the  great  semicircle  of  glaciers  aud  snow- 
peaks    from     the    Dent 
d'Aigent  on  the  left  to 
the  Drei  Briidem  on  the 
right.    Just  beyond  the 
gardens  of  the  little  villa 
the  yellow  glacier  stream 
.      that   is  called  the  KaU 
,     plnnged  down  the  vbUct 
/     towards  the  village,  with 
its    hotels   and    carred 
wood  booths  below,  and 
across  the   Eatz    the 
meadows,  green    and 
dotted  with  ch&Mg,  rose 
swiftly  to  the  snowfields 
that   seemed    almost  to 
hang  over  one's  head. 

The  valley  was  already 
in  evening  shadow,  but 
the  great  peaks  gleamed 
rose  and  saffron,  blue  aud 
gold,   from    the   hidden 
^     sun.     Montparnasae,  the 
Oima  di  Sant'  Agata,  the 
Kaiserhorn,    the    three- 
headed     Briidem  ;    and, 
against     their     dazzling 
glory,  black  and  sinister 
and  evil,  the  Aiguille  da 
Damn^,  a  mere  spear- 
head  of  rock,  rent  and 
fissured    and    worn,    so 
Bt«ep  that  only  a  litJJe 
snow  might  cling  to  its 
flanks.      It  was  shaped 
like  the  Matterhom,  but 
sharper,  with  less  bulk, 
and  it  rose  like  a  dark 
and  slightly  crooked 
finger    from    the    great 
field  of  virgin  snow  above 
the  Sant'  Agata  glat.'ier. 
A  very  long  time  ago, 
when    Huss    and    his 
followers  were   rampant 
in  the  land,  certain  prieate  of   the  Roman 
Church,  being  hunted  up  the   valley,  and 
Bfl  far  as  the  little  village,  lost  heart   and 
recanted.     But  afterwards,  being  overcome 
by  horror   for  what   they  had   done,   and 
certain  of    eternal  damnation,   went  quite 
mad  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  where,  some 
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weeks  later,  their  bodies  were  found  on 
the  slopes  of  the  spearhead  of  rock  above 
the  Sant'  Agata  glacier.  Wherefore  the 
eril-looking  peak  took  its  name,  Aiguille  des 
Damn^,  and  was  for  ever  reported  haunted. 
Even  to-daj  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  guide 
in  the  valley  who  will  venture  the  ascent  of 
the  Xeedle.  Once  a  party  of  Englishmen, 
climbing  with  two  strange  guides  from  Zer- 
matt,  fell,  some  distance  from  the  top,  and 
were  duly  buried.  Again,  a  certain  Altesse 
from  Vienna  met  the  same  prompt  end.  But 
a  Frenchman,  climbing  with  but  one  imported 
guide,  was  said  to  have  planted  a  small  1^  rench 
banner  in  a  cleft  at  the  summit.  The  tricolour 
was  seen,  through  glasses,  by  the  party  which 
found  the  remains  of  the  Frenchman  and 
his  guide  some  distance  above  the  glacier. 
They  had  fallen  something  over  a  thousand 
feet  on  the  descent. 

The  girl  stood  for  a  long  time  by  the 
window,  beating  her  finger-tips  against  the 
glass,  and  staring  out  at  the  pearly  snows  to 
the  west ;  and  young  Paget  watched  her,  and 
the  great  love  that  he  bore  her  beat  in  his 
breast  and  swelled  there,  shaking  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  mingled  delight  in  her 
wonderful  beauty,  and  utter  wretchedness 
for  that  the  wonderful  beauty  was  as  far  out 
of  his  reach  as  the  rainbow  snows  on  Sant' 
Agata  yonder. 

She  was  very  tall  and  of  a  sumptuous 
figure,  for  she  was  not  a  particularly  young 
girl,  quite  three-  or  four-and-twenty.  She 
had  the  dark  type,  with  a  great  deal  of  black 
hair,  and  an  olive  skin  that  tanned  in  summer 
to  golden  tints,  very  lovely.  And  she  had 
ey€«  of  a  green-brown,  great  even  for  her 
type,  and  changing  strangely  in  colour  with 
her  mood — full  of  shadows.  For  a  mouth 
like  hers  men  have  died.  Further,  she  had 
a  certain  slow  grace  of  movement,  quite 
Southern,  for  her  mother  had  been  Italian- 
one  of  the  Borromei. 

Then,  all  at  once,  as  she  stood  looking  out 
&t  the  snows  and  at  the  evil  black  finger 
drawn  sharply  against  their  whiteness,  she 
broke  into  a  scornful  little  laugh. 

**  Anything  ? "  she  asked,  turning  a  bit 
towards  the  man. 

**  Anything,"  said  young  Mr.  Paget 
gravely. 

"Bring  me  the  tricolour  from  the  top 
of  the  Aiguille  des  Damnes,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  certain  sparkle  of  interest  in  her 
eyes. 

Young  Paget  looked  at  her  under  lowered 
brows. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  "  said  he,  after  a 


moment.   "  You'd  actually  send  me  up  there 
—to  the  top  of  the  Needle  ?  " 

"Did  you  mean  *  anything'?"  inquired 
the  girl,  still  laughing  gently,  "or  did  you 
mean  *  anything  '  with  reservations  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  meant  it  right  enough ! "  said 
young  Paget,  nodding.  "  Fll  go — or  try  to 
go,  if  you  ask  me  to.  It's  believed  to  be 
certain  death,"  he  said  presently.  "  Xo 
one  has  come  down  alive.  You  can't  get  a 
guide  to  try  the  climb  for  love  or  money." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  she.     "  A  bit  afraid  ?  " 

There  was  a  short  laugh  from  young 
Paget. 

"No,"  said  she,  "  not  afraid,  I  expect;  just 
discreet."  But  Mr.  Paget  looked  her  in  the 
eyes  so  steadily  that  after  a  time  she  turned 
her  gaze  away  and  fell  once  more  to  staring 
out  of  the  window  and  beating  upon  the 
glass  with  her  finger-tips. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  it's  all  very  mad," 
said  she  resentfully,  "very  mad  and  theatrical 
and  reckless.  I  suppose  you're  thinking  that 
I  am  like  the  woman  in  the  poem,  the  woman 
who  threw  her  glove  down  among  the  lions 
and  dared  her  lover  to  fetch  it.  Well,  maybe 
I  am  like  her.  Maybe  I  am  mad  and  reck- 
less. Do  you  think  I  want  you  to  be  killed, 
that  I  send  you  on  such  an  errand  ?  Ah !  I 
don't,  I  don't !  But  if  you're  the  right  man, 
you  won't  be  killed.  It's  a  test  of  you,  can't 
you  see  ?  If  you're  willing  to  risk  your  life 
for  me,  you're  worth  loving.  If  you're  not 
willing,  you're  like  all  the  other  men  of  these 
times, of  ours,  full  of  brave  words,  but  craven 
inside.  Ah,  yes!  I  dare  say  I'm  mad.  Pro- 
bably you'd  best  not  go.  Probably  I'm  not 
worth  the  risk." 

Young  Mr.  Paget  took  a  few  steps  towards 
the  door.  He  was  smiling  a  little,  and  his 
bearing  seemed  greatly  to  have  changed. 
There  was  none  of  the  surge  and  swell  of 
love  in  him  now,  none  of  the  signs  of  love 
on  his  face,  only  a  certain  quiet  determina- 
tion, a  quiet  confidence  that  somehow  became 
him. 

"  I  don't  know."  said  he  thoughtfully, 
"  how  long  the  thing  should  take  me.  I'm 
rather  afraid  I  shan't  be  able  to  get  even 
one  guide,  for  they're  all  foolish  about  the 
Needle.  If  I  have  to  go  alone,  it  will  be  a 
bit  more  complicated.  Still,  I  should  say  in 
about  three  days  at  the  most,  you  shall  have 
the  tricolour,  Miss  Eliot,  except  in  one  event. 
Ah !  now,  I  expect  I  must  go  and  dress 
for  dinner.  Lady  Billy  hates  to  have  us 
late." 

But  the  girl  came  swiftly  across  the  room 
to  him  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm  to 
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check  him.  The  arm  shook  a  very  little 
under  her  touch. 

"  You — ^you're  reallj — going  ? "  she  said, 
in  a  wondering  tone,  and  her  eyes,  very  wide 
and  dark,  searched  his  face.  "  You're  really 
— going  up  that  peak  .^  You're  going  to  risk 
your — your  life  because  I  asked  you  to  ?  Are 
yeu  actually  serious  ?  " 

Young  Paget's  eyebrows  rose  a  trifle. 

"  Going  ?  "  said  he  coldly.  "  Going  ?  I 
thought  that  was  understood.  Yes — oh,  yes, 
I'm  going." 

But  the  girl  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  Her 
eyes  still  searched  his  face,  very  wide  and 
shadowy,  and  her  cheeks  had  flushed  a  bit. 

"  But  you  may  be — you  may  never  come 
back  alive  ! "  said  she  in  her  wondering  half- 
whisper. 

"  That  is  most  probable,"  said  Mr.  Paget 
dbmposedly.  "  We  shall  be  late  for  dinner 
if  we  don't  look  sharp." 

The  girl's  hand  dropped  from  his  arm  and 
her  eyes  from  his  eyes. 

"You're — ^a  very  brave — man,"  said  she 
under  her  breath.  "  I — didn't  know — I 
didn't  understand.  You're  a  very  brave — 
man,"  said  she  again.  "  If  you  are  killed,  I 
shall  probably  die,  too.  Somehow,  I  think 
you'll  come  back — with  the  tricolour.  It 
seems  more  like  you.  I  didn't — understand." 

She  turned  slowly  back  to  her  window,  not 
meeting  his  eyes  again,  and  stared  out  at  the 
paling  snows  and  at  the  sinister,  black  finger 
crooked  against  them. 

"  You  shall  have  the  tricolour.  Miss  Eliot," 
said  young  Paget  once  more,  and  went  very 
quietly  out  of  the  room. 

But  just  outside  the  door,  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  hall,  he  ran  into  and  nearly  bowled 
over  Miss  Janet  McCleod,  who  was  one  of 
his  fellow-guests  at  the  villa,  a  little  Scots 
girl  with  jolly  eyes  and  a  jolly  smile  and  an 
angel's  voice,  and  withal  one  of  the  best 
mountain-climbers  in  Switzerland — a  born 
climber,  not  made. 

The  girl  seized  Paget  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  him  into  the  light. 

"I  heard  the  last  part  of  what  you  two 
were  saying  in  there,"  said  she.    "  I  listened." 

"  That  wasn't  at  all  nice  of  you,"  said 
young  Paget  severely.  "  Not  at  all  nice.  I 
shaU  tell  Lady  BiUy." 

But  the  girl  shook  her  head  anxiously, 
looking  up  into  his  face,  and  held  still  to 
his  arm. 

"  Never  mind  all  that,"  said  she.  "  That 
doesn't  matter.  I  heard — her  dare  you  to 
go  up  the  Needle  after  that  silly  little  flag, 
just  to  satisfy  her  silly  little — no,  it  isn't  little 


— vanity.      So  I   listened.      I   knew 
you'd  do.      You're  going,   aren't  you?    I 
heard  you  say  so." 

"  Yes,"  said  Paget ;  "  oh,  yes,  I'm  going, 
Janet." 

"  In  spite  of  the  danger  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  in  spite  of  the  danger. 
I  shall  probably  not  come  back." 

The  girl  turned  her  face  away  very 
quickly,  and  her  hand  tightened,  all  at  once, 
upon  his  arm. 

'*  You — love  her  as — as  much  as— that  ? " 
she  said  presently,  very  low.  But  Mr.  P^et 
made  no  answer,  and  she  did  not  ask  again. 

Then,  after  a  moment,  she  looked  up  onoe 
more,  giving  a  little  tug  at  his  arm,  as  if  she 
would  recall  his  wandering  attention. 

"Listen!"  she  said  swiftly.  "That's 
settled,  then.  You're  going  to  try  to  make 
that  climb,  and  it  will  be  hard  work.  I  want 
yon  to  let  me  help.  Do  you  understand? 
I  want  to  make  the  ascent  with  you." 

"  You — you  want  to  make  the  ascent  with 
me  ?  You  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  little,  incredu- 
lous laugh.  "  You  go  up  that  peak,  indeed ! 
1  should  think  not— let  me  go,  child,  I  must 
dress  for  dinner." 

"Wait,"  said  the  girl  eagerly.  "Jnst 
wait  a  bit.  There's  no  hurry  about  dinner. 
Why  shouldn't  I  go  with  you  1  I'm  not 
such  a  bad  climber,  am  I  .^  I'm  no  novice, 
am  I  ?  " 

"  You're  almost  the  best  climber  I  ever 
knew,"  said  he.  "  You're  a  bom  climber. 
But  I  tell  you  that  peak  is  another  matter. 
It's  almost  certain  death.  I  shan't  be  able 
to  find  a  guide,  in  the  first  place,  and  it's  too 
dangerous,  anyhow.  Indeed,  you  shan't  go." 
He  peered  down  curiously  into  her  face  with 
puzzled  eyes.  "What  do  you  want  to  go 
for?"  he  demanded.  "Why  should  yon 
risk  your  life — probably  lose  it  ?  Where  do 
you  come  into  tne  thing,  anyhow  ?  " 

But  the  girl  shook  her  brown  head  and 
would  not  meet  his  eyes. 

"  Never  mind  why  I  want  t»o  go,"  said  she. 
"Maybe  I'd  like  to  do  something  really 
difficult.  Maybe  I've  a  fancy  to  see  if  the 
peak  is  really  uncanny.  Maybe— oh,  never 
mind  why  I  want  to  go.  No,  of  course  I 
don't  come  into  the  thing.  I  know  that 
well  enough.  Still — well,  still,  I'd  like  to 
help  bring  that  tricolour  down.  Please  lei 
me  go.  Jack.  I  could  help,  really.  We're 
lK;th  experts,  and  two  experts  are  better  than 
one.  No  one  person  can  climb  a  difficult 
mountain.     It's  impossible." 

"  Well,  one  person  is  going  to  climb  this 
one,"  said  Paget  stubbornly.     "You  shan't 


gu,  Janet.  Yoa*re  a  dear,  and  I'd  like  to 
take  you,  bnt  I  won't  let  yon  throw  away 
yonr  life  in  any  such  casnal  fashion.  Yon'll 
come  to  an  end  soon  enough  on  the  Lyakamm 


"Wbcre  jamg  FDhrer  nt  imokJDg  his  pipe 


or  the  Eiger,  or  Bome  of  those.     You  shan't 
go,  and  that's  all  there  a  of  it." 

"Oh,    very   well,"  said   the  girl.      "Be 
nasty  nbout  it  if  you  like.     I  shan't  quarrel 


with  you.  Only — "  said  she,  as  vonng  Paget 
started  up  the  stairs—"  try  the  younger 
Fuhrer,  Johann  Fiihrer,  when  yon  look  for 
your  guide.  He's  not  so  silly  about  the 
Needle  as  some  of  the  others.  He  went 
half-way  up  once.  And — well,  I  don't  think 
the  peak  is  half  so  difficult  as  they  say.  I 
think  all  the  talk  is  just  because  the  guides 
and  the  vill^ers  are  superstitious.  I've 
looked  at  it  from  the  arete  at  the  base  of  the 
peak,  and  it  seemed  quite  possible.  Just 
remember  that." 

On  the  second  day  after  this,  very  early  in 
the  moming^before  it  was  light,  indeed — 
young  P^et  came  downstairs  into  the  lower 
hall,  pulling  the  coil  of  rope  closer  over  hia 
shoulders,  and  adjusting  the  ice-axe  which 
hung  at  his  belt.  He  had — thanks  to  Janet 
MoCleod's  hint— at  last  found  a  guide,  the 
young  Fiihrer,  who  made  pretence  of  scorn- 
ing the  general  superstition  attached  to  the 
Needle.  And  he  bad  planned,  in  a  rough 
way,  the  rout«  he  meant  to  attempt  from  the 
Sant'  Agata  glacier  to  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
He  calculated  that  the  ascent  from  the  glacier 
should  take  a  matter  of  four  hours,  and  the 
descent  as  long.  To  reach  the  glacier  from 
the  Katz  valley,  one  cUmbed  a  wooded  slope 
and  a  dry  watercourse  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Someone  was  waiting  in  the  shadows  of  the 
lower  hall. 

"Janet,"  said  young  Pi^t  severely,  "what 
are  you  doing  in  climbing  things  at  this 
hour  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  make  an  ascent,"  said  the 
girl,  turning  a  sullen  countenance. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  you're  going  with  me," 
continued  Mr.  P^et,  "  you  might  as  well  go 
back  to  bed.     I  won't  have  you  along." 

"Then  I'll  follow,"  said  she;  "and  you 
can't  stop  me.  I'll  follow  and  probably  be 
killed.  You'd  best  be  sensible  about  it  and 
take  me  along.  You  needn't  talk  any  non- 
sense about  my  being  in  the  way  or  hindering 
or  anything,  for  I'm  a  better  climber  than 
you,  and  you  know  it.  If  I  didn't  think 
three  people  stood  a  better  chance  of  making 
the  summit  than  two,  I'd  stop  at  home.  I 
want  to  help  bring  down  that  tricolour." 

Mr.  Paget  said  several  things  under  his 
breath  which  the  girl  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  hear,  but  with  poor  success.  Then  they 
went  out  through  the  gardens  of  the  viUa  and 
into  the  narrow  street,  where  young  Fuhrer 
sat  anioking  his  pipe  and  waiting.  At  the 
outergate  Paget  turned  for  an  instant  to  look 
back  through  the  dim  lialf -light,  and  ashutter 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vil£  clicked. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  three  reached 
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the  top  of  the  wooded  slope  above  the  valley 
and  set  foot  upon  the  twisted  glacier,  and 
twenty  minutes  later  when  they  put  on  the 
ropes  and  unslung  their  ice-axes  at  the  base 
of  the  Aiguille  des  Damn^. 

Now,  there  is  an  article  among  the  laws  of 
mountain  climbing  which  says :  If  you  become 
frightened  or  suffer  a  shock  early  in  the  day's 
climbing,  go  back  to  your  hotel  and  read  a 
book,  for  your  nerve  will  be  shaken  for  the 
whole  day,  and  your  confidence  clean  de- 
stroyed. 

Young  Fiihrer,  the  guide,  had,  in  spite  of 
bravado,  undertaken  a  thing  which  he  knew 
no  one  of  his  fellows  in  the  valley  would 
have  dared,  and  it  is  to  by  supposed  that  his 
nerves  were  rather  keenly  on  q^^q^  ill-pre- 
pared to  withstand  a  shock.  Half  an  hour 
above  the  glacier,  during  a  bit  of  very  nasty 
rock-climbing,  he  slipped  and  fell  down  a 
cJiemines  to  the  length  of  his  rope.  He  was 
not  hurt,  merely  bruised  a  little,  but  his 
nerve  was  quite  gone,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  half -hour  Paget  un  roped  him  and 
sent  him  back  alone  to  the  village. 

"  You'd  best  go  with  him,  Janet,"  said 
Paget.     "  I'd  rather  go  on  alone." 

But  the  girl  set  her  teeth  and  dug  her 
heels  stubbornly  into  the  tiny  shelf  where 
they  stood. 

*'  I  won't  go,"  she  cried,  "  and  that's  all 
there  is  of  it.  It's  no  good  your  talking. 
If  you  go  on  up,  I  go  with  you." 

"  You're  a  trump  I  "  said  young  Paget, 
with  a  certain  sparkle  in  his  eyes.  "  And  a 
dear,"  he  said  an  hour  later,  when  she  had 
very  cleverly  saved  his  life  on  a  snow-saddle. 

The  girl  sniffed. 

"  I  could  teach  you  a  lot  about  climbing, 
anyhow,"  she  said  rudely. 

The  route  which  Paget  had  chosen  for  his 
attempt  ascended  the  northern  face  of  the 
peak.  It  followed  a  tortuous  and  irregular 
couloir y  snow-filled,  which  zigzagged  from 
base  to  summit.  As  matters  turned  out,  it 
proved  far  the  easiest  route  which  could  have 
Deen  picked,  for  snow-climbing,  which  at  its 
worst  is  but  a  matter  of  cutting  steps,  is 
practically  as  safe  for  two  people  roped 
together  as  for  three,  while  the  scaling  of 
precipitous  and  overhanging  rock  is  often 
downright  impossible  for  less  than  three 
climbers.  The  snow  in  the  great  crevasa  was 
old  and  firm  and,  since  it  faced  the  north, 
unweakened  by  the  sun.  There  were  many 
steep  slopes  where  steps  must  be  cut,  and 
not  a  few  moments  of  imminent  peril,  but 
both  Paget  and  the  girl  were  experts  and 
had  solved  in  their  time  a  score  of  harder 


problems.  Indeed,  as  the  girl  had  predicted, 
the  peak  was  vastly  overrated  through  its 
sinister  history  and  the  superstition  of  the 
villagers. 

They  halted  for  an  hour,  towards  noon,  on 
a  little  snow-plateau  sheltered  from  the  wind 
by  a  buttress  of  rock,  and  they  ate  the  food 
which  Paget  had  brought  in  his  knapsack, 
and  drank,  each,  a  little  brandy  from  his  fiask. 

Above  them  the  peak  soared  black  and 
smooth  and  free  from  snow  to  its  crest.  It 
should  be  less  than  an  hour's  work,  bat 
terribly  difficult,  since  there  were  but 
straggling  crevices  for  a  finger-hold,  and 
scattered  bosses  of  rock  for  one's  foot.  The 
wind,  as  always  on  a  mountain-top,  tore 
past  in  a  silent,  fierce  gale,  bitter  cold  and 


unceasing. 


Young  Paget  unfastened  the  rope  from  the 
girl's  waist  and  wrapped  it  carefully  about 
him. 

"Here  I  go  alone,  Janet," said  he.  "You'll 
wait  for  me.     Two  can't  climb  that  spear." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  Yes, 
you  go  alone  now.  I  can  help  no  longer. 
Be  careful.  Jack.  Oh,  be  careful  I  Don't 
forget  the  wind.  Yes,  I'll  wait  here  in  the 
shelter."  She  turned  a  little  wav  from  him, 
not  meeting  his  eyes,  but  young  Paget  put 
out  his  two  hands,  red  and  rough  and  torn 
from  the  day's  work,  and  took  her  face  be- 
tween them,  looking  down  into  it  with  his 
grave  smile.  And  the  face  went  i-ed  and 
white  by  turns. 

"  If  it— comes,  child,"  said  he,  "  it  must 
come  now.     I  think  I  shall  do  the  trick,  but 

if  not Nonsense  !     I  shall  do  it    Oh, 

Janet,  child,  you're  the  bravest  little  girl 
that  ever  smiled  -  and  the  dearest !  Do  you 
know,  I  think  I  see  a  great  lot  of  things 
differently  up  here.  One  does  on  a 
mountain-top.      Perhaps  I've  been  a  fool, 

Janet— I  wonder Ah,  yes  !    I  see   a 

lot  of  things  differently." 

*'  Do  you  ?  "  she  cried  very  low.  "  Ah  I 
do  you  ?  "  and  the  hands  shook  that  she 
lifted  to  his  arm. 

Then  all  at  once,  before  he  realised  what 
he  was  doing,  young  Paget  bent  forward,  still 
holding  her  head  between  his  two  hands,  and 
kissed  her,  and  the  girl  broke  from  him  with 
a  little  sobbing  laugh  and  dropped  down 
beside  the  sheltering  rock,  covering  her  face 
with  her  arms. 

A  moment  later  he  began  the  final  ascent. 
slow  and  careful,  but  ready  with  all  his  great 
strength  for  a  moment's  need,  flattened 
against  the  rock,  fingers  searching  ever  for 
a  safe  hold,  and  foot  following  them. 


'  I  think  i  Me  B  gnat  lot  ot  tbings  diffenntlj  ap  hen.' " 
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And,  aft«r  a  little,  the  girl  raised  lier  bead 
from  her  arms  aud  crept  a  bit  oat  from  Uer 
shelter  to  watch.  Shu  made  no  sound — 
seemed  scarcely  to  breathe — called  ont  no 
advice  for  the  wind  to  bear  away— only 
watched. 

But  presently  she  hid  her  face  again  with 
a  sudden,  low,  tierce  cry,  and  something  came 
slipping  and  scraping  down  the  dark  rock, 
twisting  as  it  fell,  and  dropped  heavily  beside 
her  in  liie  snow. 

-For  one  awful  moment  every  muscle  in 
her  iHxiy  waa  paralysed,  helpless,  and  her 
brain  burned  with  fire,  Imt  in  the  next  she 
was  cool  and  ready  and  swift.  Paget  had 
left  his  knapsack  beside  the  shelter.  She  tore 
it  open  with  quick  fingers  and  found  the  half- 
emptied  flask.  Then  she  turned  the  man  upon 
his  back— he  had  fallen  on  one  side -and 
forced  some  of  the  spirit— nearly  all  of  it- 
between  his  set  teeth.  Also  slie  raised  his 
head  a  little  upon  her  knees  and  fell  to  chafing 
his  brow  and  wriste.  He  was  not  much 
bniised,  only  bis  bands,  somewhat,  and  one 
cheekbone  where  it  had  scraped  against  the 
rock  in  falling.  The  ellwws  of  his  jacket  were 
a  bit  torn,  and  the  knees  of  bis  breeches. 

And  after  a  few  momenta  he  began  to  stir, 
and  his  lips  to  move  ;  and  presently  he  sat  np, 
winking  and  Htariii;;,  for  he  bad  been  only 
stunned,  and  not  actually  hurt  at  all. 

"Thank  God  !  "  said  the  girl  in  a  little 
shaking  voice.  "  Oh,  thank  God  I  I  thought 
— I  thought  you  were— done  for,  Jack !  " 
She  pulled  his  head  back  upon  her  knce» 
aud  rubbed  it  gently  with  a  bit  of  snow, 
holding  the  snow  against  it  so  that  he  might 
feel  the  cold  ;  and  after  a  few  momenta  be 
Btnigjslcd  to  bis  feet,  putting  away  her  re- 
straining hand,  and  walked  about,  slretching 
his  bruised  arms  and  stamping  on  the  hard 
snow  to  make  sure  that  bo  bad  taken  no 
harm. 

He  laughed  a  little,  turning  towards  her 
where  she  sat  huddled  against  the  rock 
shelter. 

"  Close  call,  that,  child  !  "  said  he.  And 
he  frowned  down  at  her,  moving  his  head 
experimentally  from  side  to  side. 

"  Did  you  give  me  much  of  tliat  cognac  ? " 
he  demanded.  "  Jly  head's  all  swimming — 
most  scandalous  !  "  He  laughed  ^aiu  rather 
foolishly.  Indeed  he  had  hod,  during  the 
hour,  nearly  the  whole  of  a  lan?e  flask  of 
liqueur  brandy. 

"Now,  then!"  he  cried.  "Now  for  it 
again !     This  time  I  do  the  trick ! " 

The  girl  started  up  with  a  frightened  cry. 

"  No,  no,"  she  b^ged.     "  Ah,  no,  Jack  I 


'-  He  lay  ptuting  and  lircntlileM." 

yon — mustn't  1  You'll  be  killed  !  I  won't 
let  you  go.  Not  again.  For  my  sake,  not 
^ain  I " 

But  he  pushed  her  rudely  away  and  turned 
to  the  steep  slope. 

"  Lemme  'lone!"  said  he.  "Lemme 
'lone !  Wha'd'you  mean  by  interferin'  ? 
"S  all  right.     Safe  enough.     iJemme  'lone ! " 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that  he  was  half 
drunk.  8he  thought  that  the  fall  had  made 
his  head  a  bit  queer.  Indeed,  it  was  doubt- 
less half  the  fall  and  half  the  brandy. 

.She  dropped  back  upon  the  snow, 
frightened  at  his  fierce  eyes,  and  crouched 
there  once  more,  watching. 

Then  began  the  most  wondei-ful  feat  of 
climbing  that  she  liad  ever  seen,  probably 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  that  ever  iivas 
accomplished.  For  the  man  seemed  literally 
to  crawl  up  the  side  of  the  wind-swept  rodt 
with  an  incredible  swiftness,  careless  of  hand 
and  foot,  rising  where  there  appeared  no 
hold  at  all. 

Half-cra7^  men  endowed  witli  the  sublime 
confidence  of  dnmkenness  have  done  mar* 
vcllous  acts  of  reckless  daring,  have  gone 
whei-c  no  sober  human  being  would  venture, 
and  have  come  forth  quite  unharmed. 

This  is  altogether  natural,  for  a  man  st  a 
cert^iin  stage  of  intoxication  sees  no  danger ; 
and  once  rid  of  the  sense  of  peril,  any  of  os 
could  jierform  wonders. 

It  seemed  to  young  Paget  that  mountain- 
climbing  bad  all  at  once  become  moA 
ridiculously  easy  -  {(uite  absurd.  He  fitted 
his  lingers  into  the   tiny  crevices  of    the 
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scarred  rock  and  drew  himself  up  to  a  foot- 
hold. If  there  was  no  crevice  within  reach, 
he  leaped  for  one,  and  laughed  at  the 
aocanicj  with  which  it  slid  down  to  meet  his 
hand.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  sing,  bnt 
battled  with  it,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
singing  would  be  a  bit  out  of  place. 

Ue  thought  he  might  have  been  climbing 
about  five  minutes — in  reality  it  was  half  an 
hoar,  when  at  last  he  pulled  himself  over  an 
ontwardlv  inclined  ledge  to  a  little  sloping 
plateau,  and  knew  that  he  was  on  the  summit 
of  the  Aiguille  des  Daumes. 

He  lav  panting  and  breathless  for  a  few 
moments,  sobered  a  trifle  by  his  exertion, 
and  then  crawled  across  the  summit,  where 
the  wind  tore  viciously  by. 

In  one  place  the  I'ock  was  broken  and 
crumbled  in  a  deep  fissure,  and  a  bit  of  snow 
had  lodged  there.  Something  red  and  blue 
gleamed  under  the  snow,  and  Paget  thrust 
down  a  hand  with  a  choking  cry.  It  was 
the  Frenchman's  banner,  a  little  silken  i^hing 
six  inches  by  twelve,  faded  and  stained  and 
tattered  by  that  ever-blowing  wind,  but 
cUnging  bravely  to  its  tiny  staff. 

lU)uug  Paget  thrust  the  thing  into  an 
inner  pocket  of  his  jacket.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  pulled  it  out  again. 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  He  was  a  brave  man 
and  a  gallant  climber,  that  Frenchman.  It's 
his  monument — sort  of."  He  took  his 
pocket-knife  and  cut  off  a  narrow  strip  of 
the  tattered  silk — red,  blue,  and  white.  Then 
he  fixed  the  little  staff  firmly  in  the  crevice 
again^  and  put  the  strip  away  in  his  pocket. 

At  the  edge  of  the  summit  he  looked  over 
and  down.  He  could  see  the  tiny  plateau 
far  below,  150  feet — 200  possibly — ^and  the 
girl  huddled  at  one  side  of  it.  He  could  see 
the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  rock  up 
which  he  had  climbed,  but  the  brandy  still 
swam  in  his  brain,  and  the  sight  filled  him 
with  no  terror.  He  started  the  descent  with 
all  his  old  buoyant  confidence. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  between  five 
and  six,  when  the  two  crossed  the  Sant' 
Agata  glacier  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
wooded  slope  that  hangs  over  the  Katz 
valley.  They  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few 
minntes,  and  young  Paget  unfastened  the 
ropes  and  coiled  them  over  his  shoulder. 
The  girl  wearily  laid  her  head  back  against 
the  tnink  of  a  tree  and  dropped  her  hands 
into  her  lap. 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  valley,  and 
they  rested  upon  the  man  before  her. 

"Ah,  well!"  she  said,  "you've  done  it, 
Jack. 


"  And  now  you  can  keep  your  word,  can't 
you  ?  Now  you  can  take  the  tricolour  to — 
to  A«r,  and  say :  *  Here's  the  proof  of  how 
much  I  love  you.  Here's  the  proof  that  I've 
put  my  life  into  the  deadliest  peril  to  gratify 
your  whim.'  Then  she'll  be  pleased,  I  ex- 
pect, and  you — why,  you'll  be  very,  very 
happy,  won't  you  ?  " 

Young  Paget  rose  to  his  feet  from  the 
fallen  tree  and  took  the  little  strip  of 
tattered  silk  from  his  inner  pocket. 

"  A  brave  man  set  this  nag  up  yonder," 
said  he,  "and  a  fool  brought  it  down — a  silly 
fool,  a  most  pitiful  fool ;  but  he'll  be  a  fool 
no  longer.  I'm  going  to  tear  this  up, 
Janet.  Do  you  hear  ?  We've  been  on  a 
climb  to  the  Briidern,  do  you  understand  ? 
We've  not  been  near  the  Aiguille  des 
Damn6s.  We  never  seriously  thought  of  it 
for  a  moment.  I'm  going  to  tear  this 
thing  up." 

But  the  girl  sprang  to  his  side  with  a 
sudden  cry  and  caught  his  arm. 

"  Tear  it  up  ?  "  she  said.  "  No,  no  !  ah, 
no !  You're  not  going  to  tear  it  up.  Do 
you  know  what  you're  going  to  do  ?  You're 
going  down  to  the  villa,  where— s^^  is  wait- 
ing, and  you're  going  to  throw  :hat  bit  of 
silk  at  her  feet,  and  say  what  you've  just 
said — that  a  brave  man  put  it  on  the  Needle's 
summit,  and  a  fool  brought  it  down,  but  that 
the  fool  is  going  to  be  a  fool  no  longer. 
That's  all.  That's  what  you're  going  to 
do  and  say.  You'll  have  kept  your  word. 
You'll  have  proved  that  you  weren't  afraid, 
and  you'll  have  shown  her  what  you  think 
of  a  woman  who  will  wantonly  put  a  man's 
life  into  peril  to  gratify  her  miserable  vanity. 
Jack,  Jack,  if  you  had  been  killed  I " 

An  hour  later,  Paget  and  Janet  McCleod 
slipped  into  the  villa  unseen.  A  footman  in 
the  hall  said  that  Miss  Eliot  was  alone  in  the 
west  drawing-room.  Young  Paget  turned 
to  the  girl  at  his  side. 

"Will  you  come  in  with  me,  Janet?" 
said  he.    But  the  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  be  waiting  here  for  you,"  said  she. 
"  I  won't  go  in." 

Then  young  Paget,  soiled  and  dishevelled 
and  bruised  and  torn,  opened  the  door  of  the 
west  drawing-room  and  went  in. 

Miss  Eliot  was  sitting  alone  in  a  big,  stuffed 
chair  before  the  fire.  She  did  not  see  him 
at  first,  and  turned  with  a  little  start  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  But  when  she 
saw  who  he  was,  she  rose  very  slowly  from 
the  big  chair,  and  her  face  flushed  all  at  once 
crimson,  and  paled  again,  and  the  hand  that 
she  raised  to  her  breast  shook  uncontrollably. 
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Yonng  Paget  took  a  step  forward  with  the 
bit  of  red  and  blue  and  white  silk  in  his 
hand.  He  was  ready  with  the  little  speech 
he  meant  to  make ;  the  words  were  on  his 
tongue  to  tell  her  how  he  despised  her  for 
sending  him  to  almost  certain  death,  and 
how  he  despised  himself  for  going ;  bu6 
somehow  his  tongue  would  not  obey,  and  all 
he  could  say  was,  stammering — 

"  How  ill  you  look  !  You — ^you  must  be 
— suffering.  How  veiy  ill  you  lookl"  For 
the  girl  was  deathly  pale  and  very  worn-look- 
ing. There  were  great  circles  under  her 
eves.  She  seemed  even  thinner,  as  though 
she  had  passed  through  a  severe  illness  all  in 
a  day. 

"I — didn't  sleep,"  said  she,  "and  IVe 
had — certain  things  to  worry  about.  Oh  !  " 
she  cried  fiercely,  with  her  face  in  her  hands, 
"  I've  nearly  gone  mad  1  You  came  here  to 
throw  that  tricolour  in  my  face,  and  to  tell 
me  how  you  despise  me,  didn't  you  ?  like 
the  man  in  the  poem  !  And  you're  right.  I 
am  despicable.  I  know  it  better  than  you 
do,  b3tter  than  you  could  tell  me.  I've  been 
heartless  all  my  life.  I've  loved  power  over 
men  better  than  anything  in  the  world,  and 
I've  used  it  without  scruple.    Why  don't  you 


throw  what  you  have  in  your  hand  into  my 
face,  and  go  ? " 

But  young  Pa^et  stepped  forward  a  little 
and  held  out  a  bit  of  faded  silk. 

"  Here  is  your  tricolour,"  said  he  gently. 
"  I  brought  it  to  you  as  I  promised  I  would." 

She  shrank  away  from  him,  holding  her 
hands  to  her  breast,  so  that  the  silk  fell  upon 
the  floor  at  her  feet.  Then  very  saddenlj 
she  stooped  to  it  with  a  low  cry  and  caught 
it  up  in  her  two  hands  and  laid  her  face 
upon  it,  sobbing. 

After  a  long  time  she  raised  her  eyes  «^n 
to  his,  very  dark  and  shadowy  and  tragic. 

"  I've  sent  you  nearly  to  your  death,"  said 
she,  "  and  you  will  despise  me  as  long  as  yon 
live ;  but  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  I  know 
that  I  love  you  more  than  anything  in  the 
world,  and  I  shall  never  love  anything  else. 
Of  course  it's  too  late,  I  know  that.  Yoa'd 
best  go  back  to — her^  to  Janet  McCleod," 
she  said  after  a  little.  "She  loves  you. 
She'd  make  you  happy.  You'd  best  go  back 
to  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  young  Paget,  "  I  fancy  Fd 
best  go  back  to  her — but  somehow,  I  can't. 
I'm  afraid  I  love  you  too  much,"  said  he,  "in 
spite  of  everything.     I'm  afraid  I  can't  go." 


THE    THROSTLE. 


plEAR  Throstle  on  the  birchen  bough, 
^^  You  sing  each  song  twice  over,— 
''Blue  violets  now!"— "Blue  violets  now!" 
••White  clover!"— and  •White  clover!" 
With  silver  flute  you  strive  to  show 

The  countless  Joys  of  May, 
The  tender  notes  come  clear  and  slow, 
With  a  Fa  la  la,  and  a  Fa  la  la, 

Like  a  sweet  old  roundelay. 


O,  well  and  well  may  you  be  blithe, 

Your  happy  forecast  flinging  1 
Between  the  sickle  and  the  scythe 

No  space  is  left  for  singing. 
When  eager  nestlings  try  their  note 

Amid  the  Joys  of  May, 
You  needs  must  guide  each  little  throat. 
With  a  Fa  la  la,  and  a  Fa  la  la. 

Like  a  sweet  old  roundelay. 


Dear  Throstle  on  the  birchen  spray. 

Brown  singer  kind  and  willing, 
Your  prophecies  of  yesterday 

Have  met  with  glad  fulfilling. 
For  round  your  feet  a  thousandfold 

Spring  all  the  Joys  of  May, 
In  rose  and  blue  and  green  and  gold. 
To  a  Fa  la  la,  and  a  Fa  la  la. 

Like  a  sweet  old  roundelay. 

MAY  BYRON. 


Duld   iHisBibly  hive  loved  yvu 
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HER   COLOUR. 


In  palest  heliotrope; 

That  this  )s  gracefully  expressed 

Indeed  I  hope. 

I  like  you  best.  I  think. 

In  pink. 

Of  softly  blushing  rose, 

Or  clouds  that  watch  the  sun  to  sink 

As  home  he  goes. 

You're  also  charming  quite 

In  white. 

Or  black,  or  red ; 

In  fact,  all  colours  suit  you.  day  or 

night. 
If  truth  b^  said. 

But  of  them  all.  most  true 

la  blue. 

The  colour  of  the  sea. 

Or  the  still   lake  we  watched,  when 

Sat  there  with  me. 


So  wear  them  all,  but  be. 

For  me, 

Nor  more  nor  less 

Than  just  yourself,  for  this  will 

Vour  fairest  dress. 

Chart f  Ffoulkrt 


BoBBV  (weeping):  A  doR  come  a-wngfrin'  nfl 
me  when  I  vins.  coiiiin'  home. 

P>PA  :  Why  fire  yuii  crying?  Pun't  you  km 
llint  when  n  <lof!  wAggles  liis  tail,  he  nlwnvH  wnii 
10  play  V 

Bobby:  Hut  llii"  <!«s,  jiapa,  look  hulil  of  n 
trou»ef>i  and  wagglei  bis  head. 


w.   What  is  the  i: 
R  :  'I'o  hollow  out. 


I  xentence  in  nhlch  the 


wheD  the  le-uher  licks  hiti 


/•Km:-?  .  1 


:    Oh,"  he   f»n't   b«   Uine ;    we 
iTh:  Ah  I  just  it  Imil  Unbit.  tlieu ! 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE. 

>  newspaper  boj'B  were  leokoning  iip  I 


"Herel"B»id  the  first  boy  ftlHni.edly.  "  IIiik 
won't  do!     I'm  b  iieiniy  nl"irt," 

"Well,"  remarked  the  other,  cracking  «  nut, 
"wlnaof  that?" 

'■  1  moat  certninly  am  a  penny  nhort,"  decliireil 
the  first  boy,  coiinling  his  coppers  again. 

"What  on  earih'H  the  ubc  of  keeping  un 
ftrguing?"  denmnded  the  other  lieniwlly.  "You 
don't  think  I've  took  it,  do  you  ?  " 

"  1  don't  «ay  yen  h:ive  look  it,  old  man,"  raid 
the  firnt  boy  carefully.  "1  don't  say  you  have 
took  it.  But  there  you  are  I  I'm  a  penny  short, 
and  yo\t,  you  know,  you're  a-eating  nutii!  " 


Mrs.  Verb  db  Vkiib:   Why  didn't  you  nlop, 
sir,  when  you  nsw  me  wave  mv  hand  ? 
'Bu8  CoNUUCTOB :  I  thought  you  were  throwing 


Mistrem:  Did  you  tell  the  lady  that  I  \ 
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A  FISHY  AFFAIR. 
:'  -T'HE  WlMle,  the  B»t,  the  Pofqr, 

;' ,(i''"   ^|(i,  ■  ■  One  summer  mora  at  three, 

•'"     .    *    ^  Held  a.  coaveiw^one 

Beside  the  ailTcr  aea ; 
All  the  boxes  beins  taken. 

The  Sardines  took  a  tlit; 
The  Pnwns  hroivht  little  pasty  p 
To  put  the  V 


The  Limpet  played  the  kettledrum. 

The  Smelt  sang  songs  of  P&n 
So  feelingly  that  scalding  tears 

Adowa  the  Crab's  cheeks  ran ; 
The  Pony  read  "A  Bridal  Tale" 

(He  was  too  hotna  to  sing) ; 
The  Whiting,  a  contortionist, 

Made  of  hunself  a  ring. 

The  Lobster  <in  his  salad  d«ys\ 

His  entree  made  in  state ; 
Selections  from  "A  Winter's  Tale" 

Were  giTen  by  the  Skate. 
It  was  a  meny  gathering, 

And  when  at  laat  it  ceased, 
A  wtAVbred  Sun  was  shining 

In  the  bright  and  Pom'rj  i/)e»tt. 

Hotel  FklUtpt  Hmtu^ar. 


Sbbvant:  Tep.  ma'am. 
MiBTRBsa :  Did  she  ha\ 
Servant;     No,    nia'aj 
kuowed  you  wimn'i. 


any  doubts? 

—  slie    just    said    nhe 


A    MINOH   CONSIDERATION. 

"  Mt  good   man,    vou   are  wutiug  dl 
whiBtlinE— tlie  cnj{iiie''B  oot  on  y*!." 

whietle  at  the  rit[hC  hoot ;  and  if  the  enein 
that's  the  traiu'a  lookout." 
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NOT  AN    EVERYDAY    AFFAIR.  "  GoiKO  to  put  him  hi  the  ihow  ?' 

A  TR&VELLEB  wBB  overtaken  by  night  in  a  little  Man  with  l>oa :  "  Well,  I'm  not  quite  tan  yt/LT . 

villa^  in  Nebraska.    He  Btnyed  at  ihe  locel  hotel  "Jest  to — little  douhtful  yet  whether  t 

In  the  morning  he  wanted  to  take  n  hitlh,  and  'iin  an  n  di^  or  a  nthbit  1 " 
consulted  the  landlord  about  it. 

The  landloid  shouted   back   to  the  kitchen; 

«  Pad   .Tim  I  ihU  liniY.  crnnt  wnntji  tn  tnkn  n  lul.h. 
Rri 


ji,'ii"aiaii:.;3pp#ni'j'^i 


Edith  :   My  drsumaliei— Madame  Mautaliiii — inu»t  lie  Inins  all  ber  trade 
EbtTH  :    Sbe  leat  my  new  dresi  liom«  the  day  it  was  pnimiaed. 


HARVANO  miEeE  LimiAlY 

rflE  RETURN  OF  SHE,  h.  rider  haggard. 
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THE   BEST  LIFE   POLICY 

Is  obviously  that  which  yields  the  largest  sum  when  it  becomes  due, 

with    the  greatest    conveiiience    and   advantage    to    its    holder  till   that 

time.     The  Bonus  Policies  issued  by 

THE    SCOTTISH    WIDOWS'    FUND 
Life  Assurance  Society, 

In  ■which  the   Whole  Profits  arc  divided  among  the  Pohcy/iolders, 
Fully  answer  that  description,  in  proof  of  which  the  results,  both  during 
their  lifetime  and  at  death,  of  practically  every  participating  Policy  issued 
during  the  last  hfty  years,  are  published   in   the  Society's   Prospectus. 
The  results  clearly  show  that  the  Society's  Policies  are  not  only 

EXCEPTIONALLY    PROFITABLE 
From  the  Life  Assurance  point  of  view,  but  also  that,  being  of  known 
Cash  Value,  they  are   Negotiable    Documents  always    available  for    all 
purposes  of  Family  and  Business  Security,  and  open 

Funds  of  Credit  to  their  Holders 
At  any  time  that  suits  their  convenience. 
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"T   CAME  u}ion   tlie  piclmo   early,   and 
I      n-as  so  ddi^lilotl  with  it  tliat  it  iiiwle 
me  like  evciytliing  else  I  euw  tlitit 
morning.       It    is    ulto<^ether    esqnisite    in 
rendering  Bomc   of  the  sweet  qualities   of 
English  girlhood."   So  wrote 
Mr.  Rn^in  of   the  pictiire, 
"  School    Revisited,"   which 
represented   Mr.  George 
Dnnlop  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  the 
Royal   Academy    Exhibition 
of  a  year  that  is  now  some 
thirty  years  Iwbind  ub.    How 
one  envied  Mr.  Leslie !   How 
one  envied  tlic  critic  himself 
his  overflowing  wells  of  good- 
temper!- —  and    envied,    too, 
the  painters  of  ueiglibouritig 

Eictures  that   profited  by  it 
eyond  all  reasonable  cove- 
nanting. 

Looking  at  that  group  of     ^«i*'%) 
gay  and  gentle  schoolgirls  in  ""■  "■  f-  ' 

the  garden,  receiving  the  call 
of  a  Iat«Iy  married  companion,  whose  woman- 
of-tbe-world  toilet  perhaps  forces  them  also 
into  the  ranks  of  the  nnembitt«red  envionH, 
we  can  ratify  Riiskin's  tribute  to  the  "  easy 
vn<l  graceful  composition."  Of  the  youngest 
figure  in  all  the  young  group  he  says:  "The 
liule  thing  on  the  estreme  left,  with  the 
hoop,  is  as  pleasant  a  shadow  of  Nature  as 

JULT,  1906.  1 


can  be  conceived  in  tliis  kind,  and  I  have  no 
words  "—adds  this  Master  of  AVorda, "  to  say 
how  {)retty  she  is.''    Then  he  tells  us,  in  Lis 
aboanding  way,  that  this  picture,  with  three 
others,   led  to  his  own   reappearance  as  a 
writer  of  those   "  Notes  on 
the  Royal  Academy  "  he  had 
discontinued  fifteen  years  be- 
fore under  ciroumstanees  that 
are  tolerably  familiar.  Finally 
he    praises   Mr.    Leslie    for 
his    "  English    girls    by   an 
English    painter,"    and     he 
adds :    "  Whether   you    call 
them  Madonnas,  or  KtiintA,  or 
what  not,  it  is  the  law  of  art 
life— your    own    people,    as 
they  live,  are  tlie  only  ones 
you  can  uiidei-stimd." 

Thus  did  Ruskin,  a  critic, 

rich  in   intuitions,  almost  a 

inrumm.      divincr,  reach   right  out  to 

»UE,  K.A.  tlie  point ;   and   though  the 

paint«r  under  review  has  put 

upon  canvas  other  persons  and  scenes  than 

girls  and  gardens,  it  is  with  these  that  we 

first  and  last  and  most  admiringly  associate 

liim.     First,  with  the  "  Hope  "  ~a  name  of 

good  augury— lie  painted  in  IM;'),  while  still 

a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy  liife  School, 

and  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution — a 

picture  which  led  his  father,  an  artist  of 
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experience,  to  say  to  the  yoiinR  iirtisl : 
"  \Vyll,  lit  aiij'  rate,  jou  need  never  sWrve, 
for  you  can  paint  u  pretty  face";  and 
nhicli  WHS,  til  fact,  iteelf  instantly  bought  by 
Lord  Hon^hton.  Last,  with  the  "  Thaiuex- 
side    flurden,"     which     caught,     with    an 


ahnost  surprised  delight,  many  a  viBiWr  to 
the  last  Spring  esliibition  at  Burlington 
House. 

George  Uunlop  Leslie  was  born  in  London 
in  July,  1835  ;  and  there  iR  an  intornational 
interest  in  the  fact  that  this  painter  of 
Eiijrlish  and  exclusively  English  girlliood 
wae  tlie  deKceudant  of  several  generations  of 
Marylanders  (name,  again,  of  good  omen), 


sprung  from  a  Leslie  who  had  settled  there 
at  tlic  beginning  of  the  eightoenth  cenlniT. 
The  grandfather  of  the  pnint«r  of  girliiood 
came  from  America  to  England  in  1786, and, 
eight  years  later,  bis  son  was  born  in  LundoD. 
Tlie  return  to  America  was  made  wlien 
that  son,  Chitrles 
Roliert  Ix-slie,  tbe 
future  father  of 
George,  was  five 
years  old.  Educated 
in  Philadelphia, 
and  deciding  on  the 
career  of  an  artist, 
Charles  Robert 
Leslie  recrossed  the 
aeas  nud  presented 
himself  in  Loudon 
to  bis  compatriot, 
Benjamin  West. 
He  entered  the 
Academy  Schools, 
ill  which  Geor«e 
was  to  follow  him; 
found  friends  in 
Constable,  Tnnier, 
and  Charles  Iiatub, 
and  a  buyer  in  Lord 
"       mont,  whow 

Ey  at  I'etworcii 
leinsomenort 
his  school.  After 
working  in  England 
for  over  twenty 
years,  be  revisiUtd 
his  native  land— 
a  "pioneer"  in 
this  respect  of 
Mr.  Henry  James, 
that  creator  of 
"pioneers":  hut 
only  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that 
London  was  his  riiT 
of  Destiny,  whereto 
he  therefore  re- 
turned, practising 
his  art  with  success, 
lY  o.  D.  Lh^ii.iK,  R.A.  and  passing  away  in 

1859,  after  taking 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Royal 
.\cndemiciane. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  George 
Dunlop  Leslie  was  beginning  bis  career. 
He  bttti  sold  the  "  Hope  "  four  yeare  before 
his  father's  death,  and  under  circumstances 
that  made  for  the  father's  confidence  in  his 
son's  future.  Though  the  son  was  at  work 
at  the  Academy  Schools,  where  his  father 
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taught,  he  paiuted  the  pic- 
ture secretly  and  sent  it  off 
to  the  British  Institution,  ia 
very  much  the  same  spirit, 
perhaps,  as  that  which  made 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter  send 
her  verses  without  a  word, 
and  under  a  pen-name  only, 
to  the  magazine  edited  by 
her  father's  friend,  Charles 
Dickens.  That  is  not,  as 
Dickens  said,  a  sensitivcneBS 
very  commonly  found  in  the 
genus  contributor.  In  young 
Leslie's  case,  it  was,  perliaps, 
Biipplemeated  by  a  suspicion 
that  Leslie  ji^e  would  find 
the  work  a  little  too  Pre- 
Raphaelite  for  his  tast«.  Into 
the    Schools    one    morning        —  ^  ,  , 

strolled    Charles    Landseer,  ur.  i'.  u.  Leslie's  studio  at  "KivtKsiDi 

who  offered  coi'dial  congratu- 
lations to  the  student  on  the  sale  of  his  pictnre.  Four  years  later,  "The  Reminiscences  of 
"What  picture?"a8ked  theastonishedfatlier.  the  Ball "  was  ready  to  go  to  the  Academy; 
Explanations  followed ;  class  was  deserted ;  but  this  time,  as  George  Leslie  well  re- 
and  the  three  hurried  round  to  the  British  members,  his  father  saw  it  before  it  went  in. 
Institution— the  father,  one  may  suppose.  For  that  father  then  lay  in  mortal  sickness ; 
the  most  proud  and  eager  of  the  three.                and  the  picture,  so  incongruous  in  subject, 
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but  BO  congruous  111  its  talente  to  the  dying  no  doubt  iinagiuL-d  them  when  he  saw  the 

father's   aspirations   aad   itiiiieties    for    his  picture   und    wroU;   of   it    in    \m    Actulcm; 

son's    future,    was    bronght  to   his  l)L'dside.  "  Notes  "  a  sort  of  prelude  to  those  pniiHts  of 

Hia    praises    are     not    remembered  ;     but  a  later  day  we  haie  already  tiiken  as  a  text. 

Buskin,  himself  the  most  attached  of  sons,  "  It  must  be  a  great  delight  to  Mr.  Leslie  to 
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see  bis  son  do  such  work  as  this.  There  is 
uot  a  prettier  little  piece  of  painting  upon 
the  waJla,  and  very  few  are  half  so  pretty. 
All  the  accessories,  too,  are  quaint  and 
graceful,  showing  an  enjoyment  of  elegance 
in  form  (even  down  to  the  design  of  the 


RtpTodiutd  bv  permi 
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frame  of  the  picture  and  the  bare  of  the 
chair)  which  is  very  rare  among  the  young 
paintere  of  the  rising  school.  This  grace  of 
fancy  ia  shown  no  less  in  the  little  Chinese 
subject  by  the  same  artist ;  which,  however, 
is  not  quite  80  thoroughly  ]Miinted,  I 
ahatl  look  anxiously  for  Mr.  Ijcslie's  work 
nest  year,  for  lie  seems  to  have  truly  the 


power  of  composition  ;  and  that  is  the  gift 
of  gifts,  if  rightly  used.     He  colours  very 
well  already."    Alas  !  Ruskin  did  not  writ« 
his  "  Notes  "  next  year,  nor  for  fifteen  years 
to  come.     Then  it  was  he  wrote  of  "  School 
Revisited"  what  haabeen  already (juoted,  and 
more  besides :  "  Mr. 
Leslie  is  in  the  very 
crisis  of  an  artist's 
life.   His  earlier  pic- 
tures were  finer  in 
colour,    and    colour 
is-  the  soul  of  painb- 
ifig  "  —  colour,  you 
perceive,had  become 
in   the   meantime 
the  "gift  of  gifts," 
as  you  suspected  it 
to  be  when  yon  first 
heard  the  critic  pay 
his  supreme  homage 
to  composition. 

Not  in  print  only 
was  Ruskin  the 
encourager,  if  also 
the  critic,  of  the 
•young  painter.  The 
counsel  of  perfection 
given  him — to  })aint 
only  the  people,  and 
particularly  tlie  girls, 
he  saw  al)out  liim, 
dressed,  too,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  hoar 
—  he  found  hard  to 
follow.  His  dear 
friend,  Dora  Green- 
well,  was  at  his 
elbow  to  suggest  the 
grandmother  period 
of  dress,  Bo  that  the 
mob-cap  became  his 
before  it  was  Kate 
Grecuaway's  —  wit- 
ness "The  Grassy 
Path,"  exhibited  in 
186  5,  and  now 
possessed  by  Sir 
iMi.Tv.  HA.  William    Agnew. 

Then  the  classic 
came  to  compete 
with  the  homely.  Ruskin's  complaisance  in 
presence  of  these  opposing  influences  was 
agreeably  expressed  in  a  private  letter  which 
tlie  painter  still  ranks  among  his  treasures. 
"  If  you  love  classic  subjecta,  you  will  do 
something  good  for  somel>ody  else— never 
mind  what  I  say."  The  same  letter  wonders 
"whether  there  are  any  other  nice  Acade- 
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micianB  bc-sidtfl  MurkB  and  j'ou  ! "  Another 
littlt!  sentence  may  be  quoted  from  another 
letter.  "  h(^uve  it  to  other  people  to  find 
fault,"  had  been  Sir  Edwin  Laiidseer's  in- 
junction to  Leslie  one  day  when  Leslie  was 
mentioning;  something  which  might  have 
l)cen  bettered  in  his  own  work.  The  phrase 
was  <]uotcd  by  Leslie  to  Ruskin,  and  that 
maker  of  luuny  confessions  gave  answer :  "  I 
don't  like  that  advice  of  Landseer's.  It  is 
a  very  ungenorons  office  "  (that  of  criticism) 
"  to  leave  to  one's  friends,  and  a  much  too 
ngrecabic  one  to  leave  t<i  one's  foes."  Land- 
seer,  one  may  remark,  had  an  ally  in 
Stevenson's  heroine  who  reproached  Prince 
Otto  with  his  willingness  to  bear  reproof. 
and  who  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp.     "Now,  if  anyone  accuses  me,  get  up 


''  Iht  eapi/righl  cmt 

and  give  it  them  "  (in  bad  gmmtuar,  if  uot 
ill  bad  langn^e  ! )  "  Oh,  I  defend  lutself. 
I  cannot  take  a  fault  at  another  person's 
hands — no,  not  if  I  hud  it  on  my  forehead." 
The  new  need  for  strenuous  effort,  once 
his  father's  prosperous  studio  was  darkened, 
found  young  Leslie  unflinching.  "  Matilda" 
and  "Betlilehem"  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  18firt  ;  "  Fast-day  at  the 
Convent"  in  1861  ;  "  A  Summer  Song"  in 
1802!  "The  War  Summons"  in  IrtfiS: 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf "  and  "  Say 
Tal"  in  18C4  ;  "The  Defence  of  LatUom 
House"  in  ISfi'i  ;  "Clarissa"  in  1868; 
"  Willow,  Willow,"  "  The  Country  Cousins." 
and  "Ten  Hiuutes  to  Decide"  in  18117; 
"Home  News"  in  1868,  the  year  of  his 
election  as   Associate ;    and   "  The   Empqr 
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ere"  in  1869.     At  the  Dudley  Gallery  was  au  hereditory  happiness ;  for  the  diary 

i^dnringthe  'sixties,  was  exhibited  "  The  of   his  father,  Charles   Rubert  Leslie,  has 

e  Hani^ti,"  showing  an  English  garden  been  described  as  the  happiest  ever  given 

K,  a  ^ap  of  women    ia    eighteenth  to  the  world.    Art  and  love,  the  mother  and 

buy  dresa,  and  roses — red,  white,   and  the  child,  were  there  united  in  life  as  they 

OK— gathered    into   bowls   of    blue-aud-  have  since  been  on  the  canvases  of  the  boy 
ite  china. 

.lie  next  decade 
gan     with 


It    was    not 

ntiuinflaence  "bahbaba."     nv  a.  \,.  leslik,  h.a. 

le  next  year's 

fflR,    which     saw    Mr,    Leslie    a    full  who  looked  on  at  the  serene  living  picture 

tnician.  of  his  parents'  conjugal  affection,  took  it  all 

!   mere  names    provoke    memories    of  in,  and  was  himself  one  of  those  "  babes"  of 

ticiiies    dear    to    English     hcarU—  his  father's  loving  references  in  letters  and 

ries  of  a  sweetness  that   never  palled  diaries.      "  My  father   worked,"  says    Mr. 

Eeata's    "  too     much    sweet."      The  GeoT^e    Leslie,    looking    backward,    "  very 

len  of  the   painter's  own   household  steadily  and  cheerfully,  keeping  up  a  sort  of 
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whistling  at  times.     He  had  a  pretty  habit  tember    Sunshine "    in    1890  ;    and    li 

of  goini:;  into  the  garden  t^efore  breakfast  years  have  seen  him  still  a  practitioDer 

and  picking  either  a  honeysuokle  or  a  rose  that  department — a  department  in  wliich 

— bis    favourite    flowers — and    putting    it  liaa  won  the  praise  of  artiste,  and  that 

in  his  pain  tins-room.     He  always   rmd  a  what    really  counts  with    Mr.   Leslie— ' 

cl 
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works  give  the  clue  to  all  that  was  to  follow  friends ;  and  his  riverside  house  at  Vi\ 

for  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  then,  when  a  ford  contains  the  best  memorial  of  tl 

cliange  oime,  it  was  a  change  of  topic  rather  some  of    their   own    handiwork,     ffh 

than  of  manner.    That  is  to  say,  he  exhibited  may   have   been    the   acting    and   rt 

in    181).')    his  first    landscape,   "November  influences  of  these  two  paiiitcra   upq 

Sunshine."      It  was   succeeded    by   "  Sep-  Lcsbe,  he  has  observed  them,  and  uU 
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r  mater  predeceaaoni,  not  copied  tliem.  happily   composed.      Old    red   brick   walls, 

eea,  his  stndies  have  been  confined  to  with  suggcsbious  of  fruit-trees  and  flower- 

geriod  or  place.     Thej  have  been  carried  beda  beyond,  bound  tlie  road  that  leads  to 

in  the  schools  of   the  great  Masters  of  the  spacious  edifice,  which  is  old  in  stractnre 


*y   of    all    timea  —  from    Raphael    to  but  new  in  so  far  as   it  has  been  p;irtly 

mey;  while  the  chaste  line  of  Flaxman,  relmilt  and  enlai^ed  by  its  present  happy 

innocent   ^rac«    of   Stothard,  and    the  inlialiitant.     If  Mr,  Leslie's  subjects  are  to 

nit   artificiality    of    Watteau,  have   all  be  found  anywlicre  in  Nature,  it  is  here,  at 

their  share  in  influcncrn)?  his  taste.  his  very  door  and  in  bis  very  ^rden,  that 

he  approach  to  Mr.  Leshe's  bouse  is  itaelf  they  must  be  sought.     Very  English  is  tliu 
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spirit  of  tliiH  abode  of  an  Eni;liRh  artist. 
Lverytliing  is  in  order ;  and  tlioiijili  tlic 
painter  would  not,  like  Sir,  Ke Vinson's 
pastor,  request  Pan  not  to  tread  on  the  gnifls, 
Nature  heraelf  liae  here  learnt  to  be  circum- 
spect. She  bad  tidied  herself  even  where  slie 
might  have  gone  about  in  tatters,  ber  hair 
down.  The  very  river  seems  to  be  curl)ed 
by  the  lines  of  the  trim  lawn.    The  flowers 


are  predestined — shall  we  say  foredoom 
to  vases,  even  vafien  upon  the  conncil^ 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  wbitlier  BomeKH 
went,  as  we  gather  from  one  of  tbe  W 
in  Mr.  Leslie's  interesting  coliectiiffl 
autc^rupliB  -a  grateful  letter  from  Lcigli 
As  lie  has  painted,  so  has  he  wriiten- 
lightful  booka  of  domesticity  in  field 
garden,  on  the  water  and  in  'the  air-" 


THE  ART  OF  MR.    G.   I).    LESLTE,   R.A. 


Rtprodtvei  bj/  periB 


1  n/  La4y  H'anloiw,  /rvn 


River,"  "  Letters  to  Marco  "  (liis  old  friend, 
Stacy  Marks),  atid  "  Riverside  Letters."  Tlie 
first  of  these  was  publislied  in  1881,  wheu 
he  had  been  a  ye:ir  in  his  present  home— a 
moving  from  London  to  the  ]and  which  long 
preceded  that  turn  towur<ls  hin<isu<ipc  we 
have  noted  in  his  paiut.    The  Ixtoks  are  the 


a  pbolegravh  by  F.  WtUitrman  i  Co.,  En/Uld. 

books  of  a  lover  of  ordered  Nature,  Mr. 
Leslie  miftht  have  been  lonely  with  Thoreau  ; 
his  own  euvironment,  with  the  creatures  who 
frequent  it,  has  fitted  him  perfectly,  ae  all 
readers  of  his  af^eeable  natnral-history  gossip 
must  know  ;  Ima  fitted  him  so  exactly  that 
one  feels  he  has  come  round  at  last  to  the 


ittprorfHOHf  bg  ptmuttion  aj  Mtim.  Frnti  and  Xted,  Fine  A 
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old  injunction   of  Rnskin   tliat  he  should 

paint  the  thing  sueu  about  him.  "That  is 
best  which  lieth  nearesb—Bhape  from  that 
thy  work  of  art,"  is  tlie  verse's  easy  rendering 
of  a  truth  that  lies  deep  as  the  human  heart. 
And  the  word  of  Rusk  in,  himself  the 
obedient,  sometimes  the  drifting,  creature  of 
circumstance,  the  child  of  the  moment  as  well 
as  the  child  of  the  ages,  can  fitly  end,  as  it 
U^an,  this  record  of  the  painter  and  the 
writer.  It  is  an  unpublished  letter  that 
he  wrote  after  reading  "  Onr  River  "  :  "I 
have  been  pouncing  delightedly  on  bits" 
[atbicking]  "  new  weirs  and  stciim  launches. 
I  have  Ijeen  twice  driven  stark  crasy  aljout 
tliese  things  and  the  meaning  of  them— t^ 


boiler  of  me  bursting  on  the  brain'  for  ihe 
time.  But  I  get  it  soldeTtd  up  nearly  as 
new,  and  go  on  more  cautiously  ...  I 
should  have  liked  to  know  how  you  were 
pleased  with  the  woodcuts.  Although  the 
Thames  does  lie  flat  mostly,  you  might  have 
given  us  a  dump^or  dumpling — of  chalk  here 
and  there.  And  I  must  say  that  I  like  my 
swans  white,  and  not  French  grey  ;  and  have 
seen  resplendencies  and  glows  sometimes 
from  Richmond  Hill  which  can't  be  quite 
given  with  Quaker  tints  of  modem  fashion. 
But  you  know  .  .  .  the  best  of  Thames  to 
me  ia  a  buttercup  meadow  with  a  clover  one 
next  it."  "  Very  good  taste,  too  ;  but  you 
can't  do  that  in  woodcuts,"  says  Mr.  Leslie. 


Rtyrodactd   bn  ftrmiaioii  of  A.    MUttr-BatitU,    Eiq. 


The  speculations  of  JACK   STEELE. 


By  ROBERT    BARR.* 


II.  — OUR     DAILY     BREAD. 


OCKERVELT  settled 
with  Jack  Steele  by 
drawing  his  cheque 
for  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight 
thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy 
dollars,  and  it  was 
the  imperturbable 
Dunham  himself 
who  carried  through 
the  negotiations. 
Steele  asked  half  a  million  at  the  beginning, 
bat  had  made  up  his  mind  he  would  take 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  As 
he  wished  to  have  this  sum  clear,  he  added 
to  it  the  amount  he  paid  for  the  stock, 
including  Miss  Slocum's  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  percentage,  which  came  to  nearly 
forty  thousand  more.  Then  he  informed 
Dunham  he  was  forced  to  add  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  that  kick,  which  he  did.  He  told 
Dunham  that  he  remembered  the  kick  on  an 
average  of  once  a  day,  and  that  this  thought 
humiSated  him.  Therefore  he  would  be 
compelled  to  charge  one  hundred  dollars  a 
day  for  thinking  of  the  assault  while  nego- 
tiations were  pending.  Whether  this  time- 
penalty  hastened  negotiations  or  not  mH 
never  be  known,  but  it  accounts  for  the  odd 
figures  on  the  Rockervelt  cheque. 

The  station-master  of  Slocum  Junction 
was  given  the  position  of  travelling  man  on 
the  Wheat  Belt  Line,  at  a  salary  of  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  which  seemed  to  him  princely. 
^liss  Dorothy  Slocum  insisted  on  finishing 
her  year  at*the  Bunkerville  school,  but  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  she  married  the 
station  -  master,  and  they  set  up  house- 
keeping in  Chicago  with  the  nice  little 
bonk  account  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  young  lady's  dream  of  life  was 
now  realised.  She  was  an  inhabitant  of 
the  western  metropolis,  in  comfortable 
cinnunstances,  with  everything  at  her  dis- 
posal that  a  large  city  had  to  offer  her.   Jack 


♦  Copyright,    1905,  by  Robert  Barr,  in  the  United 
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Steele,  in  the  New  Year,  had  the  pleasure  of 
escorting  the  young  woman  to  a  matinee^  and 
when  he  asked  her  if  the  few  weeks'  experience 
of  Chicago  had  changed  her  mind  regarding 
the  delights  of  the  place,  she  replied  that 
Chicago  was  heavenly  ;  which  called  up  a 
smile  to  the  young  man's  lips  as  he  remem- 
bered the  story  of  a  Chicago  man  who  had 
died  and  gone  to  the  other  place,  and  told  an 
inmate  thereof  that  his  new  residence  was 
preferable  to  Chicago.  But  Jack  didn't  tell 
the  story  to  his  companion.  He  complained 
pathetically  that  she  had  broken  his  heart 
by  marrying  the  station-master,  but  she 
laughed  and  said  she  had  broken  his  heart 
no  more  than  Dunham  had  broken  his  neck 
by  precipitating  him  down  the  railway  em- 
bankment from  the  running  train — which,  by 
the  way,  was  true  enough. 

As  time  went  on,  he  saw  less  and  less  of 
his  Bunkerville  friends.  He  was  rising 
rapidly  in  the  financial  world,  had  resigned 
his  position  on  the  Wheat  Belt  Line,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  and  had  set  up  an  office 
for  himself.  The  newspapers  made  a  great 
deal  of  his  encounter  with  old  Rocker- 
velt and  his  victory  over  that  magnate,  but 
Jack  was  a  clear-headed  man  who  had  no 
delusions  on  the  score  of  that  episode.  He 
had  spent  some  very  anxious  days  while 
negotiations  were  pending,  and  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  if  Rockervelt  had  decided 
to  fight,  it  might  have  cost  the  great  railway 
king  more  than  he  had  paid,  but  Jack  Steele 
would  have  been  wiped  out  when  the  battle 
was  ended.  He  resolved  never  again  to 
combat  a  force  so  many  thousand  times 
stronger  than  himself.  He  would  be  content 
with  a  smaller  game  and  less  risk.  Jack 
attributed  the  few  grey  hairs  at  his  temple 
to  those  anxious  days  while  Rockervelt  was 
making  up  his  mind,  keeping  silent  and 
giving  forth  no  sign. 

But  grey  hairs  do  not  necessarily  bring 
wisdom,  and  so  little  does  a  man  suspect  what 
is  ahead  of  him,  that  a  few  tears  from  a 
pretty  woman  sent  him  into  a  contest  with- 
out knowing  who  his  adversary  was,  to  find 
himself  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  most 
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formidable  financial  foe  that  the  world  could 
offer. 

He  had  almost  forgotten  his  friends  from 
the  west,  when  one  day  the  young  woman's 
card  was  brought  up  to  him  as  he  sat  in 
his  office,  planning  an  aggression  which  was 
still  further  to  augment  his  ever-increasing 
bank  account.  He  looked  up  with  a  smile 
as  Dorothy  entered,  but  it  was  stricken  from 
his  lips  when  he  saw  how  changed  she  was. 
All  colour  had  left  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
were  red  as  if  with  weeping. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  cried,  springing  to 
his  feet,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
been  ill  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  catch  in  her  voice, 
sinking  into  the  chair  he  offered,  "  but  I  am 
nearly  distracted.  Oh,  Mr.  Steele  !  you  said 
once  that  the  country  was  sweet  and  soothing 
after  the  turmoil  of  the  city,  and  I  told  you 
I  was  tired  of  the  country's  dulness.  It  was 
a  foolish,  foolish  remark.  1  wish  we  were 
back  there,  and  done  with  this  dreadful 
town ! " 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  Is  it  your 
husband,  then,  who  is  ill  ?  " 

"  No — ^yes,  he  is — or,  rather,  yes  and  no  ; 
for,  like  myself,  he  is  at  his  wits'  end  and 
doesn't  know  what  to  do ;  therefore  I  have 
come  to  seek  your  advice,"  and  with  this  she 
broke  down  and  wept. 

Jack  thought  at  first  that  her  husband  had 
been  dismissed ;  and  if  that  were  the  case, 
Steele,  being  no  longer  connected  with  the 
railway,  would  be  powerless  to  aid.  Still,  he 
did  not  see  why  such  an  event  should  cause 
so  much  distress,  for  a  young  couple  in  good 
health,  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank,  are  not  exactly  paupers,  even  in 
Chicago. 

"  My  husband,"  sobbed  the  woman  at  last, 
"  has  invested  everything  we  possess  in  wheat, 
and  since  that  time  the  price  of  wheat  has 
been  falling  steadily.  Now  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  rum." 

"  What  on  earth  did  he  meddle  with  wheat 
for  ?    It  is  more  dangerous  than  dynamite." 

"  I  don't  know,"  wept  the  young  woman  ; 
"  but  Tom  thought  it  was  sure  to  rise." 

"Yes.  They  always  think  that.  How 
much  did  he  purchase  ?  " 

"  One  million  bushels." 

"  Good  gracious  !  Do  you  happen  to 
know  the  price  ?  " 

"  Yes,  seventy-eight  cents." 

"  Great  Scott !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  two  silly  young  people  took  on  an 
obligation  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  when  you  possess  less  than 


fifty  thousand  ?     When  he  made  the  deal, 
how  much  of  a  margin  did  he  put  up  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  money  he  gave  the  broker  ? 
Ten  thousand  dollars." 

"  Ah  1  then  a  decline  of  a  cent  a  bushel 
would  wipe  that  out." 

"  Yes,  it  did,  and  ever  since  wheat  has  been 
falling,  until  now  it  is  seventy-four  and  a 
quarter.  We  have  given  the  brokers  so  far 
tnirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  if  wheat  drops  another  cent,  we  have  not 
the  money  to  meet  the  call  and  will  lose 
everytliing.  These  last  three  weeks  have 
been  the  most  anxious  time  of  my  life." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it.  Now,  what  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Steele,  I  want  you  to  take  over  thb 
wheat.  It  can't  possibly  go  much  low^er,  and 
Tom  says  it  is  bound  to  rise.  This  time  last 
year  it  was  eighty-nine,  and  if  it  went  up  to 
that  now,  we  would  net  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  You  see,  you  would  not 
need  to  take  the  risk  we  have  done,  for  we 
bought  at  seventy-eight,  and  you  will  be 
buying  at  seventy-fom*  and  a  quarter." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  my  taking  it  over 
would  help  you." 

"  Why,  if  it  went  up  to  over  eighty — and 
Tom  says  it  is  sure  to  do  that  before  many 
weeks  are  past — ^you  would  make  a  good  profit 
and  could  give  us  back  our  money." 

Serious  as  was  the  situation,  Jack  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  a  smile  at  such  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  feminine  logic.  Of 
course,  if  he  wished  to  dabble  in  ^eat,  he 
could  buy  at  seventy-four  now,  and  if  it  went 
to  eighty,  secure  the  whole  profit  without 
paying  anything  to  anyone. 

"  Is  Tom  at  Some  just  now  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

''  Well,  you  ask  him  to  call  this  afternoon, 
and  we  will  talk  the  situation  over." 

The  young  woman  rose  and  beamed  od 
him  through  her  tears. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  two  will  hit  upon  a 
plan.  When  I  told  Tom  this  mojning  of  the 
scheme  I  have  just  outlined  to  you,  he  aooffed 
at  me  ;  but  you  see  its  f easibilty,  don't  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  Anyhow,  Tom  and  1 
will  consult  this  afternoon  about  it,  and  hell 
let  you  know  at  what  decision  we  arrive." 

He  shook  hands  with  his  visitor  and  was 
very  glad  to  see  her  depart. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  said  to  himself  when 
the  door  was  shut,  "  how"  fatuouslv  sillv  she 
is  !  And  to  think  that  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  I  proposed  to  her  !  Poor  girl ! 
Beauty  almost  gone,  too,  at  the  first  whiff  of 
trouble.    Still,  the  situation  is  serious  enousrh : 


II  waold  make  a  good  jiroi 
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but  it  is  easier  to  refuse  a  man  than  a  woman. 
I'll  tell  Tom  what  I  think  of  him  when  he 
comes.  Imagine  the  cursed  fool  marching  into 
Chicago  like  a  hayseed  from  the  backwoods, 
and  losing  fifty  thousand  dollars  inside  of 
three  weeks  !  What  he  needs  is  a  guardian  ; 
yet  I'd  like  to  help  the  little  woman,  too, 
although  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  I  wonder 
if  wheat's  going  any  lower.  Hold  up.  Jack, 
my  boy,  don't  get  thinking  about  the  price 
of  wheat.  That  way  madness  lies.  No,  I'll 
confine  myself  to  giving  Tom  a  piece  of  my 
mind  when  1  see  him  which  will  make  him 
angry,  so  we'll  quarrel,  and  then  it'll  be  easy 
to  refuse  him." 

At  three  o'clock  the  ex-station-master  of 
Slocum  Junction  was  shown  into  John 
Steele's  private  office.  His  face  was  so  gaimt 
and  haggard  that  for  a  moment  Steele  felt 
sorry  for  him  ;  but  business  is  business,  and 
sympathy  has  no  place  in  the  wheat -pit. 
Tom  shook  hands  and  sat  down  without  a 
word  ;  all  his  old  jauntiness  had  left  him. 

"  Well,  my  Christian  friend,"  began  Steele 
in  his  severest  manner,  "when  I  was  the 
means  of  getting  you  transferred  from  Slocum 
Junction  to  Chicago,  and  also  had  something 
to  do  towards  endowing  your  wife -that - 
was-to-be  with  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
hang  me  if  I  thought  you  would  act  the 
giddy  farmer-come-to-town  and  blow  it  all 
away  in  the  wheat-pit  I  Grod  bless  my  soul ! 
haven't  you  sense  enough  to  know  that  the 
biggest  men  in  Chicago  have  been  crampled 
up  in  the  grain-market  ?  How  could  you 
expect  to  win  where  the  richest  and  shrewdest 
men  in  the  city  have  failed  ?  Don't  you 
read  the  papers  ?  Haven't  you  any  brains  in 
your  head  at  all  ?  Is  it  only  an  intellectual 
bluff  that  you  are  putting  up  before  the 
public,  pretending  to  be  a  man  of  sense  ? 
Why,  a  ten-year-old  boy  bom  in  Chicago 
would  know  better  !  Wheat  may  be  the  staff 
of  life  when  it  leaves  the  flour-mill,  but  it's  the 
cudgel  of  death  in  the  speculative  market !  " 

"  So  I've  been  told,"  said  Tom  quietly. 

"  Well,  you  haven't  profited  much  by  the 
telling.  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints 
made  you  speculate  in  wheat  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  speculate." 

"  I  understand  you  bought  a  million 
bushels  ?  " 

« I  did." 

"  What's  that  but  speculating,  then  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Steele,  are  you  quite 
done  with  vour  abuse  of  me  ?    Isn't  there 



some  things  more  that  you  could  say  ?  That 
I  wear  a  woollen  shirt,  and  haven't  any  collar; 
that  my  trousers  are  turned  up,  and  there's 


mud  on  my  shoes  ?  Do  you  see  any  sbaw 
out  of  the  farmyard  on  my  hair  ?  If  yon  do, 
why  don't  you  mention  it  ?  " 

Jack  Steele  laughed. 

"  Bravo,  Tom ! "  he  said ;  "  that's  quite  your 
Slocum  Junction  manner.  I  supposed  voa 
were  up  a  tree — that  you  had  bought  a  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  spent  thirty  thousand 
dollars  odd  upon  margins,  and  that  now  yon 
couldn't  carry  it  any  longer.    Am  I  right  ? " 

"  Quite  right.  That's  exactly  the  situation. 
Now,  are  you  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  listen 
to  the  biggest  thing  that  there  is  in  America 
to-day  I  Are  you  in  a  financial  position  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  that  maj 
not  recur  for  years  ?  If  you  are,  I'll  talk  to 
you.  If  not,  I'll  bid  you  '  Good-bye,'  mid  go 
to  someone  else." 

"  All  right,  Tom,  I'm  ready  to  listen,  and 
willing  to  act  if  you  can  convince  me." 

"  I  can  convince  you  quick  enough ;  but  are 
you  able  to  act,  as  well  as  ready  ?  '* 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  tnith,  Tom,  if 
you  mean  going  in  for  a  big  wheat  specola- 
tion,  I'm  able,  but  not  willing." 

"  I  told  you  I  wasn't  speculating.  Wheat 
will  be  over  a  dollar  a  bushel  before  three 
months  are  past." 

"  Is  there  going  to  be  a  war  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  entire  west  is  prac- 
tically a  failure — that  is  to  say,  late  frosts  this 
spring,  and  the  wet  weeks  we  have  had  since, 
will  knock  off  anywhere  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  output.  The  Chicago  wheat- 
pit  is  a  prettv  big  thing,  but  it  isn't  the 
Almighty,  neither  is  it  the  great  and  growing 
west.  It  can  do  many  thmgs,  but  it  can't 
buck  up  against  Nature.  Wheat  now,  we'll 
say,  is  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  because  of 
the  belief  that  there's  going  to  be  an  abas- 
dant  crop;  but  if  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  that 
crop  fails,  it  means  that  twenty-five  per  cent 
is  going  to  be  added  to  the  present  price  of 
wheat.  It  means  dollar  wheat,  that's  what 
it  means,  and  a  man  who  knows  this  fact 
to-day  can  make  unlimited  millions  of  monej 
if  he's  got  the  capital  behind  him.  W 
,  course,  my  mistake  was  in  biting  off  more 
than  I  could  chew.  If  I  had  gone  in 
modestly,  1  could  have  carried  it,  and  would 
have  made  a  moderate  profit;  but  I  was  too 
greedy,  and  too  much  afraid  Chicago  would 
learn  the  real  state  of  the  crops.  I  expected 
the  news  to  be  out  long  before  now;  but 
instead  of  that,  the  papers  are  blowing  about 
full  crops,  which  either  shows  that  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  or 
there's  a  nigger  in  the  fence  somewhere." 
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"  What  makeB  you  bo  very  sure  the  crop's 
a  partial  failure  ?  ' 

"  Because  it's  my  business  to  know,  for 
one  thing.  I  have  travelled  from  Chicago 
clear  through  to  the  Pacific  coiut ;  south  as 
far  as  wheat  is  grown  ;   and  up  north  into 


'"Tom,  that'i  prettj'  Btrugtat  talk.'" 

Canada.  I  don't  need  to  ask  a  farmer  what 
crop  he  expects ;  I  can  see  with  mj  own  eyes. 
I  was  brought  up  on  wheat ;  I  ploughed  the 
fields  and  sowed  the  grain,  and  I  may  say 
I  was  cradled  in  wheat,  if  roa'Il  forgive  a 
fanner'a  pun.  Wheat  ?  Wny,  I  know  all 
abont  wheat  on  the  field,  even  if  I  don't 
recc^aiK  it  in  the  Chicago  pit.  Tou  see,  my 
basiDem  is  looking  after  freight,  and  the 
chief  freight  of  our  road  is  wheat.  Tliere- 
fore,  wberever  wheat  grows,  I  must  visit 
t^  spot,  and  I  have  done  so.  I  give  you 
my  oath  that  wheat  is  bound  to  be  a  dollar 
a  bushel  before  two  months  are  past.  It's 
under  aeventy-five  cente  now,  aud  it  doesn't 


take  much  figuring  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation.  Three  things  are  wanted  ; 
knowledge,  courage,  money.  I  have  given 
you  the  knowledge  :  do  you  possess  the  other 
two  requisites  F " 

"  Tom,  I  esteem  you  very  much — more  ao 
now  than  when  yon  came  in  ;  but,  after  all's 
said  and  done,   I'd  be  simply  banking  on 
one   man's  word.     Suppose   1    go  in  lialf  a 
million   dollars  P    Yon  say  that  knowledge 
■'"  "■"  ""*  -equiaite.     Have  I  got  that  know- 
have  not.     I    have   merely   your 
ow  have  the  knowledge." 
at's  a  good  point  to  make,"  said 
turbably.     "  You  don't  know  me 
1  to   risk  it.      That's  all    right, 
on  your  wall  the  big  map  of  our 
TQoA,  which  I  suppose  yon  have 
kept  as  a  relic  of  your  connection 
with  the  Wheat  Belt  Line.    It's 
a  lovely  map,  with  the  Wheat 
Belt  Line  in  neavy  black  as  the 
great    thing,   and    the   United 
States  sort  of  hung  around   it 
as  a  background.     There,"  con- 
tinned   Tom,  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  huge  map  on   the 
wall,  "coloured  yellow  by  Rand 
McNally  and  Co.,  are  the  wheat- 
producing  districts  of  the  United 
.  States  and  Canada.     Now,  I've 
I   been  all  over  that  yellow  ground. 
I  assert  that  in  no  part  of  it  is 
the  wheat  crop  normal.      You 
pick  out  at  random  five  or  six 
spots  in  that  yellow  ground,  and 
111  tell  you  jnst  what  percentage 
of  failure  there'll   !«  in  those 
places  joa  select.     Then  get  on 
the  tram  and  visit  them,  qnestion 
the  fanneiB,  and  find  out  if  they 
corroborate  my  statement.  Iftliey 
do,  the  chances  are  strong  I  am 
right  about  every  other  district." 
Jack  Steele  got  up  and  began  pacing  the 
floor,  his  hands  thrust  in  his  trousers  pockets, 
his  forehead  wrinkled  with  a  frown. 

"  Tom,  that's  pretty  straight  talk,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  I  haven't  been  following  the  wheat- 
market — it's  out  of  my  line  ;  but  I  dimly 
rememljer  seeing  in  the  papers  not  very  long 
ago  an  estimate  that  we  were  going  to  have 
the  most  profitable  wheat  crop  of  recent 
years.  Of  course,  that  may  be  newspaper 
talk ;  but  if  recoUection  serves,  it  was  backed 
up  by  telegrams  from  all  over  the  west. 
How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  " 

"I  don't  account  for  it.  I  am  merely 
stating  what  f  know.     If  the  papers  made 
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such  an  estimate,  they're  wrong,  that's 
all." 

Steele  stopped  in  his  walk  and  touched  an 
electric  button  on  his  desk.  A  young  man 
appeared  in  response. 

"  Holmes,"  said  Steele,  "  there  was  an 
account  of  the  wheat  crop  all  over  the 
country  in  the  papers  the  other  day — occupied 
a  page,  I  think.  Go  to  the  nearest  news- 
paper office  and  get  a  copy.  As  you  go  out, 
tell  Brouson  to  come  in  here." 

When  Bronson  appeared,  Steele  said  sharply: 
"  Find  out  for  me,  from  some  reliable  source, 
the  lowest  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten 
years." 

In  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time 
Holmes  reappeared  with  a  newspaper  a  week 
old,  and  laid  it  on  Mr.  Steelels  desk,  and 
Bronson  brought  in  an  array  of  figures. 

"  Here  we  are ! "  cried  Steele,  jerking  open 
the  crackling  sheet.  " '  Wonderful  harvests 
ahead!  Tremendous  wheat  crops  I '  Of  course, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  prophesying 
prosperity  is  always  popular,  and  newspapers 
like  that  sort  of  news.  Now,  I  shall  select 
twenty-five  places  named  in  this  paper.  The 
useful  Bronson  will  find  out  for  me  a  reliable 
man  in  each  place,  and  I  will  telegraph  him. 
By  to-morrow  we  should  have  replies  from 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them ;  and  if  the 
majority  say  that  the  wheat  crop  is  a  failure, 
then  I  think  we  may  rely  on  your  forecast. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  Bronson's  figures  are. 
Sixty-five,  sixty-two  and  a  half,  sixty-four 
and  an  eighth,  fifty-three  and  five-eighths, 
forty-eight  and  three-quarters — gee-Whilli- 
kins,  that's  getting  down  to  bedrock  ! — fifty, 
fifty-four  and  nine-eighths,  sixty-nine  and 
one-eighth,  eighty-five — ah  1  that's  something 
like — seventy-  four  and  a  quarter,  and  so  on. 
Why,  it  seems  from  this  that  no  man  is  safe 
in  buying  for  a  rise  if  he  pays  more  than 
half  a  dollar  a  bushel,  while  you  come  sailing 
in  at  seventy-eight  I  Septimus  Severus ! 
I  admire  your  nerve,  but  not  your  judgment. 
Well,  drop  in  to-morrow,  about  two,  and 
we'll  see  what  the  telegrams  bring  us." 

"  Suppose,  meanwhile,  wheat  falls  another 
cent  or  two,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  can't  hurt  you  to-day — it's  after 
four  o'clock;  and  to-morrow  we'll  see  what 
is  best  to  be  done.  It  is  useless  to  conceal 
from  you  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unholy 
gulf  between  seventy-eight,  at  which  you 
bought,  and  fifty,  to  which  wheat  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  fallen.  That  means 
a  little  deficit  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  on  your  gentle  flutter." 

"The  truth  must  come  out    soon,   Mr. 


Steele,  and  it  may  be  published  any  momiog. 
When  that  happens,  wheat  will  go  up  like  a 
balloon." 

"  All  right,  Tom,  I  can  say  nothing  further 
just  now.  To-morrow  you  will  find  me 
brimful  of  information,  and  quite  decided 
as  to  the  course  I  shall  take." 

With  this  the  visitor  had  to  be  content. 
Next  day  he  arrived  at  Steele's  office  in  a 
more  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  "VVTieat  had 
closed  the  day  before  one-eighth  stronger 
than  it  was  in  the  morning.  The  conference 
this  time  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive. 
Steele  was  thoroughly  the  man  of  bosiness. 

"I  received  seventeen  replies,"  he  said, 
"and  they  all  corroborate  your  forecast. 
Now,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  with  the 
little  parcel  of  wheat  standing  against  yonr 
name  ?  " 

"  I  thought  that  in  return  for  the  tip 
you  might  relieve  me  of  three-quarters 
of  it." 

"  I'll  relieve  you  of  all  of  it.  I've  given 
orders  to  my  brokers  to  buy  a  pretty  large 
slice  of  the  wheat  crop.  This  purchase  may 
perhaps  send  up  the  price  to  the  seventy- 
eight  at  which  you  purchased  it.  If  it 
does,  I'll  sell  out  your  lot  and  send  you 
the  money,  which  I  advise  you  to  invest  in 
gilt-edged  securities  and  leave  wheat  alone." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom.  "  I  know  when 
I've  had  enough.  Nevertheless,  it's  a  sure 
thing,  and  I  hate  to  let  go." 

"  If  it's  a  sure  thing,"  said  Steele,  "  ITl 
hand  over  to  you  a  percentage  of  what  I 
win,  in  return  for  the  information  you  have 
given  me.  You  go  straight  home  ajid  take 
this  newspaper  with  you.  Write  out  a 
report  similar  in  length  to  these  Press 
Alliance  telegrams,  giving  name  of  locality 
and  the  actual  state  of  the  crop  in  each  district. 
Let  nobody  know  what  you  are  doing,  and 
work  all  night,  if  necessary,  nntil  the  report 
is  complete.  Then  bring  it  to  me,  and  I'll 
have  it  typewritten  in  this  office.  Now,  tiiifl 
is  my  busy  day.    Clear  out.    Good-bye." 

Steele's  buying  took  the  market  by  snr- 
prise.  No  one  knew,  of  course,  who  the 
purchaser  was,  but  the  price  rose  rapidly, 
point  by  point,  until  seventy-eight  was 
again  reached,  and  then  Steele  mstantlT 
gave  orders  for  the  sale  of  the  million 
bushels  that  stood  in  Tom's  name,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  getting  the  man  his 
money,  and  lowering  the  price  so  that  his 
own  purchases  might  be  accomplished  at  a 
less  figure  than  seventy-eight.  The  sale 
took  place  an  hour  before  the  closing  of 
business,  and  turned  out  to  be  just  in  the 
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"■Who  p»y»  yOD  for  diueminatiDg  falae  n. 

nick  of  time.  Orders  to  sell  came  in  from 
somewhere  —  Bupposedly  from  Xew  York, 
and  whent  was  offered  in  any  quantiU  at 
practically  any  price  the  buyers  liked  to 
pay.  Someone  was  hammering  down  the 
market.  A  fight  was  on  between  two  nn- 
knowns,  and  pandemonium  was  let  loose  in 
rhicaffo.  The  pit  went  wild,  and  prices 
came  down  with  a  ron.  Steele  had  already 
stoppe<l  his  hnyere,  and  he  stood  from  under. 
Closing  prices  for  wheat  were  sixty-five  three- 
eighths.  Jack  Steele  did  some  deep  thinking 
and  cloee  figuring  that  night.  In  spite  of 
his  purchases  of  the  day,  he  had  still  a 
million  dollars  left  to  gamble  with. 

"  My  friend  the  bear,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"is  very  likely  to  keep  up  his  antics  to- 
morrow, so  as  to  frighten  the  opposition. 
If  he  squeezes  down  prices  to  sixty,  I'll 
buy  fiv>;  million  bushels.  Evctj  cent  of  a 
drop  will  mean  a  loss  of  fifty  thousand 
dotUr^.  It  reached  fifty  in  '94,  and  next 
rear  a  cent  and  a  quarter  less,  but  this  price 
luB  never  on  any  other  occasion  been  touched 


ews  in  the  newspipera  of  this  conntiy?'" 

in  the  last  forty  years.  Even  if  it  drops  to 
that,  I'll  have  lost  half  a  million  or  so,  bnt 
I'll  still  hang  on.  I'm  not  trying  to  comer 
the  market,  so,  Mr.  Bruin,  go  ahead,  and  let 
us  sec  what  happens." 

Nest  day  the  panic  and  the  slump  con- 
tinned.  Wheat  fell  to  fifty-nine,  and 
between  that  price  and  sixty -one,  John 
Steele  secured  his  five  million  bushels. 

Who  were  the  operators  ?  That  was 
what  the  papers  wanted  to  know.  Was  it, 
as  surmised,  S,  contest  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  ?  All  the  well-known  dealers 
were  interviewed,  but  each  and  every  one 
insisted  he  was  merely  an  bterested  spectator, 
holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  blizzard,  so  everybody  had 
his  eye  on  the  cyclone-cellar.  It  was  a  good 
time  to  seek  cover,  they  said. 

Of  course.  Jack  Steele  might  have  rested 
on  his  oare.  He  was  reasonably  safe — in 
fact,  he  was  perfectly  safe  if  he  merely  held 
on,  which  was  a  good  position  to  he  in. 
But  he  had  a  plui  of  bis  own,  although 
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he  resolved  not  to  buy  further  unless  wheat 
reached  the  low  limit  of  half  a  dollar.  In 
that  case  he  feared  he  would  plunge.  This 
night,  however,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  plan,  which  led  to  amazing  results.  He 
put  Tom's  report  of  the  wheat  crop's  condi- 
tion, now  nicely  typewritten,  into  his  inside 
pocket,  and  locked  up  his  office. 

All  the  upper  windows  of  a  commodious 
business  block  were  aglow  with  electric  light. 
It  was  the  home  of  tne  Press  Alliance,  with 
telegraphic  nerves  reaching  to  the  further- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  Its  business  was 
to  gather  news  which  it  furnished  to  news- 
papers belonging  to  the  Alliance.  Jack 
Steele  knew  Simmonds,  the  manager,  and 
resolved  to  pay  him  an  evening  call  at  what 
was  certainly  a  most  inopportune  moment. 
The  great  hive  was  a-hum  with  activity.  The 
wild  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  enough 
of  itself  to  keep  it  throbbing.  Simmonds 
was  a  busy  man,  but  he  received  Jack  Steele, 
who  came  in  cool  and  self-possessed,  with 
courtesy  and  respect. 

"Well,  Simmonds,  I  suppose  you're  just 
rushed  to  death,  so  I'll  not  keep  you  a 
moment.  I  want  to  see  one  of  your  men  who 
is  less  busy,  if,  indeed,  he  is  here  to-night," 

"  We're  all  here  to-night,  Steele.  I  hope 
you've  not  been  dabbling  in  wheat  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  No  fear.  Wheat's  rather  out  of 
my  line." 

"Somebody's  going  to  get  badly  hurt 
before  the  week  is  out." 

"So  I  understand,"  said  Steele  non- 
chalantly, as  if  it  were  none  of  his  affair. 
"  By  the  way,  talking  of  wheat,  you  gather 
statistics  of  the  crops  from  all  over  the 
country,  don't  you  —  your  company,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  several  times  a  year." 

"  From  what  office  is  that  done,  New  York 
or  Chicago  ?  " 

"  Chicago,  of  course." 

"  Who  is  in  charge  of  that  department  ?  " 

"  Nicholson.    Why  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  to  have  a  chat  with  him  if 
he's  not  too  busy." 

"Well,  you've  struck  the  one  man  who 
isn't  busy  to-night.  You  see,  his  work  Ls  a 
daylight  job." 

"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  " 

"He's  a  new  man— at  least,  he's  been 
with  us  only  six  months— that  is,  at  this 
office.  He  came  on  from  New  York. 
Splendid  fellow,  though,  and  well  up  to  his 
work." 

"  Good,     Can  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  I'll  find  out  if  he's  in  his  room." 


Simmonds  spoke  throogh  a  telephone  and 
then  said — 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Nicholson  will  see  you  ;  but  I 
say,  Steele,  don't  meddle  with  wheat.  If 
you  want  any  information  from  him,  re- 
member he  can't  give  it  out,  except  to  the 
morning  papers." 

"Oh,  I  shan't  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat; 
don't  be  frightened." 

"  This  boy  will  take  you  to  Mr.  Nicholson's 
room.     Good  night." 

Nicholson  proved  to  be  a  man  of  uncer- 
tain age.  His  hair  was  closely  cropped,  his 
face  smoothly  shaven,  and  bore  a  look  of 
determination  and  power  which  one  might 
not  have  expected  to  find  in  a  mere  sub- 
ordinate." 

"Is  this  Mr.  John  Steele,"  he  asked 
pleasantly,  "the  Napoleon  of  finance  who 
stood  out  against  Rockervelt  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  Napoleon 
part  of  it,  Mr.  Nicholson,  but  Rockervdt  and 
I  had  a  little  n^otiation  awhile  ago  which 
I  trust  ended  in  our  mutual  advantage. 
Now,  Mr.  Nicholson,"  continued  Steele, 
sitting  down  in  the  chair  oflFered  him,  "if 
you  are  not  too  busy,  I  should  like  to  ask  yon 
a  few  questions." 

"  I  am  not  very  busy,  Mr.  Steele,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  you  like 
to  ask,  so  long  as  the  information  sought 
belongs  to  me,  and  not  to  my  employers." 

"  Who  is  your  employer,  Mr.  Nicholson  ? " 

"  My  employer  ?  Why,  the  Press  Alliance, 
of  course." 

"The  Press  Alliance  is  one  of  your  em- 
ployers, I  know.  Your  nominal  employer, 
let  us  say.  It  pays  you  to  collect  aocuiatie 
information.  Wno  pays  you  for  disseminat- 
ing false  news  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
countn^  ? " 

If  Jack  Steele  expected  a  start  of  guilty 
surprise  or  a  flash  of  anger  or  a  demand  for 
explanation,  he  was  disappointed.  The 
impassive  face  remained  impassive.  The 
piercing  eyes  narrowed  a  little,  perhaps,  but 
he  could  have  sworn  that  the  faint  glimmer 
of  a  smile  hovered  about  the  firm  lips.  The 
voice  that  spoke  was  under  perfect  control. 

"They  say  that  all  things  come  to  him 
who  waits,  and  here  is  an  illustration  of  it 
The  man  for  whom  every  reporter  in  Chicago 
is  searching,  and  whom  I  am  most  dedroos 
to  meet,  walks  right  into  my  office.  How 
many  million  bushels  of  wheat  did  you  buy 
to-day,  Mr.  Steele  ?  " 

Jack  Steele  was  a  much  more  genial  person 
than  this  man  from  New  York.  He  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed. 
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"  Mr.  Nicholson,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
made  your  acqnaiatance.  Your  wild  guess 
that  I  am  the  buyer  of  wheat  is  really  flattering 
to  me.  Yet  your  own  reference  to  my  little 
contest  with  Rockervelt  ahonld  have  reminded 
you  that  I  deal  in  railways,  and  not  in  grain." 

"  The  reason  I  wished  to  meet  you,"  went 
tm  Mr.  Nicholson,  as  if  the  other  had  not 
fipoken,  "  is  because  I  have  a  message  to  you 
from  my  chiefs." 


"  Yes,  but  you  have  not  mentioned  who 
your  chiefs  are." 

"There  is  no  need  to  mention  them,  Mr, 
Steele.  When  1  tell  you  they  own  banks  in 
evei7  city  in  the  United  Stut«8 ;  that  the 
income  of  the  head  of  our  combination  ia 
fifty  miUion  dollars  a  year  from  merely  one 
branch  of  his  activity ;  that  we  have  em- 
pUyis  in  the  United  States  Treasury  power- 
ful enot^h  to  have  the  funds  of  this  country 
placed   for  safety  in  our   banks ;   that  my 


principals  can,  if  they  wish,  gamble  with  the 
savings  of  the  people  of  tlw  United  States 
deposited  in  their  Keeping ;    that  we  have 
agents  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  there 
is  not  a  country  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa 
that  does  not  pay  tribute  to  them  :   when  I 
have  said  all  this,  Mr.  Steele,  I  think  two 
things  may  be  taken  for  granted — iirst,  that 
no  names  need  be  mentioned  ;    second,  that 
jou  realise  yon    are   opposed   to  a   power 
infinitely  greater 
than   that  of    Mr. 
Rockervelt  or  any 
other  financial  force 
that  the  world  con- 
tains." 

"You  are  right 
in  both  surmises, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and 
I  experience  that 
keen  joy  which 
warriors  feel  with 
foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel— if  you 
will  excuse  the  ap- 
parent pun  on  my 
own  name.  I  am 
really  quoting  from 
Scott — not  the  rail- 
way man  of  that 
name,  but  the  poet. 
And  now  for  your 
mess^e,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son." 

"  You  admit, 
then,  that  you  are 
the  buyer  ?  " 

"I'll  admit  any- 
thing in  the  face  of 
such  a  formidable 
rival," 

"  Veiy  well.  My 
chiefs  are  the  moat 
generous  of  men." 

"  Oh,  we  all  know 
that." 

"  If  yon  have  lost 
money  these  last  two 
days,  they  will  refund  it.  They  are  even 
willing  to  allow  you  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
I  am  empowered  to  n^otiate  regarding  the 
figures." 

"  And  all  this  for  pure  philanthropy,  Mr. 
Nicholson  ? " 

"  All  this  if  you  will  merely  stand  aside 
and  not  interfere  in  a  market  you  do  not 
understand,  and  complicate  a  situation  that  is 
already  somewhat  delicate." 

"  And  if  I  refuse  to  stand  aside  ? " 
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"  If  you  refuse,  they  will  crush  you,  as 
they  have  crushed  many  a  cleverer  man." 

"  Ah  I  that's  not  tactful,  Nicholson,  and 
I'm  sure  it  would  not  meet  the  approval  of 
your  employers.  Your  last  remark  is  apt  to 
provoke  opposition  rather  than  compliance. 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  I  possess 
a  more  potent  backer  than  even  your  distin- 
guished chief  ?  " 

"  More  potent  ?  Yes,  it  would  surprise 
me.  Have  you  any  reluctance  in  mentioning 
the  name  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest- it's  a  lady." 

"A  lady?" 

"  Yes,  Dame  Nature — a  charming  old 
woman  if  you  stand  in  with  her,  a  blue  terror 
if  you  go  against  her.  Wheat  in  America 
this  year  will  be  only  three-quarters  of  a 
crop,  if  it  is  that  much.  You  can  joggle 
with  the  fact  for  a  little  time,  but  you  can't 
conceal  it.  Even  the  great  firm  on  Broad- 
way cannot  make  a  blade  of  wheat  grow 
where  one  has  been  killed  by  the  frost — not 
in  the  same  year,  at  least.  So  you  may  tele- 
graph to  your  distinguished  principals  and 
tell  them  that  Jack  Steele  and  Dame  Nature 
are  going  to  dance  a  minuet  with  those  two 
Corsican  brothers  of  New  York,  and  your 
fraternal  friends  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  music.  And  so  good- 
bye, Mr.  Nicholson." 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Steele.  I  am  very  sorry 
we  cannot  come  to  terms." 

Once  outside,  Jack  Steele  hailed  a  cab  and 
drove  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Mail  building. 
Here,  as  at  the  Press  Alliance,  everyone  was 
hard  at  work  ;  but  Steele's  name  was  good  for 
entrance  almost  anywhere  in  Chicago,  and 
the  managing  editor  did  not  keep  him 
waiting. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Stoliker,"  Steele 
began.  "  I  have  got  in  my  pocket  the  greatest 
newspaper  '  beat '  that  has  ever  been  let  loose 
on  Chicago  since  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  fire." 

"  Then,  Steele,  you're  as  welcome  as 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring.  Out  with 
it." 

"  There's  been  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to 
delude  the  Press  and  people  of  the  United 
States." 

"  Oh,  they're  always  trying  that,"  said 
Stoliker  complacently. 

"  Yes,  but  this  time  they've  succeeded,  up 
to  this  evening.  Just  cast  your  eye  over 
this  document." 

A  managing  editor  is  quick  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  a 
piece  of  news  submitted  to  him. 

'^  If  anyone  else  had  brought  this  in,"  said 


Stoliker  slowly,  "  do  you  know  what  I  should 
have  thought  ?  " 

''  Yes,  you  would  think  it  an  attempt  of 
the  bulls  to  get  in  out  of  the  rain." 

"  Exactly.  You've  hit  it  the  first  time. 
Can  you  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  can." 

"  You  won't  be  oflFended,  Steele,  if  I  ask 
you  one  more  question,  and  only  one  ?  " 

**  I  know  what  the  question  is." 

"  W^hat  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  going  to  ask  if  I  have  been 
buying  wheat  ?  " 

"Well,  you  seem  to  know  exactly  what's 
in  my  mind.  Conversation  is  rather  super- 
fluous with  so  sharp  a  man  as  you.  Hav€ 
you  been  buying  wheat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  the  person  that  has  caused  the 
flutter  in  the  market  these  last  two  days." 

"  If  I  publish  this,  the  price  of  wheat  will 
instantly  jump  up." 

"  No,  it  won't." 

"Oh,  that's  the  evident  object  of  the 
whole  thing.  If  I  prove  that  the  wheat  crop 
of  America  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent,  short,  up  goes  the  pnce  of  wheat." 

"  My  dear  Stoliker,  your  paper  will  sell  like 
hot  cakes,  but  no  one  will  believe  a  word  you 
say.  Everyone  on  'Change  will  think  exactly 
as  you  do — that  this  is  a  device  of  the  bulk, 
and  so  the  price  of  wheat  is  likely  to  remain 
stationary  for  some  hours.  But  this  sensa- 
tional statement  is  bound  to  make  everybody 
uneasy,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
telegraphing  going  on  during  the  forenoon. 
By  the  time  the  evening  papers  are  out,  it 
will  begin  to  dawn  on  commercial  Chicago 
that  you've  done  the  biggest  thing  that's 
been  done  for  years.  After  that,  every 
moment  will  enhance  your  reputation." 

"  Quite  so,  (/"-—and  that  *  if '  is  the  biggest 
word  in  the  dictionary  just  now — if  this 
article  is  accurate.  If  it  isn't,  then  the 
reverse  of  all  you  have  predicted  will  happen." 

"  My  dear  Stoliker,  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  this  unbelief.  I  therefore  took  the  pre- 
caution before  the  bank  closed  to  get  a 
certified  cheque  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  here  it  is.  Pay  that  into  your 
bank  to-morrow,  and  offer  in  your  papers 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  anyone  wno  will 
prove  the  report  inaccurate.  I  don't  mean 
in  a  detail  here  or  there,  but  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  statement.  It  h^  been 
compiled  by  a  man  I  can  vouch  for,  in  the 
employ  of  the  WTieat  Belt  Line,  who  has 
visited  every  spot  mentioned  in  the  report. 
Now,  time  is  precious ;  I  give  you  five  minutes 
in  which  to  make  up  your  mind." 
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"  I  don't  need  them ;  mj  mind  is  made  up. 
I'll  print  it." 

Nest  day,  events  proved  that  Steele  was  no 
false  propuet.  Wheat  wobbled  for  a  time  np 
and  down,  tbea  began  to  rise  steadily,  and  at 
last  shot  up  like  a  rocket,  ending  at  eighty- 
three  and  a  quarter.  Before  the  week  was  out, 
it  was  well  over  the  dollar  mark,  and  Jack 
Steele  was  richer  by  more  than  two  million 
dollars.  The  night  of  the  day  in  which  be  sold 
oat,  he  BtroUed  into  the  Press  Alliance  offices 
and  visibed  his  perturbed  friend  Simmonds. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Nicholson  again," 
be  said. 

"  Oh,  cnrse  bim  1 "  cried  Simmonds,  "  he's 
gone  to  New  York ;  and  I  wish  he  bad  never 
left  there.     I  suppose  you  don't  know  what 


a  bole  he  put  us  into,  because  yon're  not 
interested  in  wheat." 

"  Really  ?  Why,  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  Nicholson's  manner  and  appear- 
ance 1 " 

"  Oh,  hia  manner  and  appearance  were  all 
right.  He  came  here  with  the  very  highest 
recommendations — in  fact,  he  was  the  one 
man  in  our  employ  of  all  the  hundredB  here 
that  I  bad  orders  from  headquarters  not  to 
dismiss  on  any  account.  I  was  as  much 
taken  with  bis  looks  as  yon  were.  I  would 
have  sworn  he  was  true  to  bis  employers,  yet 
I  have  not  the  sUgbtest  doubt  he  sold  us  out 
as  if  we  were  a  flock  of  sheep." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Simmonds.  He  was 
perfectly  true  to  bis  employers." 


/ 
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Games  One  can 
Practise  in  a  Room. 


By    EUSTACE    MILES. 

PlioUigr(^hs  by  Mason  and  Basebe, 
Cambridge. 

IN  wet  or  cold  weather,  or  when  the 
evening  is  longer  than  Uie  afternoon, 
thoosandB  miee  the  play  which  they 
enjoy  out  of  doors.  And  for  many  it 
may  often  be  U>o  dark  for  them  to  get 
their  games  before  or  after  their  day 'is 
work,  except  od  Saturday  or — in  case  I 
shock  anyone,  I  quote  from  the  old  English 
song — "  the  day  tnat  comea  betwixt  a  Satur- 
day and  Monday."  For  the  other  dajB 
they  may  be  too  busy  in  the  City  and 
too  lazy  or  tired  before  and  after  their 
btuinesB.  It  is  at  week-ends  that  they  have 
their  chance  of  outdoor  eiercifle.     On   the 


week-days  themselves,  what  can  they  do 
that  wiU  not  bore  or  overtire  them,  and  yet 
will  keep  them  fairly  healthy  and  in  training 
and  practice  for  the  week-end  recreation  ? 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  they  dropped 
this  because  they  did  not  enjoy  it  enough, 
because  they  were  not  up  to  the  mark ;  for 
with  them  it  may  be  a  case  of  auf  Indus 
aut  nihil.  Let  others  substitute  Swedish 
or  Swiss,  or  German  or  British,  or  dumb- 
bell or  club  or  other  drill.  We  must 
recc^nise  their  common  sense.  But  these 
peo^e  of  whom  we  are  speaking  want  play, 
or  else  something  as  near  to  play  as  they 
can  get. 

It  is  not  every  reader  of  this  magazine 
who  has  a  ground  for  football  or  hockey  or 
lacrosse  or  other  sport,  or  who  would  care  to 
play  on  it  by  artificial  light  or  with  luminous- 
painted  balls  and  implements  and  opponents ; 
bat  almost  eveiy  reader  of  this  m^iazine  has 
a  bedroom  or  sitting-room  in  whicn  a  space 
of  a  square  couple  of  yards  or  more  can  be 
cleared.  I  will  try  to  cater  for  him,  asking 
him  to  modify  freely  and  to  add  freely  to 
this  brief  account  of  games  that  he  can 
practise  in  that  space. 

I  wish  Emerson's  famous  remark,  "  To  be 
great  is  to  be  misimdcrstood,"  were  true,  for 
then,  whenever  I  wrote  about  practice  for 
play,  I  should  feel  sure  that  someone  was 
doing  his  or  her  level  best  to  make  me  great. 
There  are  many  who  seem  to  go  through  the 
dailies  and  monthlies  with  a  lot  of  abusive 
labels  in  their  minds,  lai^e   labels  of  con- 
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demnatioo  readf  gummed,  bo  as  to  be  fastened  at  once  over 

the  whole  of  any  article  that  shall  dare  to  suggest  any 

sensible  training  for  play.    Sometimes  under  the  heading  of 

"  Over- Athleticism :  Neglect  of  Serious  Work,"  is  a  proverh ; 

"  Work  while  you  work,  play  while  you  play,"  or  a  platitnde : 

"  Games  are  all  very  well  as  a  recreation ;  indeed,  they  are 

very  hygienic  "  (or  some  such  awful  word  intended  to  put 

people  off  the  practice),  "  but  they  must  not  be  regarded  as 

importiint." 

Fortunately  there  are  readers  who  know  better.     They 

regard  games  as  essential  ;   they  could   justify  their  plav 

from  a  round  dozen  points  of  view,  not  the  least  of  whicfi 

is  that  it  interests  and  attracts  them,  whereas  "  a  good  brisk 

walk  in  the  country  "  generally  docs  not,  especially  in  the 

dark.     Neither  does  the  ordinary  physical  culture  course 

satisfy  all  their  physical  cravings.    It  is  common  to  imagine 

that  dipsomania  is  a  hard  diseaae  to  overcome ;  the  passion 

for  stimulants  certainly  is  a  powerful  master.  But  the 
passion  for  play  or  some 
other  form  of  competition 
is  scarcely  less  powerful 
to  many  ;  we  might  call 
it  ludo-mania.  It  demands 

to  be  satisfied  ;  unsatis-  

fied,  it  brings  discomfort.  a  klvks  stbokk  uow  i>owk. 

I  hope  here  to  do  a  little 

satisfying,  to  train  the  imngination,  to  keep  up  the  everyday 
fitness,  to  raise  the  standard  of  skill,  and,  last,  but  not  least, 
to  relieve  the  mind  during  play  itself,  by  giving  it  an 
apparatus— feet,  legs,  trunk,  arms,  hands,  neck,  eye — working 
more  ejisjly,  working  at  the  c()mmaiids  of  that  most  iisefm 
sen'antofonrs, the  trained 
under-mind,  the  snb-con- 


FirBt  secure,  with  the 

maximum  of  clear  space 

and    uir    and    light,    the 

uEFuuK  A  KivK>.  sTiTOKE.  niinimuiu    of    Cramping 

clothes.      Then     attend 

occasionally  and  not  fussily  to  the  general  rules— chin  in, 

small  of  tlie  l»ack  hollow,  trunk  inclined  slightly  forward 

from  the  hips  and  evenly  balanced  on  the  halls  of  the  feet 

(which  need  not  be  t<^ether). 

The  apparatus  will  consist  of  a  soft  ball  (a  ping-pong 
ball  is  not  bad),  a  stick,  a  light  club  or  racquet-handle  or 
ratiquet,  and  a  soft  hanging  ball  (a  lawn  tennis  ball  in  » 
string  bag  will  do),  not  fastened  to  the  floor  lielow,  two  or 
three  pieces  of  white  tape,  and  some  drawing-pins.  In 
Hume  of  the  llliistrutions  will  appear  a  handkerchief  rolled 
up  as  a  ball,  and  having  an  elastic  band  round  it.  This  can 
be  suspended  by  a  string  from  a  picture-fastener  in  the 
ceiling.  The  other  end  of  the  string  can  be  pulled  or  let 
loose,  so  as  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  ball. 

One  of  the  l^st  games  to  practise  in  a  bedroom  is  Fives 
withouta  ball.  It  is  fine  exercise,  since  it  in\'ol\es  activity, 
healthy  trunk-movements  (stooping,  turning,  twisting,  etc.), 
and  not  t«o  violent  exercise  for  the  right  and  left  sides 
alternately  and  independently.  It  is  good  to  ima^ne  oneself 
playing  through  a  rally  or  two,  and  playing  very  well  I   The 
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UloBtrationB  sbow  a  high  voile;  with  a  full  follow -through  ; 
then  a  low  stroke  also  with  a  full  follow-through.  It  is 
important  to  do  the  exercise  left-banded  as  well  as  right- 
handed,  and  to  get  into  the  alert  position  after  each  stroke. 
The  "  play  "  requires  scarcely  any  space. 

It^  is  easy  to  add  the  hanging  ball.  The  photc^rraph 
shows  the  moment  just  before  the  hand  has  reached  tnc 
ball.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  stroke.  There  is  plenty 
of  snap  about  it,  and  a  little  body  and  trunk-movement  as 
well.    It  is  not  at  aU  nnlike  the  action  of  throwing. 

Absurd  as  it  may  sound,  the  imagination  of  a  vigorous 
game  of  Fives  or  anything  else  that  attracts  the  individual 
will  tend  to  put  him  in  a  good  temper.  Whereas  the 
ordinary  drill  might  be  dull,  such  an  exercise  as  thle,  while 
not  claiming  scientific  perfection,  may  yet  be  valuable 
all-round,  especially  if  yoii  relax  the  side  which  you  are  not 
using ;  this  gives  raort' 
independent    control    of 

the  two  sides,  more  physi-  i 

cal  economy. 

A  Cricket  series  needs 

ROKE  WITH  TiBD  oT         ^^  descfiption.     You  can 

HAKDEEBCHiEF.  pTBteud   to    bow! ;    thcD 

get  ready  for  the  ball  to 

be  returned ;   imagine  it  to  be  returned ;    field  it ;   then 

throw  in  (we  shall  come  to  the  throwing  directly).     Be  sure 

to  practise  left-handed  a&  well.    It  seems  to  be  fairly  certain 

that,  by  increasing  the  skill  of  your  left  hand,  you  increase 

the  skiil  of  your  right  hand  also.    Numerous  experiments 

made  in  America  appear  to  establish  this  point. 

Then,  with  a  stick  or  a  light  chib,  or  a  bat  if  you  have 

room,  get  ready  to  play  an  im^inary  ball.  Suppose  it  is  a 
ball  to  which  you  should 
play  forward.  Then  play 
well  and  straight  forward 
(the  tape  hne  on  the  floor 
wiU  be  useful),  with  full 
extension  of  the  left  hand, 
and  with  yonr  weight 
coming  well  over  your 
left  foot  and  your    bat  winr  a  kol 

going  near  to  your  left 

foot.  After  the  stroke,  get  ready  again,  run  out,  and,  if 
you  have  space  and  not  too  much  valuable  fnrniture  about, 
make  a  drive  along  the  ground  to  the  on  boundary. 
Recover ;  come  back ;  get  ready  ;  put  your  leg  across,  and 
cut.  Then  prepare  to  run.  Kun  one  step  and  come 
back.      Get   ready ;   imagine  a  ball  to  which  you  should 

Slay  back;  play  back;  and  so  on.  Then  do  this  left- 
anded. 
Here,  again,  it  is  easy  to  use  the  hanging  ball. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  improved  his  batting  by  practising  with  a 
swinging  ball  in  a  barn.  One  has  to  be  content  with  a 
modification  of  this  in  a  small  bedroom,  but  the  illustration 
of  this  suggests  how  it  can  be  managed. 

Another  eiercise  might  be  to  take  that  rolled-up  hand- 
kerchief, which  gives  a  greater  variety  of  angles,  or  else  a 
lawn-tennia  or  ping-pong  ball,  and  bowl  it  at  a  mark  on  the 
.-icE  AT  RAcini.      wall,  then  oaten  it. 
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The  illuBtratioDs  show  another  series.  You 
atoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  or  tnli ; 
you  then  throw  it  at  the  mark ;  jou  get 
rwidy  to  cateh  it  on  its  return.  Notice  how 
this  throw  has  hit  rather  to  the  right  of  the 
mark.  In  the  next  throw  I  shall  exaggerate, 
and  aim  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  mark. 
Here,  once  more,  there  will  be  the  left-hand 
practice  as  well.  It  is  singular  how  clnmsr 
one's  left  hand  is  for  throwing.  There  seema 
a  certain  point  at  which  it  is  extra  weak. 
But  that  is  soon  remedied. 

Next  may  come  Football.  A  kick  at  a 
ball  near  to  the  ground  is  illustrated.  This 
I  find  a  vciT  vigorous  movement  for  bed- 
room drill.  The  result  of  a  ball  kicked  from 
somewhat  higher  is  shown  in  the  other  illus- 
tration. Of  ooorBe,  all  sorts  of  heights  may 
be  tried,  and  you  can  imagine  not  only  a 
"  place  "  or  an  ordinary  kick  or  a  "  punt," 
but  abo  a  "  drop."    Be  sure  to  practise  with 


easily    practise    dribbling,     shooting,     ajid 
passing. 

Then,  if  you  have  room,  you  can  im^ine 
yourself  heading,  dodging,  perhaps  even 
tackling  someone.  The  Americana  have  a 
special  apparatus  for  this,  a  dummy  swinging 
from  a  rope.  The  Japanese  Jujitsa  system 
has  a  good  exercise  for  this  also. 


both  feet  in  turn.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fry  says 
that  he  leamt  a  good  deal  of  his  kicking 
by  practice  with  a  small  Ijull.  It  en- 
courages a  finer  accuracy.  Certainly  that 
is  likely  to  be  better  for  the  bedroom, 
unless  you  adapt  a  puneh-liaU  for  bedroom 
use,  setting  it  crossways  instead  of  up 
and  down.     With  a  small  hall   vou  could 


If  you  like,  laugh  during  the  practice. 
Certainly  stop  if  you  begin  to  fee!  out  of 
breath ;  do  a  few  breathing-exercises.  The 
less  you  use  your  muscles  not  reqaired  for 
any  given  movement,  the  more  valuable  the 
practice  will  be  from  the  point  of  view  of 
gracefulness,  economy,  and  health. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  add  Hock^ 
practice,  including  a  few  Gt«pe  of  numtng 
sideways,  and  so  on. 

Then  Lawn  Tennis  can  be  practised,  es- 
pecially the  mechanism  of  the  high  service. 
which  I  have  described  elsewhere.  lliiB 
could  be  followed  by  a  back-hand  stroke,  and 
this  by  a  fore-hand  stroke,  this  by  a  smash 
overhead.  Once  more,  let  the  practice  be 
left-handed  sometimes. 

Golf  needs  a  larger  space  if  you  are  to  me 
the  driver.  Needless  to  say,  putting  is  easy 
enough,  and  so  are  certAin  approach-sbotx. 
But  you  can  get  some  practice  for  the  drive 
by  using  a  light  Indian  club.  As  to  the  hall. 
you  can  have  a  mark  on  the  floor — for 
instance,  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  cotton-wool 
ball,  or  you  can  use  a  captive  1»11,  or  have  an 
ordinary  ball  and  a  padded  wall.  As  Mr.  E, 
F.  Benson  says,  this  bedroom  practice  of  a 
certain  stroke  again  and  again,  till  yon 
get  it  more  and  more  correct,  may  be  beUvr 
for  your  play,  may  help  to  remove  yoot 
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taalto,  with  leas  trouble  than  if  yon  relied  simply  on  a  round  of  golf,  in  which  you 
practise  manv  Btn)ko8,  but  do  not  get  consecutive  practice  of  one,  wliich  is  really  what 
yon  want.  Then,  during  the  game,  of  course,  you  must  think  of  the  game  rather  than  of 
the  mechanisni. 

And  another  word  here  :   if  you  are  a  genius  and  play  well  by  natnre,  then  it  may  be  a 

mistake  to  think  of   the 

mechanism  at  all ;  it  may 

even  spoil  that  mechanism. 

Those    freaks    who    have 

madewonderful  lightning- 
calculations  in  mathe- 
matics, without   knowing 

how,  may  lose  their  power 

when    someone    tries    to 

teach  ihem  the  elements 

of  mathematics  ;  but  that 

is    no    reason    why    the 

elements  of  mathematics 

should  not  be  taught  to 

ordinary  people. 

And  there  is  this  point 

as  well.     I  do  not  profess 
■  icEHANi)  8TKOKK,  EX  \<iuEHATEii      to  1)6  au  espcrt,  and  so 

TOLLOWIMO  A   USE  L-POHt'mbitixWk!  WOUM     advlse      VOU     tO     get  AND   THUS. 

very  good  models.     You 
can  see  them  for  yourself,  or  buy  papers  with  instantaneous  photc^rapha  ;  most  of  the  papers 
have  these  to-day. 

I  hope  no  one  will  think  that  I  wish  to  confine  people  to  only  a  few  games  if  I  now 
come  to  my  own  favourites— llackets  and  Tennis.     The  cscrcises  are  worth  practising,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of 
t]ae   game,   but   also 
■  because    they    are 
healtliy. 

The'  first  illustra- 
tion shows  a  back- 
hand stroke,  much 
exaggerated.  First 
the  racquet  is  lifted, 
the  body  being,  of 
course,  in  the  side- 
ways position.  Then 
attention  is  paid  to 
the  beginning  of 
the    stroke,  then   to 

the    end    of     it,    the  mtuow  TiiKovoir  (esaghbhatbd). 

follow-through.    The 

white  line  (the  tape)  shows  how  much  or  how  little  youl 

deviate  from  this.     Clearly,  the  longer  you  keep  to  that 

line,  the  more  chance  yon  will  have  of  meeting  the  b^l. 

Th3  ball  is  going  to  travel  nearly  along  that  line.     If  your 

racquet  only  touches  that  line  for  five  inches   instead  of 

ANOTHER  POSITION.  scvcral  feet,  you  are  unlikely  to  give  yourself  the  best  chance 

of  hitting  it  fair  and  square.     Then,  during  the  game  in 

the  court,  you  will  probably  find  that  your  stroke,  which  you  do  not  think  about  now,  has 

improved  itaelf.     I  find  that  a  hundred  strokes  is  quite  enough  for  a  single  practice.      It 

takes  me  a  few  minutes  to  do  them.     I  begin  with  the  backhand  as  here  ;  I  proceed  to  the 

forehand.     Then  I  do  a  few  forehand  and  backhand  services,  which  are  also  shown  in  the 

illostrationB. 

In  another  article  I  hope  to  show  that  the  backhand  stroke  done  left-handed  is  excellent 
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practice 
not  only 
for  Golf, 
but  also  for 
CrickL't. 
The  foru- 
haod  drive 
at  Golf  iii- 
volveB  a 
biickhand 
stroke  with 
the  left 
baud,  aH 
vol!  aa  a 
forehand 
stroke  with 
the  right. 

This  line 
along  the 
floor  (it 
may  be 
tape,  as 
here,  or 
chalk,  or 
1  Bomething 
el9e)willbe 
useful  as 
practice  for  Bowk.  You  can  imagine  the 
call,  or  you  can  get  something  to  represent 
it.  It  will  be  useful  also  for  Ci-oquet  prac- 
tice, and  for  putting  at  Golf,  and  so  on. 

Every- 
one  knows 
the  value 
of  a  Punch- 
Ball.  The 
p  h  o  t  o  - 
graph 
shows  how 
you  can  use 
the  roUcd- 
up  liaud- 
kerchief  aa 
a  I'unch- 
Itall.  It 
makes  no 
noise  ;  it 
returns  at 
various 
unfiles.  It 
I  adapts    it- 

self also  for 
I  the  prac- 

I  tice     of 

I  fencing- 

I  lunges. 

I  Boxing 

THK  TIKI.-UP    IfANIlKKItClltKI''    AS    A  "^"^    feUC- 

I'u.Ncii-uAi.i..     '  ing  are  not 


exactly  games.  When  once  we  corae  off  the 
ground  of  games,  we  open  np  too  vast  a  field. 
Gymnastics,  for  instance,  can  easily  be  prac- 
tised with  the  help  of  a  chair  or  two,  the 
bed,  the  wall,  the  inevitable  floor,  and  so  od. 
Each  should  choose  his  own  games.  To 
some,  gymnastics  are  games ;  to  others,  they 
are  sheer  drudgery. 

Some  may  prefer  tight-rope-walking.  I 
know  Americans  who  practised  it.  They 
had  a  strong  rope  stretched  from  one 
solid  piece  of  furniture  to  another.  If 
this  is  too  much  to  ask,  then  yon  can 
practise  walking  along  the  line  on  the  floor, 
pretending  it  is  a  rope.  There  is  skipping 
also,  in  its  many  varieties.  There  are  the 
athletic  sports — the  high  jump,  the  vault, 


and  putting  the  shot  and  throwing  the 
hammer.  The  imitation  of  putting  the 
shot  gives  magnificent  movements  if  you 
pi-actise  it  with  each  side  in  turu  ;  in  fact,  I 
am  not  sure  that  these  are  not  among  the 
very  best. 

The  walk-iind-nm  can  he  imitated  in  a 
space  about  a  yard  square.  Swimming  move- 
ments— you  can  imitate  the  leg-stroke  by 
crouching,  though  this  is  not  very  satiafuctory 
^require  a  larger  space.  Mr.  h.  F.  Benson 
has  practised  some  exercises  for  skating  in 
his  bedroom,  imagining  himself  to  have 
skates  on.  Others  would  like  to  practise 
mountaineering,  perhaps  up  an  inclined  plank. 
The  rowiug-macuinc  is  familiar  to  everyoue. 
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The  practice  of  fly-fiwhing  is 
poBsible,  too.  So  ia  ahootiug, 
VTherever  it  is  feasible,  these 
exercisefl  should  be  done  with  the 
left  side  instead  of  with  the  right, 
as  a  chan^. 

The  object  of  these,  and  any 
olher  exercises  you  hke,  is  not  to 
spoil  the  game  itet-lf,  but  the 
very  reverse  —  to  improve  its 
mechaaisms  and  to  keep  you  in 
some  training  and  some  practice 
if  yon  are  going  to  piny  th;  game 
at  uU.  Nu  one  gmd^res  time  fur 
piano-practice,  for  step-dancing. 


Its  object  is  to  improve  piay 
and  to  give  good  exercise  -not 
ideal,  not  strictly  scientific,  bub 
healthy,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, exerci  Be  that  many  people 
*(■*//  do  because  there  is  a  savour 
of  play  about  it,  and,  perhaps, 
the  memory  of  some  of  the  purest 
pleasures  in  life.  Although  a 
Swedish  drill  might  have  many 
advant^ea  over  these  move- 
ments, comparatively  few  game- 
players  care  to  go  through  it,  for 
they  find  that  it  docs  not  attract 
them.     Such  drill  as  I  suggest 


for  famping,  if  they  are  going  to 
do  these  things  afterwards.  They 
do  not  PD joy  the  piano  less  because 
they  have  practised  chords  and 
scales ;  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
waltzing  less  because  they  have 
piBctised  the  steps.  Tlie  result  of 
the  practice  is  to  make  them  less 
conaciousof  the  steps,  to  give  them 
better  tools  for  use  during  the  play. 
They  no  longer  need  to  think  of 
them;  tools  at  all ;  they  should  find 
their  games  less  serious  and  more 
enjovaUe. 

By  the  way,  some  games  uati  be 
played  in  a  bedroom.  I  find  Hop- 
■cotch  a  good  example,  but  this 
article  does  not  deal  with  actual 
jramoB.  It  only  deals  with  practice  _^„^ 
for  them.  M.ki(K 


may  make  up  for  what  it  lacks  in 
science  by  its  effects  as  a  tonic  and 
as  an  outlet  for  pent-up  energy.  It 
is  not  commanded  to  all  ;  it  is 
simply  offered  to  many.  It  must 
be  judged,  like  everything  else,  by 
its  all-roimd  results. 

There  are  "  practical "  people 
who  find  fault  with  us  because  we 
"  run  after  a  piece  of  leather  or 
hit  a  piece  of  in<liarubber  " — this 
is  how  they  regard  play.  It  is 
time  we  exposed  their  folly.  They 
can  analyse  the  football,  and 
classify  it  as  leather,  indiarubber, 
thread,  and  air ;  but  that  is  jnst 
where  these  "practical "materialists 
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fail.  For  any  gi;'en  thing — be  it  a  food  or  a 
football  -ifl  not  wbat  it  ix,  but  what  it  is  not. 
It  is  to  yon  what  you  t.liiiik  that  it  is.  It 
should  be  to  yoQ  what  you  can  wiih  most 
udvaiit^e  think  that  it  is.  In  a  game  of 
football,  then,  the  ball  certainly  is  not  to 
you  mere  leather,  indiarubber,  thread,  and 
air ;  exactly  what  it  is  I  fail  to  be  able  to 
describe,  but  at  least  it  has  in  it  one  essential 
which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  "  matter-of- 
fact  "  critic— and  we  can  call  that  romance. 

Now,  anyone  with  a  fair  amount  of  health 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fair  anionnt  jpf 
morbidness,  can  see  and  feel  romance  in 
the  sea  or  lake  or  river,  the  moon  or  stars, 


the  fields  or  woods  or  hill.  Hut  what  we 
want  is  to  see  romance  in  common  tfaintn 
made  by  man  or  by  machinery.  Our  cities 
and  our  rooms  are  packed  full  of  thingx 
not  beautiful  to  look  at — perhapa  even  uglj. 
The  supreme  art  is  to  see  in  them  a  sotoe- 
thing  not  dry  and  depressing  and  unlielpfol, 
but  the  very  reverse. 

What  the  city-dweller  needs  is  tn  be 
taken  far  oftener  out  of  his  existence  and 
surrobudi^gs,  as  his  awfully  barren  "ednca- 
tion"-^)Dt  veiled  these  from  him,  and  tosw 
in  Uiem.  not  so  many  combinations  nf 
elements,  hut  so  many  possible  instrumeDU 
for  health  and  imagination. 


A  Little    Pilgrimage. 


Bt  ooewin  knapp  linson.* 


THE  romance,  of  Palestine  is  of  com- 
peUiug  iutcrest;  its  constaDbstitnnliis 
to  the  imagination  is  one  of  its 
chiefest  cbamis.  It  has  been  called  "the 
high-road  of  civilisations  and  the  battlefield 
of  empires — an  open 
channel  of  war  and 
commerce  for  nearly 
the  whole  world  ;  the 
vantage  -  ground  of 
tlie  world's  highest 
religions." 

An  obecnre  little 
village  three  hours 
north  from  Jeru- 
salem, in  nowise 
remarkable  save  that  it«  vouth  reaches  hack 
into  the  days  of  myth  and  fable,  which  was 
old  wbcD  Greece  was  emeiging  from  the 
prehistoric  shadows,  has  been  made  an 
example  of  this  afLergrowtli  of  story  on  more 
solid  fact.  Beeroth,  retaining  its  ancient 
name  of  Bl-Bireh,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  yet  in  some  manner  on 
LnkeV  narrative  of  the  losing  of  the  boy 
Jesns  bos  grown  the  Itelief  that  at  Beeroth 
Mary  missed  her  child,  and  with  Joseph 
returned  to  the  city  to  find  him.  And 
tboagh  this  story  was  not  pnt  on  record  untU 
the  foarteenth  centuir,  a  church  had  been 
built  here  two  hundred  years  earlier. 


I  was  living  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 

the  walls  of  Jenisalem,  on  the  veneruble 
highway  leadiiig  from  the  Damascus  Gate 
straight  to  Nazareth,  the  pathway  trodden  by 
Abrdiam,  by  Jacob,  and  by  comitlesa  others 
before  the  Son  of  Man  travelled  its  weary 
length. 

And  since  our  sentiment  has  twined  at>ont 
the  plaee  lilie  a  tender  vine,  let  it  not  he 
bruised  by  the  rough  hand  of  fact.  Surely 
the  matter  is  not  essential,  and  enough  is  the 
certainty  that  Beeroth  is  the  first  watering- 
place  northward  from  Jerusalem  on  the  way 
to  Galilee.  This  villi^e,  then,  was  a  worthy 
objective  point  for  a  little  pilgrimage,  in  the 
month  wlien  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  was 
celebrated.  I  was  to  be  ready  in  the  small 
hours,  and  it  was  tlie  ghostly  hour  of  three 
when  my  rehictant  eyes  opened  to  the  wan 
glimmer  visible  through  tlie  window.  Into 
my  small  room  the  light  filtered,  gradually 
revealing  the  arched  ceiling  and  whitened 
walls.  The  stars  were  melting  into  the  grey 
infinity  when  1  joined  my  two  companions 
in  the  open  court,  into  which  streamed  the 
languid  tight  of  the  moon.  And  even  now 
the  brightening  sky  in  the  east  heralded  the 
coming  of  the  sun  as  we  mounted  horse  and 
started  briskly  off. 

It  is  the  sweetest  time  in  the  Oriental  day 
when  "the  mountains  and  the  hills  break 
forth  into  singing,  and  all  the  trcfs  of  the 
field  clap  their  hands."     For  it  is  as  though 
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the  earth  ivere  bom  iitiew,  and  in  the 
delicious  cooiiices  Nuture  realises  her  oppor- 
tunity and  luxuriates  in  the  heavj  niglit-dews, 
fortifj-ing  herself  against  the  oncoming  day. 
The  joyons  spirit  of  the  moment  was  com- 
manicated  to  us  by  electric  currents,  and  the 
very  hoofs  of  the  hoi-ses  ran  miisic.illy  on 
the  stones,  those  stones  of  roseate  hue  that 
lie  so  tliickly  scattered  over  the  Judean  hills. 
For  two  hours  we  gaily  threaded  our 
devious  ways,  with  the  inspiriting  freRhness 
breathing  into  our  nostrils,  the  limpid  clear- 
ness of  the  morning  delighting  our  senses. 
Finally  we  approached  tlie  division  of  paths 


loading— the  left  to  Rdmaliah,  the  right  to 
El-Biieh,  or  Beeroth. 

Passing  us  occasionally,  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  butter  and  eggs  and  little  jars  of 
lebeii,'  that  showed  tlieir  thick,  creamy 
throats  as  they  were  held  up  to  as,  were 
small  companies  of  women  in  single  file. 
As  one  blue  procession  went  by,  the  leader 
called  to  us :  "  Why  should  yon  ride  and  we 
walk  ?  Why  is  your  lot  better  than  ours  ?  " 
Given  the  opportunity  for  leisurely  ai^ument, 
we  could  not  by  any  philosophy  have  made 
satisfactory  answer.  We  could  only  admit 
the  fact  as  they  saw  it,  and  recognise  the 
nuiversal  world-plaint  of  discontent. 

They  carry  themselves,  these  women,  like 
figures  on  antique  frieze.  As  they  stride 
along,  holding  in  sure  balance  on  tbe'ir  heads 


■  Tbickeued  milk. 


their  jars  and  baskets  of  homely  prodnce, 
they  tread  the  stony  paths  with  the  grace 
and  lai^eness  of  action  that  we  of  the  Ocd- 
dent  have  grown  to  regard  as  belonging  oaly 
to  the  age  of  Prasitelea. 

The  men  also  are  admirable  in  the  ^m- 
plicity  of  their  gestures,  the  hig  lines  of 
their  attitudes,  the  swing  of  their  draperies. 
I  saw  a  youth  fling  his  mantle  over  hii 
shoulder  and  fold  it  almut  him  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  the  classic  Greek,  sculptural  in  his 
finely  unconscious  pose.  Ood  save  tlie  day 
when  these  sons  of  Canam  clothe  their  liuibis 
in  our  ungainly  garments ' 

Before  us  rode  a  fellah  astride  his  donkey, 
whose  foal  ambled  at  her  heels,  stopping 
now  and  i^in  as  a  bit  of  herbage  tempted 
him,  and  tlien  galloping  on  in  infantile  nn- 
steadiness.  Its  coat  was  furry  as  a  cat's,  its 
diminutive  body  light  enough  to  carry  in 
one's  arms.  Behind  the  man  walk^  k 
woman,  upon  her  head  the  usual  burden,  ac- 
cepting her  position  with  the  nncom plaining 
apathy  of  the  Orienttil  inheriting  centuries 
of  BubraissioD,  plodding  on  after  her  loid, 
who  sat  unconcernedly  kicking  his  heels 
against  the  sides  of  his  other  lieast  of  burden. 

In  Palestine  the  mother  of  men  is  the  ser- 
vant of  men.  Being  a  part  of  the  household 
chattels,  she  is  sold  for  as  lai^c  a  sum  is 
her  father  can  extort  from  the  prospective 
bridegroom.  She  is  a  thing,  a  piece  of  goods. 
The  father  of  a  first-bom  son  proudly  calls 
himself  after  the  boy's  name,  but  his  girl 
Irnbe  is  not  reckoned  among  his  children. 
Her  infant  shoulders  learn  to  bear  the 
burdens,  her  little  feet  patter  their  way  to 
the  fountain  even  from  the  moment  Uicir 
tiny  strength  can  support  the  weight  of  lie 
jar.  Her  whole  life  is  one  of  grinding. 
baking,  fetching  water,  waiting  upon  others; 
at  twelve  she  is  sold  into  married  sen'ice; 
growing  old  in  middle  life,  she  may  see  her- 
self su])p[anted  by  a  younger  wife ;  often 
being  robbed  of  her  sons  by  the  military 
conscription  ;  and  finally  she  is  put  away  as 
the  last  breath  is  leaving  her  body.  So,  she 
who  accompanied  the  man  before  us  followed 
him  laboriously  over  the  stony  paths  like  an 
ol)edicTit  &o^. 

With  ever-increasing  intensity  the  son 
climbed  higher,  inexorably  higher,  and  tiie 
moisture  vanished,  licked  up  by  the  feverish 
tongues  of  light,  A  layer  of  healed  air 
quivered  in  dizzy  dance  over  the  earth. 
Nature  began  to  pant  and  languish  nnder 
the  relentless  tyranny  of  the  sky. 

The  path  glared  up  at  us  ferociously. 
Puffy  bzards,  hugging  the  rocks,  poked  tbeii 


"GOING   TO   JF.KUSALEM    WITH    BUTTEB   AND   EGGS,  AND   LITTLE   JARS    OF   I.EBEN, 
WERE   SMALL   COMPANIES   OF    WOMEN." 
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heads  from  between  the  crevices.  Wheat- 
fields  liegan  to  disappear  aa  we  climbed  the 
hilis  towarde  Bucroth,  their  living  green 
giving  place  to  a  barren,  burnt  grey.  Kot  a 
tree,  not  a  spot  of  shade  anjwhcre,  nothing 
but  the  pitilesH  hammering  of  a  brassy  sun 


upon  the  earth,  and  the  blinding  reflection 
cast  into  our  faces  from  the  hfcless  fields. 

I  crouched  in  my  saddle,  Hstlesely  allowing 
the  horse  its  own  heiid.  My  ktifsiyeh'  was 
wrapped  loosely  al)unt  my  neck  and  face. 
The  sun's  rays  conld  not  iieiietrate  its  folds, 
though  thuy  l)eiit  upon  us  and  enveloped  ub 
in  a  blinding  brilliancy  with  uncompromising 
fierceness.  No  word  passed  Iwtween  us— each 
was  doing  battle  with  the  heat,  with  no 
energy  to  spare. 

Thus  we  were  carried  onward  over  the 
hills  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  until  the  |>ath 
meq^  into  the  lane  leading  to  the  fonntain 
at  the  village  entrance. 

We  had  been  three  and  a  half  hours  on 
the  niad,  and  the  horses  Ciigerly  tramped 
through  the  oveiflow  and  aronnd  to  the 
stone  reservoir  tlmt  held  the  cool  fin  id. 
How  quickly  their  noses  plunged  under  the 
rippling  surface  1  How  delicious  was  the 
sound  of  their  drinking,  champing  at  times 
at  the  hits !  For  very  sympithv  with  their 
joy  in  it,  we  prolonged  onr  halt  the  wliile 
they  pawed  tlie  wet  stones  and  nosed  the 
wat^^'r  again  and  again. 

The  two  or  three  women   there  regarded 

*  A  Mure  of  cloth  folded  dUgookU]  iwd  wom  on 
the  head. 


us  with  small  curiosity,  and  proceeded  with 
their  task  of  filling  the  water-jars,  balancing 
them  on  their  heads  with  long  -  pnictiara 
des:t«rity  as  tliey  walked  aw'ay. 

Tliey  also  wore  tlie  universal  charm-wjlour 
gainst  the  Evil  Eye.  If  the  garment  is  not 
blue,  the  colour  is  found  in  chains  of  glass 
heads,  or  on  their  arms  in  bracelets,  and  blue 
ornaments  deconite  the  head-dresti.  Even 
their  animals  are  prott^ted  by  tassels  of  blue 
beads  on  their  trappings. 

These  dangling  pyramids  of  lieads,  and 
triangled  bits  of  metal  with  the  blue  eye  in 
the  centre,  once  possessed  a  peculiar  sym- 
bolism now  lost  to  the  people.  AVe  know 
the  triangle  was  the  mystic  emblem  of  the 
Eternal  I)eity,  whose  unutterable  name  was 
written  within ;  and  this  simple  sign  of 
Majesty  has  fallen  to  the  stat«  of  a  supiT- 
stitiou,  a  charm  against  evil  spirita  and 
magic.  The  jewellerv  of  the  Arab  peoples 
repeats  the  triangle  with  the  central  eye,  and 
this  figure  is  noticeable  in  repetition  i»  their 
embroideries  and  in  the  tiled  openings  in  the 
low  walls  about  their  housetops.  It  has  I>eeii 
held  to  be  a  survival  of  a  very  ancient  idea, 
even  antediluvian,  having  a  common  origin 
with  similar  motives  used  by  the  prinkiiives 
of  America. 

The  rampant  traveller  leaves  Jcmsalem  at 
daybreak,  and,  after  ten  miles,  passes  Beeroth 
and  hastens  on  for  yet  another  t«D  miles 
to  camp.  But  the  Oriental,  who  harries 
leisurely,  will  depart  in  the  afternoon,  to  rest 
in  the  day's  decline  at  the  end  of  a  four-hour 
journey.  So  it  is  supposed  tliaC  Joseph 
started  his  little  family  homeward  iu  time  to 
stop  at.  nightfall  at  tlie  village,  there  to  enjoy 
its  fonntain  and  refresh  themselves  for  tlu 
longer  journey  on  the  morrow. 

As  1  looked  over  the  burning  waste  we 
had  traversed,  the  vision  of  tliat  far-away 
happening  rose  before  me.  At  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  multitudes  numbering  hnndn-ds 
of  thonsiuids  came  to  the  sacred  city  from 
the  farthest  reaches  of  Syria  and  IJcyond. 
The  highways  leading  into  the  city  were 
thronged  with  the  surging  host  for  days 
before  and  after  the  feast.  In  the  hnrly- 
hurly  of  tlie  swarming  myriads,  men  ii]-<>ii 
asses  beating,  kicking,  and  crying  their  way 
along;  trains  of  camels  moving  in  rhythmic 
di-file,  excited  luitigs  shouting  to  their  fellows, 
Itewildered  women  calling  to  their  children; 
atoms  of  the  crowd  pushing  here  and  there 
avoiding   collisions,   passing   and    repassing 

other  atoms in  the  bustle  and  tumultuous 

movement,  what  wonder  that  a  small,  eager 
boy   of   twelve,  agape   at   the   treueudoiu 


A   LITTLE  PILORTMAGE. 


poMa^  of  life,  sbonld  be  lost  in  the  flood, 
swallowed  up  in  the  tnrbiilent  river  ?  One 
of  the  currentg  had  swept  him  awaj  from  bia 
people,  and,  ae  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  he  is 
carried  onward  and  tossed  hither  and  thither 
in  the  eddy.  Adrift  on  the  tide,  be  feels  his 
only  safety  to  lie  within  the  walls  of  the 
harbour  just  left,  and  so  finds  his  way  back 
into  the  city  and  the  Temple.  His  mother 
and  Joseph  easily  suppose  liim  to  be  with 
"their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance"  in  the 
smaller  crowd  that  threads  its  way  northward 
from  among  the  hordes  before  the  gates. 
But  at  Beeroth  he  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
"they  returned  to  Jerusalem  seeking  for 
bim  .  ,  . ." 


We  left  our  horses  in  the  khan  adjoining 
an  earthen  hut  which  answered  to  the  village 
coffee-house,  and  which  was  filled  with  a  blue 
smoke  fram  the  brazier  of  coals  on  which  the 
coffee  was  heated.  In  the  streets,  narrow 
Ijetwoen  the  low  walls  over  which  we  could 
almost  see,  we  piisscd  processions  of  women 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  fountain, 
where  there  wei-e  now  others  Ixaiting  clothes 
under  the  full  sun,  laughing  and  gossiping, 
while  we  longed  for  relief  from  its  fervour. 

There  were  numerous  fig-trees,  Inxarious 
in  verdui'e,  noble  in  their  dimensions,  hut 
their  shade  was  for  the  patches  of  lentils  and 
barley,  and  the  tiny  gardens  scarcely  larger 
than  the  spread  of  the  branches.    Ah  !  those 
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little  gardens  1  How  tantalisingly  cool  they 
looked  under  the  green  shade  !  Jialtn  to  the 
aching  eyes  were  tfaoee  havena  of  repoee  in 
that  scorching  environment  1  We  conld  not 
presume  to  enter  a  walled  enclosure,  though 
the  door  of  every  man's  house  stands  open 
to  the  stranger.  What  saith  the  gentle  Shep- 
herd ?  "  He  that  entereth  not  hj  the  door, 
but  climheth  up  some  other  way,  the  same 
is  a  thief  and  a  robber."  So  these  cases  being 
denied  us,  and  the  houses  evil  smelling  by 
reason  of  the  pungent  smoke,  we  wandered 
to  and  fro  through  the  baking  street*.  And 
then  we  came  sud'lenly  upon  a  scene  that 
transported  us  to  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs, 
^  It  was  BA  thoi^h  time 

-^  had   not  been  since 

the  days  of  Abraham. 
A  half-dozen  men 
were  seated  on  the 
ground  spinning  long 
threads  of  black  wool, 
twisting  and  turning 
it  by  means  of  curious 
circular  spindles  that 
wero  held  suspended 
from  their  rapidly 
working  fingers.  In 
their  postures  and  the 
ensemble  of  their 
draperies  and  fcroup- 
ing  they  were  aii:baic, 
realising  perfectly  the 
sentiment  of  the  long 
ago  of  sacred  story. 

But  the  stones  of 

Reeroth    are    hoary 

with  age.    When  the 

Israel ttisb  hosts  beat 

I  at  its  doors,  the  place 

was  one  of   the 

"cities"  of  the  wily 

Gilwonites  (Josh,  ix.),  and  was  seized  for  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin.      And  this  was  noArly 

three  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  War, 

and  seven  centuries  before  the  beginnings 

of  Rome ! 

We  felt  the  breath  of  ancient  things  in  the 
sluggish  air.  Where  the  path  to  feraall&h 
leaves  the  main  track,  Afaroth  (Josh.  xvi. 
5-7)  lies  on  a  height.  A  little  to  the  south 
is  Ramah  (2  Chron.  xvi.  1),  fortified  by  King 
Baasha  of  Israel  against  Asa  of  .ludali. 
flibeah  (1  Sam.  xv.  34),  the  home  of  Saul, 
and  Sha'fat — "Nob  {1  Sam.  xsii.  19),  the 
city  of  the  priests  " — are  on  the  highway  and 
conspicuouB  from  Jerusalem. 

So  that  the  ruin  of  a  Ci-uaadera'  church, 
though  little  short  of  eight  centuries  old,  is, 


by  comparison,  quite  modern.  It«  battered, 
roofless  walls  ana  painted  arches  stand  amid 
the  native  huts  like  something  alien  to  the 
soil,  eloquent  of  another  epoch  when  amted 
knights  Knelt  within  it  and  the  solemn  Man 
echoed  to  its  peak.  Its  stones  have  heaid 
the  clanking  of  long  swords  and  seen  the 
flashing  of  bright  helmets ;  but  they  no« 
listen  to  the  fig-leaves  whispering  id  the 
breezes,  or  lie  in  their  crumbling  beajn 
under  the  silent  stars.  The  great  seas  and 
the  naked  hills  alone  endure,  themselves 
ephemeral  to  Him  in  whose  s^ht  a  "  iban- 
sand  years  are  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 
The  pendulum  of  the  ages  sways  fortli 
and  bick,  ticking  off  the  succession  of  the 
nations,  their  great  monuments  left  subject 
to  the  elements,  and  their  kings  in  turn 
snuffed  out  like  a  candle-light  in  a  strong 
wind, 

()ne  people  after  another  using  the  same 
material,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  treadiiig 
on  their  predecessors'  lieeb,  and  the  Greets, 
Romans,  Arabs,  and  Franks  building  with 
the  debris  left  behind 

The  open  spaces  of  the  ruin  are  given 
over  to  filth  and  refuse,  and  little,  broiiKd 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites  mount  its  tot- 
tering Willis,  and  creeping  things  dart  in  and 
out  of  the  masonrj'. 

While  resting  in  the  shadow  of  a  near-by 
rock,  an  old  woman,  passing,  stopped  and 
looked  into  our  faces  with  painful  Gcnitiny 
from  under  a  withered,  trembling  hand. 
Then,  laboriously,  she  climbed  the  httle 
slope  and  crouched  beside  us.  When  she 
had  regained  her  bi'eath,  slie  told  of  her  only 
son  taken  from  her  for  the  Army,  He  had 
been  her  only  support  in  her  old  age,  and  she 
had  nearly  wept  her  sight  away  for  the  WMit 
of  him.  He  had  never  been  heard  from 
since.  It  was  not  a  long  tale,  hut  to  her  it 
had  the  sense  of  a  tn^edy.  At  last  she  arose, 
and  including  us  in  a  final,  searching  gaie 
as  though  one  might  by  chance  be  lie,  she 
hobbled  away. 

It  had  been  my  hope  to  get  a  picture  here. 
But  never  had  I  found  a  more  unresponsive 
spot;  and  though  we  lingered  until  welt  on 
into  the  aftei-noon,  lunching  in  the  shade  vi 
a  friendly  olive-tree,  studying  the  details  of 
houses  and  walls  and  the  owners  of  them,  I 
finally  abandoned  the  idea.  So  we  scan.'h«d 
out  our  horecs  and  left  the  villf^'e  sevthing 
in  the  heat,  to  return  by  way  of  Ramallah, 
twenty  minutes  away.  ITie  odour  that  bangs 
over  every  assemblage  of  abodes  in  Palestine. 
tlie  acrid  smell  of  burning  from  their  ovens, 
filled  our  nostrils  until  we  were  well  out  in 


"8BEPHBR08   WERE   TAKING   BOUE   THEIR   FLOCKS." 
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the  fields,  only  to  be  met  with  again  at 
Ramallah. 

Just  before  entering  the  village  we  reached 
a  point  from  which  we  could  view  the  "  Great 
Sea"  glittering  in  the  west.  When  I  had 
passed  here  earlier,  it  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  a  diaphanous  vapour  that  had  veiled  the 
world  in  mystery.  Now  the  air  was  mar- 
vellously clear,  and  the  thirty  odd  miles  of 
hill  and  plain  between  us  and  the  beautiful 
Mediterranean  appeared  but  half  the  distance. 
This  singular  deception  of  the  vision  is  not- 
able in  this  atmosphere.  In  the  same  way, 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Dead  Sea  appears  less  than  ten  miles  away, 
while  actually  it  is  more  than  twenty. 

Where  we  halted  is  established  a  bit  of 
what  we  deem  civilisation  :  a  line  house  fitted 
with  every  requirement  for  comfort,  a  garden 
wrested  from  the  rocks,  and,  bizarre  appari- 
tion, an  ximeriain  windmill.  It  is  the  Quaker 
mission,  and  its  kindly  head  received  us  with 
genial  hospitality.  Under  his  "vine  and 
fig-tree  "  we  were  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
to  appreciate,  with  fervour,  the  rest  and 
refreshment  so  generously  provided. 

And  so  at  last,  under  the  declining  sun, 
mercifully  hidden  behind  a  mass  of  clouds 
that  banded  the  western  horizon,  we  traversed 


the  paths  almost  lost  in  the  reaches  of  en- 
circling desert.  A  few  vineyards  terraced  on 
the  slopes,  a  slight  descent,  and  we  were  well 
on  our  way  before  the  hurrying  shadows 
overtook  us  and  raced  on  after  the  ever- 
fleeing  fierv  glory  in  the  east.  As  the  light 
faded,  the  hills  massed  together  as  a  phalanx 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  losing  their  distressing 
details,  becoming  more  and  more  royal, 
wearing  a  purple  mantle  under  a  cro\^n  of 
gold.  Shepherds  were  taking  home  their 
flocks,  crying  always  their  inimitable  calls, 
preceding  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  that  fol- 
lowed every  tone  and  gesture. 

As  w^e  passed  Sha'fat,  now  on  our  right, 
the  hamlet  became  a  silhouette  of  cubes 
against  the  west.  A  flock  larger  than  usual 
occupied  the  road  on  either  side  and  before 
and  behind  us,  filling  the  air  with  the  pat- 
pats  of  their  feet,  dodging  tinder  our  horses' 
noses  even.  Presently  they  were  all  assembled 
villageward,  their  mass  surrounding  the  shep- 
herd, who  stood  statuesque  against  a  bar  of 
light. 

The  village,  the  landscape  a-tremble  in 
the  magic  glow ;  the  shepherd,  the  flock,  a 
passing  woman  with  jar  aloft ....  it  was  a 
picture  of  Bible-land  to  carry  in  ray  memoir 
to  my  fast  approaching  journey's  end. 


A   REPUTATION. 

I-IIS  eyes  looked  bravely  out  on  life, 

^  ^    With  always  just  the  same  brig^ht  smile- 

Which  of  us  guessed,  that  all  the  while 
His  soul  was  full  of  storm  and  strife? 

His  voice  was  always  strong  and  glad, 
To  cheer  his  weary  fellow  men : 
We  learnt  fresh  courag:e  from  it  then, 

But  now  we  know  his  heart  was  sad. 

He  laboured  bravely  for  the  sake 

Of  other  souls  less  strong  than  he~ 
How  was  it  that  we  did  not  see 

His  own  brave  heart  was  like  to  break? 


L.  Q.  MOBERLY. 


AYESHA 

THE    RETURN     OF    "SHE." 
By    H.   rider    haggard.* 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  return  of  " She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed "  is  recorded  by 
Ladwig  Horace  Hollv,  tiie  friend  of  that  Leo  Vincey  whom  Ayesha  the  beautiful  loved  in  the  awful  tombs  of  Kor. 
When  the  record  begins,  the  two  men  are  living  in  an  old  house  remote  upon  the  seashore  of  Cumberland,  where 
they  have  been  slowly  recovering  from  the  horror  of  the  passing  of  Ayesha  in  the  flames — a  doom  that  seemed  one 
of  complete  extinction,  yet  was  charged  with  the  strange  last  words:  *^I  die  not.  I  shall  come  a^in  and  shall 
oDce  more  be  beautiful.  I  swear  it — it  is  true."  On  a  sullen  August  night,  Leo  is  thrilled  by  a  vision  of  Ayesha 
in  all  her  former  loveliness.  She  beckons  him,  and  in  a  vision  his  spirit  follows  her  into  a  realm  of  snowy  peaks 
far  bevond  the  furthest  borders  of  Thibet.  A  sign  in  the  clouds  at  diawn  is  repeated  from  this  vision  to  both  Leo 
and  Holly,  and  together  they  start  for  Central  Asia.  Sixteen  yean  of  toil,  struggle,  and  strange  adventure  pass, 
and  they  are  still  searching  for  **  a  mountain  peak  shaped  like  the  Symbol  of  Life."  After  many  wandering»  they 
find  themselves  in  a  country  where  no  European  has  ever  set  foot,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  vast  Cherga 
mountains,  far  eastward  from  Turkestan.  A  perilous  ascent  into  the  unexplored  mountain  fastness  leads  them 
to  the  revelation  of  **the  crux  ansatay  the  Symbol  of  Life  itself."  Rescued  from  drowning  by  a  beautiful 
woman  and  an  aged  man,  they  are  conducted  through  "The  Gate"  into  the  kingdom  and  city  of  Kaloon. 
Their  saviours,  they  learn,  are  the  Khania  or  Queen  of  Kaloon,  and  a  venerable  physician  of  magical  powers. 
Is  this  woman  Ayesha?  No;  they  conjecture  her  rather  to  be  Amenartas,  who  wrote  the  "sherd"  of  the 
former  chronicle.  She  falls  in  love  with  Leo.  and  he  and  Holly  learn  that  her  husband,  the  Khan,  is  a 
madman.  Simbri,  the  magician,  and  Atene,  the  Khania,  have  already  received  a  solemn  charge  from  the 
"Hesea"  of  a  "College"  in  the  Mountain  of  Fire  to  receive  two  strangers  and  bring  them  safely  to  the 
Mountain.  But  Atene's  love  for  Leo  makes  her  detain  the  travellers  awhile  in  Kaloon,  and  she  even  proposes 
that  the  Khan  shall  be  murdered  so  that  she  can  wed  Leo.  To  this  the  Englishman  replies :  "  I  go  to  ask  a 
certain  question  of  the  Oracle  on  yonder  mountain  peak.  With  your  will  or  without  it,  I  tell  you  that  I  go, 
and  afterwards  you  can  settle  which  is  the  stronger — the  Khania  of  Kaloon  or  the  Hesea  of  the  House  of  Fire." 
The  Khan  himself  assists  the  escape  of  the  travellers  for  their  further  journey,  but  his  jealousy  has  been  aroused, 
and  after  they  have  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the  lire-crowned  Mountain  he  pursues  them  with  his  death-hounds. 
After  a  long  chase,  a  few  of  the  brutes,  and  the  Khan,  overtake  them,  and  a  terrible  strugj^le  ensues,  in  which 
Leo  and  Holly  eventually  prove  the  victors,  and  the  Khan  is  slain.  The  Khania  and  Simbri  overtake  them  and 
seek  to  persuade  them  to  return,  but  they  refuse.  The  Khania  leaves  them,  saying :  "  We  do  not  part  thus 
easily.  You  have  summoned  me  to  the  Mountain,  and  even  to  the  Mountain  I  will  follow  you.  Aye,  and  there 
I  will  meet  its  spirit.  ...  I  will  matoh  ray  strength  and  magic  against  hers,  as  it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  do." 
On  the  Mountain  itself  thev  meet  again  with  Atene,  who  brings  thither  her  dead  huslHind  to  the  burying-place 
of  the  rulers  of  Kaloon.  ^rom  a  priest,  Oros,  who  goes  with  them,  they  learn  that  for  thousands  of  Vears  this 
Mountain  has  been  the  home  of  a  peculiar  fire-worship,  of  which  the  head  hieronhant  is  a  woman.  To  the  veiled 
figure  of  Hes,  on  her  throne,  the  two  Englishmen  tell  of  their  wandering  search.  In  answer  to  the  chnllenge 
of  Atene,  the  Hesea  shows  them  a  vision  of  events  which  happened  long  ago  in  the  Caves  of  Kor.  Picture 
succeeds  picture  until  all  is  blank,  and  then  she  tells  how  Ayesha  first  met  Kallikrates  in  the  early  ages. 
Suddenly  she  reveals  herself  as  Ayesha;  but  to  remove  all  doubt  she  unveils  l)efore  them,  revealing  herself  in 
ail  her  withered  age.  Atene  bids  Leo  choose  between  her  and  Ayesha.  I.ieo  then  kneels  down  and  kisses  the 
wrinkled  head.  At  which  Atene  savs:  "Thou  hast  chosen.  Take  now  thv  bride  and  let  me  hence."  Avesha 
then  begins  to  pray  aloud,  to  some  unseen  Power,  for  the  return  of  her  former  loveliness,  and  suddenly  she  is 
transfigured  into  radiant  beauty  once  again,  and  claims  Leo  for  the  man  whom  she  loved  of  old.  Atene  is 
baffled  in  a  sadden  attack  upon  the  mysterious  creature's  life. 

CHAPTER    XVII.  " Good-hye,"  she  said  to  us.    "Oroswi'J 

appointed  time.     Kest  you  well. 

TOGETHER  we  descended  the  mnlti-  So  she  went,  and  the'  priest  led  iis  into  a 

tudinous  steps  and  pasBed  the  endless,  beaut*  il  aptirtraent   that  opened   on   to  a 

rock-hewn  passages  till  we  came  to  sheltered    garden.     So  overcome   were  we 

the  door  of  the  dwelling  of  the  high-priestess  also  by  all  that  we  had  endured  and  seen, 

and  were  led  through  it  into  a  hall  beyond.  that  we  could    scarcely  speak,   much    less 

Here  Ayesha  parted  from  us,  saying  that  she  discuss  these  marvellous  events. 

was  outworn,  as,  indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  "  My  brain  swims,"  siiid  Leo  to  Oros.    "  I 

with  an  utter  weariness,  not  of  the  body,  but  desire  to  sleep." 

of  the  spirit.    For  her  delicate  form  drooped  He  bowed  and  conducted  us  to  a  chamber 

like  a  rain-laden  lily,  her  eyes  grew  dim  as  where  were  beds,  and   on   these  we  flung 

those  of  a  person  in  a  trance,  and  her  voice  ourselves  down  and  slept,  dreamlessly,  like 

came  in  a  soft,  sweet  whisper,  the  voice  of  little  children, 

one  speaking  in  her  sleep.  When  we  awoke,  it  was  afternoon.     We 

♦  Copyright,  1906,  by  H.  lU^^ui^r^^ the       ^ose  and  bathed,  then  saying  we  wished  to 
United  States  of  Axn^Aca.  be  alone.  Went  together  into   the  garden, 
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where  even  at  this  altitude,  now,  at  the  end 
of  August,  the  air  was  still  mild  and 
pleasant  Behind  a  rock  by  a  bed  of 
campanulas  and  other  mountain  flowers  and 
ferns,  was  a  bench  near  to  the  banks  of  a 
little  stream,  on  which  we  seated  ourselves. 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  Horace  ?  "  asked 
Leo,  layinj?  I  lis  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  Sjiy  ?  "  I  answered.  "  That  things  have 
come  about  most  marvellously !  that  we  have 
dreamed  aright  and  laboured  not  in  vain  ; 
that  you  are  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  and 
should  be  the  most  happy." 

He  looked  at  me  somewhat  strangely  and 
answered — 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  she  is  lovely,  is  she  not  ? 
But,"  and  his  voice  dropped  to  its  lowest 
whisper,  "  I  wish,  Horace,  that  Ayesha  were 
a  little  more  human,  even  as  human  as  she 
was  in  the  Caves  of  K6r.  I  don't  think  she 
is  quite  flesh  and  blood ;  I  felt  it  when 
she  kissed  me — if  you  can  call  it  a  kiss — for 
she  barely  touched  my  hair.  Indeed,  how 
can  she  be  who  changed  thus  in  an  hour  ? 
Flesh  and  blood  are  not  born  of  flame, 
Horace." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  she  was  so  born  ?  "  I 
aaked.  "  Like  the  visions  on  the  fire,  may  not 
that  hideous  shape  have  been  but  an  illusion 
of  our  minds?  May  she  not  be  still  the 
same  Ayesha  whom  we  knew  in  Kdr,  not 
re-born,  but  wafted  hither  by  some  mysteri- 
ous agency  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.  Horace,  we  do  not  know — I 
think  that  we  shall  never  know.  But  I 
admit  that  to  me  the  thing  is  terrifying. 
I  am  drawn  to  her  by  an  infinite  attraction  ; 
her  eyes  set  my  blood  on  fire,  the  touch  of 
her  hand  is  as  that  of  a  wand  of  madness 
hid  upon  my  brain.  And  yet  between  us 
there  is  some  wall,  invisible,  still  present. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  only  fancy.  But,  Horace,  I 
think  that  she  is  afraid  of  Atene.  Why,  in 
the  old  days  the  Khania  would  have  been 
dead  and  forgotten  in  an  hour  -you  re- 
member Ustane  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  may  have  grown  more 
gentle,  Leo,  who,  like  ourselves,  has  learned 
hard  lessons." 

"  Yes,"  he  answ^ered,  "  I  hope  that  is  so. 
At  any  rate,  she  has  grown  more  divine — 
only,  Horace,  w^hat  kind  of  a  husband  shall 
I  be  for  that  bright  being,  if  ever  I  get  so 
far  ? " 

"  Why  should  vou  not  get  so  far  ?  "  I 
asked  angrily,  for  his  words  jarred  upon  my 
tense  nerves. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  on 
general  principles,  do  you  think  that  such 


fortune  will  be  allowed  to  a  man  ?  Also, 
what  did  Atene  mean  when  she  said  that 
man  and  spirit  cannot  mate— and — other 
things  ?  " 

''  She  meant  that  she  hoped  they  oould  not, 
I  imagine  ;  and,  Leo,  it  is  useless  to  trouble 
yourself  with  forebodings  that  are  more 
fitted  to  my  years  than  yours,  and  probably 
are  based  on  nothing.  Be  a  philosopher, 
Leo.  You  have  striven  by  wonderful  ways 
such  as  are  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  you  have  attained.  Take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide  you — the  glory,  the  love 
and  the  power — and  let  the  future  look  to 
itself." 

Before  he  could  answer,  Oros  appeared 
from  round  the  rock,  and,  bowing  with  more 
than  his  usual  humility  to  Leo,  said  that  the 
Hesea  desired  our  presence  at  a  service  in 
the  Sanctuary.  E^joiced  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  again  before  he  had  hoped  to  do 
so,  Leo  sprang  up,  and  we  aocompaiiied  him 
back  to  our  apartment. 

Here  priests  were  waiting,  who,  somewhat 
against  his  will,  trimmed  his  hair  and  beard, 
and  would  have  done  the  same  for  me  had  I 
not  refused  their  offices.  Then  they  placed 
gold-embroidered  sandals  on  our  feet,  and 
wrapped  Leo  in  a  magnificent,  white  robe, 
also  richly  worked  with  gold  and  purple ;  a 
somewhat  similar  robe,  but  of  less  ornate 
design,  being  given  to  me.  Lastly,  a  silver 
sceptre  was  thrust  into  his  hand,  and  into 
mine  a  plain  wand.  This  sceptre  was  shaped 
like  a  crook,  and  the  sight  of  it  gave  me 
some  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  forthcoming 
ceremony. 

"  The  crook  of  Osiris ! "  I  whispered  to 
Leo. 

"  Look  here,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't  want 
to  impersonate  any  Egyptian  god,  nor  to  be 
mixed  up  in  their  heathen  idolatries  ;  in  fact, 
I  won't." 

"  Better  go  through  with  it,"  I  suggested  ; 
"  probably  it  is  only  something  symbolical." 

But  Leo,  who,  notwithstanding  the  strange 
circumstances  connected  with  his  life,  re- 
tained the  religious  principles  in  which  I  had 
educated  him,  very  strongly  indeed,  refused 
to  move  an  inch  until  the  nature  of  this 
service  was  made  clear  to  him.  Indeed,  he 
expressed  himself  upon  the  subject  with 
vigour  to  Oros.  At  first  the  priest  seemed 
puzzled  what  to  do,  then  explained  that  the 
forthcoming  ceremony  was  one  of  betrothal. 

On  learning:  this,  Leo  raised  no  further 
objections,  asking  only,  with  some  nen'ous- 
ness,  whether  the  Khania  would  l)e  present. 
Oros  answered  '*  No,"  as  she  had  already 


"Wli«  h«ve  you  to  wy,  Hormce?'" 
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departed  to  Kaloon,  vowing  war  and 
vengeance. 

Then  we  were  led  through  long  passages, 
till  finally  we  emerged  into  the  gallery 
immediately  in  front  of  the  great  wooden 
doors  of  the  apse.  At  our  approach  these 
swung  open,  and  we  entered  it,  Oros  going 
first,  then  Leo,  then  myself,  and  following 
us,  the  procession  of  attendant  priests. 

As  soon  as  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  flaming  pillars,  we 
saw  that  some  great  rite  was  in  progress  in 
the  temple,  for  in  front  of  the  divine  statue 
of  Motherhood,  white-robed,  and  arranged 
in  serried  ranks,  stood  the  company  of  the 
priests  to  the  number  of  over  two  hundred, 
and  behind  these  the  company  of  the  priest- 
esses. Facing  this  congregation,  and  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  two  pillars  of  fire  that 
flared  on  either  side  of  the  shrine,  Ayesha 
herself  was  seated  in  a  raised  chair  so  that 
she  could  be  seen  of  aU,  while  to  her  right 
stood  a  similar  chair,  of  which  I  could  guesc 
the  purpose. 

She  was  unveiled  and  gorgeously  ap- 
parelled, though,  save  for  the  white  beneath, 
her  robes  were  those  of  a  queen  rather  than 
of  a  priestess.  About  her  radiant  brow  ran 
a  narrow  band  of  gold,  whence  rose  the  head 
of  a  hooded  asp  cut  out  of  a  single,  crimson 
jewel,  beneath  which,  in  endless  profusion, 
the  glorious,  waving  hair  flowed  down  and 
around,  hiding  even  the  folds  of  her  purple 
cloak. 

This  cloak,  opening  in  front,  revealed  an 
under- tunic  of  white  silk  cut  low  upon  her 
bosom,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  golden  girdle, 
a  double-headed  snake,  so  like  to  that  which 
"She  "  had  worn  in  Kdr  that  it  might  have 
been  the  same.  Her  naked  arms  were  bare 
of  ornament,  and  in  her  right  hand  she  held 
the  jewelled  sistrum  set  with  its  gems  and 
bells. 

No  empress  could  have  looked  moie  royal, 
and  no  woman  was  ever  half  so  lovely,  for  to 
Ayesha's  human  beauty  was  added  a  spiritual 
gloiy,  her  heritage  alone.  Seeing  her,  we 
could  see  naught  else.  The  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  the  bodies  of  the  worshippers,  the 
rolling  grandeur  of  their  chant  of  welcome 
echoed  from  the  mighty  roof,  the  fearful 
torches  of  living  flame — all  these  things  were 
lost  on  us.  For  there,  new-born,  enthroned, 
her  arms  stretched  out  in  gracious  welcome, 
sat  that  perfect  and  immortal  woman,  the 
appointed  bride  of  one  of  us,  the  friend  and 
lady  of  the  other,  her  divine  presence 
breathing  power,  mystery,  and  love. 

On   we   marched    between   the  ranks  of 


hierophants,  till  Oros  and  the  priests  left  us, 
and  we  stood  alone  face  to  face  with  Avesha. 
Now  she  lifted  her  sceptre,  and  the  cbant 
ceased.  In  the  midst  of  the  following 
silence,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and,  gliding 
down  its  steps,  came  to  where  Leo  stood,  and 
touched  him  on  the  forehead  with  her  sistrum, 
crying  in  a  loud,  sweet  voice — 

"Behold  the  Chosen  of  the  Hesea!" 
whereon  all  that  audience  echoed  in  a  shout 
of  thunder — 

"  Welcome  to  the  Chosen  of  the  Hesea  1 '' 

Then  while  the  echoes  of  that  glad  cry  yet 
rang  round  the  rocky  walls,  Ayesha  motioned 
to  me  to  stand  at  her  side,  and  taking  Leo 
by  the  hand,  drew  him  towards  her,  so  that 
now  he  faced  the  white-robed  companj. 
Holding  him  thus,  she  began  to  speak  in 
clear  and  silvery  tones. 

"  Priests  and  priestesses  of  Hes,  sen'ants 
wnth  her  of  the  Mother  of  the  world,  hear 
me.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  appear  amon^ 
you  as  I  am,  yon  who  heretofore  have  looked 
but  on  a  hooded  shape,  not  knowing  its  form  or 
fashion.  Learn  now  the  reason  that  I  draw 
my  veil.  Ye  see  this  man,  whom  ye  l)elieved 
a  stranger  that  with  his  companion  had 
wandered  to  our  shrine.  I  tell  you  that  he 
is  no  stranger ;  that  of  old,  in  lives  forgotten, 
he  was  my  lord  who  now  conies  to  seek  his 
love  again.     Say,  is  it  not  so,  Kallikrates  ? " 

"  It  is  so,"  answered  Leo. 

"Priests  and  priestesses  of  Hes,  as  ye 
know,  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  the 
right  and  custom  of  her  who  holds  my  place 
to  choose  one  to  be  her  lord.    Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  It  is  so,  0  Hes,"  they  answered. 

She  paused  awhile  ;  then,  with  a  gesture  of 
infinite  sweetness,  turned  to  Leo,  bent  towards 
him  thrice,  and  slowly  sank  ujwn  her  knee. 

"  Say,  thou,"  Ayesha  said,  looking  up  at 
him  with  her  wondrous  eyes,  "siiy  before 
these  here  gathered,  and  all  those  witnesses 
whom  thou  canst  not  Bee,  dost  thou  again 
accept  me  as  thy  affianced  bride  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Lady,"  he  answered,  in  a  deep  bnt 
shaken  voice,  "  now  and  for  ever." 

Then  while  all  watched,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  silence,  Ayesha  rose,  cast  down  her 
sistrum  sceptre  that  rang  upon  the  rocky 
floor,  and  stretched  out  her  anns  towards  him. 

Leo  also  bent  towards  her  and  would 
have  kissed  her  upon  the  lips.  But  I  who 
watched  saw  his  face  grow  white  as  it  drew 
near  to  hers.  While  the  radiance  crept  from 
her  brow  to  his,  turning  his  bright  hair  to 
gold,  I  saw  also  that  this  strong  man 
trembled  like  a  reed  and  seemed  as  though 
he  were  about  to  faU. 
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I  think  that  Ayesha  noted  it  too,  for  ere 
ever  their  lips  met,  she  throst  him  from  her, 
and  again  that  grey  mist  of  fear  gathered  on 
her  face. 

In  an  instant  it  was  gone.  She  had  slipped 
from  him,  and  with  her  hand  held  his  hand 
as  though  to  snpport  him.  Thus  they  stood 
till  his  feet  grew  firm  and  his  strength 
returned. 

Oros  restored  the  sceptre  to  her,  and 
lifting  it,  she  said  — 

"  0  love  and  lord,  take  thou  the  place 
prepared  for  thee,  where  thou  shalt  sit  for 
ever  at  my  side,  for  with  myself  I  give  thee 
more  than  thou  canst  know  or  than  I  will 
tell  thee  now.  Mount  thy  throne,  0  Affianced 
of  Hes,  and  receive  the  worship  of  thy 
priests."^ 

''Nay,**  he  answered  with  a  start,  as  that 
word  fell  upon  his  ears.  "  Here  and  now  I 
say  it  once  and  for  all.  I  am  but  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  strange  gods,  their 
attributes  and  ceremonials.  None  shall  bow 
the  knee  to  me  ;  and  on  earth,  Ayesha,  I  bow 
mine  to  thee  alone.*' 

Now  at  this  bold  speech  some  of  those  who 
heard  it  looked  astonished  and  whispered  to 
each  other,  while  a  voice  called — 

"  Beware,  thou  Chosen,  of  the  anger  of 
the  Mother  1  ** 

Again  for  a  moment  Ayesha  looked  afraid  ; 
then,  with  a  little  laugh,  swept  the  thing 
aside,  saying — 

"Surely  with  that  I  should  be  content. 
For  me,  O  Love,  thy  adoration  ;  for  thee  the 
betrothal  song,  no  more.** 

So,  having  no  choice,  Leo  mounted  the 
throne,  where  notwithstanding  his  splendid 
presence,  enhanced  as  it  was  by  those  glitter- 
mg  robes,  he  looked  ill  enough  at  ease— as, 
indeed,  must  any  man  of  his  faith  and  race. 
Happily,  however,  if  some  act  of  semi- 
idolatrons  worship  had  been  proposed,  Ayesha 
found  a  means  to  prevent  its  celebration,  and 
soon  all  such  matters  were  forgotten  both  by 
the  singers  who  sang,  and  we  who  listened 
to  the  majestic  chant  that  followed. 

Of  its  words,  unfortunately,  we  were  able 
to  understand  but  little,  both  because  of  the 
volume  of  sound  and  of  the  secret,  priestly 
language  in  which  it  was  given,  though  its 
general  purport  could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  female  voices  began  it,  singing  very  low, 
and  conveying  a  strange  impression  of  time 
and  distance.  Now  followed  bursts  of  glad- 
Deas  alternating  with  melancholy  chords 
suggesting  sighs  and  tears  and  sorrows  long 
endured,  and  at  the  end  a  joyous,  triumphant 
psan  thrown  to  and  fro  between  the  men 


and  women  singers,  terminating  in  one  united 
chorus  repeated  again  and  again,  louder  and 
yet  louder,  till  it  culminasted  in  a  veritable 
crash  of  melody,  then  of  a  sudden  ceased. 

Ayesha  rose  and  waved  her  sceptre,  where- 
on ail  the  company  bowed  thrice  ;  then  turned 
and,  breaking  into  some  sweet,  low  chant  that 
sounded  like  a  lullaby,  marched,  rank  after 
rank,  across  the  width  of  the  Sanctuary  and 
through  the  carven  doors,  which  closed 
behipd  the  last  of  them. 

When  all  had  gone,  leaving  us  alone,  save 
for  the  priest  Oros  and  the  priestess  Papave, 
who  remained  in  attendance  on  their  mistress, 
Ayesha,  who  sat  gazing  before  her  with 
dreaming,  empty  eyes,  seemed  to  awake,  for 
she  rose  and  said — 

*'  A  noble  chant,  is  it  not,  and  an  ancient? 
It  was  the  wedding  song  of  the  feast  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  at  Behbit  in  Egypt,  and  there  I 
heard  it  before  ever  I  saw  the  darksome 
Caves  of  Kdr.  Often  have  I  observed,  my 
Holly,  that  music  lingers  longer  than  aught 
else  in  this  changeful  world,  though  it  is  rare 
that  the  very  words  should  remain  unvaried. 
Come,  beloved — tell  me,  by  what  name  shall 
I  call  thee  ?  Thou  art  Kallikrates,  and 
yet *' 

"  CaU  me  Leo,  Ayesha,*'  he  answered,  "  as 
I  waa  christened  in  the  only  life  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge.  This  Kallikrates  seems 
to  have  been  an  unlucky  man,  and  the  deeds 
he  did,  if  in  truth  he  was  aught  other  than  a 
tool  in  the  hand  of  Destiny,  have  bred  no 
good  to  the  inheritors  of  his  body — or  his 
spirit,  whichever  it  may  be — or  to  those 
women  with  whom  his  life  was  intertwined. 
Call  me  Leo,  then,  for  of  Kallikrates  I  have 
had  enough  since  that  night  when  I  looked 
upon  the  last  of  him  in  Kor." 

**Ah !  I  remember,'*  she  answered — "  when 
thou  sawest  thvself  lying  in  that  narrow  bed, 
and  I  sang  thee  a  song,  did  1  not,  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future?  I  can  recall  two 
lines  of  it ;  the  rest  I  have  forgotten — 

^*  Onward,  never  weary,  clad  with  splendour  for  a  robe ! 
Till  accomplished  be  onr  fate,  and  the  night  is  rushing 
down. 

"  Yes,  my  Leo,  now  indeed  we  are  *  clad  with 
splendour  for  a  robe,*  and  now  our  fate 
draws  near  to  its  accomplishment.  Then 
perchance  will  come  the  downrushing  of  the 
night  ** ;  and  she  sighed,  looked  up  tenderly, 
and  said  :  ''  See,  1  am  talking  to  thee  m 
Arabic.     Hast  thou  foigotten  it  ?  ** 

"  No.** 

"  Then  let  it  be  our  tongue,  for  I  love  it 
best  of  all,  who  lisped  it  at  my  mother's  knee. 
Now  leave  me  here  alone  awhile ;  I  would 
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think.  Also,"  she  added  thoughtfully,  and 
speaking  with  a  strange  and  impressive  in- 
flexion of  the  voice,  "  there  are  some  to  whom 
I  most  give  audience." 

♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

So  we  went,  all  of  us  supposing  that 
Ayesha  was  about  to  receive  a  deputation 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mountain  Tribes  who 
came  to  felicitate  her  upon  her  betrothal. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  THIBD  ORDEAL. 

An  hour,  two  hours  passed,  while  we  two 
strove  to  rest  in  our  sleeping-place,  but  could 
not,  for  some  influence  disturbed  us. 

"  Why  does  not  Ayesha  come  ? "  asked 
Leo  at  length,  pausing  in  his  walk  up  and 
down  the  room.  "  I  want  to  see  her  again  ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  be  apart  from  her.  I  feel 
as  though  she  were  drawing  me  to  her." 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  Ask  Oros  ;  he  is 
outside  the  door." 

So  he  went  and  asked  him  ;  but  Oros  only 
smiled  and  answered  that  the  Hesea  had 
not  entered  her  chamber,  so  doubtless  she 
must  still  remain  in  the  Sanctuary. 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  look  for  her.  Come, 
Oros,  and  you  too,  Horace." 

Oros  bowed,  but  declined,  saying  that  he 
WBfl  bidden  to  bide  at  our  door,  adding  that 
we,  "to  whom  all  the  paths  were  open," 
could  return  to  the  Sanctuary  if  we  thought 
well. 

"I  do  think  well,"  replied  Leo  sharply. 
"Will  you  come,  Horace,  or  shall  I  go 
alone  ? " 

I  hesitated.  The  Sanctuary  was  a  public 
place,  it  is  true,  but  Ayesha  had  said  that  she 
desired  to  be  alone  there  for  a  while.  Without 
more  words,  however,  Leo  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  started. 

"  You  will  never  find  your  way,"  I  said, 
and  followed  him. 

We  went  down  the  long  passages,  that  were 
dimly  lighted  with  lamps,  and  came  to  the 
gallery.  Here  we  found  no  lamps  ;  still  we 
groped  our  way  to  the  great  wooden  doors. 
They  were  shut,  but  Leo  pushed  upon  them 
impatiently,  and  one  of  them  swung  open  a 
little,  so  that  we  could  squeeze  ourselves 
between  them.  As  we  passed,  it  closed 
noiselessly  behind  us. 

Now  we  should  have  been  in  the  Sanctuary, 
and  in  the  full  blaze  of  those  awful  columns 
of  living  fire.  But  they  were  out,  or  we  had 
strayed  elsewhere  ;  at  least,  the  darkness  was 
intense.     We  tried  to  work  our  way  back  to 


the  doors  again,  but  could  not.    We  were 
lost. 

More,  something  oppressed  us ;  we  did  not 
dare  to  speak.  We  went  on  a  few  paoes  and 
stopped,  for  we  became  awaire  that  we  were 
not  alone.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  thronging  multitiide, 
but  not  of  men  and  women.  Beings  pressed 
about  us  ;  we  could  feel  their  robes,  yet 
could  not  touch  them  ;  we  could  feel  their 
breath,  bat  it  was  cold.  The  air  stirred  all 
round  us  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  paaaed  in 
endless  numbers.  It  was  as  though  we  had 
entered  a  cathedral  filled  with  the  vast 
congregation  of  all  the  dead  who  onoe  had 
worshipped  there.  We  grew  afraid — my  face 
was  damp  with  fear,  the  hair  stood  up  upon 
my  head.  We  seemed  to  have  wand^ed 
into  a  hall  of  the  Shades. 

At  length  light  appeared  far  away,  and  we 
saw  that  it  emanated  from  the  two  piUan  of 
fire  which  burned  on  either  side  of  the  Shrine, 
that  of  a  sudden  had  become  luminons.  So 
we  were  in  the  Sanctuary,  and  still  near  to 
the  doors.  Now  those  pillars  were  nofe 
bright ;  they  were  low  and  lurid  ;  the  lays 
from  them  scarcely  reached  us  standing  in  the 
dense  shadow. 

But  if  we  could  not  be  seen  in  them,  we 
still  could  see.  Look  1  Yonder  sat  Ayesha 
on  a  throne,  and  oh  1  she  was  awful  in  her 
deathlike  majesty.  The  blue  light  of  the 
sunken  columns  played  upon  her,  and  in  it  she 
sat  erect,  with  such  a  face  and  mien  of  pride 
as  no  human  creature  ever  wore.  Power 
seemed  to  flow  from  her ;  yes,  it  flowed  from 
those  wide-set,  glittering  eyes  like  light  from 
jewels. 

She  seemed  a  Queen  of  Death  receiving 
homage  from  the  dead.  More,  she  um 
receiving  homage  from  dead  or  living — I 
know  not  which — for,  as  I  thonght  it,  a 
shadowy  Shape  arose  before  the  throne  tuid 
bent  the  knee  to  her,  then  another,  and 
another,  and  another. 

As  each  vague  Being  appeared  and  bowed 
its  starry  h^,  she  raised  her  sceptre  in 
answering  salutation.  We  could  hear  Uie 
distant  tinkle  of  the  sistnim  bells,  the  only 
sound  in  all  that  place  ;  yes,  and  see  her  lips 
move,  though  no  whisper  reached  us  from 
them.    Surely  spirits  were  worshipping  her ! 

We  gripped  each  other.  We  shraiu:  back 
and  found  the  door.  It  gave  to  our  push. 
Now  we  were  in  the  passages  again,  and  now 
we  had  reached  our  room. 

At  its  entrance  Oros  was  standing  as  we 
had  left  him.  He  greeted  us  with  his  fixed 
smile,  taking  no  note  of  the  terror  written  on 
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our  faces.  We  passed  him,  and  entering  the 
room,  stared  at  each  other. 

"What  is  she?"  gasped  Leo.  "An 
angel  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  something  of  that 
sort."  But  to  myself  I  thought  that  there 
are  doubtless  many  kinds  of  angels. 

"  And  what  were  those — those  shadows — 
doing  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

"  Welcoming  her  after  her  transformation, 
I  suppose.  But  perhaps  they  were  not 
shadows — only  priests  disguised  and  conduct- 
ing some  secret  ceremonial  1 " 

Leo  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no 
other  answer. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Oros, 
entering,  said  that  the  Hesea  commanded 
our  presence  in  her  chamber. 

So,  still  oppressed  with  fear  and  wonder — 
for  what  we  had  seen  was  perhaps  more 
dreadful  than  anything  that  had  gone  before 
— we  went,  to  find  Ayesha  seated  and  looking 
somewhat  weary,  but  otherwise  unchanged. 
With  her  was  the  priestess  Papave,  who  had 
just  unrobed  her  of  the  royal  mantle  which 
she  wore  in  the  Sanctuary. 

Ayesha  beckoned  Leo  to  her,  taking  his 
hand  and  searching  his  face  with  her  eyes, 
not  without  anxiety,  as  I  thought. 

Now  I  turned,  purposing  to  leave  them 
alone  ;  but  she  saw,  and  said  to  me,  smiling — 

"  Why  wouldst  thou  f oi-sake  us,  Holly  ? 
To  go  back  to  the  Sanctuary  once  more  ?  " 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  meaning  in  her 
glance.  "  Hast  thou  questions  to  ask  of  the 
statue  of  the  Mother  yonder,  that  thou  lovest 
the  place  'so  much  ?  They  say  it  speaks, 
telling  of  the  future  to  those  who  dare  to 
kneel  beside  it  uncompanioned  from  night 
till  dawn.  Yet  I  have  often  done  so,  but  to 
me  it  has  never  spoken,  though  none  long  to 
learn  the  future  more."  ., 

I  made  no  answer,  nor  did  she  seem  to 
expect  any,  for  she  went  on  at  once — 

"  Nay,  bide  here,  and  let  us  have  done  with 
all  sad  and  solemn  thoughts.  We  three  will 
sup  together  as  of  old,  and  for  a  while  forget 
our  fears  and  cares,  and  be  happy  as  children 
who  know  not  sin  and  death,  nor  that  change 
which  is  death  indeed.  Oros,  await  my  lord 
without.  Papave,  I  will  call  thee  later  to 
disrobe  me.    Till  then  let  none  disturb  us." 

The  room  that  Ayesha  inhabited  was  not 
very  large,  as  we  saw  by  the  hanging  lamps 
with  which  it  was  lighted.  It  was  plainly 
though  richly  furnished,  the  rock  walls  being 
covered  with  tapestries,  and  the  tables  and 
chairs  inlaid  with  silver  ;  but  the  only  token 
that  here  a  woman  had  her  home  was  that 


about  it  stood  several  bowls  of  flowers.  One 
of  these,  I  remember,  was  filled  with  the 
delicate  harebells  I  had  admired,  dug  up 
roots  and  all,  and  set  in  moss. 

"  A  poor  place,"  said  Ayesha,  "  yet  better 
than  that  in  which  I  dwelt  those  two  thousand 
years  awaiting  thy  coming,  Leo ;  for  see, 
beyond  it  is  a  garden,  wherein  I  sit,"  and  she 
sank  down  upon  a  couch  by  the  taUe, 
motioning  to  us  to  take  our  places  opposite  to 
her. 

The  meal  was  simple  ;  for  us,  eggs  boiled 
hard  and  cold  venison  ;  for  her,  milk,  some 
little  cakes  of  flour,  and  mountain  berries. 

Presently  Leo  threw  off  his  gorgeous, 
purple-broidered  robe,  which  he  stiU  wore, 
and  cast  upon  a  chair  the  crook-headed 
sceptre  that  Oros  had  again  thrust  into  his 
hand.     Ayesha  smiled  as  he  did  so,  saying— 

"  It  would  seem  that  thou  boldest  these 
sacred  emblems  in  but  small  respect." 

"Very  small,"  he  answered.  "Thou 
heardest  my  words  in  the  Sanctuary,  Ayesha ; 
so  let  us  make  a  pact.  Thy  religion  I  do  not 
understand,  but  I  understand  my  own,  and 
not  even  for  thy  sake  will  I  take  part  in  what 
I  hold  to  be  idolatiy." 

Now  I  thought  that  she  would  be  angered 
by  this  plain  speaking,  but  she  only  bowed 
her  head  and  answered  meekly — 

"  Thy  wiU  is  mine,  Leo,  though  it  will  not 
be  easy  always  to  ex^ain  thy  absence  from 
the  ceremonies  in  the  Temple.  Yet  thou  hast 
a  right  to  thine  own  faith,  which  doubtless  is 
mine  also." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  he  asked,  looking 
up. 

"  Because  all  great  Faiths  are  the  same, 
changed  a  little  to  suit  the  needs  of  passing 
times  and  peoples.  What  taught  that  of 
Egypt,  which,  in  a  fashion,  we  stUl  follow 
here  ?  That  hidden  in  a  multitude  of 
manifestations,  one  Power,  great  and  good, 
rules  all  the  universes :  that  the  holy  shall 
inherit  a  life  eternal,  and  the  vile,  eternal 
death  :  that  men  shall  be  shaped  and  judged 
by  their  own  deeds,  and  here  and  hereafter 
drink  of  the  cup  which  they  have  brewed : 
that  their  real  home  is  not  on  earth,  hot 
beyond  the  earth,  where  all  riddles  shall  be 
answered  and  all  sorrow  cease.  Say,  dost 
thou  believe  these  things,  aa  I  do  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Ayesha  ;  but  Hes  or  Isis  is  thy 
goddess,  for  hast  thou  not  told  us  tales  <rf 
thy  dealings  with  her  in  the  past,  and  did  we 
not  hear  thee  make  thy  prayer  to  her  ?  Who, 
then,  is  this  goddess  Hes  ?  " 

"  Know,  Leo,  that  she  is  what  I  named 
her — Nature's  soul;  no  divinity,    bat  the 
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secret  Spirit  of  the  World  ;  that  universal 
Motherhood  whose  symbol  thou  hast  seen 
yonder,  and  in  whose  mysteries  lie  hid  all 
earthly  life  and  knowledge." 

"Does,  then,  this  merciful  Motherhood 
follow  her  votaries  with  death  and  evil,  as 
thoa  sayest  she  has  followed  thee  for  thy  dis- 
obedience, and  me — and  another — because  of 
some  unnatural  vows  broken  long  ago  ?  ^' 
Leo  asked  quietly. 

Resting  her  arm  upon  the  table,  Ayesha 
looked  at  him  with  sombre  eyes  and 
answer^ — 

"In  that  Faith  of  thine  of  which  thou 
gpeakest  are  there  perchance  two  gods,  each 
having  many  ministers  :  a  god  of  good  and  a 
god  of  evil,  an  Osiris  and  a  Set  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"I  thought  it.  And  the  god  of  ill  is 
strong,  is  he  not,  and  can  put  on  the  shape 
of  good  ?  Tell  me,  then,  Leo,  in  the  world 
tiiat  is  to-day,  whereof  I  know  so  little,  hast 
thou  ever  heard  of  frail  souls  who  for  some 
earthly  bribe  have  sold  themselves  to  that 
evil  one,  or  to  his  minister,  and  been  paid 
their  price  in  bitterness  and  anguish  ?  " 

"All  wicked  folk  do  as  much  in  this  form 
or  in  that,"  he  answered. 

"  And  if  once  there  lived  a  woman  who 
was  mad  with  the  thii*st  for  beauty,  for  life, 
for  wisdom,  and  for  love,  might  she  not — oh ! 
might  she  not  perchance " 

"  Sell  herself  to  the  god  called  Set,  or  one 
of  his  aDgels  ?  Ayesha,  dost  thou  mean  " — 
and  Ijeo  rose,  speaking  in  a  voice  that  was 
full  of  fear — "  that  thou  art  such  a  woman  ?  " 

''  And  if  so  ?  "  she  asked,  also  rising  and 
drawing  slowly  near  to  him. 

"  If  so,"  he  answered  hoarsely,  "  if  so,  I 
think  that  perhaps  we  had  best  fulfil  our 
fates  apart " 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  with  a  little  scream  of 
pain  as  though  a  knife  hsA  stabbed  her, 
"  wouldst  thou  awav  to  Atene  ?  I  tell  thee 
that  thou  canst  not  leave  me.  I  have  power 
— above  all  men  thou  shouldst  know  it,  whom 
once  I  slew.  Nay,  thou  hast  no  memory, 
poor  creature  of  a  breath,  and  I — I  remember 
too  well.  I  will  not  hold  thee  dead  again — 
III  hold  thee  living.  Look  now  on  my 
beauty,  Leo" — and  she  bent  her  swaying 
form  towards  him,  compelling  him  with  her 
glorions,  alluring  eyes — "  and  begone  if  thou 
canst.  Why,  thou  drawest  nearer  to  me. 
Man,  that  is  not  the  path  of  flight. 

**  Nay,  I  will  not  tempt  thee  with  these 
common  lures.  Go,  Leo,  if  thou  wilt.  Go, 
mj  loTe,  and  leave  me  to  my  loneliness  and 
my  sin.     Now  —at  once.    Atene  will  shelter 


thee  till  spring,  when  thou  canst  cross  the 
mountains  and  return  to  thine  own  world 
again,  and  to  those  things  of  common  life 
which  are  thy  joy.  See,  Leo,  I  veil  myself, 
that  thou  mayst  not  be  tempted,"  and  she 
flung  the  corner  of  her  cloak  about  her  head, 
then  asked  a  sudden  question  through  it — 

"Didst  thou  not  but  now  return  to  the 
Sanctuary  with  Holly  after  I  bade  thee  leave 
me  there  alone  ?  Methought  I  saw  the  two 
of  you  standing  by  its  doors." 

"Yes,  we  came  to  seek  thee,"  he  answered. 
"And  found  more  than  ye  sought,  as 
often  chances  to  the  bold — is  it  not  so  ? 
Well,  I  willed  that  ye  should  come  and  see, 
and  protected  you  where  others  might  have 
died." 

"  What  didst  thou  there  upon  the  throne, 
and  whose  were  those  forms  which  we  saw 
bending  before  thee  ?  "  he  asked  coldly. 

"  I  have  ruled  in  many  shapes  and  lands, 
Leo.  Perchance  they  were  ancient  com- 
panions and  ser^^itors  of  mine  come  to  greet 
me  once  again  and  to  hear  my  tidings.  Or 
perchance  they  were  but  shadows  of  thy 
brain,  pictures  like  those  upon  the  fire,  that 
it  pleased  me  to  summon  to  thy  sight,  to  try 
thy  strength  and  constancy. 

"  Leo  Vincey,  know  now  the  truth  :  that 
all  things  are  illusions,  even  that  there  exists 
no  future  and  no  past,  that  what  has  been 
and  what  shall  be  already  is  eternally. 
Know  that  I,  Ayesha,  am  but  a  magic 
wraith,  foul  when  thou  seest  me  foul,  fair 
when  thou  seest  me  fair ;  a  spirit-bubble 
reflecting  a  thousand  lights  in  the  sunshine 
of  thy  smile,  grey  as  dust  and  gone  in  the 
shadow  of  thy  frown.  Think  of  the  throned 
Queen  before  whom  the  shadowy  Powers 
bowed,  and  worship,  for  that  is  I.  Think  of 
the  hideous,  withered  Thing  thou  sawest 
naked  on  the  rock,  and  flee  away,  for  that  is 
I.  Or  keep  me  lovely,  and  adore,  knowing 
all  evil  centred  in  my  spirit,  for  that  is  I. 
Now,  Leo,  thou  hast  the  truth.  Put  me 
from  thee  for  ever  and  for  ever  if  thou  wilt, 
and  be  safe ;  or  clasp  me,  clasp  me  to  thy 
heart,  and  in  payment  for  my  lips  and  love 
take  my  sin  upon  thy  head  !  Nay,  Holly, 
be  thou  silent,  for  now  he  must  judge 
alone." 

Leo  turned,  as  I  thought,  at  first,  to  find 
the  door.  Bnt  it  was  not  so,  for  he  did  but 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  awhile.  Then 
he  came  back  to  where  Ayesha  stood,  and 
spoke  quite  simply  and  in  a  very  quiet  voice, 
such  as  men  of  his  nature  often  assume  in 
moments  of  great  emotion. 

"  Ayesha,"  he  said,  "  when  I  saw  thee  as 
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thou  wast,  aged  and — ^thou  knowest  how — I 
dung  to  thee.  Now,  when  thou  hast  told 
me  the  secret  of  this  unholy  pact  of  thine, 
when  with  my  eyes,  at  least,  I  have  seen  thee 
reigning  a  mistress  of  spirits  good  or  ill,  yet 
I  cling  to  thee.  Let  thy  sin,  great  or  little 
— whatever  it  is — be  my  sin  also.  In  truth, 
I  feel  its  weight  sink  to  my  soul  and  become 
a  part  of  me  ;  and  although  I  have  no  vision 
or  power  of  prophecy,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
not  escape  its  punishment.  Well,  though  I 
be  innocent,  let  me  bear  it  for  thy  sake.  I 
am  content." 

Ayesha  heai"d,  the  cloak  slipped  from  her 
head,  and  for  a  moment  she  stood  silent  like 
one  amazed,  then  burst  into  a  passion  of 
sudden  tears.  Down  she  went  before  him, 
and  clinging  to  his  garments,  she  bowed  her 
stately  shape  until  her  forehead  touched  the 
ground.  Yes,  that  proud  being,  who  was 
more  than  mortal,  whose  nostrils  but  now 
had  drunk  the  incense  of  the  homage  of 
ghosts  or  spirits,  humbled  herself  at  this 
man^s  feet. 

With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  half- 
maddened  at  the  piteous  sight,  Leo  sprang 
to  one  side,  then  stooping,  lifted  and  led  her 
still  weeping  to  the  couch. 

"  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  hast  done," 
Ayesha  said  at  last.  '*  Let  all  thou  sawest 
on  the  Mountain's  crest  or  in  the  Sanctuary 
be  but  visions  of  the  night ;  let  that  tale  of 
an  offended  goddess  be  a  parable,  a  fable,  if 
thou  wilt.  This  at  least  is  true,  that  ages 
since,  I  sinned  for  thee  and  against  thee  and 
another ;  that  ages  since,  I  bought  beauty 
and  life  indefinite  wherewith  I  might  win 
thee  and  endow  thee  at  a  cost  which  few 
would  dare ;  that  I  have  paid  interest  on 
the  debt,  in  mockery,  utter  loneliness,  and 
daily  pain  which  scarce  could  be  endured, 
until  the  bond  fell  due  at  last  and  must  be 
satisfied. 

"  Yes,  how  I  may  not  tell  thee,  thou  and 
thou  alone  stoodst  between  me  and  the  full 
discharge  of  this  most  dreadful  debt — for 
know  that  in  mercy  it  is  given  to  us  to 
redeem  one  another." 

Now  he  would  have  spoken,  but  with  a 
motion  of  her  hand  she  bade  him  be  silent, 
and  continued — 

"  See  now,  Leo  ;  three  great  dangers  has 
thy  body  passed  of  late  upon  its  journey  to 
my  side  :  the  Death-hounds,  the  Mountains, 
and  the  Precipice.  Know  that  these  were 
but  types  and  ordained  foreshado wings  of 
the  last  threefold  trial  of  thy  soul.  From 
the  pursuing  passions  of  Atene,  which  must 
have  undone  us  both,  thou  hast  fled  vic- 


torious. Thou  hast  endured  the  desert 
loneliness  of  the  sands  and  snows,  starving 
for  a  comfort  that  never  came.  Even  when 
the  avalanche  thundered  round  thee,  thy 
faith  stood  fast,  as  it  stood  above  the  Pit  of 
flame,  while  after  bitter  years  of  doubt  a 
rushing  flood  of  horror  swallowed  up  thy 
hopes.  As  thou  didst  descend  the  glader^s 
steep,  not  knowing  what  lay  beneath  that 
fearful  path,  so  but  now  of  thine  own  choice, 
for  very  love  of  me,  thou  hast  plunged  head- 
long into  an  abyss  that  is  deeper  far,  to 
share  its  terrors  with  my  spirit.  Doet  ihoa 
understand  at  last  ?  " 

"  Something ;  not  all,  I  think,"  he 
answered  slowly. 

"Surely  thou  art  wrapped  in  a  double 
veil  of  blindness,"  she  cried  impatiently. 
"  Listen  again : 

"Hadst  thou  yielded  to  Natore^s  crying 
and  rejected  me  but  yesterday,  in  that  fool 
shape  I  must  perchance  have  lingered  for 
uncounted  time,  playing  the  poor  part  of 
priestess  of  a  forgotten  faith.  This  me  the 
first  temptation,  the  ordeal  of  thy  fleA— 
nay,  not  the  first — the  second,  for  Atenc 
and  her  lurings  were  the  first.  But  thou 
wast  loyal,  and  in  the  magic  of  ti^  con- 
quering love  my  beauty  and  my  womaiibood 
were  re-born. 

"  Hadst  thou  rejected  me  to-night^  when, 
as  I  was  bidden  to  do,  I  showed  thee  that 
vision  in  the  Sanctuary  and  confoased  to 
thee  my  soul's  black  crime,  then  hopdesBand 
helpless,  unshielded  by  my  earthly  poiver,  I 
must  have  wandered  on  into  the  m^  and 
endless  night  of  solitude.  This  vas  the 
third  appointed  test,  the  trial  of  thj  ^rit ; 
and  by  thv  steadfastness,  Leo,  thou  hast 
loosed  the  hand  of  Destiny  from  ahottt  my 
throat.  Now  I  am  regenerate  in  lliee— 
through  thee  may  hope  again  for  aoniB  true 
life  beyond,  which  tnou  shalt  share.  And 
yet,  and  yet,  if  thou  shouldst  suffer,  w  well 

may  chance " 

"Then  I  suffer,  and  there's  an  end,'" 
broke  in  Leo  serenely.  "Save  for  a  few 
things,  my  mind  is  clear,  and  there  srail  be 
justice  for  us  all  at  last.  If  I  have  laofan 
the  bond  that  bound  thee,  if  I  havB  freed 
thee  from  some  threatening,  spiritoat  ill  bv 
taking  a  risk  upon  my  head,  well,  I  haV9  not 
lived  and,  if  need  be,  shall  not  die  in  tain. 
So  let  us  have  done  with  all  these  proifaieBis ; 
or,  rather,  first  answer  thou  me  one. 
Ayesha,  how  wast  thou  changed  upon  that 
peak?" 

"  In  flame  I  left  thee,  Leo,  and  in  flame  I 
did  return,  as  in  flame,  mayhap,  we  shaU 
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both  depart.  Or  perhaps  the  change  was  ui 
the  eyes  of  all  of  you  who  watched,  and  not 
in  this  shape  of  mine.  I  have  atiswered. 
Seek  to  learn  no  more." 

"One  thing  I  do  still  seek  to  learn. 
Ayesha,  we  were  betrothed  to-night.  When 
wUt  thou  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  she  answered  hurriedly, 
her  voice  quivering  as  she  spoke.  "  Leo, 
thou  must  put  that  hope  from  thy  thoughts 
awhile,  and  for  some  few  months,  a  year 
perchance,  be  content  to  play  the  part  of 
friend  and  lover." 

"Why  so?"  he  asked  with  bitter  disap- ' 
pointment.     "  Ayesha,  those  parts  have  been 
mine  for  many  a  day  ;    more,  I  grow  no 
younger,  and,  unlike  thee,  shall  soon  be  old.  _ 
Also,  life  is  fleeting,  and  sometimes  I  think 
that  I  near  its  end." 

"  Speak  no  such  evil-omened  words'! "  she 
said,  springing  from  the  couch  and  stamping 
her  sandalled  foot  upon  the  ground  in  anger 
born  of  fear.  "  Yet  thou  sayest  truth  : . 
thou  art  unfortified  against  the  accidents  6i . 
time  and  chance.  Oh  !  horrible,  horrible! 
thou  mightest  die  again,  and  leave  me 
living ! " 

"  Then  give  me  of  thy  life,  Ayesha." 

"That  would  I  gladly,  all  of  it,  couldst 
thou  but  repay  me  with  the  boon  of  death  * 
to  come. 

"  Oh,  ye  poor  mortals !"  she  went  on  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  passion  ;  "  ye  beseech  your 
gods  for  the  gift  of  many  years,  being 
Ignorant  that  ye  would  sow  a  seed  within' 
your  breasts  whence  ye  must  garner  ten 
thousand  miseries.  Know  ye  not  that  this 
world  is  indeed  the  wide  house  of  hell,  in 
whose  chambers  from  time  to  time  the 'spirit 
tarries  a  little  while,  then,  weary  and  aghast, 
speeds  w'ailing  to  the  peace  that  it  has 
won. 

"  Think,  then,  what  it  is  to  live  on  here 
eternally  and  yet  be  human  ;  to  age  in  soul 
and  see  our  beloved  die  and  pass  to  lands 
whither  we  cannot  hope  to  follow ;  to  wait 
while  drop  by  drop  the  curse  of  the  long 
C3nturies  falls  upon  our  imperishable  being, 
like  water  slow  dripping  on  a  diamond  that 
it  cannot  wear,  till  tney  be  born  anew,  forget- 
ful of  us,  and  again  sink  from  our*  helpless 
arms  into  the  void  unknowable. 

"  Think  what  it  is  to  see  the  sins  we  sin, 
the  tempting  look,  the  Avord  idle  or  unkind  — 
aye,  even  the  selfish  thought  or  struggle — 
multiplied  ten  thousandfold  and  more  eternal 
than  ourselves,  spring  up  upon  the  universal 
bosom  of  the  earth  to  be  the  bane  of  a 
million  destinies,  whilst  the  everlasting  Finger 


\vTites  it3  endless  count,  and  a  cold  voice 
of  Justice  cries  in  our  conscience-haunted 
solitiide  :  *  Oh,  soul  unshriven  !  behold  the 
ripening  harvest  thy  wanton  hand  did  scatter, 
and  long  in  vain  for  the  waters  of  forgetful- 


ness: 


» » 


"  Think  what  it  is  to  have  every  earthly 
wisdom,  yet  to  burn  unsatisfied  for  the 
deeper  and  forbidden  draught ;  to  gather  up 
all  wealth  and  power  and  let  them  slip  s^u, 
like  children  weary  of  a  painted  toy ; .  to 
sivoep  the  lyre  of  fame,  and,  maddened  by 
its  jangling  music,  to  stamp  it  small  beneath 
our  feet ;  to  snatch  at  pleasure's  goblet  and 
find  its  wine  is  sand ;  and  at  length,  outworn, 
t6  cast  us  down  and  pray  the  .pitiless  gods 
\4ith  whose  stolen  garment  we  have  wrapped 
oiiiisqlves,  to  take  it  back  again,  and  sujQFer  ns 
to  slink  naked  to  the  grave  1 

"  Such  is  the  life  thou  askest,  Leo.  Say, 
wilt  thou  have  it  now  ?  " 

"  If  it '  may  be  shared  with  thee,"  he 
answered.  "  These  woes  are  bom  of  loneli- 
ness, but  then  our  perfect  fellowship  would 
ttim  them  into  joy."  . 

"  Aye,"  she  said,  "  while  it  was  permitted 
to  endure.  So  be  it,  Leo.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  snows  melt,  we  wiU  journey 
together  to  Libya,  and  there  thou  shak  be 
bp,thed  in  the  Fount  of  Life,  that  forbidden 
Essence  of  which  once  thou  didst  fear  to 
drink.     Afterwards  I  will  wed  thee." 

", That  place  is  closed  for  ever,  Ayesha.'' 

"Not  to  my  feet  and  thine,"  she  answered. 
"  Fear  not,  my  love.  Were  this  mountain 
heaped  thereon,  I  would  blast  a  path  through 
it  w^ith  mine  eyes  and  lay  its  secret  bare. 
Oh  I  would  that  thou  wast  as  I  am,  for  then 
before  to-morrow's  sun  w^e'd  watch  the  rolling 
pillar  thunder  by,  and  thou  shonldst  taste 
its  glory. 

"  But  it  may  not  be.  Hunger  or  cold  can 
starve  thee,  and  waters  drown  ;  swords  can 
slay  thee,  or  sickness  sap  away  thy  strength. 
Hiid  it  not  been  for  the  false  Atene,  who 
disobeyed  my  words,  as  it  was  foredoomed 
that  she  should  do,  by  this  day  we  were 
across  the  mountains,  or  had  travelled  north- 
ward through  the  frozen  desert  and  the 
rivers.  Now  we  must  await  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  for  winter  is  at  hand,  and  in  it,  as 
thou  knowest,  no  man  can  live  upon  their 
heights." 

"Eight  months  till  April  before  we  can 
start,  and  how  long  to  cross  the  mountains, 
and  all  the  vast  distances  beyond,  and  the 
seas  and  the  swamps  of  K6r  ?  Why,  at  the 
best,  Ayesha,  two  years  must  go  by  before 
we  can  even  find  the  place";   and"  he  fell 
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to  entreating  her  to  let  them  be  wed  at  once 
and  journey  afterwards. 

But  she  said.  Nay,  and  nay,  and  nay,  it 
ahonld  oot  be  ;  till  at  length,  as  though  fear- 
ing bis  pleading,  or  that  of  ber  owu  heart, 
ebe  roee  and  diBmissed  us. 

"  Ah,  my  Holly  ! "  she  said  to  me,  ae  we 
three  paired,  "  I  promiaed  thee  and  mj'flelf 
some  few  hours  of  lest  and  of  the  happiness 
of  quiet,  and  thou  seest  how  my  desire 
has  been  fulfilled.  Those  old  Egyptians 
were  wont  to  share  their  feasts  with  one 
grizzly  skeleton,  but  here  I  counted  four 
to-night  that  you  both  could  see,  and  they 
are  named  Fear,  Buspense,  Foreboding,  and 
Love-denied.     Doubtless  also,  when  these 


are  buried,  oUiers  will  come  to  haunt  db  and 
snatch  the  poor  morsel  from  our  lips. 

"  So  hath  it  ever  been  with  me,  wboee 
feet  misfortune  di:^.  Yet  I  hope  on,  wi 
now  many  a  barrier  lies  behind  as ;  and 
Leo,  thou  hast  been  tried  in  the  appointed 
triple  fires,  and  yet  proved  true.  Sweet  be 
thy  slumbers,  0  my  love,  and  sweeter  stiD 
thy  dreams,  for  know,  my  soul  sh^  dure 
them !  I  vow  to  thee  that  to^norrow  veil 
be  happy— aye,  to-morrow  without  fail." 

"  Why  will  she  not  marry  me  at  ooce  ? " 
asked  lieo,  when  we  were  alone  in  oat 
chamber. 

"  Because  she  is  afraid,"  I  answered. 


(7"o  be  continued.) 


A  WEED. 

'X*HB  remnant  of  a  Roman  villa,  strown 
*     With  English  leaves,  from  straggling  chances  screened; 
Labelled  with  rust-crowned  letters ;  and,  grey-grown. 
An  elm,  on  whose  bole  many  a  lance  has  leaned. 


Pomp's  empty  nest  I    Shrunk  vault  where  stood  the  shrine  I 
Here  linger,  worldling  I    Warrior  weary,  read  I 

Lo,  In  this  frame  of  iron,  a  word  divine 
Shines  on  the  shattered  tessera— a  weed  1 

CHARLES  INNISA  BOWEN. 


ARMAND-AU    REVOIR! 


By   L.   G.   MOBERLY.* 


WAS  an  unwilling 
witness  of  that  most 
idyllic  of  love  scenes 
in  a  garden  that  was 
in  itself  an  idyll. 
Most  gladly  would  I 
have  shown  myself 
to  the  two  young 
things  unconscious 
of  my  presence,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  less  cruel  to  remain  quietly 
in  the  little  pergola  overhung  with  masses 
of  wisteria  and  banksia  roses  in  full  flower, 
than  to  break  out  upon  them,  to  their  em- 
barrassment and  annoyance. 

The  chance  which  had  brought  me  to  sit 
that  morning  in  the  fragrant  little  pergola 
helped  to  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
coincidences  that  gave  me  a  knowledge  of 
those  two  other  lives — lives  which  never 
touched  my  own,  yet  into  whose  innermost 
recesses  I  had  such  strange  glimpses. 

The  murmur  of  voices  from  the  path,  im- 
mediately outside  the  entrance  to  the  pergola, 
was  the  first  intimation  I  received  that  some- 
one besides  myself  had  discovered  thisf  ragrant 
corner  of  that  most  lovely  garden. 

It  was  a  man's  voice  that  spoke  first,  in 
French,  eager,  impetuous,  and,  as  I  imagined, 
youthful. 

C*  Beloved,"  he  said,  "  is  it  true  ?   Are  you 
sure  ?    Will  love  be  enough  ?  " 

"  Enough  ?  "  The  answer  evidently  came 
from  a  girl ;  the  tones  were  so  fresh,  so  clear, 
but  with  a  penetrating  sweetness  in  them 
which  gave  me  the  certainty  that  a  woman's 
soul,  strong  and  loving,  lay  behind  that  clear, 
young  voice.  "  If  you  knew  how  glad — how- 
glad  I  am  tiiat  I  am  free  to  choose  love,  to 
follow  my  heart !    Love  is  enough."!? 

The  last  words  were  very  simply  said,  but 
they  held  a  depth  of  meaning  that  made  my 
foolish  old  heart  give  a  leap  of  sympathy. 
Love  ? — enough  ? 

Yes,  surely,  in  a  world  that  sang  of  love 
and  youth :  where  the  spring  sunlight  touched 
the  vine  leaves  into  vivid  green  ;  where  the 
birds  sang  even  amongst  the  dark  cypresses  ; 


*  CoDTiight,  1906,  by  Waidj  Lock  and  Co.,  Limited, 
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where  the  scent  of  the  pale  wisteria  flowers 
and  of  the  banksia  roses  round  me  filled  the 
soft  air  with  fragrance. 

"Love  is  enough,"  she  repeated,  "with 
you,  Armand." 

"But  you  give  up  so  much,"  he  said 
doubtfully.  "  I  take  everything  ;  the  sacrifice 
is  all  yours." 

"  Sacrifice ! "  she  cried,  a  ring  of  glad  pride 
in  her  voice.  "  Do  you  think  I  care  for  rank 
and  all  that  rank  brings  ?  I  am  glad  I  was 
bom  too  late  to  have  to  wear  a  crown  that  is 
so  thorny— so  thorny,"  she  repeated  almost 
dreamily.  "  I  am  free  to  give  myself  to  you. 
Sacrifice?"  she  laughed  softly.  "There  is 
no  sacrifice  in  going  into  Paradise." 

As  she  spoke  those  words,  the  two  paused 
in  their  walk  along  the  path,  and  through 
the  delicate  wisteria  and  banksia  leaves  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  them  both. 

They  were  young,  but  there  was  no  imma- 
turity or  lack  of  purpose  in  either  face. 

The  man's  glowed  with  strong  feeling,  his 
eyes  never  left  the  face  of  the  girl  by  his  side. 
In  height  she  was  almost  his  equal,  and  the 
eyes  she  turned  on  him  were  nearly  on  a  level 
with  his  own.  Turned  thus,  I  could  see  her 
features  perfectly,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
indelibly  printed  on  my  memory,  never  again 
to  be  forgotten. 

Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  deep  sky,  glimpses 
of  which  I  could  catch  through  the  waving 
leaves  above  me ;  they  shone  with  a  love-light 
which  might  well  have  made  proud  the  man 
for  whom  they  shone ;  her  delicately  cut 
nose  and  well-formed  mouth  bore  the  stamp 
of  high  breeding,  the  colouring  of  her  cheeks 
was  dainty  as  the  apple  blossom  in  the 
meadow  beyond  the  garden  ;  the  sunlight 
gleaming  in  her  hair  wove  it  into  a  coronet 
of  gold.  She  moved  with  the  stately  tread 
of  a  young  queen ;  yet  as  she  looked  at  the 
man,  there  was  a  beautiful  surrender  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  tremulous  smile  played  about  her 
mouth. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  with  a  sort  of 
reverence  and,  stooping  his  dark  head,  kissed 
it  tenderly.  Looking  at  him,  I  felt  that  he 
was  worthy  of  the  love  even  of  such  a  woman 
as  this.  His  face  was  strong,  yet  gentle ;  there 
Avas  no  weakness  in  the  firm  mouth,  nothing 
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bat  purity  and  manliness  in  the  straight- 
forward glance. 

"  Beloved,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook, 
"  will  you  never  regret  aU  that  you  will  lose 
if  you  come  into  Paradise  with  nie  ?  " 

'*  Never,"  she  said  quietly.  *^o  enter 
Paradise  with  you,  Armand,  that  is  enougEJ" 
And  she  turned  her  beautiful  face  to  ms 
and  let  him  kiss  her  softly  on  the  lips. 

I  caught  my  breath  as  they  turned  away. 
I  found  my  eyes  instinctively  watching  for 
the  last  glimpse  of  her  white  gown  as  it 
vanished  amongst  the  trees.  I  smiled  at  this 
sunny  picture  of  youth  and  joy. 

"  They  are  worthy  of  each  other,"  I  said. 


Standing  that  evening  on  the  terrace  of 
the  hotel  watching  a  rose-coloured  sunset 
behind  the  great  pile  of  Monte  Rosa,  I  saw 
the  girl  again.  She  was  walking  across  the 
garden,  an  elderly  lady  on  one  side  of  her, 
the  young  man  on  the  other. 

"  Do  you  see  that  girl  ?  "  a  hotel  acquaint- 
ance asked  eagerly. 

I  nodded. 

"  She  is  a  great  personage,  in  spite  of  her 
simple  dress  and  manners.  She  is  the  Princess 
Theresa,  daughter  of"  (and  he  named  the 
king  of  a  well-known  and  flourishing  little 
kingdom).  "  But  for  the  fate  which  has  given 
her  two  elder  sisters,  she  would  be  heir  to  the 
throne  ;  she  has  no  brothers.  As  it  is,  I 
fancy  it  looks  as  if  she  intended  to  renounce 
all  regal  rights  and  be  happy  in  her  own  way 
with  the  young  fellow  beside  her." 

I  also  fancied  that  she  had  found  a  road  to 
happiness  more  royal  perhaps  than  any  beaten 
track  along  which  convention  might  have  led 
her.  But  I  said  nothing,  only  watched  that 
white-clad  figure  bathed  in  the  rosy  sunset 
light,  and  smiled,  remembering  how  she  had 
entered  to-day  into  her  Paradise. 


Two  years  later,  as  I  was  journeying  home- 
wards from  a  long  tour  in  the  East,  which 
had  taken  me  far  out  of  reach  of  all  news- 
papers or  tidings  of  the  Western  world,  I 
resolved  to  stay  for  a  night  or  two  in  a  town 
on  my  route  which,  it  so  happened,  was  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom  where  the  Princess 
Theresa's  father  reigned  as  king. 

My  thoughts  naturally  enough  flew  back 
to  her  as  I  drove  through  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  town,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  her 
as  I  had  last  seen  her  rose  before  my 
eyes.  The  fragrant  garden,  the  great  snow 
mountains,  the  rosy  sunset  light  upon  her 


beautiful,  glad  face — ^all  these  flashed  before 
me,  shutting  out  for  a  moment  the  biuj 
streets,  the  thronging  people ;  and  I  wondered 
whether  she  and  Armand  were  happy  to- 
gether, far  away  from  cities  and  convention- 
ality, and  from  the  trammels  of  royalty  and 
Court  etiquette.  As  I  drove  on,  I  was  roused 
from  my  musings  by  the  increasing  crowds, 
and  I  now  became  aware  that  the  streets  were 
gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers,  and 
that  people's  faces  wore  an  unusual  look  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing. 

"  What  is  happening  ?  "  I  asked  of  my 
driver.  "  Is  this  a  national  festival,  or  the 
anniversary  of  some  great  victory  ?  " 

He  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"  The  gentleman  does  not  know  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Our  Princess  is  to  be  married  to-morrow— 
the  Crown  Princess,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
be  it  understood,"  he  went  on  for  the  fnrtlier 
enlightenment  of  my  dull  foreign  under- 
standing. "  She  marries  our  neighbour,  Prince 
Frederick,  and  we  rejoice." 

"  So,"  I  reflected,  "  the  Princess  TheresaV 
eldest  sister  was  to  be  married,  and  no  donbi 
the  younger  Princess  herself  would  be  at 
the  wedding."  I  then  and  there  resolved 
that  I  would  make  at  least  an  efiPort  to  see 
something  of  the  morrow's  ceremony. 

The  town  was  astir  betimes,  and  I  was 
astir  with  the  town  to  take  my  place  as  near  as 
might  be  to  the  steps  of  the  fine  cathedral  in 
which  I  learnt  the  wedding  was  to  take  place. 
I  found  a  small  crowd  already  there,  and 
by  the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony  ^^ 
crowd  had  grown  to  a  big  one;  but  it  was 
gay  and  good-natured,  and  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  holiday  and  of  the 
wedding  of  a  princess  who  was  plainly  most 
deeply  loved. 

I  found  myself  well  amused  watching  the 
guests  stream  into  the  buiJding,  listening  to 
the  comments  of  the  populace,  and  learning 
from  my  neighbours  who  was  this  grandee, 
and  who  that.  Then  at  last  a  murmur  ran 
round :  "  The  royal  household  is  coming ! " and 
I  craned  forwani  with  the  rest  to  watch  the 
lords  and  ladies  in  waiting  pass  up  the  steps. 
Once  I  started  violently,  for  I  saw  a  face  I 
knew,  but  a  face  grown  from  youth  to  man- 
hood since  I  had  seen  it  last — the  face  of  the 
man  called  Armand.  And,  as  well  as  the 
youth,  all  the  gladness  had  gone  out  of  it ;  it 
was  strong  and  pure  as  ever,  but  infinitely 
sad  ;  and  I  wondered. 

Next  there  came  a  pause,  then  a  blare  of 
trumpets,  a  great  shout  from  the  multitude, 
a  pealing  volume  of  sound  from  the  organ, 
and  out  of  a  magnificent  state  carriage,  into 


Ut  took  hex  twnd  in  fail  with  a  tort  of  reverence  ■od,  lUiapiiig  bia  dark  head,  kiued  it  l«iidi:rJ\. 
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the  sunshine  on  the  steps,  there  came,  leaning 
on  the  old  king's  arm,  a  tall  form  in  trailing 
white  garments,  her  diamonds  flashing  till  she 
seemed  to  move  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

And  when  I  saw  the  face  of  the  bride,  I 
caught  my  breath  and  uttered  a  low  exclama- 
tion, for  the  face  under  the  bridal  veil  was 
not  the  face  of  a  stranger.  I  looked  once 
again  upon  the  face  of  the  girl  I  had  seen 
walking  with  her  lover  in  the  garden  at 
sunset  time — the  girl  who  had  entered  into 
Paradise  with  Armand  ! 

The  same,  yet  not  the  same  1  The  exquisite 
contour  was  there  still ;  the  eyes,  blue  and 
deep  as  the  sky  overhead  ;  the  beautiful 
curves  of  mouth  and  chin  ;  the  gleaming 
hair.  But  the  colouring,  instead  of  making 
me  think  of  apple  blossoms  in  spring,  was 
white,  white  as  a  statue ;  and  the  radiance 
was  all  gone  I  The  face  was  set  and  still  as 
though  carved  out  of  marble,  lovely  beyond 
words,  but  cold  with  a  coldness  that  froze 
my  heart. 

She  passed  into  the  building  with  that  free, 
stately  step  I  remembered,  then  I  turned 
with  a  question  to  a  man  behind  me. 

"  Yes — that  is  the  Crown  Princess  now. 
Her  elder  sisters  both  died.  Yes — it  was 
sad,  very  sad.  They  said  the  young  Princess 
Theresa  had  been  about  to  resign  her  royal 
rank,  to  wed  for  love  ;  but — her  sisters  had 
died,  and  she  had  become  her  father's  heir — 
and — well,  of  course,  it  was  easily  to  be  seen 
that  she  must  wed  the  son  of  a  royal  house," 
and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more.  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  that  beautiful  cold  face  again, 
nor  the  heart-break  I  had  noted  in  her 
eyes  :  I  struggled  out  of  the  seething  crowd, 
away  from  the  sound  of  the  pealing  organ, 
but  I  could  not  escape  from  the  thought 
of  those  two,  at  the  door  of  whose  Paradise 
an  angel  stood,  bearing  a  flaming  sword  in 
his  hand. 


It  was  a  tiny  churchyard  on  a  hillside  in 
Switzerland.  Below  it  the  waters  of  the 
lake  shimmered  in  the  sunshine,  above  its 
terraces  rose  vineyard  above  vineyard,  till 
they  were  lost  in  the  woods  that  hung  upon 
the  sides  of  the  great  brooding  mountains. 
I  walked  slowly  along  the  little  paths  among 
the  graves,  reading  the  names  of  the  dead 
who  lay  in  their  peaceful  resting-place  amongst 
the  roses.  For  round  the  graves  on  every 
hand,  and  over  the  grey  stone  terraces,  and 
along  the  steep  little  paths,  were  roses — roses 
everywhere,  pink  and  red,  orange  and  pale 


yellow,  snowy  white  and  deepest  crimson. 
Their  fragrance  filled  the  air,  their  petals 
strewed  the  ground  at  my  feet. 

All  at  once  my  slow  steps  were  arrested ; 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  me  I  saw  a  woman  in 
black  and  alone,  kneeling  beside  a  grave  over 
which  was  a  trelliswork  covered  with  white 
banksia  roses.  For  a  few  moments  she  knelt 
there  very  quietly,  then  she  rose  and,  stooping 
over  the  grave,  picked  a  bunch  of  the  white 
blossoms  and,  when  she  had  done  so,  laid 
them  against  her  lips. 

Something  in  the  eloquent  little  gesture 
brought  a  lump  into  my  throat ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  tall  form  turn  away  and  come  along 
the  path  towards  me,  I  instinctively  moved 
into  the  grass  beside  the  pathway.  She 
passed  me  quickly,  but  her  free  yet  stately 
tread  made  me  catch  my  breath  and  steal 
one  glimpse  at  her  face. 

Yes,  oh,  yes,  there  was  no  mistaking  her 
beautiful  features.  Though  years  had  gone 
by,  they  had  not  dimmed  her  loveliness  ;  and 
though  her  eyes  shone  through  a  mist  of 
tears,  their  colour  was  still  the  same  wonder- 
ful deep  blue.  But  her  face  was  more  than 
beautiful.  The  promise  of  the  Princess 
Theresa's  girlhood  liad  been  fulfilled  in  ber 
womanhood ;  strength,  sweetness,  purity — 
these  looked  out  of  the  face  I  saw,  as  she 
passed  swiftly  along  the  path  between  the 
roses,  the  bunch  of  pure  white  blossoms  in 
her  hand. 

Deeply  moved,  I  stood  motionless  long 
after  her  figure  had  vanished  from  my  sight 
into  the  road  below,  where,  as  I  now 
remembered,  I  had  seen  a  carriage  in  waiting. 
When  I  roused  myself  at  last,  it  was  to  go 
slowly  along  the  path  by  which  she  had 
come,  to  paustt  at  last  beside  the  little  grave 
over  which  the  banksia  roses  bloomed  so 
lavishly. 

The  grave  was  marked  only  by  a  simple 
stone.  No  date  was  upon  it ;  no  text ;  there 
were  no  wreaths  upon  the  simple  grass  plot 
Only  it  was  wrapped  about  by  the  trailing 
branches  of  the  rose,  whose  petals  had  made 
a  pure  white  mantle  upon  the  grass  ;  and 
the  three  words  upon  the  little  stone 
seemed  to  me  the  most  pathetic  I  had  ever 
read — 

^^  Armand — au  revoir! " 


I  have  seen  her  once  since  then,  a  crowned 
Queen  and  her  people's  idol.  She  was 
driving  along  the  streets  of  her  capital,  her 
little  son  by  her  side  ;  she  was  dressed  all  in 
white,  and  her  loveliness  was  sometliiDg  to 


I  into  the  building  wiUi  tLHt  trev,  atitcly  glcp." 
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dream  of  and  remember.  I  thought  1  had 
never  seen  a  smile  more  inliDJtely  eweeb ;  and 
yet  the  sadDesa  in  her  eyeB  brought  a  mist 
before  my  own.  For  a  moment  the  street, 
the  people  about  me,  the  swiftly  rolling 
carriage,  faded  from  my  sight.  Instead  I 
saw  a  far-away  garden,  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  pale  wisteria  flowers  and  banksia 
roses ;  radiant  with  sunshine,  fuU  of  the 
Bongs  of  birds — the  glory  of  spring.  I  saw 
the  face  of  a  girl,  glad  with  a  wonderful  new 
gladness ;  I  heard  a  voice,  the  most  soft  and 


musical  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  ht«r 
before  or  since,  say  gently— 

"  To  enter  Paradise  with  you,  Armand,  thail 
is  enough  ! "' 

The  vision  faded,  another  took  it«  place. 

A  hillside  cemetery  ;  the  deep,  still  \s^, 
the  brooding  mountains — "roees,  roses  all 
the  way  "—and  a  little  grave  amongst  them, 
a  grave  whose  simple  stone  bears  only  those 
three  short  words- 

^'Armand — aa  rtvoir !  " 


"  Sh*  picked  ■  buudi  uf  wbil«  liliMKinis  tod  laid  tbem  agaiiut  ber  lifa." 


ANYONE  who  liaa  read  my  accoiint  of 
the  disaster  consequent  on  an  out- 
break of  iufinenza  at  our  school  last 
Christmas  term  is  not  likely  to  have  foi^otten 
it.  I  know  I  have  a  power  of  vivid  description 
poseesned  by  few  chape  of  my  age.  I  have 
tested  it  by  describing  to  my  female  relations 
the  damage  we  do  to  each  other's  shins  at 
football,  and  the  result  was  all  that  conld  be 
desired  ;  therefore,  it  woald  be  mere  afTecta- 
tion  on  my  part  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  I  can  tell  a  thing  in  a  manner 
calcnilated  to  keep  it  fresh  in  the  memory. 
Further  preamble  is  unnecessary. 
It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  I  burned 
to  do  aomelhing  which  would  enable  me  to 
stand  ap  before  Dowsou  and  repeat  the 
whole  set  of  "sncks"  straight  off,  with 
appropriat*  gestures.  With  such  an  incen- 
tive, I  felt  that  I  had  it  in  me  to  achieve 
^reat  things ;  and  I  pestered  my  relations  to 
let  me  go  in  for  a  scholarship  offered  by  a 
acbool  which,  for  purposes  of  secrecy,  I  shall 
'  bo  call  St.  Uatthew's.     That  is  not 


its  right  name  ;  so,  no  matter  what  I  say,  it 
can't  bring  an  action  for  libel  agiiinst  me. 
(I  think  it  well  to  mention  this,  tn  case  the 
Editor  should  be  nervous.) 

Well,  I  said  I  would  go  in  for  this 
examination,  and,  of  my  own  free  will,  I 
offered  to  ewat  in  the  holidays ;  but  my 
father,  for  some  reason  he  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  explain  himself  (but,  also,  he  might 
not),  thought  proper  to  laugh  at  me.  I 
regret  to  say  he  sometimes  appears  to  be 
without  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  allows  himself  to  be  led  beyond  "the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth  "  by  an  unseemly 
liking  for  jokes,  of  which  I  am  the  butt. 
He  said  I  had  an  uncommonly  good  opinion 
of  myself — an  absurd  statement,  which  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  deny — and 
asked  me  if  I  was  aware  that  the  scholarship 
was  open  to  boys  nearly  three  years  older 
than  I  was. 

I  said  I  didn't  care  a  broken  hockey-stick ; 
I  wanted  to  try. 

He  said  :  "  All  right ;  try  away.     And,  if 
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you  get  it,"  he  said,  "  yoa  ne 
talk  about  broken  Iiovkey-s 
I'll  give  you  the  beat  one  in- 
(He  named  a  local  repository,  v 
I  had  better  not  mention,  l 
should  be  wrongfully  accused 
desire  to  advertise  it.) 

His  remark  put  a  good  idea 
my  head.  I  saw  at  once  that  a 
deal  more  might  be  got  out  of 
enterprise  than  the  scholarship 
and  the  crow  over  Dowson,  a 
immediately  set  to  work  in  a  busi 
like  fashion,  and  went  round 
family  making  bargains.  B} 
time  I  had  gone  through  my  n* 
relations,  I  had  been  promised 
only  the  new  hockey-stick,  V 
rewly  good  bow  (I  named  the 
myself)  and  arrows ;  a  soven 
and  a  day  in  town  with  a  tb 
of  my  own  choosing  thrown  in. 
see,  no  one  believed  I  had  a  cl 
of  the  scholarship,  so  they  pron 
rather  wildly  and  rashly.  Tl 
same  sort  of  thing  happened 
once  before,  when  I  realised  m 
a  small  fortune  by  getting  o 
four  prizes  all  together, 
having  made  some  one-sided 
bete  carefully  in  advance ;  bu 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  quit" 
old  people,  like  one's  parents 
are  never  able  to  profit  by  theii 
experiences.  Of  this,  however 
I  have  no  cause  to  complain, 

I  got  jolly  tired  of  swatting 
before  the  holidays  were  over 
but  I  wasn't  going  to  give  in 
There  was  too  much  at  stake  fo: 
that.     The  examination  was  t^ 
stretch  over  five  blessed  days  at 
the  beginning  of  terra.      The        "A  day  in  t 
papers    for    tJie   written    work 
were  sent  down   to   the   Head,  and  I  was 
shut  np  in  a  room  by  myself  for  six  hours, 
messing  with  ink.     At  least,  it  wasn't  quite 
by  myself,  for  the  rule  is  that  there  has  to 
be  a  master  posted  on  guard.      I  suppose 
that's  for  fear  of  cribbing— just  as  if  any 
decent  bov  would  crib  ! 

Aflei'  the  first  day's  writing,  I  was  so  stiff 
I  could  scarcely  crawl  home,  and  my  father, 
with  hia  usual  frivolity,  said  that  he  could 
supply  a  quotation  from  Charles  Kingsley  to 
meet  my  uise.  I  was  %K<in  enough  to  ask 
what  it  was,  and  he  said  -  "  Of  sitting,  as  of 
all  earthly  pleasures,  in  tnc  end  there  cometh 
satiety" — or  some  rot  lik^  that.    I  thought 


D  choouDg  thro 


MO  with  a  theatre  of  a 

him  unfeeling  ;  but,  as  I  had  done  a  beUe 
day's  work  than  I  expected,  I  was  in  gowi 
spirits,  and  it  didn't  seem  worth  while  to  gei 
up  a  grievance. 

The  second  and  third  day  I  overhesri 
two  of  the  masters  whispering  about  > 
tremendous  strain.  I  thought  at  first  '^ 
it  was  some  fellow's  ankle  at  hockey ;  bol 
after  a  while  it  occurred  to  me  that  the' 
were  talking  about  me,  and  I  thooght  I 
might  as  well  have  some  fun  ont  of  it.  1 
wasn't  really  feeling  strained  a  bit.  A 
fellow  doesn't,  you  see,  if  he  knows  hie 
work.  It  is  when  he  isn't  sure  of  himsdf 
that  the  stt^n  comes  in.     As  a  matter  id 
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fact,  1  was  enjoying  the  whole  affair  im- 
meoEely ;  but  I  thought  it  would  only  be 
kind  to  give  the  mssters  the  satisfaction  of 
imagining  they  were  right.  Nothing  is  lo«t 
by  a  little  bit  of  good  nature  of  that  sort. 
Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day  I  became 
eooentric.  I  asked  for  a  cushion,  and  I  got 
it.  I  asked  for  the  masters'  special  soda- 
viter  at  dinner,  and  I  got  it.  It  really 
Beemed  as  if  no  one  could  do  enough  for 
me,  and  they  wouldn't  even  notice  that  I 
TBi  taking  liberties  on  account  of  the 
stiaiD  ;  but  I  was  determined  to  make  them. 
So,  that  evening,  when  the  Head  came  to 
take  np  my  last  papers,  I  looked  at  him  with 
a  countenance  as  nearly  blank  as  I  could 


■n 


make  it,  and  said :  "  Please,  sir,  why  is  a 
wren  like  a  whale  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  sort  of  voice,  "  Do  you 
know  yourself  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  Because  there's  a  '  b ' 
in  '  both.' " 

He  went  out  of  the  room  with  the  papers 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  heard  someone  in 
the  passage  saying  very  excitedly  :  "  Bound 
to  bi-eak  down.  If  he  belonged  to  me,  I 
shouldn't  let  him  finish.  I'd  take  him 
home  and  put  him  to  bed,  Bniin  fever  .  .  ." 
The  voice  trailed  away  into  the  distance, 
and  it  was  a  blessing  no  one  came  iu  just 
then,  for  I  was  doubled  up  so  tight  I 
couldn't  have  straightened  myself. 

I  woke  np  in  the  night  and  thought  of  it ; 
and  I  laughed  so  much  that  I  nearly  rolled 
out  on  the  floor.  My  relations  thought  it 
was  mghtmaie,  and  came  in  to  see  ;  but  I 
was  quiet  and  steady  by  the  time  they  had 
got  into  their  dressing-gowns,  and  they  too 
went  away  muttering  about  etraiu. 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  fifth,  I 
had  to  go  up  to  St.  Matthew's  for  a  viva 
voce,  and  I  could  see  that  everyone  was 
pitying  me  awfully.  There  was  a  railway 
journey  and  lots  of  excitement,  and  for  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn't  see  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  pitying  myself.  Anyway,  I  didn't 
do  it.  One  of  the  masters  came  with  me, 
and  watched  me  as  if  I  was  an  egg  and  he 
was  expecting  me  to  roll  off  whatever  I  was 
on  and  smash.  I  was  laughing  at  him  the 
whole  time  ;  but  he  didn't  know  it,  because 
I  did  the  laughing  all  inside  me,  and  didn't 
even  grin  on  the  outside.  He  looked  quite 
sick,  poor  chap,  by  the  time  we  got  to 
St.  Matthew's.  I  fancy  he  must  have  had 
an  idea  that  the  Head  would  hold  him  re- 
sponsible if  I  failed.  I  wanted  awfully  to 
Bay  "Buck  up!"  or  "Nil  des- 
"'•-~.,  perandum  ! "   or  something   en- 

couraging of  that  sort  to  him ; 
but  I  was  afraid  of  hurting 
his  feelings,  bo  I  only  went  on 
laughing  inside  me  and  thinking 
what  an  ass  he  was.  It  was 
such  rot,  hia  being  nervous, 
when  I  wasn't  a  bit  nervous 
myself ! 

The  examiners  were  quite  a 
decent  lot,  and  as  chummy  as 
possible.  I  got  on  splendidly  with 
them.  I  always  do  get  on  well 
with  people  whose  manners  are 
really  go«J.  They  all  said  things 
about  me,  just  out  of  earshot. 
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to  the  master  (who  shiill  l)e  nameless),  and 
their  remarks  must  have  been  agreeable,  for 
he  seemed  much  more  self-possessed  on  the 
way  home. 

Mj  relations  were  beastly  facetious  that 
evening,  and  called  me  a  plucked  chicken, 
by  way  of  tenderly  preparing  me  for  dis- 
appointment ;  but  their  sufferings  during 
the  ten  days  that  followed  were  more  than 
enough  to  piiy  them  out  for  such  inhuman 
rotting.  Although  they  had  all  sworn  they 
didn't  expect  me  to  get  the  scholarehip,  they 
were  in  the  most  awful  stew  anyone  could 
imagine  while  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  examination  ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
turned  pale  every  time  the  postman  knocked 
at  the  door. 

In  the  end,  the  news  came  at  midday, 
when  I  was  at  school ;  and  the  person  who 
turned  pale  (I  am  careful  to  avoid  mention- 
ing names)  sent  a  note  to  the  Head.  It 
arrived  just  as  we  were  going  in  for  after- 
noon school,  and  the  Head  made  a  speech 
and  gave  us  a  half -holiday. 

Cholmondeley  and  Brown  aud  all  the  rest 


were  awfully  decent,  aud  pounded  me  so 
hard,  congratulating  me,  that  I  was  every 
bit  black  an(i  blue  next  day.  I  think  at 
least  ten  of  the  juniors  asked  me  how  to 
spell  "  scholarship,"  by  which  I  knew  they 
were  publishing  the  news  abroad — just  as  if 
it  would  be  in  the  least  likely  to  interest 
their  relations  !  Everyone  was  too  sweet  to 
be  wholesome  ;  and  the  one  thing  that  dis- 
turbed me  was  that  I  couldn't,  somehow,  feel 
a  perfect  satisfaction  in  my  triumph.  Some- 
thing essential  was  missing. 

I  couldn't  think  what  it  was  for  a  long 
time ;  but  at  last  the  explanation  occun^ 
to  me.  It  came  like  the  iUuminating  flash 
of  a  searchlight.  It  was  Dowson  I  missed. 
He  was  at  home  with  a  cold  in  his  beastly 
head,  and  by  that  went  as  near  as  he  coold 
to  "  sucking  "  me  again. 

I  find  I  have  not,  after  all,  said  much  on 
the  subject  of  coolness  in  tliis  article ;  bai, 
as  it  must  be  plain  to  any  sensible  person 
that  its  value  is  illustrated  in  every  page,  I 
shall  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  my 
readers  by  offering  an  apology. 


THE    STONE-CHAT. 

npHE  stone-chat  beckons  from  bush  to  bush— 
'       Cbink'B'Chlnk! 
Through  the  s:olden  furze  you  misrht  press  and  push, 

Through  the  heather  purple  and  pink. 
But  you  never  would  find,  oh,  never, 
Thousrh  you  sousrht  and  searched  for  ever. 
The  z^een  arcade  where  his  nest  is  laid, 
in  a  hidden  hollow  of  scented  shade. 
Watching  you  wander  to  and  fro. 
He  would  only  mock  you  with  laughter  low— 
Cbink'a'ChinkI 


The  stone-chat  flutters  from  spray  to  spray— 

Cbink'B'Cbink! 
You  may  track  and  follow  him  all  the  day. 

From  the  hill  to  the  river's  brink. 
But  you  never  will  guess,  oh,  never. 
Though  you  peep  and  pry  for  ever, 
The  secret  deep  he  is  sworn  to  keep, 
The  warded  way  where  his  darlings  sleep. 

Through  the  rosy  heath  where  the  hawkweeds  glo^v. 

He  will  only  lure  you  with  laughter  low— 

Cbink'B'Cbink! 

MAY   BYRON. 
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WE  passed  through  the  side  door  of  the  big  barn  on   West 
Nineteenth  Street.     The  mild  smell  of  the  well-kept  stable  "  V/ 

was  lost  in  the  sweet  odour  of  the  hay  as  we  mounted  a  , 

ladder  and  entered  the  long  hay-garret.     The  south  end  was  walled  "^-t^*    s^ 

off,   and    the    familiar    "Coo — oo— cooo— -oo — ooruk— at — a — coo,"  ^^-^^ 

varied  with  the  "  whirr — whirr — whirr  "  of  wings,  informed  us  — *«r    ** 

that  we  were  at  the  pigeon-loft. 

This  was  the  home  of  a  famous  lot  of  birds,  and  to-day 
there  was  to  be  a  training  race  among  fifty  of  the  youngsters. 
They  had  been  taken  out  for  short  ^v^*^ 

distances  with  their  parents  once  or 
twice,  then  set  free  to  return  to  the 

loft.    Now  for  the  first  time  they  \\     /^!  ^^  V 

were  to  be  flown  without  the  old      -^*^       ^  -'  -'  '^ 

ones.      The    point    of    start    was 

Elizabeth,    N.J.      It  was   a   long ^ 

journey    for    their    first    unaided    ^^^  -^^JlS^  '*  A  whistling  arrow  of  blue 

attempt.     "  But  then,"  the  trainer    ^y'^i»«»>**^  shot  in." 

remarked,  "  that's  how  we  weed  out    '|((|  (' 
the  fools ;  only  the  best  birds  make 
it,  and  that's  all  we  want  back." 

There  was  another  side  to  the  flight.  It  was  to  be  a  race  among  those  that  did  retnni. 
All  of  the  men  about  the  loft,  as  well  as  several  neighbouring  fanciera,  were  interested 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Homers.  They  made  up  a  purse  for  the  winner,  and  on  me,  as 
an  unprejudiced  outsider,  devolved  the  important  duty  of  deciding  which  sliould  take 
the  stakes.  Not  the  firat  bird  laclt^  but  the  first  bird  into  the  loft,  was  to  win ;  for  a  bird 
that  returns  to  his  neighbourhood  merely,  without  firat  reporting  at  home,  is  of  little 
Qse  as  a  letter-carrier. 

The  Homing  Pigeon  used  to  be  called  the  Carrier,  because  it  can'ied  messages,  but  here 
I  found  the  name  Carrier  restricted  to  the  show-bird,  the  creature  with  grotesquely 
developed  wattles  around  eye  and  beak  ;  the  one  that  carries  the  messages  is  now  called 
the  Homer,  or  Homing  Pigeon— the  bird  that  always  comes  home.  These  pigeons  are 
not  of  any  special  colour,  nor  have  they  any  of  the  fancy  adornments  of  the  kind  that 
figure  in  bird  shows.  They  are  not  bred  for  style,  but  for  speed  and  for  their  mental 
gifts.  They  must  be  true  to  their  home,  able  to  return  to  it  without  fail.  The  sense  of 
direction  is  now  believed  to  be  located  in  the  bony  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  There  is  no 
creature  with  finer  sense  of  locality  and  direction  than  a  good  Homer,  and  the  only  visible 
proof  of  it  is  the  great  bulge  on  each  side  of  the  head  over  the  eara— that,  and  the  superb 
wings  that  complete  his  equipment  to  obey  the  noble  impulse  of  home  love.  And  now 
the  mental  and  physical  gifts  of  the  last  lot  of  young  binis  were  to  be  put  to  test. 

AJthoagh  there  were  plenty  of  witnesses,  I  thought  it  best  to  close  all  but  one  of  the 
trap-doors,  and  stand  ready  to  shut  that  behind  the  first  arrival. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  of  that  day.  I  had  been  w^arned  :  "  They  start  at 
12.0,  they  should  be  here  at.  12. 30;  but  look  out!  they  come  like  a  whirlwind.  You 
hardij  see  them  till  they're  in." 

We  were  ranged  along  the  inside  of  the  loft,  each  with  an  eye  to  a  crack  or  a 
partly  closed  pigeon  door,  anxiously  scanning  the  south-western  horizon,  when  someone 
sboated  :    "  Look  out — here  they  come  ! "     Like  a  white  cloud  they  burst  into  view,  low 
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Bkimming  over  the  city  roofa,  around  a  great 
chimney-pile,  and  in  two  seconda  after  first 
being  seen  they  were  back.  The  flash  of 
white,  the  rush  of  pinions,  were  all  so  sudden, 
so  abort,  that,  though  preparing,  I  was 
unprepared.  I  was  at  the  only  open  door. 
A  whiatliug  arrow  of  blue  shot  in,  lashed  my 
face  with  ite  pinions,  and  passed.  I  had 
hardly  time  to  drop  the  little  door,  as  a  yell 
burst  from  the  men  :  "  Arnaux  !  Amaus  ! 
I  told  you  he  would  !  Oh,  he's  a  darling  ! 
Only  three  months  old,  and  a  winner — he's 
a  little  darling ! "  and  Arnanx's  owner  danced, 
more  for  joy  in  his 
//  bird  than  in  the  purse 
\  ((I  he  had  mn. 

l\  JL     The  men  sat  or 

v\  I  f  jfl'  kneeled  and  watched 
"rl  jf  '''™  '"  positive  rever- 
ence an  he  gulped  a 
quantity  of  water, 
then  turned  to  the 
food-trough. 

"  Look  at  that  eye  ! 
those  wings!  And  did 
you  ever  see  sach  a 
breast?  Oh — but 
he's  the  real  grit! " 
so  his  owner  prattled 
to  the  silent  onea, 
whose  birds  liad  been 
defeated, 

That  waa  the  be- 
ginning of  Amaux's 
exploits.  Best  of  fifty 
birds  -from  a  good 
loft,  his  futnre  was 
bright  with  promise. 
He  was  invested 
*-J  ^l  with  the  silver  anklet 
of  the  Sacred  Order 
of  the  High  Homer. 
It  boro  hia  number,  251I0  C,  a  number  which, 
to-day,  means  much  to  all  men  in  the  world 
of  the  Homing  Pigeon. 

In  that  first  flight  from  Elizabeth,  only 
forty  hirda  had  returned.  It  is  usually  so. 
iSome  were  weak,  and  got  left  behind;  some 
were  foolish,  and  strayed,  to  become  the  pi'ey 
of  hawks.  By  this  simple  process  of  flight 
selection,  the  pigeon-owners  kept  improving 
their  stock.  Of  the  ten,  five  were  seen  no 
more;  but  five  returned  later  that  day — not 
all  at  once,  but  straj^ling  in.  The  last  of 
the  loiterers  was  a  big,  lubberly  Blue  pigeon. 
The  man  in  the  loft  at  the  time  called : 
"  Hero  comes  that  old  sap-lieaded  Blue  that 
Jakey  was  betting  on.  I  didn't  suppose 
he  would   come  Iwck  ;   aud   I   didn't  care. 


Suted     Order 
High  Hon 


neither,  for  it's  my  belief  he  has  a  stroke  of 
Pouter." 

The  Big  Blue,  also  called  "  Comer-boi,'' 
from  the  nest  where  he  was  hatched,  bad 
shown  remarkable  vigour  from  the  fint 
Though  all  were  about  the  same  age,  he  bad 
grown  faster  than  the  others,  was  bigger,  and, 
incidentally,  handsomer,  though  the  fancien 
cared  little  for  that.  He  seemed  fully  awue 
of  his  importance,  and  early  showed  a  dis- 
position to  bully  hia  amaller  cousins.  Hia 
owner  prophesied  great  things  of  him.  bnt  in 
Billy'a  mind  grave  doubt*  arose  over  tk 
length  of  his  neck,  the  size  of  his  crop,  hia 
carriage,  and  hia  over-size.  "A  bird  can't 
make  time  pushing  a  ^lag  of  wind  ahead  of 
him.  Them  long  legs  ia  dead  weight,  an'  > 
neck  like  that  ain't  got  no  gimp  in  it,"  Billy 
would  grunt  dispar^ingly,  as  be  cleaned  out 
the  loft  of  a  morning. 

II. 

Thg  training  of  the  birds  went  on  after  thii 
at  regular  times.  The  distance  from  bonie, 
of  the  start,  was  "  jumped  "  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  farther  each  time,  and  its  direc- 
tion changed,  til!  the  Homers  knew  the 
country  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
around  New  York.  The  original  fifty  birds 
dwindled  to  twenty,  for  the  rigid  proce* 
weeds  out  not  only  the  weak  and  foolish,  bnt 
those  who  may  have  temporary  ailments  ot 
accidents,  or  who  may  make  the  mistake  of 
over-eating  at  the  beginning.  There  were 
many  fine  birds  in  the  flock,  broad -breasted, 
bright-eyed,  long-winged  creatures,  made  for 
swiftest  flight,  for  high,  nncooscious  emprise, 
for  these  were  destined  to  be  messengers  in 
the  service  of  man  in  times  of  serious  need. 
Their  colours  were  motley,  white,  blue,  or 
brown.  They  wore  no  uniform,  but  each 
and  all  of  the  chosen  remnant  bad  the 
brilliant  eye  and  the  bulging  ears  of  the 
finest  Homer  blood — and  best  andchoioestof 
all,  nearly  always  fii-st  among  them,  waa  Little 
Amans.  He  had  not  much  to  distinguish 
him  when  at  rest,  for  now  all  of  the  baud 
bad  the  silver  anklet ;  but  in  the  air  it  was 
that  Amaus  showed  bis  make  ;  and  when  the 
opening  of  the  hamjier  gave  the  order: 
"  Start ! "  it  waa  Amaus  that  first  got  under 
way,  soared  to  the  height  deemed  needtiil 
to  exclude  all  local  influences,  divined  the 
road  to  home,  and  took  it,  pausing  not  for 
food,  drink,  or  company. 

Notwithstanding  Billy's  evil  forecasts,  the 
Big  Blue  of  the  Comer-boi  was  one  of  the 
chosen  twenty.  He  was  often  late  in  return, 
he  never  was  first ;  and  sometimes  when  be 


"  Wben  thrown 


he  circled  round  the  ship,  then  round  again  higher,  then  egein  higher. 


came  hack,  some  hours  behind  the  rest,  it  wa^ 
plain  that  he  was  aeitLer  liungry  nor  thirstj, 
sure  si^a  that  he  was  a  loiterer  by  the  way. 
Still,  he  had  come  hack,  and  now  he  wore  on 
bis  ankle,  like  the  rest,  the  sacred  liadgc,  and 
i  number  from  the  roll  of  possibb  fame. 
Billy  despised  him,  set  him  in  poor  contrast 
with  Arnaas  :  but  his  owner  would  reply  : 
"flive  him  a  chance — 'soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,' 
an'  1  always  notice  the  b^t  bird  is  tlu 
sloireiit  to  sliow  np  at  first." 

Before  a  year.  Little  Arnaux  had  made  a 
record.  The  hardest  of  all  work  is  over  sea, 
for  there  is  no  chance  of  aid  from  landmarks ; 
and  the  hardest  of  all  times  at  sea  is  a  fog, 
for  then  even  the  sun  is  blotted  ont,nud  there 
is  nothing  whatever  for  ^nidance.  With 
memory,  sight,  and  sound  unavailable,  the 
Homer  has  one  thing  left,  and  herein  is  his 
greatstrength^the  inborn  sense  of  direction. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  destroy  this, 
and  that  \»f«ar;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  stont 
liUJe  heart  between  those  noble  wings. 

Araairt,  with  two  of  his  order,  in  couree  of 
training,  had  been  shipped  on  an  ocean 
Et«amer  bonnd  for  Europe.  Tliey  were  to 
be  released  out  of  sight  of  land,  but  a  heavy 


fo^  set  iii  and  forbade  the  start.  The  steamer 
look  them  on,  the  intention  beiug  to  send 
them  back  on  the  next  vessel.  When  t«n 
hours  out,  the  engine  broke  down,  the  ia^ 
settled  dense  over  the  sea,  and  the  vessel  was 
adrift  and  helpless  as  a  log.  She  conid  only 
whistle  for  assistance,  and  so  far  as  results 
were  concerned,  the  captain  might  as  well 
have  wig-w^ged.  Then  the  pigeons  were 
thought  of,  Starback,  ■2r)!)2  C,  was  firet 
selected.  .\  message  for  help  was  written  on 
waterproof  paper,  rolled  np,  and  lashed  to  hie 
tail-feathers  on  the  under-side.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  air,  and  disappeared.  Half 
an  hour  later,  a  second,  the  Big  Bine  Comer- 
box,  No.  SGilft  C,  was  freighted  with  a 
message.  He  flew  np,  but  almost  immediately 
returned  and  alighted  on  the  rigging.  He 
was  the  picture  of  pigeon  fear ;  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  leave  the  ship.  He  was 
so  terrorised  that  he  was  easily  caught  and 
ignominiously  thrust  back  into  the  coop. 

Now  the  thii'd  was  brought  out— a  small, 
chunky  bird.  The  shipnien  did  not  know 
him,  but  they  noted  down  from  his  anklet  his 
name  and  numl)er,  Amaui^2.'>90  C.  It 
meant  nothing  to  them,  but  the  officer  who 
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held  him  noted  that  his  heart  did  not  beat  so 
wildly  as  that  of  the  last  bird  had  done. 
The  message  was  taken  from  the  Big  Blue. 
It  ran  :  "10  a.m.,  Tuesday.  We  broke  our 
shaft  210  miles  out  from  New  York  ;  we  are 
drifting  helplessly  in  the  fog.  Send  out  a 
tug  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  whistling 
one  long,  followed  at  once  by  one  short,  every 
sixty  seconds.  (Signed)  The  Captain." 

This  was  rolled  up,  wTapped  in  waterproof 
film,  addressed  to  the  Steamship  Company, 
and  lashed  to  the  under-side  of  Arnaux's 
middle  tail-feather. 

When  thro^\^l  into  the  air,  he  circled  round 
the  ship,  then  round  again  higher,  then  again 
higher  in  a  wider  circle,  and  he  was  lost  to 
view  ;  and  still  higher  till  quite  out  of  sight 
and  feeling  of  the  ship.  Shut  out,  now,  from 
the  use  of  all  his  senses  but  one,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  that.  Strong  in  him  it  was, 
and  untrammelled  of  that  murderous  despot 
Fear.  True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole  went  Arnaux 
now — no  hesitation,  no  doubts ;  within  one 
minute  of  leaving  the  coop  he  had  soared 
above  the  fog  and  was  speeding  straight  as  a 
ray  of  light  for  the  loft  where  he  was  born, 
the  only  place  on  earth  where  he  could  be 
made  content. 

That  afternoon  Billy  was  on  duty,  when 
the  whistle  of  fast  wings  was  heard,  a  blue 
flyer  flashed  into  the  loft  and  made  for  the 
water-trough.  He  was  gulping  down  mouth- 
ful after  mouthful  when  Billy  gasped  : 
"  Why,  Arnaux,  it's  you — you  beauty  ! " 
Then,  with  the  quick  habit  of  the  pigeon-man, 
he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  marked  the  time, 
2.40  p.m.  A  glance  showed  the  tie-string 
on  the  tail.  He  shut  the  door,  dropped  the 
catching  net  quickly  over  Arnaux's  head.  A 
minute  later  he  had  the  roll  in  his  hand,  in 
two  minutes  he  was  speeding  to  the  office  of 
the  Company,  for  there  wa«  a  fat  tip  in  view. 
There  he  learned  that  Arnaux  had  made  the 
210  miles  in  fog,  over  sea,  in  four  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  and  within  one  hour  the 
needful  help  had  set  out  for  the  unfortunate 
steamer. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  fog  over  sm 
in  four  hours  and  forty  minutes.  This  waa 
a  noble  record.  It  was  duly  inscribed  in 
the  rolls  of  the  Homing  Club.  Arnaux  was 
held  while  the  secretary  with  rubber  stamp 
and  indelible  ink  printed,  on  the  snowy 
primary  of  his  right  wing,  the  record  of 
the  feat,  with  the  date  and  reference 
number. 

SUirback,  the  second  bird,  never  was 
heard  of  again.    No  doubt  he  perished  at  sea. 

Blue  Corner-box  came  back  on  the  tug. 


III. 


/-■ 


That  was  thtf,  beginning  of  Arnaux's  fame, 
his  first  public  reooftl ;  but  others  came  fast, 
and  several  curious  scenes  were  enacted  in 
that ,  A|[d  pigeon-loft,  with  Arnaux  as  the 
centra^figure.^  One  day  a  carriage  drove  np 
to  the  stable,  a  white-haired  gentleman  got 
out,  climbed  the  dirty  stairs,  and  sat  all  the 
morning   in   the  loft  with  Billy.     Peering 
from  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  first  at  a  lot 
of  papers,  next  across  the  roofs  of  the  city, 
watehiug,  waiting — for  what  ?    News  from  a 
little  place  not  forty  miles  away.    News  of 
greatest  weight  to  him — tidings  that  would 
make  or  break  him,  tidings  that  must  reach 
him  before  they  could  be    telegraphed,  a 
telegram  meant  at  least  an  hour's  delay  at 
each  end.     What  was  faster  than  that  for 
forty  miles  ?     In  those  days  there  was  bat 
one    thing,  a  high-class    Homer.      Money 
would  count  for  nothing  if  he  could  win. 
The  best,  the  very  best,  at  any  price  he  most 
have,  and  Arnaux,  with  seven  indelible  records 
in  his  wings,  was  the  chosen  messenger.    An 
hour  went  by,  another,  and  a  third  was  b^un, 
when  with  whistle  of  wings  the  blue  meteor 
flashed  into  the  loft.     Billy  slammed  die  door 
and  caught  him.      Deftly   he  snipped  the 
threads  and  handed  the  roll  to  the  banker. 
The  old  man  turned  deathly  pale,  fumbled  it 
open,  then  his  colour  came  back,     "  Thank 
God  !  "  he  gasped,  and  then  went  speeding  to 
his  office,   master  of    the   situation.    Little 
Arnaux  had  saved  him. 
'  The  banker  wanted   to  buy  the  Homer, 
feeling,  in  a  vague  way,  that  he   ought  to 
honour  and  cherish  him.   But  Billy  was  very 
clear  about  it.     "  What's   the  good  ?    You 
can't  buy  a  Homer's  heart.     You  could  keep 
him  a  prisoner,  that's  all ;  but  nothing  on 
earth  could  make  him  forsake  the  old  loft 
where  he  was  hatched."     So  Arnaux  stayed 
at  211,  West   Nineteenth  Street.    But  die 
banker  did  not  forget. 

There  is  in  America  a  class  of  miscreants 
who  think  a  flying  pigeon  is  fair  game, 
because  it  is  probably  far  from  home,  or  they 
shoot  him  because  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  crime. 
Many  a  noble  Homer,  speeding  with  a  life  or 
death  message,  has  been  shot  down  by  one  of 
these  wretches  and  remorselessly  made  into  a 
pot-pie.  Arnaux's  brother,  Aruolf ,  with  three 
fine  records  on  his  wings,  was  thus  murdered 
in  the  act  of  bearing  a  hasty  summons  for 
the  doctor.  As  he  fell  dying  at  the  gunner*s 
feet,  his  superb  wings,  spread  out,  displayed 
his  list  of  victories.  The  silver  badge  on  his 
leg  was  there,  and  the  gunner  was  smitten 
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with  remorse.  He  had  the  message  sent  on, 
he  returned  the  dead  hird  to  the  Homing 
Club,  saying  that  he  "  found  it."  The  owner 
came  to  see  him,  the  gunner  broke  down 
ander  cross-examination,  and  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  himself  had  shot  the  Homer, 
but  did  so  in  behalf  of  a  poor,  sick  neighbour 
who  craved  a  pigeon-pie. 

There  were  teara  in  the  wrath  of  the 
pigeon-man.  "  Mj  bird !  my  beautiful 
Arnolf  !  Twenty  times  he  has  brought  vital 
messages,  three  times  has  he  made  records, 
twice  has  he  saved  human  lives — ^and  you'd 
shoot  him  for  a  pot-pie  !  I  could  punish  you 
under  the  law,  but  I  have  no  heart  for  such  a 
poor  revenge.  I  only  ask  you  this  :  if  ever 
you  have  a  sick  neighbour  who  wants  a 
pigeon-pie,  come  to  us — we'll  freely  supply 
him  with  pie-breed  squabs ;  but  if  you  have  a 
trace  of  manhood  about  you,  you  will  never, 
never  again  shoot,  or 
allow  others  to  shoot, 
our  noble  and  priceless 
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messengers. 


This  took  place  while 
the  banker  was  in  touch 
with  tlie  loft,  while  his 
heart  was  warm  for  the 
pigeons.  He  was  a 
man  of  influence,  and 
the  Pigeon  Protection 
legislation  at  Albany 
was  the  immediate  fruit 
of  Arnaui's  exploit. 

IV. 

Billy  had  never  liked  tlie  Gomer-box  Blue 
(No.  2600  C).  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  still  continued  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Silver  Badge,  Billy  believed  he  was  poor  stuff. 
The  steamer  incident  seemed  to  prove  hira  a 
coward  ;  he  certainly  was  a  bully. 

One  morning,  when  Billy  went  in,  there 
was  a  row— two  pigeons,  a  large  and  a  small, 
alternately  clenching  and  sparring  all  over 
the  floor,  feathers  flying,  dust  and  commotion 
everywhere.  As  soon  as  they  were  separated, 
Billy  found  the  little  one  was  Arnaux,  and  the 
big  one  was  the  Corner-box  Blue.  Arnaux 
had  made  a  good  fight,  but  was  over-matched, 
for  the  Big  Blue  was  half  as  heavy  again. 

It  was  soon  very  clear  what  they  had 
fought  over — a  pretty  little  lady  pigeon  of 
the  bluest  Homing  blood.  The  Big  Blue 
cock  had  kept  up  a  state  of  bad  feeling  by 
his  bullying,  but  it  was  the  little  lady  that 
had  made  them  close  in  mortal  combat, 
and  Billy,  not  having  authority  to  wring 
the  Big  Blue's  neck,  decided  to  interfere  as 
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Arnaux  wae  held  while  the  secretary  printed, 
hifl  right  wing,  the  record  of  the'  feat." 


far  as  he  could  in  behalf  of  his  favourite 
Arnaux. 

Pigeon  marriages  are  arranged  somewhat 
like  those  of  mankind.  Propinquity  is  the 
first  thing ;  force  the  pair  together  for  a  time, 
and  let  Nature  take  its  course.  So  Billy 
locked  Arnaux  and  the  Little  Lady  up 
together  in  a  separate  apartment  for  two 
weeks  ;  and  to  make  doubly  sure,  he  locked 
the  Big  Blue  up  with  an  Available  Lady  in 
another  apartment  for  two  weeks. 

Things  turned  out  just  as  was  expected. 
The  Little  Lady  surrendered  to  Ariiaux,  and 
the  Available  Lady  to  the  Big  Blue.  Two 
nests  were  begun,  and  everything  shaped 
for  a  "  lived  happily  ever  after."  But  the 
Big  Blue  was  very  big  and  handsome.  He 
could  blow  out  his  crop  and  strut  in  the 
sun  and  make  rainbows  all  round  his  neck, 
way   that   might   turn   the  heart  of 

the  staidest  Homerine. 
Arnaux,     though 
sturdily  built,   was 
small,  and,  except  for 
his  brilliant  eyes,  not 
l\  especially  good-looking, 
"v.  Moreover,  he  was  often 
""  away  on  important 
business,  and  the  Big 
Blue  had   nothing   to 
do  but  stay  around  the 
loft  and  display  his  un- 
lettered wings. 

It  is  the  veiy  proper 
custom  of  moralists  to  point  to  the  pigeon 
for  examples  of  love  and  constancy.  But, 
alas !  there  are  exceptions.  Vice  is  not  by 
any  means  limited  to  the  human  i-ace. 

At  the  outset,  Arnaux's  wife  liad  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  Big  Blue,  and 
now  that  Arnaux  was  absent,  the  dreadful 
thing  took  place. 

Arnaux  returned  from  Boston  one  day  to 
find  that  the  Big  Blue,  while  he  retained  his 
own  Available  Lady  in  the  Corner-box,  had 
also  annexed  the  box  and  wife  that  belonged 
to  himself  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  followed. 
The  only  spectators  were  the  two  wives,  and 
they  maintained  an  indifferent  aloofness. 
Arnaux  fought  with  his  famous  wings ;  but 
they  were  none  the  better  weapons  Ijecause 
they  now  bore  twenty  records.  His  beak 
and  feet  were  small,  as  became  his  blood, 
and  his  brave  little  heart  could  not  make 
up  for  his  lack  of  weight.  The  battle  went 
against  him.  His  wife  sat  unconcernedly 
in  the  nest,  as  though  it  were  not  her  affair  ; 
and  Arnaux  might  have  been  killed  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  Billy.     He  was  savage 
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enough  to  wring  the  Blue  bird's  neck,  but 
the  bullj  escaped  from  the  loft  in  time. 
Billy  took  tender  care  of  Arnaux  for  a  few 
days.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  well, 
and  in  ten  days  he  was  again  on  the  road. 
Meanwhile  he  had  evidently  forgiven  his 
faithless  wife,  for  without  any  apparent 
feeling  he  took  up  his  nesting  as  before. 
That  month  he  made  two  new  records.  He 
brought  a  message  ten  miles  in  eight  minutes, 
and  he  came  from  Boston  in  four  hours. 
Every  moment  of  the  way  he  had  been 
impelled  by  the  master  passion  of  home 
love.  But  it  was  a  poor  home-coming,  if 
his  wife  figured  in  his  thoughts  at  all,  for 
he  found  her  again  flirting  with  the  Big 
Blue  cock.  Tired  as  he  was,  the  duel  was 
renewed,  and  again  would  have  been  to  a 
finish  but  for  Billy's  interference.  He 
separated  the  fighters,  then  shut  the  Blue 
cock  up  in  a  coop,  determined  to  get  rid  of 
him  in  some  way.  Meanwhile  the  '*  All 
Age  Sweepstakes  Handicap"  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  was  on,  a  race  of  one  thousand 
miles.  Arnaux  had  been  entered  six  months 
before.  His  forfeit  money  was  up,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  domestic  complications, 
his  friends  felt  that  he  must  not  fail  to 
appear. 

The  birds  were  shipped  by  train  to  Chicago, 
and  liberated  at  intervals  according  to  their 
handicap  ;  and  last  of  the  start  was  Arnaux. 
They  lost  no  time,  and  outside  of  Chicago 
several  of  the  prime  racers  joined  by  common 
impulse,  and  the  racing  flock  went  through 
air  on  the  same  invisible  track.  A  Homer 
may  make  a  straight  line  when  following 
his  general  sense  of  direction,  but  when 
following  a  familiar  back  track,  he  sticks 
to  the  well-remembered  landmarks.  Most 
of  the  birds  had  been  trained  by  way  of 
Cleveland.  Arnaux  knew  the  Cleveland 
route,  but  he  also  knew  the  way  by  Detroit ; 
and  soon  after  leaving  Lake  Michigan,  he 
took  the  stmiglit  line  for  Detroit.  Thus 
he  caught  up  in  his  handicap  and  had  the 
advantage  of  many  miles.  Detroit,  Bufl^alo, 
Rochester,  with  the  familiar  towers  and 
chimneys,  faded  behind  him,  and  Syracuse 
was  near  at  hand.  It  was  now  late  after- 
noon ;  six  hundred  miles  in  twelve  hours 
he  hatl  flown,  and  was  undoubtedly  leading 
the  race ;  but  the  usual  thirst  of  the  flyer 
had  attacked  him.  Skimming  over  the  city 
roofs,  he  saw  a  flock  of  pigeons  about  their 
home,  and  descending  from  his  high  course 
in  two  or  three  great  circles,  he  followed  the 
in-going  pigeons  to  the  loft,  drank  greedily 
at  the  strange  trough,  as  he  had  often  done 


before,  and  as  every  pigeon-lover  hospitably 
expects  the  messengers  to  do.  The  owner 
of  the  loft  was  there,  and  noted  the  strange 
bird.  He  stepped  quietly  up  where  he  could 
inspect  him.  One  of  his  own  pigeons  made 
momentary  opposition  to  the  stranger,  and 
Arnaux,  sparring  sidewise  with  an  open  wing 
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'*  A  desperate  batUe 
followed." 


in  pigeon  style,  displayed  the  long  array  of 
printed  records.  The  man  was  a  fancier. 
He  started,  pulled  the  string  that  shut  the 
flying  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Arnaux 
was  his  prisoner. 

The  robber  spread  the  much-inscribed 
wings,  read  record  after  record,  and  glancing 
at  the  silver  badge — it  should  have  been 
gold — he  read  his  name,  "Arnaux,"  then 
exclaimed :  "  Arnaux  !  Arnaux  !  Oh,  IVe 
heard  of  you,  you  little  beauty,  and  it's  glad 
I  am  to  trap  you  1 "  He  snipped  the  message 
from  his  tiiil,  unrolled  it,  and  read  :  "  Arnaux 
left  Chicago  at  4  a.m.,  scratch  in  the  Any 
Age  Sweepstakes,  for  New  York." 

*'  Six  hundred  miles  in  twelve  houis  I  By 
the  powers,  that's  a  record-breaker ! "  and 
the  pigeon-stealer  gently,  almost  reverently, 
put  the  fluttering  bird  back  into  a  safe  cage. 
"  Well,"  he  added,  "  I  know  it's  no  use  trying 
to  make  you  stay  ;  but  I  can  breed  from  you, 
and  have  some  of  your  strain." 

So  Arnaux  was  shut  up  in  a  laige  and 
comfortable  loft  with  several  other  prisoners. 
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The  man,  though  a  thief,  was  a  lover  of 
Homers.  He  gave  his  captive  everything 
that  could  ensure  his  comfort  and  safety. 
For  three  months  he  left  him  in  that  loft. 
At  first  Arnaux  did  nothing  all  day  but 
walk  up  and  down  the  wire  screen,  looking 
high  and  low  for  means  of  escape  ;  but  in  a 
week  or  two  he  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
the  attempt,  and  the  watchful  gaoler  began 
the  second  part  of  his  scheme.  He  intro- 
duced a  coy  young  lady  pigeon,  but  it  did 
Dot  seem  to  answer ;  Arnaux  was  not  even 
civil  to  her.  After  a  time  the  gaoler  removed 
the  female,  and  Arnaux  was  left  in  solitary 
confinement  for  a  month.  Now  a  different 
female  was  brought  in,  but  with  no  better 
lock,  and  thus  it  went  on,  for  a  year  different 
charmers  were  introduced.  Arnaux  either 
violently  repelled  them  or  was  scornfully 
indifferent,  and  at  times  the  old  longing  to 
get  away  came  back  with  twofold  power,  so 
that  he  darted  up  and  down  the  wire  front 
or  dashed  with  all  his  force  against  it. 
When  the  storied  feathers  of  his  wings 
began  to  moult,  his  gaoler  saved  them,  as 
precious  things.  Curious  to  relate,  the 
caution  of  the  thief  succumbed  to  the  pride 
of  the  fancier,  and  as  each  new  feather  came 
he  reproduce^  on  it  the  story  of  its  owner's 
fame. 

Two  years  had  gone  slowly  by,  and  the 
giioler  at  length  put  Arnaux  in  a  new  loft 
with  a  new  lady  pigeon.  By  chance  she 
closely  resembled  the  faithless  one  at  home. 
Arnaux  actually  seemed  to  heed  this  latest 
one.  Once  the  gaoler  thought  he  saw  his 
famous  prisoner  paying  some  slight  attention 
to  the  charmer ;  and,  yes !  he  surely  saw 
her  preparing  a  nest.  Then,  assuming  that 
they  had  reached  a  final  understanding,  the 
gaoler  for  the  first  time  opened  the  outlet, 
and  Arnaux  was  free.  Did  he  hang  around 
in  doubt  ?  Did  he  hesitate  ?  No,  not  for 
one  moment.  As  soon  as  the  drop  of  the 
door  left  open  the  way,  he  shot  through  ; 
he  spread  those  wonderful  blazoned  wings, 
and  with  no  second  thought  for  the  latest 
Circe,  sprang  from  the  hated  prison  loft — 
away  and  away. 

V. 

Wb  have  no  means  of  looking  into  the 
pigeon  mind  ;  we  may  go  wrong  in  conjuring 
np  for  it  deep  thoughts  of  love  and  welcome 
home;  bat  we  are  safe  in  this,  we  cannot 
too  strongly  paint — we  cannot  too  highly 
praise  and  glorify  that  wonderful,  God- 
implanted,  mankind-fostered  home-love  that 
glows  unquestionably  in   this    noble    bird. 


Call  it  what  you  like — a  mei-e  instinct 
deliberately  constructed  by  man  for  his 
selfish  ends  ;  explain  it  away  if  you  will, 
dissect  it,  misname  it,  and  it  still  is  there, 
in  overwhelming,  imperishable  master-power 
as  long  as  the  brave  little  heart  and  wings 
can  beat. 

Home,  sweet  home.  Never  had  mankind 
a  deeper  love  of  home  than  had  Arnaux. 
The  trials  and  sorrows  of  the  old  pigeon- 
loft were  forgotten  in  that  all-dominating 
force  of  his  nature.  Not  years  of  prison 
bare,  not  later  loves  nor  fear  of  death,  could 
down  its  power ;  and  Arnaux,  had  the  gift 
of  song/'been  his,  must  surely  have  sung  as 
sings  a  hero  in  his  highest  joy,  when  sprang 
he  from  the  "  lighting "  board,  up,  circling 
free,  soaring  up,  up,  in  widening,  heightening 
circles  of  ashy  blue  in  the  blue,  flashing  those 
many-lettered  wings  of  white,  till  they 
seemed  like  jets  of  fire — up  and  on,  driven 
by  that  home-love,  faithful  to  his  only  home 
and  to  his  faithless  love ;  closing  his  eyes, 
they  say  ;  closing  his  ears,  they  tell ;  shutting 
his  mind,  we  all  believe— to  nearer  things, 
to  two  years  of  his  life,  to  one-half  of  his 
prime,  but  soaring  in  the  blue,  retiring,  as 
a  saint  might  do,  into  his  inner  self,  giving 
himself  up  to  that  inmost  guide.  He  was 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  but  the  pilot,  the 
chart  and  compass  all,  were  that  deep-im- 
planted instinct.  One  thousand  feet  above 
the  trees  the  inscrutable  whisper  came,  and 
Arnaux,  in  arrowy  swiftness  now,  was  point- 
ing for  the  south-south-east.  The  little 
flashes  of  white  fire  on  each  side  were  lost 
in  the  low  sky,  and  the  reverent  robber  of 
Syracuse  saw  Arnaux  never  more. 

The  fast  express  was  steaming  down  the 
valley.  It  was  far  ahead,  but  Arnaux  over- 
took and  paasetl  it,  as  the  wild-duck  passes 
the  swimming  musk-rat.  High  in  the  valleys 
he  went,  low  over  the  hills  of  Chenango, 
where  the  pines  were  combing  the  l)reeze8. 
Out  from  his  oak-tree  eyrie  a  hawk  came 
wheeling  and  sailing,  for  he  had  marked 
the  flyer  and  meant  him  for  his  prey. 
Arnaux  turned  neither  right  nor  left,  nor 
raised  nor  lowered  his  flight,  nor  lost  a 
wing-beat.  The  hawk  was  in  waiting  in 
the  gap  ahead,  and  Arnaux  passed  him, 
even  as  a  deer  in  his  prime  may  pass  by  a 
bear  in  his  pathway.  Home  !  home  !  was 
the  only  burning  thought— the  blinding 
impulse. 

Beat — beat — beat — those  flashing  pinions 
went  with  speed  unslacked  on  the  now 
familiar  road.  In  an  hour  the  Gatskills 
were  at  hand.     In  two  hours  he  was  passing 
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over  thera.  Old  friendly  places,  swiftly 
coming  How,  lent  more  force  to  his  wings. 
Home  !  home  !  was  the  silent  song  that  his 
heart  was  singing.  Like  the  traveller  dying 
of  thirst  who  sees  the  palm-trees  far  ahead, 
his  hrilliant  eyes  took  in  the  distant  smoke 
of  Manhattan. 

Out  from  the  crest  of  the  Catskills  there 
lannched  a  falcon.  Swiftest  of  the  i-ace  of 
rapine,  proud  of  his  strength,  proud  of  his 
wings,  he  rejoiced  in  a  worthy  prey.  Many 
and  many  a  pigeon  had  been  borne  to  his 
nest^  and  riding  the  wind  he  came,  swoop- 
ing, reserving  his  strength,  awaiting  the 
proper  time.  Oh,  how  well  he  knew  the 
very  moment !  Down — down  like  a  flashing 
javelin.  No  wild -duck,  no  hawk  could 
elude  him,  for  this  was  a  falcon.  Turn 
back  now,  O  Homer,  and  save  yourself  ;  go 
round  the  dangerous  hills.  Did  he  turn  ? 
Not  a  whit,  for  this  was  Amaux.  Home ! 
home !  home  !  was  his  only  thought.  For 
the  danger  he  merely  added  to  his  speed, 
and  the  peregrine  stooped — stooped  at  what  ? 
— a  flashing  of  colour — a  twinkling  of  white- 
ness— and  went  back  empty,  while  Arnaux 
cleft  the  air  of  the  valley  as  a  stone  from  a 
sling,  to  be  lost,  a  white-winged  bird — a 
spot  with  flashing  halo,and  quicklya  twinkling 
speck  in  the  offing.  On  down  the  valley  of 
Hudson,  the  well-known  highway ;  for  two 

! rears  he  had  not  seen  it !  Now  he  dropped 
ow  as  the  noon  breeze  came  forth  and 
mfiBed  the  river  below  him.  Home  ! 
home  !  home  !  and  the  towers  of  a  city  are 
coming  into  view  !  Home  !  home  !  past 
the  great  spider-bridge  of  Poughkeepsie, 
skimming,  skirting  the  river-banks.  Low 
now  by  the  bank  as  the  wind  arose.  Low, 
alas  \  too  low  !  What  flend  was  it  tempted 
a  gunner  in  June  to  lurk  on  that  hill  by 
the  margin  ?  What  devil  directed  his  gaze 
to  the  twinkling  of  white  that  came  from 
the  blue  to  the  northward  ?  Oh,  Amaux, 
Amaux,  skimming  low,  forget  not  the 
gunner  of  old  ;  too  low — too  low  you  are 
clearing  that  hill.  Too  low  —  too  late! 
Flash — bang !  and  the  death-hail  has  reached 
him — ^reached,  maimed,  but  not  downed  him. 
Out  of  the  beating  pinions  broken  feathers 
printed  with  records  go  fluttering  earthward. 
The  "  nought "  of  his  sea  record  is  gone ; 
not  two  hundred,  but  twenty-one  miles  it 
now  reads.     Oh,  shameful  pillage  I     A  dark 


stain  appears  on  his  bosom,  but  Arnaux 
keeps  on.  Home — homeward  bound.  The 
danger  is  past  in  an  instant.  Home — home- 
ward he  steers,  straight  as  before,  but  the 
w^onderful  speed  is  diminished  ;  not  a  mile 
a  minute  now ;  and  the  wind  makes  undue 
sounds  in  his  tattered  pinions.  The  stain 
in  his  breast  tells  of  broken  force,  but  on, 
straight  on,  he  flies.  Home — home  is  in 
sight,  and  the  pain  in  his  breast  is  forgotten. 
The  tall  towers  of  the  city  are  in  clear  view 
of  his  far-seeing  eye  as  he  skims  by  the  high 
cliffs  of  Jersey.  On — on,  the  pinion  may 
flag,  the  eye  may  darken,  but  the  home-love 
is  stronger  and  stronger. 

Under  the  tall  palisades  where,  screened 
from  the  wind,  he  passed  over  the  sparkling 
water,  over  the  trees,  under  the  peregrine's 
eyrie,  under  the  pirate's  castle,  where  the 
greats  grim  peregrines  lurked,  peering  like 
black-masked  highwaymen,  and  marked  the 
on-coming  pigeon.  Arnaux  knew  them  of 
old.  Many  a  message  was  lying  undelivered 
in  that  nest — many  a  record-bearing  plume 
had  fluttered  away  from  its  fastness.  But 
Arnaux  had  faced  them  before,  and  now  he 
came  as  before — on,  onward,  swift,  but  not 
as  he  had  been  ;  the  deadly  gun  had  sapped 
his  force,  had  lowered  his  speed.  On — on  ; 
and  the  peregrines,  biding  their  time,  went 
forth  like  two  bow-bolts,  strong  and  lightning 
swift,  they  went  against  one  weak  and  wearied. 

Why  tell  of  the  race  that  followed  ?  Why 
paint  the  despair  of  a  brave  little  heart  in 
sight  of  the  home  he  had  craved  in  vain  ? 
In  a  minute  all  was  over.  The  peregrines 
screeched  in  their  triumph.  Screeching  and 
sailing,  they  swung  to  their  eyrie,  and  the 
prey  in  their  claws  was  the  body — the  last 
of  the  bright  little  Arnaux.  There  on  the 
rocks  the  beaks  and  claws  of  the  bandits 
were  red  with  the  life  of  the  hero.  Torn 
asunder  were  those  splendid  wrings,  and  their 
records  were  scattered  unnoticed.  In  sun 
and  in  storm  they  lay  till  the  killers  them- 
selves were  killed,  and  their  stronghold 
rifled.  And  none  knew  the  fate  of  the 
matchless  one  till,  deep  in  the  dust  and 
mbbish  of  that  pirate-nest,  the  avenger 
found,  among  others  of  its  kind,  a  silver 
ring,  the  Sacred  Badge  of  the  High  Homer, 
and  read  upon  it  a  pregnant  inscription  : — 

ARNAUX,  2590  C. 


BUNKHUM. 


By    frank     RICHARDSON/ 


H  ERE  ia  only  one  Jelly- 
brand  in  the  world- 
George  Jellyltrand, 
the  inventor  of 
Biuikhum.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  Jelly- 
branda,  such  as  P.  G-. 
Jellybrand  (well 
known  and  respected 
in  the  mouBc-trap 
buBincss),  Theodore  Jellybrand,  who  wears 
the  finest  set  of  whisker-fittiogs  in  Beiley, 
but  is  otherwise  and  elsewhere  practically 
unknown,  and  there  is  also  G.  H.  Jellybrand, 
late  of  Chipping-Sodbury  - -a  locality  which 
you  can  look  up  for  yourself  on  the  map. 
But,  so  far  as  the  world  of  erudition  is 
coucerued,  there  exists  only  George  Jelly- 
br-ind,  the  inventor  of  Bunkhum. 

Of  Bnukhum,  the  i^reatcat  scientific  dis- 
covery of  the  age,  this  much  is  known  to 
most  of  UB  : — ■ 

(a)  Bunkbum  is  2,000,000  per  cent,  harder 
than  platiiiuDi. 

{b)  Bunkhum  is  harder  to  talk  sensibly 
about  than  the  ciisis  in  the  Church,  the 
Fiscal  Question,  or  the  causes  leading  to  the 
insanity  of  Mullahs. 

(c)  If  there  were  an  ounce  of  Bunkhum 
in  the  world,  it  would  extinguish  the  suu, 
repatriate  the  Jews,  and — 
(rf)  Possibly  pay  the  rates. 

(e)  Bunkhum  is  worth,  roughly,  a  hundred 
billion  pounds  per  ton. 

(f)  There  are  not  more  than  three  CTains 
of  Bunkhum  in  this  planet — unless  Jelly- 
brand has  secretly  cornered  the  supply  and 
is  watting  for  a  rise  in  price. 

(p)  Bunkhum  is  the  force  that  controls 
the  universe. 

(A)  Bunkhum  is— Bunkhum,  and  that's 
about  all  one  can  safely  say. 

These  are  facts.  But,  though  entirely 
familiar  to  the  intelligent  reader,  they  were 
absolutely  unknown  to  G.  H.  Jellybrand  on 
his  cosy  little  estate  at  Chipping-Sodbury — 
which  you  have  by  this  tune,  no  doubt, 
found  for  yourself  on  the  map,  A  man  of 
bucolic    temperament,  fat,    forty-five,    and 
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financially  robust,  he  read  with  zest  die 
PouUnj  Pioneer,  for  he  reared  Cochia- 
Chinas,  reverently  to  be  mentioned;  be 
kept  a  file  of  the  Do'jyht,  for  his  Bob-tailed 
Dachshunds  are  a  much-sought  strain— a 
little  leggy,  but  remarkable  fur  Btariag 
powers.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  well- 
mformed  man,  but  of  Bunkhum  he  kne* 
no  more  than  an  emu  knows  abont  envelopes. 

In  this  disgraceful  condition  of  menial 
sloth  he  was  entirely  happy.  Various  leUen, 
half-read,  wholly  nnilluminative,  from  bii 
solicitors,  did  not  distract  an  ap^HvclaUe 
portion  of  his  attention  from  his  Cochiw 
and  his  kennels.  But  ut  length— by  no 
invitation  of  his,  as  a  consequence  of  no 
letter  written  by  him  seeking  infonnaUon— 
his  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Wemberton,  and  tht 
eminent  solicitor  of  the  Wemberton  eslaus, 
journeyed  down  to  Chipping-Sodbury  and 
explained  things. 

"  Explained  "  was  not,  from  Jelljbrand's 
point  of  view,  the  correct  word.  They  staled 
complicated  facts ;  they  produced  unin- 
telligible "papers,"  and  they  predicted  • 
dire  fatnre. 

He,  calm  in  the  chaos,  dtscribed  tk 
sensation  produced  on  his  mind  by  tlK 
visit. 

"There's  some  sort  of  infernal  litigation 
going  on,  or  abont  to  come  on,  with  r^ard 
to  the  Wemberton  Collieries.  My  income, 
beyond  three  hundred  a  year,  suddenk 
ceases— at  any  rate,  tor  a  time.  I've  got  w 
sell  my  place.  I've  got  to  spend  the  bult 
of  my  days  for  the  next  year  or  so  in  joor 
otlicea,  Mr.  Sugg.  Is  that  about  the  ^ 
of  it?" 

"  That  is  a  fairly  accurate  descriptioD  «^ 
the — ahem — state  of  affairs." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Sugg.  Ezcnse  me,  ut 
you  Mr.  Sugg  or  Mr,  Dibley  ?  I  knot 
your  firm  is  both ;  but,  hang  it,  I  <:aD't 
remember  which  you  are  1 " 

"  I  am  Mr.  Dibley." 

"Good.  You're  'your  Mr.  Dibley,'  abcwt 
whose  constant  occupation  with  my  affaire 
your  firm  is  always  writing  to  me.  Yoor 
firm  seems  very  pleased  with  your  energr, 
Mr.  Dibley.  You,  if  I  may  say  bo.  are 
wonderfully  active  for  an  octogenarian." 

"Now,  George,   never  mind  about  Mr. 


Dibley,"  aaid  Sir  Richard,  "  V'hat  are  yon 
going  to  do  ?  " 

Sir  Richard  was  ninety-three  years  of  age, 
and  he  regarded  any  felicitation  on  the 
activity  of  a  mere  octogenmaa  as  nn- 
neceflsary  and  in  poor  taste. 

"...  I  snppose  I  shall  have  to  take 
rooms  in  town.  It  won't  suit  me,  you 
koow,  aft«r  the  country.  I've  not  been  to 
London  since  the  second  Jubilee.  Besides, 
I  don't  belong  to  a  club." 

"  As  to  that,  there  won't  be  any  difficulty, 
eh,  Dibley  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quits  follow.  Sir  Richard." 

"  Well,  we're  both  on  the  Committee  of 
the  Forum.     We  conld  easily  run  him  in." 


"  G.  H.  Jellrbnod  on  hie  co»y  littl< 


"True.  .  .  .  But  your  nephew  .  .  .  with 
his  tastes  ...  is  hardly  the  man  for  the 
Fornm," 

"Confound  it,  sir,  any  nephew  of  mine, 
even  if  be  bad  no  UuAea  at  all,  would  be  just 
the  man  for  the  Forum." 

"  I  didn't  qnito  mean  what  you  mean.  Sir 
Richard." 

"  I  don't  care  what  yon  mean.  But  what 
I  mean  is  that  if  my  nephew  joins  a  club, 
the  Forom  is  the  club  he  joins— none  of 
your  new-fangled  pothouses  with  5,000 
members  and  nothing  more  like  a  gentleman 
than  a  b^ging-Ietter  writer  in  the  lot  I  I 
propose  and  yon  second  him,  and  the  thing's 
done." 

And   it  was.     Thus  it  came  about  that 


Jellybrand  achieved  the  high  honour  of 
election  to  the  Forum,  an  honour  extremely 
difficult  of  attainment,  save  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  our  day.  For  the  Forum 
is  the  Parnassus  of  the  living.  This,  indeed, 
is  an  understatement — there  are  many  men 
whose  reputations  are  immortal,  but  against 
whose  persons  the  Forum  firmly  shuts  its 
doors.  To  join  its  membership  one  must 
be  egregious,  either  by  brains  or  by  blood. 
And  the  general  committee  is  not  prone  to 
confuse  notoriety  with  fame,  as  is  the  custom 
of  our  day.  A  case  in  point :  Snagge,  the 
eminent /it/ernfour,  was  unanimously  excluded 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  weak  moment, 
he  had  invented  the  corn-cure  with  which 
his  name  will  be 
eternally  allied.  Hud 
Jellybrand  understood 
this  btato  of  things,  he 
would  have  marvelled 
at  his  election,  or  he 
would  have  attributed 
it  to  his  prominence  as 
a  rearer  of  Cochins,  or 
to  his  success  in  the 
Dachshund  depart- 
ment. But  he,  living 
remote  from  the  world 
of  erudition,  knew 
scarcely  more  of  the 
Forum  than  ho  did — 
let  UH  say — of  Bunk- 
hum.  The  fact  is  that 
in  his  mind  the  club 
was  v^uely  confused 
with  the  Junior  Forum, 
a  totally  different  insti- 
tution. 

His  first  visit  to 
the  senior  institution 
occurred  on  a  dismal 
afternoon,  and  he  was  appalled  by  the  gloom 
of  his  surroundings.  All  the  members 
seemed  creaking  phantoms  of  decrepitude 
and  eld.  Scarcely  a  man  devoid  of  ear- 
trumpet  or  of  crutch.  Some  there  were 
moving  crazily  on  scaffolding,  mumbling  to 
themselves  in  cryptic  soliloquy,  impermeable 
to  companionship.  The  place,  he  thought, 
was  more  tike  a  cripples'  nome  than  a  club. 
Indeed,  an  enterprising  undertaker  had  lately 
caused  considerable  annoyance  by  sending  to 
each  of  the  memhere  a  circular  eulogistic  of 
himself  and  his  practice,  and  requesting  the 
favour  of  custom.  A  detachable  coupon, 
if  filled  in  and  forwarded  to  his  office 
within  the  next  three  months,  ensured  a 
ten    per    cent,    reduction    on    any  "order 
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for  a  funeral  outfit,  placed  during  the 
period." 

But  the  members  took  the  scheme  amiss. 
Was  the  Forum  Club  the  anteroom  to 
Kensal  Green  ? 

"  Pshaw  ! " 

"  What  next  ?  " 

"  Egad  ! " 

.  .  .  according  as  the  commentator  was 
literary,  scientific,  or  military. 

In  spite  of  the  sinister  effect  produced  on 
the  club  by  the  ill-directed  (and  entirely 
unremunerative)  enterprise  of  the  undertaker, 
a  wave  of  paralytic  interest  was  aroused  by 
Jellybrand's  entrance  into  the  smoking-room. 
Eager  faces  craned  through  the  smoke 
emitted  from  asthma-cigarettes,  catarrh- 
cigars,  and  pleuro-pneuraonia-pipes. 

The  invalids  were  agog,  but  Jellybrand 
calmly  searched  the  Pall  Mall  for  stop- 
press  news  of  a  doggy  character. 

At  length  the  doyen  of  the  club,  his  wheel- 
chair propelled  by  a  waiter,  approached  and 
sought  speech. 

Jellybrand  would  have  none  of  him.  To 
his  thinking,  a  prehistoric  bore  was  intruding 
on  his  privacy.  For  no  second  did  he 
suspect  that  the  ^ed  man  was  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Cyclopaean  Architecture 
in  Polynesia.  And  had  he  suspected,  his 
course  would  have  been  in  no  way  different. 

He  suggested  that  the  old  gentleman 
should  go  somewhere  else  and  ....  get 
mended.  But  the  old  gentleman  did  not 
understand,  and  nodded  and  gibbered  and 
offered  a  sort  of  phonograph  to  facilitate 
conversation. 

Defeated,  Jellybrand  left  the  club. 

On  the  next  day  he  entered  circumspectly 
and  avoided  the  vicinity  of  the  Polynesian 
expert  and  the  more  conspicuous  invalids, 
but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Disney  Lincoln,  the  eminent  alienist. 

Jovially  the  doctor  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"  Very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  our  club, 
Mr.  Jellybrand." 

"  Thank  you."  He  was  reading  a  scholarly 
article  on  "  Our  Cochins  in  Peace  and  War," 
and  he  infinitely  preferred  it  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  any  alienist,  however  eminent. 

Unruflfled,  the  other  proceeded  :  "  Any 
news  in  the  world  of  Bunkhum  ? " 

Jellybrand,  slightly  annoyed,  entirely 
mystified,  stared  at  him.  Of  Bunkhum,  as 
has  been  said,  he  knew  nothing.  The  spoken 
word  suggested  a  slang  term  rather  than  the 
great  scientific  discovery  which  will  make  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  minds  of  men. 


Severely  he  answered — 

"There  is  always  news  in  the  world  of 
Bunkhum." 

"  Always  making  new  discoveries,  eh  ? " 

"  Always." 

A  pause. 

"  I  suppose,  now,  Mr.  Jellybrand,  if  there 
was  any  Bunkhum — no  matter  how  small  a 
quantity — in  this  room,  we  should  be  blown 
to~ahem  ! — blazes  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  ...  we  ...  eh  ..  .  should. 
Because  of  the  power  of  Bunkhum." 

"  Do  you  suggest  that  among  the  dozen  or 
so  of  men  present  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
Bunkhum  ? " 

"No  .  .  .  is  there?  .  .  .  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  subject.  .  .  .  But  how 
could  there  be  ?  " 

"  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  there  is  not 
Of  course,  these  gentlemen  are  all  very  old, 
bat  ..." 

"  Ah !  you  think  that  men  may  in  their 
youth  produce  Bunkhum ;  whereas,  after  a 
certain  age,  they  lose  their  power  of  so 
doing  ?  Most  interesting,  most  interesting. 
Still,  I  thought  it  was  only  to  be  found  in 
Bath  and  Tunbridge  WeUs." 

"  Why  there  more  than  anywhere  else  ? 
You  can  find  it  anywhere — if  you  only  keep 
your  eyes  open." 

"  But  not  in  appreciable  quantities,  surely? 
Of  course,  I'm  a  mere  sciolist  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  so  mine  may  be  a  f  oddish  question. 
Forgive  me,  Mr.  Jellybrand,  bul^  would  yon 
say  that  the  presence  of  Bunkhum  could  be 
detected  anyivhere  and  in  appreciable  quanti- 
ties— that  is,  in  quantities  w^hich  you  could 
appreciate  ?  " 

The  alienist  leant  back  in  his  chair  and 
tapped  his  fingers  together  in  an  eminently 
sound  manner.  So  eminently  sound  was 
this  manner  that  when  Dr.  Lincoln  assumed 
it  in  the  presence  of  a  suspected  lunatic,  he 
or  she  immediately  raved. 

Jellybrand  was  not  impressed  by  the 
soundness  of  the  specialist.  On  the  contrary, 
it  bored  him.  But  as  he  was  a  new  member, 
he  answered  with  only  moderate  irritation— 

"  If  I  detect  it,  I  don't  appreciate  it. 
Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Because  .  .  .  because  you  discovered 
it. 


»» 
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Yes,    yes ;    but    you    don't   appreciate 
everythiiig  you  discover,  do  you  ?  " 
In  all  humility  the  otJier  answered — 
"  I  have  never  made  a  discovery  of  any 
great  importance." 
"  Neither  have  I." 


"  Ob,  sir,  my  dear  sir — may  I  say  my  very 
dear  sir  ? — auch  modesty  is  really  a  pleasure 
— alinoet  a  miracle.  You  have  made  no 
discovery  of  importance,  and  yet  you  dis- 
covered Bonkbum ! " 

"Only  a  little^ not— often — I've  misaed 
s  lot  ? " 

"  Thank  Ueaveos !     Now,  I  ask  you  as 


"  Sir  Richard  wu  abety-tbtw  yean  of  age." 

man  to  man— what  would  happen  if  you 
discovered  all  the  fitmkhum  there  is  in  the 
world  ?  Yon'd  be  a  billionaire  several  times 
over,  eb  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  shonld." 

"But  what  would  happen  to  the  world  ? " 

"In  the  extremely  improbable  event  that 
yon  surest,  the  world  would  go  to  the 
devil.  How  could  things  go  on  as  they  do 
now  .    .    .  ?" 

"Then  yon  don't  think  that  all  of  it  will 
be  discovered  ?  " 

"  Is  it  likely  ?  "  Tired  of  the  persistence 
of  bis  questioner,  be  returned  to  his  paper. 

"  I  hope  not,  I'm  sure,"  answered  Ijlncobi, 
heaving  a  sigh  of  relief.  His  personal  interest 
in  the  matter  caused  Jellybrand  to  regard 
hint  with  sospicion.  However,  he  said 
nothing. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Jellybrand— the  snbj'ect  is 
vastly  interesting  to  me  as  a  man  of  science 
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— do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
theory  ftdvancod  by  Professor  von  Backenbart 
that  Bunkhum  extstB  in  the  glow-worm  ? " 

A  stony  stare  was  the  answer  to  this 
question.     As  a  supplement — 

"Excuse  me,  sir.  I  am  reading  a  very 
interesting  article  on  Cochin-China  fi>wls ; 
or,  rather,  I  shoold  like  to  read  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  .    .    ." 

"  A  thousand  pardons !  Indeed !  Indeed ! 
I  had  no  intention  .  .  .  trespassing  .  .  . 
learned  leisure  .  .  .  another  time  .  .  . 
perhaps.  .  .  .  When  the  papers  are  dull 
.  .  .  renew  delightful  convei-sation.  Good 
day,  sir — may  I  say  my  very  dear  sir  ?  " 

"  If  you  like— if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure." 

"  A  thousand  thanks." 

"  Mad,  but  civil,"  was  Jellybrand's  mental 
enmmary  of  the  eminent  expert  in  lunacy. 

Thereupon  Pr.  Lincoln  made  haste  to 
report  tlie  trend  of  his  delightful  conversation 
to  the  more  imjKirtjint  of  the  able-eai^cd 
membere  of  tlie  club.  He  had  found  the 
great  man  entirely  modest,  luminous  on  his 
subject,  but  by  no  means  didactic. 

"  And  what  the  dicketiB  is  bis  subject  ? " 
asked  Sir  Kirk  by  Wiake. 

Sir  Kirkby  bad  lately  resigned  his  judge- 
ship on  the  Common  Law  side.  An  octo- 
genarian, be  had  for  ton  years  been  entitled 
to  his  pension,  but  be  had  strolled  manfully 
along  until  chronic  insomnia  on  the  Bench 
compelled  him  to  retire.  Yet  hia  resignation 
iiad  not  impaired  that  comprehensive  ignor- 
ance which  had  been  his  chief  characteristic 
as  a  j'udge. 

"  He's  the  man  who  invented  Bunkhum, 
Sir  Kirkby." 

"Never  heard  of  Bunkhum.  What  ia  it, 
Lincoln  ? " 

"It  is  .  .  .  or,  rather,  perhaps  one 
should  say  ..." 

"It  may  be  defined  in  two  wava,"  siiid 
Prafessor  Onslow  Parker,  the  world-famed 
author  of  "  Moderii  Micrtibes."  "  You  may 
define  it  objectively  or  subjectively," 

"  I  dare  siiy  yon  may,"  insisted  tlie  judge. 
"  But  what  is  it  ?  Tell  mo  what  the  deuce 
it  is,  and  tlieii  you  au\  define  it  afterwards," 

"It  is  \Ktit  explaine<l  by  an  illustration." 
said  a  scientifically  minded  Prebendary  of 
Bath  and  Weils. 

"  Supposing  yon  had  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
■  of  Bunkhum    ..." 

Sir  Kirkby  dealt  summarily  with  him — 

"  Supposing  I  ask  you  what  your  name  is, 
would  you  ask  mo  to  imagine  that  I  liad  a 
quarter  of  the  letters  in  your  name  ?  Would 
tliat  be  a  reasonable  reply  to  make  ?    Would 
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it  or  would  it  not  ?     I  ask  a  simple  questiou 
and  I  want  a  simple  answer." 

A  simple  question  ! 

Came  as  a  chorus — 

"  You  had  better  ask  Jellybrand." 

"All  right,  I'll  catch  him  here  to- 
morrow." 

On  the  morrow  he  caught  him  in  the 
smoking-room. 

"  Mj  name's  Kirkby  Wiske,  and  I'm  very 
pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Jellybrand.  I  hear — 
that  is,  my  friends  assure  me — that  you  take 
a  great  interest  in  .  .  .  Bunkhum.  Ex- 
cuse me  asking  the  question,  but  I've  only 
just  retired  from  the  Bench,  so  I'm  not  as 
up-to-date  as  I  should  wish  to  be.  What 
.    .    .  is  .    .    .  Bunkhum  ? " 

This  was  too  much.  Jellybrand  sat  up 
j^gressively  in  his  chair. 

"  How  do  you  mean — whut  is  it  ?  " 

"  Precisely  what  I  say.  I  am  seeking 
information." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  .  .  .  Sir  Kirby, 
that  y^u,  an  ex-judge  of  the  High  Court, 
don't  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  rarely  dealt  with  Patent 
cases." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude  ;  but,  at  your 
age,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  your 
w-liile  to  investigate  the  matter." 

He  returned  to  his  newspaper  testily.  But 
Sir  Kirkby  persisted. 

"Not  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
perhaps ;  but  I  should  like  to  acquire  a 
smattering.  When  one  has  retired  from 
the  Bench,  one  likes  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world." 

His  plea  luid  in  it  a  top-note  of  pathos. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  There's  a  jolly  good  dog-show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  ..." 

And  it  happened  that  the  judge  was 
doggy.  And  it  ensued  that  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  they  talked  dog-talk  .  .  .  and 
became  firm  friends. 

"  An  exciillent  fellow  ! "  the  judge  re- 
ported to  his  particular  friends  in  the  club. 
"  Bunkhum  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
the  greatest  invention  of  the  age." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  acquiesced  General 
Cringle-Blake. 

"  Beyond  all  doubt,"  affirmed  the  Pre- 
bendary of  Bath  and  Wells. 

"  There  has  never  been  anything  like  it,", 
said  Dr.  Disney  Lincoln. 

"  I  join  issue  with  you,  Sir  Kirkby,"  stated 
Professor  Onslow  Parker  with  some  heat. 
"  It  is  unjust  to  Jellybrand  to  wiy  that  his 
invention   is   the   greatest  of   the   age.      I 


maintain  that  it  is  the  greatest   the  world 
has  ever  known." 

"  Quite,  quite,"  apologised  the  judge. 
And,  by  way  of  making  honourable  amend- 
ment, he  added  :  "  He's  just  the  sort  of  man 
we  want  on  the  committee.  We  need  young 
blood.     Jellybrand  doesn't  look  over  fifty." 

"Not  a  day,"  said  the  prebendary.  "I 
sometimes  think  that  the  committee  should 
be — I  won't  say  younger,  but  not  quite  so 
old.  You  see,  we  lost  two  members  last 
week,  Sir  Richard  Wemberton  and  poor 
old  Dibley." 

"Still,  we  don't  want  to  turn  the  com- 
mittee into  a  kindergarten,"  objected  the 
General. 

"  By  no  means.  Not  by  any  manner  of 
means,''  commented  the  professor.  Then 
he  continued  :  "  This  morning  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  him.  Mind  you,  I  had  kept  a 
perfectly  judicial  mind — an  open  mind,  if 
I  may  Kiy  so  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Kirkby 
— with  regard  to  Jellybrand.  I  knew  only 
of  his  wonderful  discovery,  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  never  obtruded  liimself  on  one's 
notice  by  means  of  the  halfpenny — ahem— 
Press — not  that  one  is  au  fait  with  the 
Press — the— ahem — halfpenny  Press.  Well, 
I  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  who  I 
was,  and  he,  with  nervous  hesitation  truly 
delightful  in  the  truly  great,  seemed  not 
to  know  who  I  was." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Proceed." 

"  Then  I  spoke  to  him  about  his  invention. 
But  immediately  he  withdrew  into  his  shell 
— if  you  will  pardon  the  conchological  simile 
as  applied  to  a  man  of  his  mental  calibre. 
He  Ixjhaved  almost  with  tetchiness.  On 
his  own  subject  he  was  mum.  The  vood 
Memnon  must  have  been  a  voluble  babbler 
in  comparison  to  Jellybrand.  Still,  he  was 
willing  to  talk  on  other  matters.  One  thing 
led  to  another,  till  at  length  we  conversed 
about  poultry.  Now,  I  knew  that  Jellybrand 
had  pursued  his  scientific  researches  in  the 
complete  seclusion  afiforded  by  some  out- 
landish country  place.  That  is  the  one 
fact  with  regard  to  his  private  life  of  which 
we  are  aware.  Still,  it  is  an  astounding 
thing  he  should  have  been  able  to  spare 
time  from  his  studies  to  devote  to  the 
breeding  of  Cochin-Chinas.  Now,  I-  and 
I  say  it  without  pride — have  made  Cochin- 
Chinas  the  hobby  of  my  leisure  momentg. 
I  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  a  great  man 
should  know  something  about  everything 
and  all  about  something.  Jellybrand  knovre 
all  about  Cochins  ! " 


■■The  memlierB  neerapd  rreahm*,'  |>lnint(imfl  of  decrepitude  snd  eUV 

"All  ahoiit  Bunkhiim."  said  Dr.  Disney  "Tberefore  he  ou^ht  to  Ire  on  the  com- 

t^M  ncoln.  mitteo,"  said  tlier  all. 

-'Aiid  ail  about  Bob-tailwl  Daclisbiiiuls,"  "  Is   the  dnh"  j;oin''  to  sljirt  a  cbemiRt'H 

tj^clthe  judge  firmly.  shop,  or  a  (Iu(j-sliow,  or  u  poultiy-run  ? " 
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asked  a  giddy  septuagenarian,  whose  outside 
reputation  as  a  wit — he  had  written  twenty 
successful  plays — was  not  recognised  by  the 
committee,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
he  showed  no  power  as  a  punster. 

In  fact,  he  considered  punning  a  happily 
lost  art;  and  when  members  of  the  club 
played  practical  jokes  with  the  King's 
English,  he  regarded  their  performances  as 
serious  symptoms  of  senility,  not  at  all  as 
essays  in  humour. 

The  Query  of  the  unintelligible  jester 
settled  the  question.  Those  present  unani- 
mously decided  that  Jellybrand  should  be 
asked  to  stand  for  the  committee. 

So  it  came  about  that,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  "young  blood  party,"  Dr.  Disney 
Lincoln  approached  Mr.  Jellybrand.  Said 
he— 

"  My  dear  sir,  if  I  may  so  style  you,  it  is 
the  wish  of  a  large  number  of  the  members 
that  you  should  stand  for  the  committee." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  why  ?  I've  only  just 
joined  the  club." 

"  True.  But  you  are  already  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  it.  Your  modesty 
appeals  to  us  all.  We  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  egotistical.  We  are  all  of  us  eminent 
men — present  company,  or,  rather,  half  of 
the  present  company, excepted.  Hah !  hah ! — 
I  like  my  joke,  you  know." 

"  Good  !  I  am  pleased.  If  you  like  it,  all 
is  well." 

"  Now,  you,  Mr.  Jellybrand,  never  discuss 
your  special  subject.  You  don't  care  to  talk 
about  Bunkhum." 

Angrily  Jellybrand  rose  from  his  seat. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't.  And  I  object  to  your 
mentioning  the  subject  to  me.  There  seems 
to  be  a  conspiracy  in  this  club  to  talk  to  me 
about  Bunkhum.  It  is  an  insult.  Do  you 
understand  ?  Never  you  allude  to  it  again, 
confound  you  ! " 

"  Pray,  sir,  pray !  "  expostulated  the 

other.  "  It  is,  of  course,  impertinence  for 
me  to  mention  the  subject  to  you ! " 

"  It  is !    It  is !    Don't  do  it,  I  warn  you  ! " 

Eventually  the  two  settled  a  sort  of  work- 
ing agreement.  Jellybrand  would  stand  for 
the  committee;  Disney  Lincoln  would  never 
mention  Bunkhum.  With  no  little  pride  the 
doctor  reported  his  success. 

"  The  most  modest  man  I  ever  met.  He 
loathes,  absolutely  loathes  the  mention  of 
Bunkhum  !  Now  that  we  know  his  feeling 
on  the  matter,  I  think  it  would  be  dis- 
courteous in  us  to  allude  to  his  discovery  in 
his  presence." 

"Deuced  good  idea  1  '  said  the  General, 


"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  judge. 

"  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  developments  of  latter-day  science," 
said  the  prebendary. 

"  I  think  that — learned  though  Jellybrand 
undoubtedly  is — he  might  with  advantage 


"  *  Undoubtedly,*  acquiesced  General  Cringle-Blake.** 

devote  some  consideration  to  my  theory  of 
'  Modern  Microbes,'  "  said  the  professor. 

"  I  maintain  that  the  constant  discussion 
of  Bunkhum  in  season  and  out  of  season 
by  the  erudite  and  the  ignorant  may  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  sanity  of  the  next 
generation,"  said  the  alienist. 

"  We  will  say  no  more  about  it— at  least— 
to  him,"  said  they  all. 

And  they  kept  their  words.  Thns  it  came 
about  that,  in  spite  of  carpers  who  main- 
tained that  they  "  couldn't  have  schoolboys 
on  the  committee,"  Jellybrand,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  was  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
Yet  he  was  not  proud,  and  so  he  waxed  in 
popularity.  For  nis  dog  and  fowl  oonveTsa- 
tion  found  great  favour  with  all,     AU  wei« 
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amazed  nnd  delighted  that  there  existed  one 
uuni  in  the  woild  unuffeoled  by  the  luaiiia 
for  Ulking  about  Bunkhum.  And  that  man 
liimRelf  its  inventor! 

So  vastly  popular  did  he  become  that  he 
pnictic&tly  ruiea  tlie  club.  He  even  intro- 
duced an  innovation —the  first  in  fifty  years 
— au  iuvsh'ds'-room,  with  a  staff  of  nurGcs. 
To  it  Here  rele^t«d  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
d«af,  and  the  phenomenally  offensive.  Tlie 
ei-iuoniing-room  door  bore  a  notice — 
INVALIDS  ONLY. 

So  greftt  was  the  success  of  this  scheme 
that  one  by  one  the  other  rooms  of  the 
club  were  devoted  to  a  similar  purpose. 

In  turn  the  billiiird-room,  the  card-room, 
the  library,  the  smoking-room,  and  the 
coffee-room  were  invaded  by  the  physically 
unsound  and  were  lalwlled  accordingly.  At 
length  the  only  apartment  open  to  Jellybmnd 
was  the  committee-room.  All  the  others 
bore  notices  which  excluded  the  able-bodied. 
And  of  tbe  commititee-roam  he  was  the  sole 
occnpant.  Here  in  solitude  and  gloom,  day 
after  day  he,  the  most  popular  member  of 
the  club,  read  do^y  notes  and   chit-chat 


"The  luU-poit«r  nuule  u  adininible  suggeetioa." 

abont  Cochins.  Prom  sheer  boredom  it 
fenced  that  he  examined  with  considerable 
care  the  Candidates'  Book.  And  he  fonnd  the 
study  interesting  and  snrprising.  Candidates 
whose  repnlations  reached  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth — soldiers,  actors,  dipiomatiBt«,anthors — 


seemed  to  have  been  entirely  unsupported 
except  by  proposer  and  seconder.  Against 
their  names  appeared  in  red  ink,  "Not 
elected,"  "Withdrawn  at  candidate's  request," 
"Withdrawn  by  proposer."  This  was  strange. 
Again,  the  candidatures  of  persons  whoso 
identity  he  igTiored,  were  supported  by  a 
pageful  of  hieroglyphic  autographs.  They 
obtained  a  verdict  of  "Elected,"  Clearly 
the  club  attempt«d  to  make  a  comer  in 
nonentitiea.  He  marvelled  how  he,  a 
celebrity  in  Cochin  circles,  a  well-known 
man  in  the  doggy  world,  had  ever  compassed 
his  admission.  He  would  turn  to  the  page 
containing  the  entry  relative  to  bis  case. 

Page  I  There  were  four  I  And  each  was 
BO  full  of  bescrabbled  signatures  that  it 
resembled  a  useless  piece  of  blotting-paper ! 

Apparently  every  member  of  the  club  had 
certified  his  ignorance  of  the  candidate's 
existence.  Jelljbrand  was  not  vain,  but 
...  he  felt  a  sensation  of  sorrow.  He 
was  the  noncTitity  of  nonentities,  and  after 
all  he  had  done  for  Cochins,  after  his  efforts 
in  the  Dachshnnd  line  ! 

Somewhat  galling. 

Still  be  did  not  cease  from  his  labonrs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  club. 

The  hall-porter  made  an  admirable  sugges- 
tion. He  explained  that  the  mortality  among 
the  members  was  alarming  ;  be  stated  that 
when  a  gentleman  died  on  the  club  premises, 
several  other  gentlemen  were,  as  eye-witnesses, 
summoned  to  attend  the  inquest.  In  so 
doing,  they  caught  chills  and  required  in- 
qaests  of  their  own  ;  in  fact,  inquest  bred 
inquest.  The  porter  suggested  the  remedy 
.  .  .  and  the  honour  belongs  to  him.  But 
Jellyhrand  perfected  the  scheme.  He  wrote 
to  uie  proper  authority  (who,  although  he 
did  not  suspect  it,  was  a  member  of  the 
Forum),  stating  bis  case,  with  statistics. 

The  proper  authority  referred  him  to  the 
local  authority,  a  member  of  the  Forum. 
(All  local  authorities  who  are  worth  their 
salt  are  members  of  the  Forum.) 

Thus  it  happened  that  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  (for  a  business  nation)  it  was 
arranged  that  all  inquests  on  members  of  the 
Forum  should  take  place  in  the  club  building. 

Jelljbrand,  the  omnipotent,  set  apart  the 
committee-room  for  the  purpose  of  a  mor- 
tuary, labelled  it 

INQUESTS   ONLY 

and  sat  in  the  ball  to  read  abont  dc^  and 
Cochins.  Occasionally  he  talked  to  the 
servant*,  for,  as  an  able-bodied  man,  he  was 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  tlie  members. 
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But  he  reflected  that  it  was  absurd  to  pay 
a  subscriptioQ  to  a  club  in  order  to  sit  in  the 
hall.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the 
Poultry  News  and  the  Daily  Dachshund^ 
and  read  these  enterprising  journals  in  the 
waiting-room  at  Charing  Cross.  Still,  he 
had  done  so  much  for  the  club  that  he  had 
grown  fond  of  it. 

On  the  last  Wednesday  in  December,  the 
general  committee  sat  at  5.80,  an  hour  by 
which  all  the  inquests  had  been  concluded. 
Amongst  the  candidates  figured  "George 
Jellybrand,"  and  eight  pages  of  signatures 
supported  his  claim  to  membership. 

Jelly  brand  (in  the  chair)  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  the  strength  of  the  backing. 

The  General  explained  matters.  Said 
he — 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  any  relative  of  yours 
...  I  got  eveiybody  to  support  him." 

The  prebendary,  smiling  with  ecstatic 
benevolence — 


"  You  have  done  so  much  for  the  club. 


n 


The  professor — 

" *  Modem  Microbes.' " 

The  judge  (brightly)  — 

"  A  chip  of  the  old  block." 

Dr.  Disney  Lincoln — 

"  I  hear  he  takes  some  sort  of  interest  in 
Bunkhum  ...  I  remember  being  told 
that  he   .    .    . " 

Thereon  Jellybrand  (who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  club)  said  firmly — 

**  This  man  is  no  relative  of  mine.  .  .  . 
I  shall  blackball  him.  ...  If  I  have  done 
anything  at  all  for  the  club,  I  think  it  is  joar 
duty  to  blackball  him.  .  .  .  Why  should 
anybody,  simply  because  he  has  the  same 
name  as  myself,  come  here  and  talk  nonsense 
to  me  ?  " 

»  «  •  «  * 

This  is  the  real  reason  why  George  Jelly- 
brand,  the  greatest  scientist  the  world  has 
ever  known,  was  unanimously  blackballed 
at  the  Forum  Club.  It  is  well  that  he 
should  know  it. 


THE   KEY. 

I  CLOSED  my  heart  with  a  lock  of  gold« 
'    A  lock  and  a  key  and  a  golden  chain ; 

But  all  my  care  was,  alas !  in  vain, 
For  1  ^ave  the  key  for  Love  to  hold— 
The  key  of  my  heart  with  the  lock  of  gold. 

Last  night  Love  brought  me  a  tearful  tale : 
"The  key  that  you  gave  is  lostl"  he  cried. 
*'Now,  how  shall  we  open  the  portals  wide?" 
And  he  wept  so  sore,  and  he  turned  so  pale, 
That  1  gave  my  trust  to  his  tearful  tale. 


To-day  came  one,  and  my  heart  cried  '*Stay! 
Break  open,  break  open  the  door  for  me." 
«'But  why,"  quoth  he,  ''when  1  held  the  key? 

Love  gave  it  to  me  but  yesterday." 

So  he  entered  him  in,  and  my  heart  said  '*Stay!" 


CHARLB5    FF0ULKE5. 
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A  BUSH  MYSTERY. 


By  JOHN  DOBSON. 


MARNEY  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
verandah  at  Hope  Springs  one 
evening  early  in  November  five-and- 
twentj  years  ago.  He  was  more  uncom- 
municative than  ever.  There  he  sat,  pufl&ng 
away  at  his  pipe — my  pipe,  by  the  way — 
enjoying  my  "rough  cut,"  my  b^t  chair,  and, 
if  I  may  say  so,  my  society,  and  yet  frowning 
at  nothing,  hardly  condescending  to  reply  to 
any  remarks  of  mine,  and  absolutely  refusing 
to  look  up  when  I  tried  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  glorious  sunset  that  was  beginning. 

There  was  not  the  semblance  of  a  cloud  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  but  the  atmosphere  in  all 
itB  pureness  was  glowing  with  the  most 
brilliant  golden  light  as  the  ball  of  fire 
slowly  sank  to  the  horizon.  Between  us 
and  the  sun,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was 
nothing  but  scrub — ^low,  stunted,  uninterest- 
ing mallee-scmb,  with  here  and  there  a 
leaning  shea-oak,  blown  to  one  side  by  the 
Dorth  wind,  whose  scorchmg  blasts  its  youth 
had  been  unable  to  resist.  There  was  no 
green,  for  an  almost  rainless  winter  had 
brought  but  little  grass,  and  what  was  left 
of  tlmt  by  the  sheep  was  long  since  dried  to 
a  dirty  yellow  by  the  autumn  sun.  The  dull 
grey-blue  of  what  little  foliage  Australian 
trees  possess  lent  a  sombre  foreground  to 
the  brij^ht  scene  beyond,  and,  knowing  Marney 
as  I  did,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  him 
abuse  the  view  at  last. 

He  had  been  with  me  six  months  at  this 
time,  for  I  remember  it  was  on  the  first  of 
May  that  he  arrived  at  the  station,  bringing 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  me  from  the  late 
manager,  yet  we  were  hardly  greater  friends 
now  than  on  the  day  we  met.  A  fine,  hand- 
some man  he  was — six  foot  and  as  straight  as 
a  young  gum-tree,  dark  in  complexion,  with 
black  hair  and  moustache,  and  eyes  as  nearly 
black  as  could  be.  The  whitest  of  teeth 
showed  in  striking  contrast  whenever  he 
smiled  (which  was  very  seldom),  and  his 
voice  was  low  and  musical. 

Yet  there  was  something  in  his  manner — 
80  abrupt  at  times  and  so  cynical  always — 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  companion  or  associate  of  some  sort  in  that 


lonely,  ont-of-the-way  place,  I  should  soon 
have  made  arrangements  for  his  departure. 
But  I  had  been  so  desolate  and  miserable 
during  the  short  time  I  was  alone  in  charge 
of  the  run  that  I  was  glad  of  what  little 
society  he  afforded  me,  even  as  I  had  wel- 
comed his  arrival.  What  his  history  was, 
why  he  came  to  Hope  Springs  to  learn  sheep- 
farming,  or  how  Simpson  came  to  know  him, 
had  never  reached  my  ears ;  for  Simpson 
was  drowned  while  fording  the  Darling  in 
flood  soon  after  he  gave  Marney  his  letter  to 
me,  and  Marney  himself  was  as  reticent  about 
his  past  career  as  man  could  be. 

All  that  he  ever  let  me  know  was  that 
he  was  born  in  Ireland,  had  lived  some  time 
in  France,  and  had  held  a  commission  in  a 
cavalry  regiment ;  and  these  facts  were  not 
directly  told  me — except  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man and  that  his  home  was  in  County 
Kildare  ;  and  this  I,  in  truth,  rather  doubted, 
for  he  had  no  trace  of  a  brogue,  and  his  eyes 
were  not  blue  as  an  Irishman's  should  be. 
He  spoke  of  his  **  troop  "  once  or  twice,  and 
he  certainly  had  a  military  seat  in  the  saddle. 
As  for  his  having  lived  in  France — he  fre- 
quently, in  his  more  sociable  moods,  referred 
to  various  friends  in  Rouen  and  showed  a 
rather  more  intimate  knowledge  of  that  city 
— where  I  once  spent  a  month — than  as  short 
a  visit  as  that  could  have  given  him.  But 
whenever  I  asked  him — and  quite  innocently 
enough — anything  about  his  life,  he  would 
half  close  his  eyes  and  look  hard  at  me  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  say  with  a  jerk  of  his 
broad  shouldei'S  :  "  Pourqvoi  ?  "  and  change 
the  subject.  Occasionally  it  seemed  to  me 
that  his  expression  and  manner  were  those  of 
a  hunted  man,  so  alert  was  he  to  the  slightest 
sound  and  so  curious  as  to  its  cause  ;  and  he 
always  carried  a  revolver.  But  I  am  no 
great  judge  of  character,  and  the  latter  habit 
I  attributed  to  the  well-known  ideas  with 
which  all  "  new  chums  "  begin  their  bush  life. 

What  annoyed  me  most  was  his  continual 
disparagement  of  the  country  which  he  had 
apparently  come  to  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
which  I  supposed  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to 
leave  whenever  he  got  tired  of  it,   for  he 
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never  wearied  of  quoting  in  his  sneering  way 
a  sentence  of  Marcus  Clarke's  :  "  A  land  where 
the  trees  give  no  shade,  the  birds  have  no 
song,  the  flowers  no  scent,  and  whose  animals 
have  not  yet  leamt  to  walk  on  all-fours." 
"Benighted — behind  the  times  a  million 
years,"  he  would  add,  and  I  only  provoked 
him  to  further  condemnation  and  more 
vehemence  when  I  pointed  out  that  locomo- 
tion on  two  legs  was  surely  an  advanced 
evolution  of  that  upon  four — at  least,  it  was 
in  the  life  of  man.  So  I  ceased  to  defend 
my  native  land,  which  I  believed  quite  able 
to  look  after  itself,  and  merely  expressed  the 
hope  that  in  time  he  would  become  acclima- 
tised in  mind  as  well  as  body. 

There  he  sat,  gazing  silently,  as  was  his 
wont,  at  a  ring  on  his  left  hand,  turning  and 
twisting  it  so  as  to  get  the  light  upon  every 
part  in  turn  of  the  blue  stone  with  which  it 
was  set,  as  if  some  hidden  secret  lay  therein 
which  might  by  chance  disclose  itself  some 
day  to  his  unwearied  watching. 

At  length  he  said  in  a  grumbling  tone  and 
without  raising  his  eyes  :  "  What  is  a  sunset 
without  clouds  ?  Not  worth  my  looking  at ; 
and  no  sign  of  rain  to  interest  you." 

I  made  no  reply,  and  neither  of  us  spoke 
for  about  five  minutes,  when  suddenly  he 
leapt  from  his  chair  and  cried  out :  "  Ha ! 
At  last  I  I  knew  it  would  be  soon.  Do  you 
see  ?  Do  you  see  ?  "  And  he  pointed  excitedly 
at  the  ring  on  his  finger  at  which  he  was 
staring  fixedly. 

"Do  you  see  how  green  that  stone  has 
turned  ?  I  must  leave  you  soon  and  go  back 
to  Rou — to  England.  That  is  my  destiny." 
He  was  calm  again,  though  his  hand  was 
trembling  a  little,  and  I  examined  the  stone 
closely.  It  certainly  had  a  greenish  look 
about  it,  but  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  the 
effect  of  the  very  yellow  light  of  the  sun 
upon  the  blue.  He  only  laughed  a  short,  dry 
laugh,  and  was  about  to  sit  down  again,  when 
he  gave  another  start,  threw  his  head  up, 
opened  wide  his  eyes,  and  said  quickly  in  a 
low  whisper  :  "  What's  that  ?  " 

I  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing. 

"  There's  someone  coming,"  he  added, 

I  strained  my  ears — watching  him  at  the 
time — but  could  detect  no  sound  but  liis 
ratlier  heavy  breathing.  His  right  hand 
was  behind  him,  and  he  quickly  drew  his 
revolver  as  a  dog  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  verandah.  It  was  a  collie  bitch, 
and  she  stood  watching  us  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  quietly  trotted  up  to  me,  taking  no 
notice  of  Marney  as  she  passed  him,  beyond 
giving   him  a  sidelong    glance,  and,  as   I 


thought,  rather  avoiding  him.  She  came  to 
my  side  and  put  her  nose  in  my  hand, 
standing  perfectly  still.  I  patted  her  head 
and  said  :  "  And  whose  dog  are  yon  ? "  Her 
tail  moved  good-naturedly,  and  I  stooped  to 
examine  her  collar.  It  was  made  of  green 
hide,  and  there  was  a  round  copper  disc 
riveted  to  it  that  looked  like  a  penny  from 
which  the  inscription  had  been  erased  by 
rubbing  it  on  a  stone,  and  the  letters  "  J.  V." 
were  roughly  engraved  in  its  place.  Mamey 
had  walked  to  the  comer  of  the  house  and 
was  looking  for  the  owner. 

"  Some  sundowner,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"who  is  making  himself  at  home  in  the 
kitchen  by  this  time." 

I  went  in  search,  the  collie  quietly  follow- 
ing me,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  anyone, 
nor  had  Jimmy,  the  knockabout  hand,  seen 
or  heard  any  signs  of  a  stranger  about. 

"  Where's  your  master,  old  woman  ? 
Find  him — hie  on  ! "  I  said,  wa\ing  my 
hand.  At  this  the  dog  gave  a  sharp  bark 
and  scampered  off  about  fifty  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  house  and  stood  there  watching 
me.  "  Find  him  !"  I  cried.  "Goon!"  She 
simply  barked  at  this — looking  first  at  me 
and  then  behind  her. 

"  She  wanta  us  to  foUer  'er,  that's  plain 
enough,"  said  Jimmy,  "  Shall  I  go  and  see 
what  it  is  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  Stick  the  saddle  on 
old  Bendigo,  and  I'll  go,"  and  I  was  soon 
jogging  along  at  a  boundary-riding  canter, 
with  the  collie  giving  me  a  lead  of  twenty 
lengths,  an  J  ever  and  again  turning  her  head 
to  utter  a  word  of  encouragement  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  bark.  When  I  had  gone 
about  three  miles,  I  pulled  up,  seeing  she  had 
done  the  same — ^and  "  Coo-ee'd."  Back 
came  an  answering  "  Coo-ee  "  at  once,  and 
she  immediately  disappeared  in  the  scrub, 
barking  loudly.  I  followed  the  sounds  and 
soon  came  upon  an  old  man  sitting  under  a 
ti-tree  with  his  swag  beside  him. 

"  Hullo  !  what's  up  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  put  my  foot  in  a  rabbit-hole  about 
half  a  mile  back,  and  think  I've  sprained  my 
ankle." 

"  And  you  sent  your  dog  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"I  think  Nan  went  of  her  own  accord 
while  I  was  asleep — I  didn't  miss  her  till  I 
woke  up." 

"  Are  you  footing  it  to  Sydney,  or  looking 
for  a  job  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Sydney,"  was  his  curt  reply  ;  "  and  I  hope 
for  the  last  time." 

"  Well,  get  up,"  I  said.  It  was  quite 
evident  he  couldn't  walk,  for  he  coiiid  hanlly 
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"'Hollo!  wluU'i  npV  I  Mkod." 

Stand,  so  I  helped  him  into  tlie  saddk, 
strapped  his  swag  to  it,  and  led  RundiHO  iKiok 
to  the  fltation.     On  the  way,  in  answer  to  my 

3 auctions,  he  told  me  that  liis  name  was 
ake  Webster,  that  he  was  making  hia 
thirteenth  attompt  to  f,'ct  to  Sydney,  that  he 
raight  ship  before  the  mast  tn  some  En>;Iish 
port  and  spend  his  last  days  in  the  Old 
Conntry.  As  we  drew  near  the  hoineatoad,  I 
could  see  Mamey  standing  in  the  verandah 
where  I  had  left  iiim,  watching  us  intently 
88  we  approached.  .\s  soon  as  he  hud  given 
the  old  man  a  good  look,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  into  the  bouse  with  an  air  of 
relief. 
Webster's  foot  must   have   been  hurting 


)od  deal,  for  be  fainted 
te  Jimmy  and  I  got  htm 
hair  on  the  verandah. 
ame  out  again  and  stood 
ferently  to  watch  our 
9.  When  the  old  man's 
taken  off,  there  was  no 
at  his  ankle  was  very 
)ntiued,  and  that  he 
be  able  to  walk  for  some 
we  gave  him  a  bed  in 
e-room,  and  told  him  t« 
ope  tipriugB  until  he  was 
a^ain.  Not  that  there 
luch  chance  of  his  walk- 
l  off  before  that— but  I 
lad  taken  a  liking  to  the 
old  fellow  and  wanted 
to  make  him  feel  com- 
fortable. 

"  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  anyone  but 
a    Chinaman    carry 
I       money  in  his  boots," 
was    Mamey's     re- 
mark on  sitting  down 
to  supper  ;   "  and  he 
soon   recovered,  I  no- 
ticed, when  you  began 
to  touch  them." 
During  the  next  few 
weeks  Marney's  manner 
md  actions  wer*  stranger 
an  ever.     For  days  he 
uld  be  absolutely  silent, 
I  he  would  have  a  spell 
ot  gaiety  and  go  about  the 
house  singing  and  whistling 
what  he  said  were  old  French 
aint,  bnt  which  seemed  to  me 
to  have  very  little  tune  in  them. 
Then  be  would  shut  up  again  and 
mope  by  himself  about  the  stock- 
yard.    When  he  did  speak,  it  was  about  his 
going  away,  which  be  said  would  be  about 
Christmas;  but  he  would  not  fix  a  day  for 
his   departure,  saying  that  he  wasn't  really 
feeling  well  enough  to  go  yet  awhile. 

As  Welwter's  leg  Iwgau  to  mend  he  used 
to  hobble  ulx)ut  and  do  what  odd  jobs  he 
coidd  find,  deeming  to  want  to  earn  his  boai'd 
anil  Imlging  in  some  way,  and  to  show  his 
gratitude,  which  I  am  sure  he  felt  for  the 
sympathy  my  few  little  kindnesses  showed 
h'im.  in  the  evenings  be  used  to  t<;ll 
Marncy  and  me  stories  of  his  past  life  in 
the  biieh,  and  what  his  plans  and  ho|>eB  were 
for  the  few  remaining  yeiirs  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  in  Lancashire ;  and  wheu  he  was 
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three  years  old,  his  father,  a  cotton  spinner, 
driven  to  des})emtion  by  hunger  and  want, 
the  result  of  some  labour  troubles  at  the 
time  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
had  stolen  a  sack  of  flour  and  been  trans- 
ported for  life.  Fifteen  years  later  his 
dying  mother  had  made  him  promise  to  go 
to  his  convict  father  in  Australia  with  a 
message  of  her  love  and  devotion,  and  he 
had  stmightway  set  out  for  Botany  Bay. 

He  had  found  his  father  on  his  death- 
bed, but  was  in  time  to  deliver  the  message 
and  see  him  die  in  peace  and  happiness. 
Then  he  went  up  country  and  had  never  set 
eyes  on  Sydney  since  ;  but  the  one  hope  of 
his  life  had  been  to  go  home  to  England, 
see  his  mother's  grave,  and  be  buried  by  her. 
Time  after  time  at  intervals  of  three  and 
four  years,  during  which  he  had  carefully 
saved  all  his  w^es,  had  he  set  forth  on  his 
jouiTiey,  but  had  never  been  able  before  this 
to  keep  clear  of  the  shanties,  and  it  had 
been  the  old,  old  story  with  him,  of  putting 
up  at  the  first  grog-hut  he  came  to,  and 
steadily  drinking  in  fire-water  all  his  hard- 
earned  savings  until  there  was  nothing  left 
but  for  him  to  turn  back  and  put  in  another 
three  years  of  boundary  riding  and  shearing. 
Many  a  shanty  had  he  passed  this  time, 
whose  keepers,  recognising  an  old  customer, 
and  a  good  one,  had  almost  resorted  to  force 
to  persuade  him  to  turn  in  and  drink.  But 
he  was  safe  so  far  now,  and  had  only  four 
days'  walking  to  take  him  to  Barnacool, 
whence  the  coach  started  for  Black  Swamp, 
the  nearest  railway  station,  on  the  line  to 
Sydney. 

On  December  22nd  he  left  Hope  Springs, 
so  as  to  be  in  Barnacool  on  Christmas  Day. 
We  had  fed  him  well,  filled  his  swag  with 
food,  and  told  him  where  he  might  find  water 
on  the  way,  and  the  old  chap  walked  off,  with 
Nan  by  liis  side,  as  happy  as  a  king.  During 
the  whole  time  he  was  with  us  Nan  had 
hardly  left  him  for  a  minute  ;  she  was  his 
only  pal  in  the  world,  he  said,  and  had  saved 
his  life  once  before  the  day  she  led  me  to 
him.  When  they  were  nearly  out  of  sight,  I 
saw  her  stop  and  look  back  for  an  instant, 
and  then  turning  again,  she  and  her  old 
master  were  soon  lost  to  view. 

Naturally  enough,  that  evening  I  began  to 
talk  to  Marney  about  our  two  late  guests,  and 
said  I  hoped  old  Jake  would  have  his  dearest 
wish  gratified  ;  but  I  was  rebuked. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  feel  the  slightest 
interest  in  him.  I  am  too  much  occupied 
with  my  own  plans  for  the  future  to  care 
twopence  about  his,"  was  his  remark. 


"  And  what  might  they  be  ?  "  I  asked, 
surprised  at  my  boldness  in  doing  so. 

*'  I  leave  •  early  to-morrow  morning  for 
Sydney ;  and  if  you  can  let  me  have  my  two 
horses  by  then,  I  shall  be  much  obliged." 

It  must  be  said  that  this  was  rather  short 
notice  ;  but  I  was  really  so  relieved  at  the 
idea  of  his  going — his  behaviour  had  been 
so  disagreeable  of  late  —  that  I  readily 
acquiesc^,  and  told  Jimmy  to  have  his  saddle 
and  packhorses  ready  by  sunrise.  When  I 
awoke  next  day,  he  had  gone,  without  a  word 
of  thanks  for  anything  I  had  done  for  him— 
without  even  saying  "  Good-bye." 

What  I  thought  of  him  I  needn't  say  now. 
I  was  alone  again  and  I  did  miss  him  at  firet 
a  good  deal ;  but  we  got  through  more  work 
without  him,  and  in  time  I  ce^jsed  to  think 
of  him  at  all. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  one  of  the  hottest 
days  I  can  remember.  Bain  was  wanted 
badly  :  the  sheep  were  dying  all  over  the 
run ;  everything  was  literally  burnt  up. 
About  midday  Jimmy  came  in  to  tell  me  that 
a  few  clouds  which  had  appeared  in  the 
morning — white  ones,  and  miles  away  from 
the  earth  which  desired  them  so  —  were 
darkening  a  little  and  getting  nearer.  Four 
or  five  hours  later  a  slight  breeze  sprang  np, 
but  soon  died  away  without  a  sound.  Yet 
this  was  enough  to  give  us  hope  ;  and  when  a 
little  later  the  air  began  to  get  sticky,  we 
knew  that  rain  was  coming — more  or  less  of 
it-  -that  night.  And  it  did  come.  Without 
a  breath  of  wind  apparently  to  bring  it,  it 
suddenly  poured  down  upon  the  parched 
ground  in  torrents.  Huge  black  thunder- 
clouds darkened  the  sky  and  shed  seas  upon 
seas,  as  it  seemed,  almost  before  one  ooold 
realise  what  was  happening.  Thump  — 
thump— thump  it  fell  at  first  upon  the  soft 
dust  of  months  ;  then  splash,  and  sounds  of 
pouring,  nishing  water  everywhere.  I  lit  my 
lamp  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  Mamey  used 
to  prefer,  to  listen  to  that  heavenly  music. 

What  was  that  ?  A  curious  sound  of 
scratching  at  the  door— a  pause — and  it  was 
repeated  with  a  low  moan.  "I  hope  to 
goodness  that  isn't  wind,"  I  said  to  mjwlf 
as  I  went  towards  the  window  ;  "  for  we  may 
as  well  have  as  much  rain  as  there  is  in  the 
sky  to-night,  here  where  it  is  most  needed." 
I  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out  on  to  the 
verandah.  Not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  the  raiu— 
the  rain — the  rain.  I  had  just  thrown  ray- 
self  again  into  my  chair  and  was  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  the  new  dam  would  hold 
water  all  right,  when  for  the  third  time  I 
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heard  the  same  scratching  and  scraping  at 
fche  door.  I  threw  it  wide  open,  took  the 
lamp  on  to  the  verandah  and  looked  carefully 
for  marks  and  for  some  cause  of  the  noise, 
but  could  find  nothing.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  closing  the  door,  when  from  far  out  in  the 
raJD  there  came  a  long,  melancholy  howl,  a 
weird  kind  of  inhuman  wail  that  so  startled 
me  I  almost  dropped  the  lamp.  However, 
after  listening  intently  for  an  hour  and 
hearing  nothing  more,  I  put  it  down  to 
imagination  and  went  to  bed.  But  not  to 
deep.  For  a  long  time  I  lay  awake,  wondering 
what  that  cry  could  have  been,  until  at  last 
the  comfortmg  sound  of  Heaven's  down- 
pouring  lulled  me  into  unconsciousness. 
Aboat  daybreak  its  sudden  stopping  awoke 
me,  and  I  rose  hurriedly  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  night's  work  and  look  out  for  any  leak- 
age there  might  be  in  the  tanks  or  dams.  I 
conid  find  no  trace  or  sign  of  anything  to 
explain  the  noises  that  had  so  mystified  me, 
and  they  soon  passed  from  my  mind  alto- 
gether. 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year  in  — 
and  the  New  Year  nearly  out  again  I     For 
twelve  uneventful  months  had  passed  very 
quickly  with  the  best  of  seasons  that  had 
ever  been  known  at  Hope  Springs,  and  it 
was  already  Christmas  Eve  agam  !     Could  it 
be  possible  ?    Yes  !    For  time  flies  like  a 
wild  turkey  when  all  goes  well,  and  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  count  the  days  in  their 
prosperity.      My  accounts  for  the  closing 
year  were  completed,  and   I  congratulated 
myself  and  the  owner  on  the  very  handsome 
balance  standing  to  his  credit,  as  I  put  the 
books  on  their  shelf.     It  was  getting  late, 
but  before  turning  in  I  thought  I  would  just 
have  a  look  through  the  diary  I  had  begun 
two  years  before  on  my  arrival  at  Hope 
Springs.     The  entries  which  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  run  struck  me 
for  the  first  time  as  having  mainly  to  do  with 
the  taking  of  life  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
I  rather  reproached  myself  with  having  been 
the  means  of  killing — however  justifiably — 
so  many  of  God's  creatures. 

"January  9th. — My  mare  Polly,  that  I 
bought  for  £20  at  Bamacool  on  my  way  up, 
broke  her  1^  in  a  water-hole.  Had  to  shoot 
her. 

"  March  28th. — Shot  a  ]brace  of  wild  duck 
on  Howard's  BiUabong. 

"  March  81st.— Found  two  cast  sheep  in 
the  home  paddock  and  shot  them. 

"April  14th. — Caught  an  eagle-hawk  in  a 
iabbit-tra^>.   Jimmy  is  going  to  stuff  it  for  me. 


"  April  30th. — Killed  a  silver  snake  in  the 
dry  creek — five  feet. 

"  May  1st. — Marney  arrived. 

"May  15. — Marney  and  I  shot  fifteen 
rabbits  each." 

And  so  on. 

The  next  entry  that  I  paused  over  was 
"  November  7th,"  d^cribing  the  finding  of 
Jake  Webster  with  the  aid  of  Nan.  Then 
came  "  December  22nd. — Jake  Webster  and 
his  dog  Nan  left  for  Bamacool.  December 
28rd. — Marney  left  early  in  the  morning 
without  saying '  Good-bye.'  December  24th. 
— Christmas  Eve.  Splendid  rains  at  last. 
Began  at  five  and  lasted  twelve  hours.  About 
11  p.m.  heard  a  queer  scratching  sound  at 
the  door,  and  a  strange  cry,  as  if  about 
half  a  mile  away.  Couldn't  understand  it. 
Probably  some  effect  of  the  rain  in  the 
dry  watercourses." 

My  clock  struck  eleven  as  I  read  this. 
"  Exactly  a  year  ago  to  the  minute,"  I  said 
to  myself  ;  "  but  what  a  different  night !  " 
for  the  full  moon  was  so  bright  and  the  sky 
so  clear  that  one  could  see  almost  as  far  and 
as  well  as  by  daylight.  I  laughed  aloud  at 
the  thought  of  mv  scare ;  but  my  laughter 
was  cut  short  and  the  book  fell  from  my 
nerveless  hands  as  I  sat  almost  paralysed — 
unable  for  a  moment  to  move  a  muscle.  The 
very  same  sound  again  !  Scratch — ^scratch  ! 
And  a  long,  low,  piteous  howl  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night !  What  could  it  be  ?  What 
could  it  mean  ? 

I  know  that  when  I  did  open  the  door,  it 
was  done  with  some  hesitation,  for  there  was 
time  for  me  to  feel  my  heart  ramming 
against  my  ribs  as  if  it  meant  to  crack  one  of 
them.  Think,  then,  of  the  relief — nay,  joy- 
that  was  mine  when  I  beheld  Nan  crouching 
on  the  verandah  and  wagging  her  tail  with 
delight  at  seeing  me  again !  I  recognised 
her  at  once  and  went  towards  her  to  stroke 
her  old  head  and  say  :  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
But  she  jumped  back  and  stood  a  few  paces 
away  from  me  and  whined. 

"Well,  old  lady?"  I  said.  "Where's 
Jake  ? "  and  I  looked  across  the  moonlit 
plain  for  him.  For  answer  Nan  quietly 
moved  a  yard  or  two  further  and  looked  in 
the  same  direction.  But  there  was  no  Jake 
to  be  seen  ;  and  when  I  repeated  the  question 
she  scampered  off  as  she  had  done  a  year 
before,  and  looking  back  at  me  barked  once 
or  twice,  as  if  to  say  :  "  Step  this  way,  please." 
I  "  Coo-ee'd  "  several  times,  but  there  was  no 
response,  and  we  mechanically  walked  round 
to  the  stable  to  saddle  Bendigo,  again  wonder- 
ing how  far  we  should  have  to  go  to  find  the 
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old  man.  "  Poor  old  chap  I "  I  thought. 
"He's  never  got  as  far  as  Sydney.  Spent 
all  his  money  long  ago,  I  expect,  and  is 
working  his  way  back  to  Cowley's  Creek  to 
begin  saving  again.  Poor  devil  I  Queer 
that  he  should  strike  Hope  Springs  again, 
though,  as  it's  not  in  the  track." 

As  I  mounted  Bendigo,  Nan,  who  had 
silently  watched  me  saddle  him,  gave  a  bark 
of  approbation ;  but  the  old  horse  put  his 
ears  forward,  snorted,  and  refused  to  move, 
and  it  was  only  by  giving  him  several  sharp 
digs  with  my  heels  and  a  smack  with  the 
whip  that  I  got  him  to  start.  This  be- 
haviour of  his  was  so  unusual  that  at  first  I 
thought  that  he,  like  Nan,  had  something  to 
say,  and  wished  to  make  a  distinct  protest 
against  being  disturbed  at  night  in  this  way ; 
but  after  we  had  gone  a  mile  or  so  he  became 
so  restless  and  fidgety,  and  sniffed  at  the 
pure  air  so  hard,  that  I  began  to  be  rather 
anxious  to  know  how  my  midnight  ride  was 
going  to  end.  Could  it  be  that  Jake  had  left 
Nan  behind,  and  that  someone  else  now 
possessed  her  ?  If  so,  her  new  owner  might 
not  care  to  be  introduced  by  his  dog  to  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  might  resent  my  visit 
in  more  ways  than  one  1  But  Nan's  be- 
haviour removed  all  my  suspicions  or  fears, 
whichever  they  were,  and  she  was  evidently 
80  much  in  earnest  that  I  hurried  old  Ben- 
digo on,  hoping  to  solve  the  mystery  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  it  was  not  to  be  yet  awhile, 
for  after  we  had  gone  between  five  and  six 
miles  she  was  still  ahead,  and  if  I  stopped,  as 
we  did  two  or  three  times,  she  would  stand 
and  whine  and  bark,  and  show  her  impatience 
to  be  on  the  move  again.  Bendigo  didn't 
like  this  at  all,  and,  whenever  she  did  it, 
would  start,  throw  up  his  head,  and  snort  in 
fear. 

Fifteen  miles  I  thought  quite  far  enough, 
but  Nan  did  not,  and  so  I  decided  to  go  as 
far  as  the  big  White  Gum,  which  marked  the 
twentieth  from  the  homestead. 

The  night  was  a  brilliant  one — moon  and 
stars  doing  their  very  best  to  make  amends 
for  the  sun's  absence,  and  though  the 
shadows  were  black,  the  night  was  good 
enough  to  see  anything  worth  seeing. 

Nan  began  to  increase  her  pace  now,  but 
I  did  not,  and  she  was  soon  out  of  sight  in 
the  scrub.  I  pulled  up  to  whistle  for  her, 
but  before  I  could  do  so  she  seemed  to  know 
I  had  stopped,  for  she  gave  a  howl  that  made 
Bendigo  tremble,  and  soon  appejired  in  the 
track  again. 

On  we  went.  Nan  every  now  and  then 
whining  ;  and,  at  last,  as  we  were  almost  in 


sight  of  the  White  Gum,  she  positively  b^aj 
to  cry —at  least,  I  never  heard  anything  more 
like  the  sound  of  a  woman  weeping.    Her 
voice  was  almost  human,  and  when  at  length 
we  reached  a  small  open  space  to  the  left  of 
the  track,  it  became  so  pathetic  that  I  in 
stinctively  felt  there  was  misery  at  hand. 
We  had  pulled  up  on  the  edge  of  what  looked 
like  a  small  clearing  ;  it  was  in  reality  a  bare 
patch  in  the  scrub  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
with  an  old  dead  tree  standing  near  the 
middle  of  it. 

Nan  offered  no  objection  to  our  stopping, 
and  herself  stood  quite  still  between  me  and 
the  tree. 

I  gave  a  short "  Coo-ee  1 "  expecting  to  hear 
old  Jake  answer  it  at  once,  but  there  was  no 
reply.  Again  I  called — Bendigo  was  listen- 
ing for  all  he  was  worth — and  my  ears  were 
straining  their  utmost  to  catch  any  sound 
that  might  come  ;  but  no,  there  was  none. 
Again  for  the  third  time,  and  as  loudly  and 
as  long  as  my  lungs  were  able  :  again  dead 
silence.  Nan  was  listening,  too,  standing  as 
still  as  a  statue,  her  head  lowered,  her  tail 
stiffened  out  straight,  and  her  hair  up. 

"  Where  is  he,  Nan  ?  Good  dog,  find 
him  !  "  I  said. 

But  she  remained  motionless,  staring 
fixedly  at  the  old  tree  trunk,  which  stood 
white  in  the  moonlight,  casting  a  deep  black 
shadow  beyond. 

I  jump^  out  of  the  saddle  and  was  about 
to  lead  Bendigo  forward,  when  Nan  raised 
her  head  in  the  air,  dropped  her  tail,  uttered 
the  most  mournful  moan  I  ever  h^rd,  and 
slowly  walked  with  hanging  head  towards  the 
tree.     Bendigo  started,  swerved,  reared,  and 
broke  away  and  galloped  off  in  the  direction 
of  home.     I  heard  the  thud  of  his  hoofs  die 
away  in  the  distance,  and  then  I  followed 
Nan,  drawn  as  it  seemed  by  some  irresistible 
power  to  where  she  stood  looking  back  at  me 
with  plaintive,  sorrowful  eyes  close  by  the 
tree.    As  I  approached  it,  I  saw  that  in  years 
gone  by  its  trunk  had  been  hollowed  by  the 
blacks  with  fire,  making  a  wurley  about  eight 
feet  across  in  which  a  whole  family  might 
live.     When  I  was  within  half-a-<lozen  st^pe 
of  Nan,  she  quietly  walked  inside,  and  I  went 
to  the  opening  and  looked   in.    My  heart 
stopped,  the  blood  froze  in  my  veins,  and 
a  cold  sweat  broke  out    on  my  face.      I 
staggered  and  gasped,  yet  I  could  not  move 
my  eyes  from  the  awful  sight  that  met  them 
— awful  in  its  mystery  as  in  its  reality.     For 
there  in  the  bright  light  of  the  setting  moon 
lay  the  skeletons  of  two  bodies — of  a  man  and 
a  dog.    Nan  in  the  flesh  had  vanished,  bat 
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there  rested  her  poor  old  bones  by  the  side 
of  her  dear  master's.  Jake  Webster,  sure 
enough,  in  his  cabbage-tree  hat  and  mole- 
skins, and  Nan  with  her  green-hide  collar 
and  the  penny  on  it. 

How  long  I  stood  gazing  fixedly  into,  the 
charred  cavern  of  death  I  know  not.  I  was 
roused  by  the  familiar  neigh  of  Bendigo,  who 
had  come  back,  and  turning,  I  4eft  the  tree 
with  its  gruesome  contents  to  mount  him 
again.  As  1  did  so,  my  foot  struck  against 
something  hard,  and  looking  down,  I  Siuv  an 
old  blucher  boot— one  of  Jake's,  evidently — 
as  botli  of  his  had  been  removed. 

Riding  liomewards,  I  found  it  easy  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  old  man's  death.  His 
ankle  had  given  way  again,  he  had  crawled 
as  far  as  his  strength  allowed  towards  Hope 
Springs,  and,  being  unable  to  get  any 
further,  had  died  of  starvation.  And  Nan 
had  never  left  him.  But  the  mystery  of 
Nan's  ghost  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  ;  it 
was  one  of  those  manifestations,  I  take  it, 
which  at  times  an  all-wise  Providence  sees 


fit  to  make   unto  us,  leaving  us  to  marvel 
at  it. 

The  next  day  Jimmy  and  I  drove  out  to  the 
White  Gum  and  buried  all  that  reroainel  of 
the  two  comrades,  but  I  saw  no  barm  in 
keeping  Nan's  collar — which  now  hangs  over 
my  mantelshelf  and  recalls,  whenever  I  look 
at  it,  the  weirdest  night's  work  that  has  ever 
been  mine. 

«  «  *  *  * 

Five  years  later  I  read  in  the  Barnacool 
Standard  and  Minin//  News  that  a  prospecting 
party  had  found  in  the  bush  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Baraacool— and 
nearly  as  far  from  any  track,  the  skeleton  of 
a  man — on  which  there  was  nothing  that 
might  serve  to  identify  it  but  a  gold  ring  set 
with  a  green  stone. 

A  billy-can  that  lay  close  by  contained  a 
bundle  of  banknotes,  and  on  its  outeide  was 
loughly  scratched  this  strange  inscription- 
Bashed — no    water — dying.     I    shot  Jake 
Webster  for  his  money  on  Christmas  Etc. 

Jean  Maiuikt. 


THE    CASTLE. 

I  SAW  a  Castle  in  the  fire, 

*     And  twenty  Knights  go  riding  in ; 

it  had  three  turrets  stiff  and  straight, 

And  a  tower  as  thin  as  thin ; 

And,  by  its  gates,  a  winding  stair: 

1  Icnew  some  Witch  5at  watching  there. 

She  had  three  jewels  in  her  cap. 
And  two  were  fire,  and  one  was  flame; 
And  I  icnew  the  Flowers  upon  her  breast 
Were  Those  that  Have  no  Name ; 
There  was  a  Wind  that  blew  her  cloak 
And  turned  her  breathing  into  smoke. 


I  saw  the  windows  flash  with  fire, 
Because  the  Sun  had  fallen  low; 
And  twenty  Knights  went  riding  out 
Just  as  fast  as  they  could  go; 
And  though  I  blew  with  all  my  might. 
They  turned  to  ashes  in  their  flight. 
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RAILWAY    TOWNS.* 


By   CHARLES    H.    GRINLING. 


ONE  of  the  most  strikinf;  features  of  niil- 
wav  eniplojineiit  is  tlic  wny  in  which 
large  bodies  of  lucn,  engaged  in  the 
senico  of  »  single  company,  are  grouped 
U^ether  so  a8  to  form,  in  several  cases,  the 
majoritv  of  the  male  population  of  the  town 
in  H'hic^  they  reside.  Such  towns  iis  Swindon, 
Crewe. Wolverton,Horttich,and  Eostleighowc 
their  existence,  indeed,  to  the  fact  that  they 
Jwe  great  railway  centres  ;  whilst  others,  like 
Derby,  Doncaster,  York,  and  Gateshead,  have 
taken  on  a  new  charucter  since  railway  head- 
ijoarters  were  eRtablished  in  their  midst. 
Swindon,  where  the  locomotive-,  carriage-, 
and  w^on-worfcs  of  the  Great  Western  are 
Kitoated,  has  grown  in  siity  years  from  iv 
Wllage  into  a  corporate  town  of  oO,iHMi 
inhabitant*,  l.l.dOi)  of  which  are  in  the 
direct  employ  of  the  railway  company,  whose 
wages  biU  at  this  centre  alone  amounts  to 
£16,1100  per  week.  The  centre  of  the 
edocational  and  social  activities  of  the  town 
is  the"G.\V.R.  Swindon  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tntion,"  which  was  "instituted  on  the  8th 
day  of  Januar)',  1844,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
disBemioating  useful  knowledge  and  en- 
couraging rational  amusement  amongst  all 
classes  of  people  employed  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Companv,"  In  pursuance 
uf  these  objects,  it  provides  circulating  and 
reference  libraries,  reading-rooms— one  of 
which,  the  newspaper-room,  is  probably  the 
finest  of  its  kind  m  the  country — rooms  for 


billiards,  chess,  draughts,  and  other  games,  a 
lai^e  ball  for  niiisiud,  draniutic,  and  other 
entertainments,  a  lecture-hall,  in  which  series 
of  popular  lectures  are  annually  given,  and 
cluss-iooms  for  educational  purposes.  The 
sutecription  for  Great  Western  men  ranges 
from  fourpence  to  t«n|x;nce  per  month,  while 
persons  not  employed  by  the  company  are 
admitted  on  annual  payments  ranging  from 
live  shillings  to  twel>'e  and  sixpence.  Lady 
memlwrs  are  welcomed,  not  only  from 
amongst  the  female  einployes  of  the  company, 
but  also  relatives  and  friends  of  the  male 
ser^'ants  ;  and  a  special  ladies'  reading-room 
is  provided,  which  is  furnished  and  equipped 
to  suit  the  feminine  taste. 

In  addition  to  the  varied  and  constant 
everyday  work  of  the  institute,  there  are  two 
great  annnal  functions  arranged  under  its 
auspices.  The  one  is  the  juvenile  Jefe,  and 
the  other  the  annual  trip.  The  foniier  is 
held  ill  the  Park— the  gift  of  the  railway 
company  to  the  town— and  usually  takes 
place  in  August.  A  smalt  charge  is  made 
for  admission,  and  n  "  bumper  "  pn^ramme 
of  attractions  provided  throughout  the  after- 
noon and  evening  set  aside  for  the  gala. 
There  are  stage  performances  at  frequent 
intervals,  a  libera!  programme  of  music  by  a 
lirst-class  l>and,  and  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks  to  wind  up  the  day.  Rt'fR-shments 
are  provided  free  for  the  children,  and  last 
years  supply  inchided  no  less  than  three  tons 
of  cake,  each  portion  of  which  weighed  ')  lb, 
and  measured  SJ  in.  x  ftj  in.  X  .'ij  in. 

The  annual   trip  usually  takes  place  in 
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July,  and  is  the  bi}a?c«t  thing  in  the  way 
of  (.'xcuraions  donu  in  this  country.  By  the 
generosity  of  the  railway  company,  there  nru 
free  trains  in  all  directioua,  and  everylxjdy 
who  cjn  possibly  leave  home  joins  in  the 
trip.  Last  year  no  less  than  28,145  persons 
took  part— 13,401  adults  and  9,744  children. 
There  were  throe  trains  to  Weston-super- 
Mare,  five  trains  to  Weymouth,  three  trains 
to  Ijondon,  one  train  to  Winchester,  one 
trttin  to  Birkenhead  viA  Worcester  and 
Chester,  and  another  to  Manchester  via. 
Itirminghani  and  Crewe,  three  trains  to 
South  Wales,  aud  four  trains  to  Exeter, 
Newton  Abbot,  and  Plymouth,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-one  special  traintt    in    alt. 


leaving  Swindon  between  4  a.m.  and  7  a.m. 
on  that  eventful  July  morning.  Some  of 
the  passengers  returned  the  same  day,  others 
stayed  away  as  long  as  a  week,  and  all 
travelled  free,  provided  they  conformed  to 
the  regulations  and  used  only  the  trains 
speeitied  in  the  programme.  W  hatever  may 
lie  the  drawliacks  of  life  in  a  railway  town— 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  places  arc 
ideal  for  rarmanent  residence — the  oppor- 
tunities wnich  railway  emploijes  enjoy  of 
getting  away  from  home  are  unique.  Apart 
from  such  special  excursions  as  the  Swindon 
annual  trip,  all  servants  of  railway  com|ianii-s 
thniughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  few 
escejitions,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  Iwing 
able  to  obtain  privilege  tickets  over  the  lines 
of  any  company  attiliiiteil  to  this  scheme  at 


one-i]uarter  the  ordinary  fare.  The  salnried 
stuff  also  R'ceive  free  passes  for  their  annual 
holidays. 

Another   most   beneficent    institution  at 
Swindon  is  the  G.W.R.  Medical  FuDd  Societj, 
which  has  no  less  than  eleven  docton  on  its 
staff,  besides  a  dental  sni^eon,  an  aflgifilant 
dentist,  and  seven  dispensers.     There  is  a 
well-appointed  cott^e  hospital  in  connection 
with  this  society,  which  also  owns  a  cwn- 
modious  dispensary,  washing-  and  Tmkish* 
liaths,    swimniing-buths,  hairdressing-   and 
shaving-saloons,  and  a  dentistry,  and  pro- 
vides  invalid-chairs  for  the   Itenefit  of  its 
uieml>era.     Sultscriptions    are     also    made 
through  the  funds  to  a  number  of  hospitAb 
and  convalescent 
homes.  Membership 
of    this    society  is 
compulsory  upon 
employes   of   the 
Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  in 
the  town,  and  it  is 
managed  on  a  self- 
Hupporting  basis  h; 
a  committee  of  ihe 
mem  Iters.      It  was 
established  as  lonf! 
^o  aa    1847,  and 
has  done  an  incal- 
culable amount  of 
good  work. 

The  London  and 
North  -  Western 
Railway  C-ompany 
differs  from  the 
Great   Western    m 

{I'roUune  i  SimDm,  Surindan.         not      COIlcen bating; 

m,  gwiHDOB,  n.  w.  R.  its  plant  works  in 

a  single  centre. 
There  are  not  one,  Imt  three  "  raiU-ay 
towns,"  on  the  North -Western  system— 
viz.,  Crewe,  in  Cheshire,  where  the  compaiiT'e 
locomotive  and  steel  works  are  situated ;  WcJ- 
verton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  site  of  the 
camt^c  works;  and  £arlest4>wn,  in  Iritnua- 
shire,  where  are  the  wa^on  shops.  tV»e 
Works  were  established  in  1S43,  when  ihv 
(innid  Junction  Railway  Company's  worb 
were  transferred  thither  from  Liverpool- 
prior  to  which  time  the  whole  area  no« 
occupied  by  the  town  and  works  (rf 
Crewe  was  ^ricnltnral  land.  In  1844.  tbt 
railway  company  provided  the  men  with  a 
libntry  and  reading-room,  and  gave  a 
donation  U>  purchase  books.  In  I84.'t,  ihic 
movement  developed  into  the  Ca-we 
Mc4;hutii(»'     Institution,    the     mwiu^emnDi 
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being  vested  in  h  Conncil,  elected  aDaually, 
of  representatives  nominated  by  tlie  directors 
aod  members  conjointly,  and  iliie  Bjetem  of 
decdiig  the  governing  body  has  continued 


ever  since.  The  original  Imildiiig  of  the 
institution  wiis  removed  in  IM6,  and  a 
hr^T  edifice  built  by  the  comiwiiiy  in  itfl 
pli^,  and  this  has  been  added  to  from  time 
to  time  until  it  has 
reached  its  present 
dimensions. 

The  population 
of  Crewe  in  184(; 
was  only  a  few- 
hundreds,  now  it  is 
upwards  of  4<l,00O. 
The  men  employed 
in  the  worra  were 
then  161,  now  they 
number  abont 
8,000,  besides  large 
numbers  of  men 
employed  iu  other 
departments  of  the 
raUway  company's 
service.  It  was  in 
1846  that  the 
Grand  Junction 
Railway  was  amsl- 
eamateil  with  the  /'AoCgftm 
LondoD  and  Bir-  thk  coMCEtit-iiAM.  anj,  hai 
miagham    and 

Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railways, 
under  the  title  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  In  1849,  evening  classee 
for  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 


mechanical  drawing  were  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  ilie  Crewe  Mechanics'  Iristitntion. 
These  classes  were  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  now  cover  the  whole  range  of 
mechanical  science  and  art, 
and  all  commercial  and 
technological  subjects  appli- 
cable to  the  tnide  of  Crewe. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  of 
the  various  subjects  taught 
at  the  institution  are  engaged 
in  Crewe  Works,  and  so 
have  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  what  they 
teach  to  the  students.  Many 
of  the  t«achere  have  received 
their  education  at  the 
institution,  and  have  been 
winners  of  important 
scholarships.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  successful  results 
obtained  by  the  students, 
that  the  teaching  has  been 
of  a  high  quality. 

Simom,  SwiadQii.  ^pp    jjggp    p^g    ,,.[^1,     j^he 

,  c.  w.  K.  growing  demand  for  techni- 

cal instmotioii,  the  directors 
of  t!ie  London  and  North-Westem  Company 
have  recently  provided  at  Crewe  an  electrical 
engineering  laboratory,  equipped  with  all 
ajipiiances   necessaiy  for  teaching  electrical 


engineering,  and  have  arranged  for  a  number 
of  the  apprentices  in  the  works  to  spend  one 
afternoon  per  week  in  this  laboratory,  in 
order  to  receive  instruction,  at  the  same  time 
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paying  their  wages  for  tlie  time  tbuB  occupied 
as  tliouifh  it  were  spent  in  the  works  at  tneir 
ordinary  duties.  This  laboratory  is  also 
utihsed  for  evening-class  etiidente  of  the  insti- 
tution. A  mechanics'  shop  is  also  attached 
to  the  institution,  containing  lathes,  drilling 
machines,  etc.,  worked  electrically.  The 
object  of  the  company  in  eetablishing  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  was  primarily  to  give 
their  young  workpeople  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education,  so  that  they  could  be  tanght 
Uieory  at  the  institution  while  they  learned 
the  practical  part  in  the  works.  Membership 
of  the  institution  has,  however,  always  been 
open  to  non-emploi/eii  resident  in  the  town. 
The  fees  charged  are  merely  nominal,  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  financial  support  contri- 
buted by  the  company,  which  is  mainly 
derived  from  a  portion  of  the  entrance  fees 


piid  by  apprentices  (not  the  sons  of  ein- 
ploi/es  in  Crewe  Works)  for  ttdinission  into 
the  works,  the  sons  of  fmphyia  being 
allowed  free  udniission.  The  Crewe  institu- 
tion receives  national  grants  for  educational 
results,  but  no  grant  is  received  from  the 
local  authorities,  as  the  Cheshire  County 
Council,  the  administrative  authority,  makes 
it  a  condition  only  to  give  grants  where 
representation  is  allotved,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  directors  of  the  company 
nave  objected  to  any  outside  interference 
with  the  detailed  working  of  the  institution. 
In  18r>.'>,  in  order  to  encourage  students, 
the  directors  of  the  company  gave  a  donation 
of  £20  to  be  awarded  in  books,  etc.,  as  prizes  - 
for  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  to 
servants  of  tlie  company  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  employed  in  the  locomotive 
department,  and  this  amount  has  ever  since 
been  contributed  annually  for  that  purpose. 


In  1888,  the  late  Mr.  Bartholomew  K«an, 
an  official  of  Crewe  Works,  left  b^  will  the 
sum  of  £8  annually,  to  be  distributed  ae 
prizes  to  youths  under  twenty  years  of  »ge 
employed  in  Crewe  Works.  In  addition  to 
these  prizes,  the  late  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  a 
former  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
company,  and  the  lat«  Sir  Richard  Hoon. 
who  was  chairman  of  the  company,  eDdovol 
scholarships  in  1874  and  1891  respectively, 
to  be  awarded  to  young  men  employed  in  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany's works,  and  these  scholarships  are, 
therefore,  open  not  only  to  Crewe  students, 
hut  also  to  the  competition  of  studeDl«  em- 
ployed in  the  company's  works  on  other  pail« 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  sratem, 
such  as  the  AVolverton  Carrii^  Works  and 
the  Earleatowu  Wagon  Works,  at  which 
places  there  are  similar 
'  mechanics'    institutions    to 

that  of  Crewe,  supported  by 
thecomi»any.  County  Coun- 
cil scholarships,  offered  v^ 
the  studeiilA  in  Cheshire 
schools,  are  also  frequeniJj 
gained  by  students  of  ihu 
institution  ;  whilst  scholar- 
ships such  as  the  "Whit- 
worth."  "Royal,"  and 
"  National,"  open  to  general 
competition  in  the  country, 
are  also  competed  for  by 
the  students,  who  have  been 
successful  in  gaining  many 
' simmi, nmndan.  of theui.  The  " Whitwofth" 
m,  I),  w.  R.  scholarships,    founded  in 

186'J,  may  be  considered  llw 
"  blue  ribbon  "  prizes  of  scholastic  mechaniol 
engineering,  and  since  1872,  when  the  fiiS 
of  these  was  secured  by  a  student  of  the 
institution,  fifty-two  "  Whitworths"  hsw 
been  wou  by  the  studentfl  of  the  institolion, 
all  of  whom  were  employed  in  Crc«e 
Works. 

The  Crewe  Institution  is  affiliated  with  the 
Union  of  loancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes, 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Edueatioo. 
Each  of  these  bodies  holds  examinatioia  in 
various  subjects,  and  awards  prizes  and  cer- 
tificates. The  library  in  connection  wititthe 
iustitution  contains  about  12,0(>0  Tolnn)^ 
and  to  these  new  works  are  constanUy  beinj: 
added.  A  patent-specification  libiary  ii  also 
maintained  for  reference  by  inventoiv.  "The 
news-room  of  the  institution  is  supplied  with 
all  the  chief  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
m^azines    published   in   the  country,  aa^ 
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tel^nuDB  of  the  latest  newB  are  reoiived 
and  posted  up  there  throughout  the  daj. 
Coffee-,  BiDokiDg-,  and  recreHtion-rooins  ure 
also  provided  for  the  members. 

In  1K63,  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  ('om  pan  J  established  asmall  hospital 
at  Crewe,  there  being  no  public  institution 
of  the  kind  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place. 
The  premises  were  extended  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  1900  an  entirely  new  hospital 
KBs  built,  with  accommodation  for  sixteen  in- 
patienU.  This  hospital,  which  is  situated 
inside  the  works,  is  entirely  supported  by 
the  company,  and  the  employes  do  not  con- 
tribute towards  its  maintenance  nor  pay  any 
fees  as  iu-patienU.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Company  also  gave  a  site  outside 
their  works  for  the  Crewe  Memorial  Cottage 
Hoitpital,  and  subscribed  towards  its  en- 
dowment fund. 


As  a  general  rule,  the  houses  in  railway 
towns  are  not  owned  by  the  compivnies,  it 
having  been  found  better  to  leave  the  pro- 
vision of  dwellings  for  the  workmen  to 
private  enterprise.  The  (ilasgow  and  South- 
Weetern  Kailway  Com]>any,however,ha8  builf 
a  model  village  at  Gorkerhill  for  its  locomo- 
tive staff,  where  a  population  of  about  80^ 
people  is  lodged  in  eleven  blocks  of  houses, 
the  total  number  of  separate  dwellings  being 
.  1^0.  Allotment  gardens  are  also  provided 
by  the  railway  company,  and  an  institute 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  At 
Crewe,  the  London  and  North-Western  has 
built  and  owns  over  800  houses,  and  the  Great 
Western  has  about  300  at  Swindon,  which  is 
also  about  the  number  owned  at  Wolverton 
and  Earlestown  by  the  North-Western,  which 
also  has  over  250  at  Willesden  and  120  each 
at   Rugby  and    Watford.      AlU^ether  the 
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last-named  companv  has  5,152  hoiwcH  and 
cottageH  occupied  by  luembere  of  its  staff, 
the  nmjority  of  which  are  let  at  rentals 
of  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.  The 
privilege  of  hving  in  a  company's  cott^e  is 
very  much  valued.  Preference  is,  of  course, 
given  to  such  men  as  -it  may  be  necessary  to 
call  up  in  cases  of  emergency— the  cottages 
being  in  close  proximity  to  tlie  lines — and 
in  ninety-five  cases  on  the  Nortli- Western 
there  is  electric-bell  c'onimunicatiou  between 


Western  Railway),  at  Derby   (Midland),  at 

Stratford  (Great  Eastern),  at  Bastleigh  and 
Nine  Elms  (London  and  South- Western),  at 
Horwich  (Lancashire  and  Yorkshire),  and 
elsewhere.  An  interesting  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Great  Eastern  Works  at  Strat- 
ford is  the  provision  of  a  dormitory  for  the 
nse  of  drivers  and  firemen  who  have  come 
from  a  distance  and  require  rest  before  re- 
turning to  their  engines.  This  dormitory, 
which  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  is 
otpable     of    accommodating,      in     sc])arate 


the  nearest  station,  or  signal-box,  and  the 
cottage,  so  thjt  the  occup.mt  thereof  tain  be 
summoned  to  act  as  "  fogman,"  or  join  a 
breakdown  gang,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Station-masters,  too,  are  generally  housed  by 
the  companies. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  an 
article  of  this  kind  to  make  detailed  mention  of 
all  the  various  institutions  and  societies  which 
exist  at  great  railway  centres.  Educational 
and  social  institutes  similar  to  the  ones  a]- 
reiMly  descrrlwHl  are  to  lie  found  st  Wolver- 
tou    and   Barlestown  (London  and   North- 


culiiclcs,  fifty  men  ut  one  time,  and  it 
has  had  over  i:\h,WU  lied-occnpaniB  up 
to  the  time  of  writing.  There  are  also 
bikth-rooms,  a  smoking  and  reading-iDocn. 
dining-room,  kitchen,  and  clothe«-aryinp- 
room.  Mi«s-roome,  it  should  be  stated. 
lire  provided  at  all  laiye  railway  worts. 
where  the  men  can  get  their  niiddav  menl 
cooked  and  eat  it  in  comfort.  The  dining- 
room  eretted  by  the  Iiaricashire  and  Yoik- 
shire  at  Horwich  will  accommodate  1,50" 
n)cn.  whilst  this  company  has  also  provided 
an  institute  atfe  for  tne  clerks,  etc.,  at  Hot- 
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wieh,  where  cooked  meak  may  be  purchased 
nt  net  co6t  prices.  At  the  lai^e  railway 
centres  ia  Londou  there  is  usually  a  derive' 
dining  club.  At  King's  Cross  (Great  North- 
ern) this  institution  includes  billiard-  and 
reading-rooms,  to  the  equipment  of  which  the 
company  has  contributed,  as  well  as  providing 
the  premises.     The  North-Westem  has  done 


the  suiiie  at  Enston.  Railway  parks  are  to  be 
found  !it  CrL'We  and  at  Horwicti,  as  well  as  at 
Swindon,  and  cricket,  football,  rowing,  Iwwl- 
ing,  and  tennis  chibe  have  lieen  fonned  at 
must  of  the  centres^ in  some  cases  on 
recreation-  grounds  provided  by  the  coui- 
panies. 

Uom'ich,  in  LancaKbire,  and  Eustleigb,  in 
HamjNihire,  are  two  of  the  youngest  of  our 


railway  towns,  neither  of  them  being  yet 
twenty  yeai-s  old.  When  the  jjaneaahire  and 
Yorkshire  Company's  mechanical  engineering 
works  were  established  at  Horwich  in  1887, 
the  population  was  under  4,000 ;  now  it  is 
about  16,0(10,  of  which  10,000  to  11,000  are 
probably  dependent  npon  the  employment 
provided  by  the  railway  company,  the  re- 
mainder being  occupied  either  as  shopkeepers 

— *  ■' "on-mills  and  brickworks,  which 

;nce  before  the  erection  of  the 
s.     The  number  of  actual  em- 
ployex  of  the  railway  com- 
pany is  nearly  4,000,  and 
with  the  exception  of  eight 
houses  occupied  by  officers 
of  the  company,  these  all 
live  in  houses  not  belonging 
to  the  railway  property.    A 
similar  state  of  things  eiJats 
\      at  Eastleigh,  as  the  railway 
companies  in  each  case 
found    that    private  enter- 
prise was  sufficiently  alert  to 
icTi,  1..  AM>  r.  K.     provide   the  udditioiial 
nonsing  accommodation 
necessary  by  the  time  the  railway  works  were 
ready  for  occupation. 

At  both  Horwich  and  Eastleigh  the  railway 
authorities  have  interested  themselves  keenly 
in  providing  technical  education  for  their 
employee,  and  admirably  equipped  institutes 
exist  at  both  centres.  The  Horwich  institnte 
was  built  by  means  of  a  grant  of  i;5,ii0(i 
made  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  sliare- 
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holders,  supplemented  b;  the  giftfl  of  an 
additional  wini;  ttnd  luechanical  uiid  engineer- 
ing Uboratorieg  by  Mrs.  Samnel  FJelden,  of 
Todmorden,  the  widow  of  a  director.  Another 
director,  Mr.  Henry  YaU»  Thompson, 
generously  established  a  cottage  hospitaj, 
whilst  Mrs.  Fielden  has  also  built  and  en- 
dowed a  covered  gjmnaaium  in  connection 
with  the  institute.  The  lai^e  hall  of  the 
institute  is  fitted  np  ae  a  theatre,  in  which 
entertainments  and  ■lectures  are  ^iveii.  In 
189tl,  abont  eleven  acres  of  land  were  placed 
by  the  railway  coiniuny  at  the  disposal  of  the 
institute  committee,  who,  with  tinancial 
assistance  from  two  of  the  directors  (Messrs. 


H.  Y.  Thompson  and  W.  Hinraers)  laid  it 
out  as  a  rccreiition-gronnd,  with  which  arc 
associated  cricket,  football,  bowlin<;,  and 
tennis  ciuhs,  alt  connected  with,  and  governed 
by,  the  institute. 

Eastleigh,  tboui^h  it  has  grown  in  fifteen 
years  from  a  village  into  a  town  of  9,(11)0  in- 
habitants, is  likely  to  become  a  much  more 
important  railway  town  in  the  near  future. 
At  present  ite  activities  are  Umitcd  to  the 
buildii^  and  repairing  of  the  Ciirriago  and 
w^ou  stock  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company,  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  company  acquired  an  area  of  about 
^(Mi  acres  acljoining  the  existing  works,  on 
which  the  constniction  of  locomotive  shops 
has  been  commenced.  When  these  are 
finished,  alHiut  two  thousand  more  men.  with 
their  families,  will  be  removed  from  Nine 


Elms,  London,  where  the  locomotive  works 
of    the  company  are    at  present    situated. 
The  authorities  of  the  South-Westem  have 
already  had  experience  of  how  to  manage  a 
large  migration  of  this  kind,  as  fifteen  yeara 
^0,  when  the  present  Eastleigh  works  were 
established,  the  men  employed  in  the  carriage 
and  wi^on  shope  bad  to  be  tiansferred  from 
Nine   Elma.     The  change  wiU,  of  conrst-, 
have  to  be  made  gradually,  aa  the  work  of 
the   locomotive  department  must   be    kept 
going  all  the  time.     When  this  transfer  is 
completed,  the  Great   Eastern   will   be  the 
only  large  railway  company  h.aving  its  plant 
works  in    the   neighbourhood   of    Ijondon, 
aTid  the  removal   of  these  from 
'    Stratford    to    a    country    centre 
is   probably  only  a  queittiou  of 
time.     It  may  be  stated  that  the 
(treat  Kasteni  Railwav  Mechanics' 
Institution  at  Stratfon.  New  Town 
1    is  one  of  the  best  in  the  countiy, 
being  thoronghly  equipped  both 
for  educational  and  social   pur- 
poses.     The  number  of   persons 
employed  by  the  Great  Eastern  at 
Stratford   exceeds    4,U0i),   and  it 
would  be  a  serious  thing  for  Uk> 
locality   should    high    rates    and 
other    local   circumstances   drive 
the  company  to  remove  its  worts 
elsewhere. 

The    numerous    differences    of 
creed    existing    in     the     United 
Kingdom   liave  made  it  difficult 
for    the    railway    companies    to 
interest  themselves,  as  such,    in 
the    provision    of    churches    or 
tro  s.  w.  R.     chapels   for    the    iahabitanta    of 
the    towns  called    into   exist«nce 
by  their  activities.     At  Doncaat«r,  fifty  years 
ago,    the   directors   of   the    Great  Northern 
went  so  far  as  to  promote  a  Rill  in  Parlia- 
ment to  empower  the  company  to  build  a 
church,  as  well  liS  schools,  the  then  chairmaD 
of  tile  railway  declaring  tliat  he  could  not  be 
content  to  see  the  children   of  the  great 
population  bronght  then^  in  the  company's 
service,  running  about  the  streets  without 
having  in  a  week  a  school  to  go  to,  or  ou 
Sundays  a  church  for  worship.     The  schools 
were  built  out  of  the  company's  money,  hot 
great  opposition   was  raised   at  the  share- 
holders' meetings  to  the  church  scheme,  and 
eventually    the    Bill    was    withdrawn.     A 
subscription  was,  however,  opened  amon^ 
the    shareholders    who    approved    of   their 
chairman's  proposal,  and  in  IXi^S  the  edifice 
known  as  St.   James's  Church,  Doticaster, 
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TBB  opeoed.  It  has  ever 
since  beeD  locally  known 
33  "the  Plant  Works' 
Church."  At  Crewe, 
WolvertOD,  Karleetoffn,  aud 
other  places,  the  Londoa 
aod  North-Western  Railway 
Company  has  very  lai^ely 
Bnbacribed  towards  pro- 
viding churches  and  chapels 
far  its  employit.  At 
Corkerhill — the  Glasgow 
and  Soath-Westera  Railway 
Company's  model  village 
above  referred  to-  -religious 
services  are  condncted  every 
Sunday  in  the  lai^e  hall  of 
the  railway  institute  by 
mtDisUirs  of  charchee  in  the 
vicinity  and  by  members 
of  tiie  Railway  Mission,  a  olbrkb'  * 

society  whose  object  it  is  to 
mmister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  railway 
workers,  and  which  is  represented  by  one 
or  more  raissioners  at  most  large  railway 
centres.  There  is  also  a  Sanday-school  at 
CorkeriiiJl,  with  an  avenge  attendance  of 
llOchildren,  and  a  Bible-class  for  yonng  men 
and  ffomen,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70, 
An  advant^e  enjoyed  by  railway  em- 
ployes, which  ought  more  properly  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  last  month's  article,  is 
the  institution  of  savings  bants  in  connec- 
tion with  the  companies.  The  London  and 
Sorth-Weatern  Railway  Savings  Bank,  for 


example,  which  was  founded  on  Jaimary  Ist, 
1895,  gives  interest  at  the  rate  of  three-and- 
a-half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums  up  to 
£500,  and  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  sums 
over  that  amount,  and  deposits  of  one 
shilling  and  multiples  thereof  are  received, 
not  more  tliau  £50  being  receivable  upon  a 
single  account  in  any  one  year.  The  railway 
company  is  entirely  responsible  for  all  de- 
posits, for  the  interest  thereon,  and  for  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  bank.  These  insti- 
tutions fonn  a  strong  inducement  to  thrift 
amongst  railway  employes. 
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A    RECRUIT   IN    DIPLOMACY. 

By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAL,* 

Author  of  ""The  Garden  of  Lies." 
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ND  then,"  said 
young  Harring- 
ton impres- 
sively, "  then 
the  Quarter 
calls  out 
*  11-8-8-29,' or 
whatever  the 
signal  may  be, 
and  he  chucks 
you  the  ball 
and  you  make 
a  dive,  with  three  or  four  chaps  pushing  you, 
for  a  hole  in  the  line  that  your  forwards 
are  making.  And  if  you  get  through  it, 
eleven  great  big  men  pick  you  up  and  slam 
you  on  the  ground,  and  kick  you  in  the 
face  when  no  one's  looking,  and  try  to  kill 
you.  Then  you  get  up  and  do  it  all  over 
again.'' 
The  girl  shivered. 

"  It  sounds  very,  very  brutal,"  said  she. 
"  Brutal  ?  "  considered  young  Harrington. 
••  Brutal  ?  Oh  I  I  don't  know.  Of  course, 
one's  mother  and  one's  maiden  aunte  think 
it  brutal,  but — it's  a  fine  game,  anyhow,"  he 
declared  enthusiastically,  and  dropped  back 
in  his  deck-chair,  a  little  fatigued  with  so 
much  explanation  of  a  thing  that  everybody 
knows  about.  But  the  girl  shook  an  uncon- 
\inced  head. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  insisted,  in  her 
quaint,  careful  English,  "  a  very  sti-ange  and 
barbaric  way  of — of  upholding  the  honour 
of  one's  university." 

'*  Well,  if  you  should  ask  me,"  cried  young 
Harrington,  sitting  up  to  battle,  **  I  call  it 
quite  as  civilised  ajB  getting  yourself  up  in  a 
silly  stufiFed  diver's  suit  and  a  French 
rhauffettr*s  goggles,  and  letting  another  man 
slash  at  your  nose  and  cheeks  with  a  silly 
Sehldger  !  I'd  rather  break  a  collar-bone  or 
two  with  twenty-five  thousand  people  look- 
ing at  me  and  tacking  my  name  on  the  end 
of  a  Varsity  cheer,  than  go  through  life  with 
a  face  that  would  make  people  wonder 
whether  I'd  been  in  an  explosion  or  had  had 


*  Copyrisrht,  by  Justus  Miles  ForniaD,  in  tfaie  United 
SlitAtCK  uf  America. 


a  mix-up  in  a  bar-room."  He  rose  to  his 
feet  and  stood  over  the  girl,  balancing  him- 
self to  the  roll  of  the  ship,  and  frowning 
down  upon  her  with  pretended  severity. 

"  You  Germans  are  doubtless  a  very  estim- 
able people,"  said  he,  "  and  I'm  not  saying 
that  you  aren't  fine  gymnasts  and  mountain- 
climbers —  and  I'm  not  saying  that  you 
haven't  jolly  good  beer,  either  ;  but  you  will 
never  be  a  proper  nation,  you  know,  till  you 
learn  to  play  football." 

He  tucked  the  plaid  rug  more  snugly 
about  her  feet  and  strolled  ofiF  down  the 
deck  towards  the  smoke-room,  aft. 

He  wished  that  he  might  have  stopped 
longer,  but  was  greatly  afraid  of  boring  the 
girl,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  risk  it. 
She  always  seemed  glad  enough  to  have  him 
drop  down  in  the  vacant  chair  next  hers — 
indeed,  of  late  she  had  seemed  even  to  wel- 
come him  with  a  certain  little  eagerness ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  often  discovered, 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  story,  that 
the  girl's  eyes  were  turned  away  from  him, 
out  over  the  swaying  water,  and  that  she 
was  obviously  distraite  and  occupied  with 
something  far  beyond  him. 

Of  course,  this  always  drove  him  away  at 
once  and  reduced  him  to  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  smoke-room  and  calling  himself 
names,  but  it  seemed  unable  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  girl  for  any  long  stretch  of 
time. 

She  was  not  very  pretty — certainly  not 
beautiful,  after  the  Anglo-Saxon's  standard 
— though  she  had  surprisingly  fine  grey 
eyes  and  magnificent  hair ;  but  there  was 
about  her  a  certain  atmosphere,  a  wholly 
unconscious  air  of  distinction,  which  made 
her  conspicuous  among  the  many  sorts  of 
women  on  board  the  ship  and  seemed  to 
hold  her  in  a  measure  aloof  from  them.  An 
older  and  more  experienced  man  than  young 
Harrington  would  have  noted  this  air  and 
have  given  it  more  significance.  Young 
Hamngton  merely  approved  of  it  in  a  vague 
fashion,  and  said  to  himself,  in  the  language 
of  a  certain  London  music-hall  song,  that 
the  girl  was  very  evidently  '*  class." 

Further,  there  was  something  hauutingly 
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recesses,  bo  that  one  might 


familiar  about  her  face,  bnt  so  vague  and 
faiot  that  it  baffled  him  quite.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  her  face  might  have  been  famihar 
to  almost  anyone  who  read  the  Earopean 
illustrated  prints  or  frequeuted  the  plioto- 
graph-shopa.  Of  courae,  young  Hamngtou 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  this,  though. 

He  let  hiinself  into  the  smoke-room, 
which  was  \ery  cosily  broken  up  into  corners 
and  angles  an'  '    '  '  '  ' 

be  quite  alone 
with  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  other  men 
in  the  room.  He 
chose  an  unoccupied 
coi'uer  and  stoweil 
himself  away  in  it  /'-^ 

with  his  pipe  and  n 
brandy  •  and  -  soda. 
A    little    heap    of     < 
newspapers — a  ^ 

Paris    New    York  _  ■ 

Herald,  a  Temps,  a     | 
London  BaUji  Tele- 
graph,   a    Gauloin,     ^ 
and   a   Neue   Freie 
Frefise  lay  scattered 
upon  the  leather 
seat  neitr,  and    he     , 
pulled       them      i 
towards    him, 
remembering     that 
Austrian     mix  -  up 
which    had    been 
filling   everyone's 
attention  just 
before  he  left  Paris 
to  juiu  the  ship  at  ^^ 

Boulogne — it  was  a 
Dutch    steamer  <£' 

sailing  from  Rott«r- 
d.iui. 

He  found  it 
^iven  a  generous 
iimonnt  of  space— 

the    illness  of    the  u^^  ^^^ 

Emperor,    the    old 

fear  of  a  dismemltemient  of  the  Empire  in 
the  event  of  the  Enipyi-or's  death,  the  quarrel 
with  Franz  Ferdinand,  and  the  rumours 
thiit  thclong-hanished  Archduke,  tiie  famous 
Johaiin  Orth,  wjw  really  not  dead  at  all,  but 
was  living  somewhere  in  America,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  for.  Young  Harrington 
knew  very  little  about  Austrian  politics,  and 
cared  no  more.  He  let  the  journal  slip 
from  his  knees  to  the  floor  unnoticed,  and 
his  mind  went  back  to  the  German  girl  with 
the  fine  cyea  and  the  little  air  of  hauteur 


which  bad  kept  everyone  but  himself  at  sncfa 
a  distance. 

A  man  strolling  lazily  through  the  smoke- 
room  peered  into  the  secluded  corner,  and 
at  young  Harrington's  nod  and  smile  dropped 
down  in  a  cluiir  across  the  little  table.  It 
was  the  Swiss  lieutenant,  Eiirstelen,  with 
whom  young  Harrington  had  often  walked 
the  deck,  and  of  whom  he  highly  approved. 
It  is  impossible  that  one  should  play  fonr 


0  Ilia  feet  and  stood  over  the  girl." 

years  of  Yale  football,  the  last  of  them  as 
captain  of  one's  t«am.  without  being  able  to 
form  a  quick  and  rather  accurate  judgment 
of  men~in  respect,  at  least,  to  their  executive 
ability.  Young  Harrington  looked  at  the 
Swiss  lieutenant's  grey  eyes,  with  their  trick 
of  turnins  all  at  once  hani  and  cold  and 
steady,  and  at  the  set  of  his  jaws  and  at  the 
line  of  bis  month,  and  picked  him  for  a  man 
who  would  play  a  hard  and  aggressive  game 
from  the  kick-off,  and  would  be  playimr  a 
harder  game  at  tlie  end  of  the  second  half 
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than  in  the  beginning.  He  liked  the  man^s 
qniet  alertness  and  the  air  of  perfect 
adequacy  which  hung  over  him  and  made 
one  quite  certain  that  he  would  prove  quite 
equal  to  any  occasion.  It  was  because  the 
Swiss  was  the  tvpe  of  man  that  he  most 
admired  that  he  had  tried  to  see  as  much  of 
bim  as  possible  since  the  beginning  of  their 
smoke-room  acquaintance,  and  he  was  very 
^kd  at  this  moment  to  have  him  happen  in. 
"  Fine  day ! "  said  he  originally. 
"  What'U  you  have  ?  Gin,  steward — gin, 
dry.^' 

"  It  is  not  a  fine  day,"  objected  the  Swiss 
lieutenant.  He  spoke  perfect  English  with 
an  excess  of  care  and  with  occasional  strange 
idioms.  "  There  is  too  much  sea,"  he  com- 
plained, ''and  I  am  a  bad  sailor.  If  this 
goes  on,  I  shall  probably  be  ill.  It  takes 
the  —  the  powder  out  of  one." 

He  lifted  one  of  the  old  newspapers  idly 
and  looked  at  its  first  page. 

"  Nothing  but  the  Austrian  affair,"  he  said, 
with  a  little  yawn.  "  Austria-Hungary  is  a 
sort  of  bomb  with  a  time-fuse — the  time 
uncertain.  When  it  explodes,  the  bits  will 
be  gratefully  picked  up  by  several  people, 
but  they  will  not  be  put  together  again." 

Young  Harrington  laughed.  "I  know 
very  little  about  Austrian  affairs,"  said  he. 
"  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  smash  when  the 
old  limperor  dies,  won't  there  ?  D'you 
suppose  this  archduke  chap,  Johann,  is 
really  alive  ?  I  thought  he  disappeared  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago." 

The  Swiss  lieutenant  struck  a  match  and 
lighted  a  cigar  which  he  drew  from  a  little 
glass  tube. 

''  Johann  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
at  sea,"  he  said  presently,  "rounding  Cape 
Horn,  on  board  a  chartered  ship  with  the 
woman  he  marned  against  the  Emperor's 
wishes.  There  have  been  rumours  ever 
sinoe  that  he  is  living  in  one  place  or 
another — iiicognito^  of  course.  It  may  be. 
I  cannot  say." 

*•  Well,"  said  young  Harrington,  "  it's  no 
good  pretending  that  I  care  whether  he  is 
alive  or  not,  for  I  don't.  All  I  care  about 
for  the  present  is  making  these  next  three 
days  go,  somehow.  Being  at  sea  is  a  great 
bore.  There's  nothing  to  do  but  walk  or  sit 
about.  You  couldn't  get  up  a  bit  of  excite- 
ment^ could  you,  just  for  my  sake  ?  " 

The  Swiss  lieutenant  smoked  in  silence 
for  a  long  time,  with  the  grey  eyes  fixed 
upon  yoang  Harrington's  face.  The  eyes 
were  narrowed  a  bit,  and  he  did  not  smile. 
Then,  at  last,  he  leaned  forward,  with  his 


arms  upon  the  little  table,  and  his  eyes  still 
fixed  very  keenly  upon  the  younger  man. 

"  I  have  been  in  America  already  three 
times,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  watched  the 
American  customs  and  the  American  uni- 
vereities  —even  their  sports.  I  know  what 
it  means  to  play  your  feetball — the  training, 
the  work,  the  endurance,  the  judgment.  I 
have  known  old  men  of  affaire,  bankers, 
advocates — what  you  will —who  would  offer 
a  coveted  place  in  their  office  or  their 
counting-room  to  one  of  your  feetball  heroes 
because  they  felt  that  the  boy  had  received  a 
very  valuable  training  in — in  initiative,  in — 
grit,  in  judgment  of  men.  It  seems  strange, 
but  it  is  so.     Yes  ?  " 

Young  Harrington  coloured  a  little  and 
gave  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
Yes,  I've  known  it  to  be  done.  Why?" 
He  looked  back  at  the  Swiss  with  puzzled 
eyes.  There  was  a  certain  gravity  in  the 
other  man's  manner  which  he  did  not  at  all 
underetand. 

"  There  is  something  to  be  done,"  said  the 
Swiss  lieutenant,  after  another  pause  and 
looking  away,  "something  of  importance 
which  I  must  do  before  this  voyage  is  over. 
I  should  like  the  help  of  such  a  man  as  you 
are.  The  ordinary  man  is  out  of  the 
question.  You  have  been  trained  to  be  cool 
and  swift  in  danger  and  to  have  no  nerves. 
I  should  like  your  help." 

"  What    the    dickens "  cried  young 

Harrington  softly, "  what  the  dickens  can  you 
find  of  that  sort  on  board  a  trans-Atlantic 
liner  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  He 
gave  a  little,  amazed,  scoffing  laugh,  as  if  he 
thought  the  other  man  was  poking  some 
grave  joke  at  him.  But  the  Swiss  lieu- 
tenant's face  did  not  relax. 

"  You  know  something  of  men,"  said  he. 
"  Am  I  a  common  thief  ?  Would  you  pick 
me  out  for  the  sort  to  rob  a  fellow-passenger 
of  his  watch  or  his  pocket-book  ?  " 

Young  HaiTington  laughed  again. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  no,  you  are  no  common 
thief.  I  know  very  little  of  men,  but  I 
know  enough  for  that.    What  then  ? " 

"This,"  said  the  Swiss  lieutenant.  "I 
shall  be  a  thief  before  the  voyage  is  over. 
There  is  on  board  ship  a  la — a  passenger 
who  bears  certain  documents  from — from 
some  conspirators  in  the  South  of  Europe  to 
agents  in  America.  These  documents  must 
never  be  delivered.  If  they  reach  their 
destination,  incalculable  harm  will  be  done 
to  a  whole  nation,  perhaps  to  all  of  Europe. 
Do  you  understand  ?      I  must  steal  them. 
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Tliej  cannot  be  seized  openly,  for  the  affair 
must  not  be  known.  There  are  officers  of 
the  secret  service  watching  every  west-bound 
ship.  I  was  detailed  to  this  vessel,  and  to 
me  the  prize  falls— the  prize  with  ite  grave 
responsibility.     I  must  not  fail." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  relight  his  cigar, 
and  young  Harrington  noted  that  his  fingers 
shook  a  little  and  that  his  strong  face  was  a 
bit  pale. 

"I  must  not  fail,"  he  said  again.  "I 
cannot  explain  to  you  the  importance  of  the 
thing,  because  you  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances." 

He  ceased  speaking  once  more,  and  his 
grey  eyes,  a  bit  brighter  than  usual,  glittering 
with  a  certain  new  excitement,  challenged  the 
man  across  the  table. 

Young  Harrington  twisted  uneasily  in  his 
chair  and  scowled  into  the  eyes  that  held  him. 

"  Why,  Heaven  bless  you  ! "  he  cried  irrita- 
bly, "  do  you  realise  what  you're  asking  of  me 
— do  you  ?  Do  you  realise  that  you're  asking 
me  to  steal — steal  like  any  beggarly  sneak 
thief —from  some  chap  who's  never  done  me 
any  harm  ?  What  possible  excuse  have  I  ? 
/don't  know  anything  about  your  political 
mix-ups  ;  Pve  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It 
may  be  all  right  for  you  to  search  a  fellow- 
passenger's  luggage  and  get  aw^ay  with  his 

papers,  but Oh,  I  say  !  "     He  coloured 

again  and  gave  a  little,  embarrassed  laugh. 
"How  do  I  know  this  is— is  all  right?" 
he  demanded.  "  How  do  I  know  that  you're 
not  after  somebody's  bonds  ?  What  right 
have  I  to  take  your  word  and  commit  a  crime 
by  it  ?  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  He  took  a  long 
gulp  of  his  brandy-and-soda  and  looked  up 
once  more  at  the  man  across  the  table,  still 
with  his  little,  embarrassed,  deprecatory  laugh. 

The  Swiss  lieutenant  dropped  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  quick  sigh. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  he.  "  Yet  you  are 
quite  right ;  it  is  absurd.  You  have  no 
right  to  commit  a  crime  with  only  my  word 
to  go  upon.  I  beg  yonr  pardon.  It  was 
your  asking  for  a  bit  of  excitement  that  led 
me  to  speak— that  and  what  I  knew  of  you — 
and  my  desperate  need  for  a  cool,  steady 
head  to  help  me.  I  must  do  the  thing  alone, 
even  if  I  am  caught.  What  is  about  to 
happen  must  never  happen.  To  prevent  it 
is  worth  many  times  my  life  !  " 

He  shook  his  head  at  the  younger  man 
with  a  littl ',  wistful,  apologetic  smile.  "  You 
are  quite  right,"  he  repeated  ;  "  I  was  mad 
to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  you.  Again  I 
ask  your  pardon." 

Young  Harrington   set  his  elbows  upon 


the  little  table,  leaning  over  upon  them,  and 
his  eyes,  like  those  of  the  other  man,  had 
narrowed  and  become  very  hard  and  keen 
and  bright. 

"  I  told  you  a  moment  ago,"  said  he, "  that 
I  knew  little  of  men,  and  that  is  true.  You 
may  be  contemplating  a  perfectly  ordinary 
bit  of  robbery,  for  which  you  need  an  accom- 
plice ;  but  I  think  not.  If  this  thing  is  as 
you  say,  it  is  much  more  important  than  one 
young  man's  scruples  and  suspicions.  If  it 
is  as  you  say,  and  I'd  refused  to  go  into  it 
with  you,  I'd  have  a  pleasant  thing  to  look 
back  upon,  wouldn't  I  ?  I'd  be  prond  of 
myself,  wouldn't  I  ?  Will  you  tell  me  a  bit 
more  ?  Will  you  try  to  explain  ?  What  is 
there  that  I  can  do  ?  " 

The  Swiss  lieutenant  leaned  forward  eagerk 
and  spoke  without  pausing  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  while  young  Harrington  smoked  and 
listened  and  nodded  his  head. 

When  the  younger  man  at  length  arose 
and  made  his  way  out  to  the  wind-swept 
deck,  there  was  a  slight  flush  on  his  cheeks 
and  a  singular  brightness  in  his  eyes.  Just 
inside  the  door  w^hich  opened  upon  the  star- 
board promenade,  he  passed  three  of  his 
casual  smoke-room  acquaintances  seated  about 
a  table  and  playing  pinochle.  They  called 
to  him  cheerily,  and  Holzmann,  the  stout 
(Jerman,  tried  to  pull  him  down  in  the  vacant 
chair  to  make  a  fourth  at  the  game ;  but 
young  Harrington  shook  his  head,  laughing, 
and  said  that  he  wanted  a  bit  of  good,  fresh 
air  out  on  deck.  He  stood  a  few  moments 
chaffing  with  the  jolly  old  German  and  with 
De  Yi'ies,  the  Belgian  diamond  merchant; 
but  he  was  uncomfortably  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  third  man,  Baron  Friedman, 
was  sitting  back  in  the  shadow  and  watching 
him  very  keenly.  He  wondered  why.  He 
had  never  greatly  cared  to  cultivate  the  Baron. 
The  man  had  a  rather  coldly  repellent  air, 
and  the  keenest  eyes  that  he  had  ever  seen 
in  any  human  being. 

He  broke  away  at  last  and  went  out  to 
the  promenade-deck,  where  he  walked  op 
and  dow^n  for  a  long  time. 

"  I'll  do  it,  by  Jove  !  "  he  cried  under  bis 
breath  ;  and  he  said  the  words  over  and  over 
to  himself  many  times,  as  if  the  sound  of 
them  gave  him  a  certain  courage.  **He 
may  be  a  liar  and  a  common  thief,  and  I 
may  be  a  common  dupe,  but  I  don't  behere 
it.  By  Jove,  I'll  do  it !  The  whole  tbinsr^s 
outrageous,  but  Kaistelen's  too  much  in 
earnest  to  be  faking.  What  if  it  should  be 
true,  and  the  whole  thing  went  to  pi>t  for 
lack  of  my  help  ?     I've  got  to  do  it  I " 


* '  Ota,  Colooel,  Colowl '. '  ihe  cried  to  Bsron  Fric 
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It  was,  as  he  said,  outrageous — the  whole 
affair — ^and  a  man  of  greater  age  and  ex- 
perience would  have  laughed  at  it,  or  at  once 
told  the  purser  that  the  ship's  company  con- 
tained a  dangerous  thief ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  young  Harrington  was  very 
young  indeed — only  a  year  out  of  his  univer- 
sity— and  that,  like  all  very  young  men,  he 
greatly  prided  himself  upon  his  judgment  of 
character.  Also,  the  very  preposterous  daring 
of  the  thing,  the  melodramatic  romance  of 
it,  appealed  to  him  strongly. 

"  I'll  do  it ! "  he  said  once  more,  with  a 
little  nod  of  decision,  and  went  up  forward 
to  where  the  German  girl  with  the  fine  eyes 
still  lay,  wrapped  up,  in  her  long  deck-chair. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
when  young  Harrington  and  Lieutenant  Kar- 
stelen  stood  together  in  one  of  the  corridors 
down  on  the  saloon  deck  forward,  The  deck 
was  so  arranged  that  there  were  two  long 
passageways,  starboard  and  port,  with  occa- 
sional transverse  connections.  But  from  the 
crosswise  connecting  passage  farthest  forward 
a  little  spur  ran  out  towards  the  bow,  with 
four  state-rooms  opening  upon  it.  The  port- 
holes from  the  extreme  two  opened  in  the 
forward  bulkhead  of  the  deck-house,  looking 
down  upon  the  second-class  deck  and  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
cabins  were  peculiarly  isolated. 

"  Now  is  our  time,"said  the  Swiss  lieutenant. 
'*  Inspection  has  ab*eady  taken  place,  and  the 
people  from  all  four  of  these  rooms  are  out 
on  deck  or  in  the  saloons.  The  stewardess 
who  is  assigned  to  this  part  of  the  ship  is 
safe  for  half  an  hour.  A  passenger  very 
carelessly  stepped  upon  the  edge  of  her  skirt 
in  the  main  companion  way  a  moment  ago, 
and  tore  it  so  badly  that  the  woman  has  had 
to  go  to  her  own  quai'ters  for  repairs.  I  was 
the  passenger.  Now,  you  know  what  you 
are  to  do.  You  will  st^op,  at  any  cost,  any- 
one attempting  to  enter  this  little  spur 
passage,  and  you  will  do  it  with  sufficient 
noise  to  attract  my  attention.  Never  mind 
how  it  is  effected.  You  may  have  a  fit  on 
the  floor  if  you  like — anything  to  keep  people 
away.  Are  you  ready  ?  By  the  way,  the 
room  I  shall  be  in  is  the  extreme  one  to  the 
left,  No.  84." 

"All  ready,"  said  young  Harrington. 
"  Never  you  fear ;  I'll  keep  the  coast  clear. 
Remember,  though,  I'm  to  see  the  documents 
afterwards  ;  that  is  only  right  and  proper." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  the  other  impatiently. 
"  You  shall  see  them — read  them,  if  you  like 
and  if  you  can.  At  any  rate,  you  shall  make 
certain   that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 


money  ;  and  if  you  like,  you  can  search  mj 
clothes,  to  be  sure  I  have  not  picked  up  a 
diamond  necklace  or  two  !  We  will  go  at 
once  to  my  state-room  when  I've  the  papers. 
Now,  then  I " 

He  slipped  noiselessly  back  into  the  passage 
and  unhooked  the  door  of  the  state-room 
numbered  84.  Young  Harrington  drew  a 
quick  little  sigh,  as  one  who  braces  his  nerves 
for  a  strain.  He  had  taken  a  stiff  brandy, 
neat,  just  before  coming  below.  Not  that 
he  was  in  the  way  of  relying  upon  artificial 
means  to  meet  a  crisis,  but  as  the  time  had 
drawn  near,  he  had  begun  to  realise  that  his 
nerves  were  in  a  most  absurd  condition  of 
irritability.  He  could  face  an  opposing  foot- 
ball team  before  twenty-five  thousand  people 
with  never  a  tremor,  but  this  work  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  had  noticed  that  Karstelen 
also  had  been  seeking  courage  from  a  bottle ; 
but  the  Swiss  was  on  the  verge  of  seasicknes 
and  needed  some  aid. 

He  moved  out  of  the  spur  passage  a  bit 
and  stood  in  the  transverse  corridor,  very 
cool  and  alert  and  ready.  He  heard  people 
stirring  about  in  near-by  cabins.  He  heard 
voices  come  up  the  long  passages  from  the 
companion  way  amidships.  Once  his  heail 
beat  fast  when  someone  came  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  corridor  in  which  he  stood  ;  and 
he  dropped  weakly  back  against  the  wall 
when  the  passenger  entered  a  room  safely  out 
of  sight. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  stood  there 
many  hours,  sti*aining  his  ears  for  a  footstep 
which  would  mean  danger,  clenching  his 
hands  at  his  sides  to  keep  them  still.  He 
had  made  several  plans  of  action  in  case 
someone  should  attempt  to  pass  him,  and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  employ  even  the  most 
desperate  of  them,  for  he  meant,  at  any  ooei, 
to  do  his  share  of  the  work  faithfully;  but 
this  waiting  was  rapidly  driving  him  into  a 
nervous  panic. 

The  chief  coherent  thought  in  his  mind 
was  an  increasing  anger  at  Karstelen  for 
being  so  long.  Of  course,  young  Harrington 
realised  that  the  time  which  actually  pasBed 
was  much  shorter  than  it  seemed,  but  he  was 
certain  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
gone  by — which  was  not  so — ^and  that  he  wa» 
almost  at  the  limit  of  endurance. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  and 
impatience  and  nervous  strain,  something 
came  to  pull  him  up  sharply  and  quiet  hiF 
nerves  to  action.  Someone  was  walkin? 
along  the  starboaixi  passageway  between  the 
two  rows  of  cabins  —  some  woman,  for 
Harrington  could   hear  her  singing  softly 
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to  herself  as  she  came.  He  had,  from  the 
first  moment,  a  qaeer  sense  of  absolate 
certainty  that  she  was  making  for  the  spur 
passage. 

He  moved  a  little  to  starboard  of  the  spur 
and  stood  waiting.  When  the  woman 
turned  the  corner,  he  was  down  on  one  knee 
in  the  naiTow  corridor,  adjusting  a  bootlace. 
He  seemed  not  to  see  that  he  was  in  the 
way  until  the  woman  had  paused  a  moment 
and  waited,  and  at  last  had  spoken. 

**  Oh,  I — I  beg  pardon  !  "  cried  young 
Harrington,  starting  up.  "  I  didn't  see 
yoa — very  stupid  of  me."  He  caught  his 
breath  sharply  as  he  saw-  the  woman's  face. 
It  was  the  young  German  girl  with  the  fine 
eyes.  "  Very  stupid  of  me  !  "  he  repeated. 
"I— was  waiting  for  a  friend  who's  in — in 
his  cabin  over  on  the  port  side,"  he  explained. 
He  stood  very  determinedly  in  the  way  so 
that  the  girl  could  not  pass,  and  she  smiled 
at  him,  half  in  amusement,  because  she 
mistook  his  attitude  and  his  eagerness  of 
speech  for  a  tribute  to  her  personal  charms, 
as  any  woman  might  have  done.  So  they 
stood  for  a  little,  chatting  about  quite 
ordinary  shipboard  topics,  until  young 
Harrington  was  interrupted  by  an  easy,  apolo- 
getic voice  behind  him  and  a  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  other  man. 
"May  I  pass?  Thank  you!"  Young 
Harrington  stepped  aside  with  a  breath  of 
relief,  and  Lieutenant  Karstelen  passed  them, 
toQchiug  his  soft  cap  to  the  girl. 

But  when  he  had  disappeared  around  the 
comer,  the  German  girl  gave  a  little 
murmured  exclamation  of  surprise  and — it 
seemed  to  Harrington — concern. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 
•*  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  What  can  he 
have  been  doing  here  in  this  passage  ?  I  am 
almost  certain  that  all  the  occupants  of  those 
four  rooms  are  women." 

"  Those  four  rooms  ?  "  said  young  Har- 
rington in  a  queer  voice.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  you  are  quartered  in  one  of  those  four 
rooms  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  said  impatiently. 
"My  room  is  No.  84.  What  can  he 
have  been  doing  there  ?  Perhaps  he  was 
taking  something  to  one  of  the  other  women. 

I  wonder " 

Young  Harrington  stood  shaking  and 
dumb  against  the  white-painted  bulkhead. 
He  knew  that  his  face  must  be  ghastly  white, 
for  it  felt  cold  and  damp ;  and  the  blood 
surged  and  beat  terribly  in  his  head  and 
below  his  ears  and  at  his  wrists.     If  the 


corridor  had  not  been  half  dark,  as  all 
corridors  on  board  ship  are  apt  to  be,  the 
girl  must  have  noticed  that  something  was 
wrong  ;  but  she  was  looking  after  Lieutenant 
Karstelen,  and,  it  seemed,  taken  up  with  her 
own  thouschts. 

Young  Harrington  heard  a  strange  second 
self,  as  if  from  a  very  great  distance,  making 
ordinary  and  trifling  remarks,  and  the 
phenomenon  interested  him  somewhat,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  His  real  being  was  in 
a  storm  and  whirl  of  terrified  dismay,  of  a 
dread  which  bound  him,  for  the  moment, 
cold  and  helpless.  But  always  that  curious 
second  self  babbled  nieaninglessly,  with 
desperate  lips,  to  the  young  German  girl, 
and  the  girl  answered  as  much  at  random 
as  young  Harrington  spoke,  but  she  moved 
nearer  to  the  little  spur  passage,  and  he 
could  see  that  her  eyes  were  troubled  and 
anxious. 

When  she  had  left  him,  disappearing  into 
Room  84,  young  Harrington  moved  away 
down  the  corridor.  He  meant  to  go  at 
once  after  Lieutenant  Karetelen  —follow  the 
man  to  his  room  and  there  take  him  by 
the  throat  and  demand  back  what  had  been 
stolen.  It  was  impossible  that  the  thing 
should  be  as  the  8wiss  had  said.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  young  girl  should  be 
carrying  such  documents,  on  such  a  mission. 
The  papere  w^ere  probably  bonds,  private 
documents,  something  with  which  a  thief 
might  levy  bhickmail. 

He  found  himself  standing  in  the  star- 
board companionway  amidships  and  staring 
out  upon  the  promenade  deck  with  wide  eyes 
that  saw  nothing.  He  had  no  notion  of 
how  he  came  there,  or  why.  He  even  did 
not  see  his  three  pinochle-playing  friends  of 
the  smoke-room  march  past,  arm  in  arm,  and 
peer  curiously  at  his  white  face. 

A  rush  of  footsteps  behind  him  brought 
him  to  himself.  It  was  the  young  German 
girl  with  the  fine  eyes  ;  but  the  fine  eyes  were 
wide  and  dark  with  terror  now,  and  her  face 
was  as  white  as  young  Harrington's  own. 
She  was  gasping  for  breath  as  if  she  had 
run  a  long  way,  and  the  hand  that  caught 
at  young  Harrington's  arm  shook  most 
strangely. 

"  Mr. — Harrington  !  "  she  cried.  "  Mr. — 
Harrington  I  My— my  papers  !  The  man 
coming  from  my  room— he  was  a — thief  I 
Did  you  see  his  face  ?  Would  you  know 
him  again  ?  Oh  !  call  Colonel  von  Alt — I 
mean  Baron  Friedman  I  Call  him  at  once  1 
Will  you  bring  him  to  me,  please  ?  Please  ! 
Ah  I  be  quick  ! "    A  little  break  came  into 
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her  voice,  iiiid  tlie  liuiid  on  younj;  Harrington's 
arm  sliook  li/^MW.  Just  ut  this  momeat  the 
til  te  pinoclik'-pLiyere  of  the  Bmoke-rooni 
cimf  oitoe  more  marching  past,  arm  in  arm  ; 
but  wlieii  tliey  saw  tlic  Cei-man  girl  and 
young  Hamiigton  standing  together  in  the 
companion  way,  they  halt«d  at  once  and 
canie  forward  with  suddenly  grave,  anxious 

The  yoiing  (lermaii  girl  put  out  her  aims 
towards  them  with  a  little  low,  sobbing  cry. 

"Oh,  Colonel,  Colonel! "she cried  to  Baron 
Fiicdman,  "the  papers!  They  are  gone-- 
stolen  !  A  mail  was  coming  from  my  state- 
room when  I  went  down,  just  now.  This 
gentieuiun  saw  him.  Oh,  ('olunel,  the  papers, 
the  papers  ! " 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  amazement  and 
dismay  and  shock,  young  Harrington  noted 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  admiration  the 
Iteariiig  of  the  man  wlio  called  himself  liaroti 
Friedman.  He  iiot«d  how  immediately  the 
niaii  appeared  to  take  command  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  how  the  others  waited  for  his 
woij. 

"  Never  fear,  madam  ! "  said  he.  "  We'll 
have  the  papers  hack  in  half  an  hour.  The 
thief  cannot  lea^'e  the  ship.  At  the  very 
worst,  I  still  have  the  copies.  Never  feai-, 
we'll  have  them  back  ! "  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  girl's  anu  for  an  instant,  with  his 
grave  smile,  and  young  Harrington  watched 
the  worn,  still  face,  and  felt  somehow  soothed 
—assured.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
doubt  what  tlie  man  said.  He  was  one  of 
those  strong,  silent  men  whose  words  carry 
couvictiou. 

Then  the  boy,  even  though  he  was  \ery 
young  and  very  foolish,  showed  that  he  was 
also  a  thoroughbred,  for  he  became  all  at 
once  cool  and  alert  and  steady  at  the  need. 

"This  lady  is  right!"  he  said  swiftly. 
"  She  has  been  robbed  of  certain  papers  by 
a  passenger  who  calls  himself  Lieutenant 
Kiirstelen,  late  of  the  Swiss  Service.  I 
helped  him  steal  the  things.  I  stood  guard 
for  him.  He  had  lied  to  me,  I  think,  about 
the  nature  of  the  documents.  I  can  help 
you  to  recover  them."  He  looked  into 
Baron  Friedman's  keen  eyes,  and  his  jaw 
squared  itself  a  trifle,  for  he  was  beginning 
to  grow  angry  at  the  deception  which  had 
been  played  upon  him. 

"Will  you  come  into  the  smoke-room  a 
moment  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Ah  you  say,  the 
man  cannot  escape.  A  half-hour's  delay  will 
do  no  harm.  Wc  must  plan  the  recovery  of 
those  papers.     It  will  not  be  easy." 

Baron  Friedman  turned  once  more  to  the 


girl,  who  was  staring  with  a  sort  of  amaied 
horror  at  young  Mr,  H.^rrington. 

"  I  would  advise  you,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  to  go  back  to  your  state-room.  Here  coma 
the  Countess.  She  will  go  with  you.  Wa 
shall  have  the  papers  in  an  hour.  1  tkink. 


tbe  f[ir1  niisscd  bcr  pnpen?'" 

and  you  shall  know  the  moment  we  hare 
them." 

The  elderly  woman  witli  the  green  veil, 
who  sat  by  the  girl's  side  at  table  and  (m 
deck,  came  up  to  the  group,  and  Baron 
Friedman  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  tone.  Then 
the  four  men  bowed  and  went  quickly  aft  to 
the  smoke-room. 

"  Now,"  said  young  Harrington,  setUini; 
down  behind  his  comer  table  with  a  little 
sigh,  "  now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  explain  I 
What  is  the  nature  of  those  papere  ';  So. 
wait !  Iiet  me  tell  you  Karstelen's  story." 
And  he  went  auickly  over  the  tale  as  he  had 
had  it  from  ttie  Swiss  lieutenant.  There 
were  little  munnuiB  of  anger  or  of  amazement 
from  the  other  two  men,  but  Baron  Fried- 
man listened  in  silence,  nodding  his  head 
from  time  to  time,  never  stirring  his  eyei 
from  those  of  the  boy  across  the  table.  And 
when  young  Harrington  had  finished,  hew« 
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silent  for  a  short  time,  as  if  he  were  consider- 
ing how  he  would  best  reply. 

"  You  are  a  very  rash  young  man,"  he 
said  at  last.  *'  You  must  see  that  you  have 
been  a  very  rash  young  man,  and  you  will 
see  how  rash  when  I  tell  you  something  of 
what  you  have  done  ;  but  I  believe  you  are 
well-meaning.  I  am  certain  of  that.  Such 
an  enterprise  as  was  offered  you  might  tempt 
anyone  whose  experience  haa  not  been — had 
not  been  wide."  He  leaned  forward  across 
the  little  table,  resting  his  arms  upon  it,  and 
his  eyes  held  those  of  the  younger  man  with 
a  force  almost  hypnotic. 

"  I  am  forced  to  allow  you,"  he  said,  "  a 
share  in  a  certain  State  secret  of  very  grave 
importance.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  my  name  is  not  Baron  Fried- 
man ;  it  is  Colonel  von  Altdorf ,  and  I  am  in 
the  service  of  the  Austrian  Emperor." 

Young  Harrington  gave  a  low  cry  of 
am&zpnriPTi  t 

"  Colonei  von  Altdorf  ?  "  said  he,  "  Colonel 
von  Altdorf  ?  Why,  I  know  all  about  you. 
I've .  heard  of  you  by  the  hour  from  Denis 
Mallory  and  from  Mrs.  Mallory,  who  was  the 
Princess  Eleanor  of  Novodnia.  Colonel  von 
Altdorf  ! " 

The  other  man's  eye  lighted  a  bit. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  a  friend  of  Denis 
Mallory,"  said  he.  "  It  makes  you  a  friend 
of  mine.  TVe  must  talk  of  him  later.  He 
is  a  great  man.  Now  to  our  business  !  The 
lady  with  whom  you  have  talked  on  deck 
and  at  dinner  is  the  Princess  Beatrice  Amdie, 
the  Archduchess  Victoria's  only  child  and 
the  Emperor's  niece." 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  said  young  Harrington 
BofUy,  and  stared  with  wide  eyes  at  the 
other  man.  The  awfulness  of  the  thing  he 
had  done  began  in  a  vague,  dim  fashion  to 
reach  his  mind — sent  a  wave  of  inward 
sickness  over  him. 

"  She  is  bearing,"  continued  Colonel  von 
Altdorf  steadily,  "  documents  —  personal 
letters  from  the  Emperor,  State  despatches, 
outlines  of  policy,  matters  of  the  utmost 
import  and  secrecy,  to  the  Archduke  Johann, 
who  is  not  dead,  as  people  have  supposed 
without  proof,  but  living  incognito  in  your 
city  of  Baltimore.  You  have  read,  before 
leaving  Paris,  what  the  journals  said  of  the 
Emperor's  weakness  of  health  and  of  the 
quarrel  with  Franz  Ferdinand  ?  Yes  ? 
Very  good.  The  Princess,  is  relied  upon  to 
bring  the  Archduke  home  to  Austria.  No 
one  Uving  save  herself  or  the  Emperor  could 
Buooeed.  That  is  why  she  goes,  and  the 
reason  for  her  going  secretly  is  that  the 


documents  which  you  helped  to  steal  must 
not  be  lost.  We  knew  that  there  was 
danger,  for  the  Bohemian  party  would  do 
anything  in  the  world — commit  any  crime — 
rather  than  allow  those  papers  to  reach 
Johann.  Also  they  would  commit  any 
crime  to  learn  what  the  papers  contain. 
We  thought  we  were  safe  on  this  ship.  We 
thought  we  had  eluded  the  pursuit  which 
we  knew  was  afoot.  That  is  why  we  were 
not  more  careful  about  the  papers.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.  The  man  who  calls 
himself  Karstelen  is,  I  think,  a  Bohemian 
named  Szakvary.  He  is  almost  the  only 
one  of  their  agents  whose  face  I  do  not 
know.  Well,  he  has  the  papers ;  but  we 
must  have  them  back,  or  Szakvary  must  not 
leave  the  ship  alive." 

Colonel  von  Altdorf 's  face  flushed  a  little 
and  he  brought  the  palm  of  his  hand  sharply 
down  upon  the  table. 

*'  I  tell  you,"  he  cried,  in  a  low,  tense 
voice,  "rather  than  allow  those  documents 
to  go  ashore  and  at  large  in  Szakvary's  or 
anj'one's  hands  but  ours,  I  will  burn  this 
ship  with  everyone  on  board  ;  or  I  will  kill 
that  Bohemian  with  my  hands,  if  by  so 
doing  I  can  regain  the  Emperor's  papers." 

He  was  very  terribly  in  earnest,  and  no 
one,  however  light  -  minded,  would  have 
dreamed  of  doubting  his  word.  Colonel 
von  Altdorf  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
doubted. 

Young  Harrington  sat  back  in  his  chair 
and  pressed  a  shaking  hand  over  his  eyes. 
It  felt  cold  and  damp,  and  his  forehead  also 
was  damp  with  perspiration. 

The  inward  sickness  swept  over  him  in 
waves  like  an  attack  of  nausea  as  the  full 
realisation  of  what  he  had  done  pressed 
deeper  and  deeper  and  more  unrelentingly 
into  his  brain. 

"  I — can't  make  it  seem — real ! "  he  said, 
in  a  dull  tone.  "It  canH  be  real !  Good 
Heavens  I  such  things  don't  happen  nowadays 
on  an  ordinary,  prosaic  Atlantic  liner.  It's  a 
— a  play — a  melodrama.  It's  some  awi^ul 
dream  that's  got  hold  on  me.     I'll  wake  up 

fresently,  and  everything  will  be  all  right, 
tell  you,  it  can't  be  true  !  It  caji't!  "  His 
voice  shook  and  ran  up  into  a  queer,  high 
falsetto. 

Colonel  von  Altdorf  spoke  quietly  over  his 
shoulder  to  a  passing  steward,  and  the 
steward  set  a  glass  of  brandy  upon  the  table 
and  moved  away  again.  Young  Harrington 
gulped  the  spirit  at  a  swallow  and  sat  up 
shivering. 

"  Come  !  "    he    said    fiercely.      "  Come  I 
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For  God's  sake  what  are  we  sitting  liore  for  ? 
Every  minute  we  wait,  that  blackguard  is 
reading  another  page  of  those  papers. 
Come  !  "  But  Colonel  von  Altdorf  put  out 
a  hand  upon  the  boy's  arm  and  looked  into 
his  eyes. 

"  We  shall  go  to  the  man's  room,"  he  said 
gently,  "  and  you  will  enter  alone,  because 
he  will  not  be  suspicious  of  you.  It  may  be 
that  you  can  take  the  papers  from  him, 
single-handed ;  if  not,  we  shall  l>e  outside 
the  door  ready  to  help."  He  paused  a 
moment,  watching  the  other's  face. 

"  Kemember,"  he  said.  "  Your  failure 
may  mean  a  repainting  of  the  map  of  Europe 
when  the  Emperor  dies."  He  seemed  to  see 
something  in  the  boy's  face  to  please  him, 
for  he  drew  a  little  sigh  that  might  have 
been  satisfaction,  and  nodded  his  grey  head. 

Down  below  in  the  narrow  corridor  be- 
tween outer  and  inner  state-rooms,  the  three 
men  of  Princess  Beatrice  Am^lie's  suite 
halted,  and  young  Harrington  alone  rapped 
upon  the  closed  door  of  room  No.  102. 
There  was  a  slight  crease  between  young 
Harrington's  brows,  and  a  certain  extra 
squareness  about  his  jaw  which  foreboded 
no  particular  good  to  Lieutenant  Karstelen 
of  the  Swiss  Service,  alias  Szakvary,  Bohemian 
spy. 

**  Who  is  there  ? "  came  a  voice  from 
inside  the  room — a  low  voice,  not  too  steady. 
"  You  cannot  come  in.     I  am  dressing." 

"  Open  the  door  at  once  ! "  said  young 
Harrington,  his  lips  to  the  crack.  "  It  is  I, 
and  there  is  danger.     Open  at  once  !  " 

The  door  swung  open  upon  Lieutenant 
Karstelen,  coatless  and  pale,  but  very  bright 
of  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  he  whispered 
sharply.  "  Have  they  missed  the  papers  ? 
What  have  you  heard  ? "  He  palled  the 
young  man  into  the  little  room  and  bolted 
the  door  behind  him. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  demanded  once  more. 
"  Has  the  girl  missed  her  papers  ?  Jove  ! 
what  a  close  call  that  was  !  " 

"  Yes,  she  has  ! "  said  young  Harrington 
iiTitably.  "  At  least,  she's  tearing  alx)ut  the 
ship  in  hysterics  or  something  like.  Why 
the  deuce  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  she  who 
had  the  papers  ?     Who  is  she,  anyhow  ?  " 

**  Who  is  she  ?  "  cried  the  other  man,  and 
turned  upon  him  amazed ly.  "  Why,  she's 
Bea— oh  !  she's  a — she's  a  German  girl,  a— an 
agent,  you  know.  They  thought  the  things 
would  be  safer  with  her  than  with  a  man,  I 
expect." 

*'  Well,"   said   young   Harrington,   "  let's 


have  a  look  at  the  papers.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
money,  you  know ;  then  I'll  go  up  on  deck 
and  see  what  is  being  done." 

But  the  other  man  had  turned  partly 
away  again. 

"  Oh  !  my  word  is  good  enough,  without 
seeing  them,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said  lightly. 

"  I'd  rather  be  quite  certain,"  said  young 
Harrington.  "  I  owe  it  to  my  conscience, 
as  you  might  say,"  he  explained. 

The  other  faced  him  again,  his  brows  a 
bit  drawn. 

"  You  can't  see  them,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
not  even  had  a  chance  to  look  at  them 
yet,  myself.  That  cursed  steward  was  here 
in  the  room  when  I  returned.  He  went  out 
just  before  you  came  in." 

Young  Harrington  set  his  back  against 
the  door  and  smiled.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  smiles. 

"  Can't  see  them  ?  "  said  he  gently.  "  Oh, 
yes,  I'd  best  see  them,  I  thiiuk.  Yon  pro- 
mised, you  know." 

"  You  can't  see  them,"  repeated  the  other 
man  doggedly.  "  It's  enough  to  know  that 
they're  safe,  isn't  it  ?  They  can  do  no  harm 
now.  I  tell  you,"  he  cried,  and  his  voice 
shook  a  little,  nervously,  so  that  Harrington 
saw  under  what  a  strain  the  man  had  been, 
"  I  tell  you,  it  is  all  right  I  Anyhow,  you 
can't  see  them,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
They  are  put  away." 

"  Best  give  them  to  me— Szakvary,"  said 
young  Harrington,  smiling  again.  The 
Bohemian  dropped  back  against  the  closed 
wash-hand-stand  with  a  queer,  choking  noise 
in  the  throat,  and  for  an  insbant  his  hands 
shook  beside  him.  Then  he  drew  a  long 
breath  and  was  quite  himself  again. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  regarding  the  young 
man  before  him  with  a  certain  new  interest. 
"Ah!  so  you  are  in  the  game,  too,  my 
friend.  You  have  played  very  stupidly. 
You  lose." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  young  Harrington  chec^ 
fully.  "  Dear  me,  no  !  I  win.  Give  me 
the  papers,  Szakvary,  or  I'U  ill-treat  you 
dreadfully.  I'm  such  a  lot  bigger  than  you 
are  !  Give  'em  up.  You  will  never  land 
with  them,  you  know." 

The  Bohemian  had  moved  gradually— so 
gradually  that  his  movement  was  imper- 
ceptible— across  the  tiny  room  till  he  was 
close  against  the  edge  of  the  lower  bunk. 
Then  the  hand  which  was  behind  him  made 
a  sudden  swift  dive  towards  the  pillow  there, 
and  he  was  holding  a  small  and  neat  Ameri- 
can revolver  so  that  young  Harrington  oouM 
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look  accnratel;  down  its  rifled  barrel.  Young 
Harrington  laughed. 

"  Oh,  blesB  yon  ! "  said  he,  "  I'm  not  the 
least  bit  afmid  of  that.  D'^on  think  I'd  be 
afraid  of  jour  firing  that  thing  ?  Why, 
Toa'd  have  about  five  hundred  people  here 
in  thirty  Beconds  I    Put  it  down.' 

The  pistol's  muzzle  wavered  and  dropped. 
The  mau  holding  it  appeared  to  give  some 
conaideratioii  to  what  joung  Harrington  had 
Baid.  After  a  moment  he  slid  it  into  one  of 
his  hip  pocketa,  bat  from  the  same  pocket 
he  drew  a  very  large  clasp  knife,  and  before 
the  other  man  h»l  clearly  seen  it,  opened 
the  blade.  The  younger  man  laughed 
again. 

"  Anything  else  ? "  he  inquired  humor- 
oosly.  "  Brinw  'em  all  out  I  Let's  have  a 
look  at  the  whole  arsenal."  Then,  all  at 
once,  be  ceased  laughing  and  drew  back  a 
step,  for  he  bad  caught  the  gleam  of  the 
Bohemiau's  eye  and  saw  that  the  man  meant 


"  H^rriiigtaD  drew  o 


!t  of  documents  bomiil  to^ber 


murder  It  came  to  him  with  a  sort  of 
shock,  for  he  had  supposed  that  Ssakvary's 
bellicose  preparationa  were  the  purest  bluff, 
and  that  the  man  would  not  dare  to  kill  or 
woaod  him. 
Once,  a  nqmber  of  yeara  before,  h?  had 


had  almostly  exactly  the  same  shock,  with  its 
accompanying  sense  of  amaaed  injury,  of 
outrage.  It  was  in  a  football  game,  and  the 
man  playing  opposite  him  had  tried  to  put 
him  out  of  the  game  by  hitting  him  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw  with  his  fist,  as  the  two 
lines  crouched  down  for  the  play  to  b^in. 

He  was  inexperienced  in  those  days,  and 
though  he  had  beard  of  foul  play,  had  never 
actually  seen  so  fiagrant  a  case  of  it. 

Now,  as  at  that  other  time,  the  thing 
roused  murder  in  him.  He  l«nt  a  little 
forward,  as  the  other  man  moved  towards 
him,  and  waited,  swinging  from  side  to  side. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Bohemian  that  he 
knew  little  of  wrestling.  He  had  no  chance. 
He  saw  and  felt  nothing  but  a  sudden  whirl- 
wind of .  small  dimensions ;  and  when  the 
whirlwind  had  passed  by,  he  lay,  half  on  the 
floor,  half  against  the  red  plush  seat  under 
the  porthole,  with  the  life  nearly  crushed 
from  his  bruised  body  ;  and  young  Har- 
rington's strong  hands  were 
twitching  at  his  throat. 

"  You'd  stab  me,  would 
you  ?  "  said  young  Harring- 
ton. "Yoii  blackguard  ! 
You'd  stab  me,  after  I  helped 
you  to  do  your  contemptible 
work ! " 

He  held  the  man's  throat 
with  one  hand  and  slipped 
the  other  inside  the  loosened 
waistcoat.  Tlie  Bohemian 
struggled  feebly,  but  young 
Harrington  drew  out  a  thick 
packet  of  documents  bound 
together  with  tape.  The 
tape  was  fastened  in  many 
places  with  great  waxen  seab, 
and  these  seals  had  not  yet 
been  broken. 

"  Not  broken,  by  Jove  I  " 
be  cried,  with  a  little,  high- 
pitched  laugh  of  relief. 
"  Not  broken  1 "  He  stuffed 
the  papere  into  a  pocket  of 
his  jacket  and  arose  to  his 
feet,  backing  away  towards 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  Bohemian  spy,  lying 
helpless  against  the  edge  of 
the  red  plush  seat,  turned 
slowly  about  and  laid  hie  arms  out  over  the 
seat  and  dropped  his  bead  upon  them,  and 
his  shoulders  heaved  and  twjst«d  with  sobs. 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "  cried  young  Harrington 
gently.  He  had  almost  never  before  seen  a 
man  weep,  and  it  distreaeed  him  curiously. 
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even  lliougb  this  same  man  had  been  quite 
ready,  not  long  before,  to  kill  him  wbere  be 
stood. 

"  Oh,  I  sa J  !  "  he  cried  again  awkwardly. 
"  Dou't--don't  do  that,  you  know  !  I — well, 
it's  bard  luck  and  all,  but — somebody's  got 
to  lose.  Don't  do^that !  You — you  see, 
you  were  on  the  wwug  aide.  You  had  to 
lose.  It  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  win.  It 
would  have  meant,"  said  be,  with  a  diplo- 
matic air,  "the  repainting  of  the  map  of 
Europe— I  have  it  on  excellent  authority. 
Don't  be — don't  be  cut  up  over  it.  Better 
luck  next  time  !  And— and  u  better  cause, 
you  know.     Eb,  what?  " 

But  the  spy  turned,  still  kneeling  upon 
the  floor  beside  the  red  plush  seat,  and  faced 
him.  He  seemed  not  at  all  ashamed  of  his 
tears  nor  of  the  marks  of  grief  upon  bis  face. 

"  You  !  "  he  said,  in  a  low,  choked  voice. 
**  Yon  prate  to  me  of  causes  and  rights  und 
wrongs !  You,  who  came  into  ail  this 
through  a  bov'a  silly  vanity  and  love  of 
excitement.  You,  who  were  willing  to  be 
made  a  tbief  because  a  man  told  you  a 
romantic  fairy  tale  I  How  dare  you  talk  of 
rights  and  wrongs  ?  Better  luck  next  time  ! 
I  tell  yon  there  will  be  no  next  time  I  It 
was  win  or  die  for  me  this  time.  I  was  to 
be  shot  gainst  a  wall  two  weeks  ago,  but 
they  gave  me  tbls  chanee  to  win  back  my 
life  and  gain  independeuce  for  Bohemia.  I 
tell  you  I  should  have  been  remembered  for 
a  century  I  They  would  have  called  me  the 
saviour  of  Bohemia.  Now^better  luck  next 
time  !  Ah,  go,  go  I  Do  not  stand  there 
gloating.  Will  you  not  go  ? "  He  turned 
about  once  more  and  dropped  hie  face  upon 
his  outstretched  arms.  Young  HaiTington 
tiptoed  BoftJy  from  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  behind  bim. 

Once  out  iu  the  passage,  be  paused  a 
moment. 

"  Wonder  if  I'd  best  leave  him  there  with 


that  pistol  P "  he  said  to  bimself,  and  ball 
turned  to  go  back.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himself  again  to  enter  tlie  stat«-room  when 
that  man  knelt  weeping. 

A  little  way  down  the  corridor  he  found 
the  other  three  and  nodded  at  them  joyously. 

"  Where's  the  Princess  ? "  he  demanded. 
"I  want  the  Princess.  This  melodrama hae 
got  to  have  a  star  finish,  or  the  curtain  doesn't 
go  down  at  all." 

They  found  the  Princess  up  above  in  the 
companionway.  The  elderly  Countea  vas 
with  her.  She  started  towards  them  with  a 
little,  anxious,  iMsseeching  cry  whicii  ended  in 
a  sob  of  relief  at  Colonel  von  Altdorf's  nod. 

Young  Mr.  Harrington  drew  the  faswned 
and  sealed  bundle  of  papers  from  his  pocket 
and  held  tbem  out. 

"  Here  is  your  property,  madam,"  said  be, 
"  It  appears  to  be  of  some  value.  I  shouldn't 
lea^'e  it  about,  if  I  were  you.  It  only  l«mpt8 
foolish  young  men  to  melodrama."  He 
shook  his  head  at  her  hnmuruusly  and 
folded  hia  arms  behind  bim  with  a  little 
sigh,  as  if  he  were  glad  to  have  his  hands 
free  once  more. 

"  These  affairs  of  State  ! "  he  complained. 
"  They're  too  jolly  serious  for  me.  I  «»s 
never  cut  out  for  them,  I  expecL  I  cipect 
football  is  more  in  m^  line.  Eh,  wW? 
Yes,  I  expect  I'd  best  stick  to  football." 

Then,  just  as  he  had  finished  speaking, 
and  before  the  Princess  Beatrice  could  rejJy, 
there  came  from  below,  muffled  and  deadened 
by  distance,  but  quite  distinct,  the  soond  of 
a  revolver  shot. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  asked  the  PriiiM* 
quickly.  "  What  was  that  ?  It  sounded 
like  a  shot." 

Young  Harrington's  eyes  met  those  of 
Colonel  von  Altdorf  and  lingered. 

"That?"  said  he  gently.  "That™ 
only  the  curtain  signal.  Princess.  It  maiki 
the  end  of  the  play." 


e  coffee  on  Mn.  Ricbpia's  fri>ck. 


!   What  impertinence '.  to  near  en  old  drew  *t  n 
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I'M  Just  seventeen,  and  f  shall  put 
My  hair  up  In  a  while; 
Th«  bother  Is,  I  simply  can't 
Decide  upon  my  "style"; 
For  all  girls  have  one  nowadays. 
Although!  their  brothers  smile. 

Of  course.  It  you  are  tall  and  slim— 

With  ^Tden  hair  a>curl— 

Vou  wear  your  frocks  In  billows. 

With  flounces  all  awhirl : 

Vou  move  with  a  fastidious  air— 

A  PenrtayD  Stanlaws  Qlrl  1 

And  then,  you  know,  I'd  have  to  be 

Quite  seven  feet.  I'm  afraid; 

With  forehead  low,  eyes  closely  set— 

"  She- Who-Must-  Be-Obeyed  "— 

Before  I  could  lay  claim  to  be 

A  OrelffeDhacea  maid. 


Then,  It  roy  hair  were  straight  and  black. 

My  eyes  deep,  dark,  and  misty. 

With  eyebrows  straight  and  clearly  marked. 

And  mouth  made  to  be  kist,  I 

Would  dress  In  tailor-mades,  and  be 

A  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

And  then,  of  all  these  modem  types, 
The  one  that's  oltenest  seen 
Peeps  down  at  you  from  calendars, 
Her  downcast  lids  between : 
The  summit  of  my  longing  is 
To  be  a  Qlbson  queen. 

But  since  I'm  not  a  Qlbson  girl. 

And  never,  never  can 

Attain  such  heights  of  blessedness, 

I've  got  a  lovely  plan ; 

When  I'm  a  little  older, 

I  shall  wed  a  Gibson  Man. 

H.    S.    SINCLAIR. 
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Fabher:  How  do  I   git  out  of  this  hotel  i 


NiaHT-PoRTEB :  Jump  out  of  the  nindow  aa' 
tum  to  the  right. 


He  :  Pshaw  I  Men  dou't  many  for  money  half 
RB  often  ns  they  are  Buppoxed  to. 

She:  No,  for  not  hnlf  Ihe  girls  are  rich  Ihat  ats 
BUppoiwd  to  lie. 


She  :  I  don't  think  father  likes  to  see  you 
arouod  bo  much. 

Hn:  I'm  Bure  of  it.  To-day  he  paid  me  that 
fire  pounds  be  borrowed  over  a  year  ago. 


"  Do  you  think  that  Wi^ina  ja  really  your 
friend  7  " 

"  I  suppose  BO ;  be'e  always  giving  me  diaagiee- 
able  advice." 

"  I  want  to  be  an  aoEal," 


'm' 


JuBT  about  the  time  a  man  b^oi  to  feel  that 
he  \%  of  considerable  importance  he  meets  soum 
Acquaintance  who  has  forgotten  his  nam& 


"  She  carries  her  age  well,  doesn't  she  ?  " 
"  Yes.    She  doesn't  feel  a  day  older  than  she 
Bays  she  looks." 


"  I  don't  believe  that  poets  are  bom.' 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  a  long-haired  baby." 


To  travel  tor  plsuure  l>  all  well  caoasta, 

If  you  have  botb  the  wlih  and  tba  wealth; 

Bat  vhcD  yon  have  neither.  It  cones  pretty  touch 
To  travel  about  for  your  health. 


^=&^ 


Old   Ladi:    Do   people  lose   their   livee   here 
frequently,  little  boy? 
Little  Bor :  Not  more  than  once. 


Bella  :  la  your  friend  a  marrying  man 

Stella  ;    I  intend  that  he  BbalT  be ; 

doesn't  know  it  yet 


Motseb:  How  is  my  Johnny  gettjng  oa  at 
school? 

Teacbkr  :  He  is  rather  backward  in  his  studio^ 
but  then  be  is  very  forward  in  hia  manners. 


CHBAPBR. 

Joneb  :  I  want  you  to  see  my  new  card-table. 

Shitr  ;  All  right.  Oive  me  the  address  of  the 
place  you  got  it  from. 

JoKEH :  What  for  7 

Shith:  If  they've  got  the  same  thing,  it  won't 
cost  me  so  much  to  look  at  it  there. 


When  ■  sit  down  at  set  of  nm 

To  court  the  thlnca  tbat  I  have  daoe, 

I'B  slail  It  i*  nobody's  Ui 

How  very  (BuUl  the  nnaibcir  la. 

Mas.  PiDOET ;  Now,  Tommy,  I  want  you  to  be 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse.    I'm  busy. 

ToHMT  (scornfully) :  Huh  I  If  I  was  a  mouM, 
you'd  jump  up  on  a  chair  and  yell ! 
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THE   CONSIDEBATB    BOY. 

Said  b  amall  boy  to  bis  father:  "Dad,  whit 
makes  you.  look  eo  angry  ?  " 

"  1  look  angry  because  I  am  vexed  at  hearing 
your  motber  Moid  you  no  much  for  your  badnen." 

"  Well,  dad,  you  should  do  as  I  do.  I  hear  mi 
scolding  you  for  your  badDees  forty  times  a  day, 
but  I  never  remind  you  of  it,  for  l"  always  think 
you  have  been  punished  enough  already," 


A  ■Ibn  aad  ityllsb  dnroa-tly, 
Allffbtlnr  on  ■  leaf  clOM  by, 
AddruMd  him  airily : 

"My  gncn  yonns  frtcnd,  wak*  ap."  aald  fea. 
"VoDT  mcUiod'i  fsoliab,  can't  you  aecT 
V«D  ouKbt  to  buny  roaed,  like  nw— 
Not  sprawl  tliere  idly  ail  the  day, 
Waiting  tor  tbla^  la  come  your  way. 
Move  on,  1  say." 

Tbc  fng  moved  on.    Hli  moDtb  Mntcbed 


MiRB  Panhard;  There's  Miss  RuDsbout  Doddiog 
to  you.     Do  you  know  her? 

Mws  Mercedes  ;  I  doo't  really  knoir  her.  Her  car  is 
only  5  H.P. ;  I  merely  bow. 

walked  back." 


\ 


THAT  WICKED   SMAItT  SET,    AOAIN  I 

Mrs.  db  Vere  (to  the  Major,  who  is  telling  a 
short  story):  Er— yes.  Major,  but  don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  tell  this  story  in  a  little  lower 
toneof  voice?  It  seems  a  little  rieque,  and  the 
young  lady  on  the  other  side  might  overbear  you. 

The  Major:  But,  my  dear  madam,  she  has 
just  told  the  yarn  to  me. 


"  Threepence  fo'  the  'ire  of  the  d 
"  ThreepeDce  I  I  UiODgtit  thev  wer 
"  That's  right,  sir— a  penny  each." 
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ALCOHOLIC  CRAVING 

Always  Overcome  In  Forty- 
Eig^ht  Hours,  and  g^enerally 
In    Twelve    Hours,   by    the 

Oppenheimer  Treatment 

^n^l^^    Its  strong  tonic  effect  can  only  be  appreciated   by  those   who  have   seen  or   felt 
«M^.«Hii.^M^    the  results  produced. 

The   rapidity  with  which  it  removes  the  craving  for  stimulant  and  leaves  the 
patient  comfortable  and  content  is  the  keystone  of  the  treatment. 

In  all    cases    that    have    received    treatment,   none    have    ever    complained    of  any 
unpleasant  results. 

PERMANENT.    '^^^  craving  never   returns,     if  a  patient  drinks  after 
■-i-MMa^M«^M^M^iM«^M^    treatment,  it  will  be  a  deliberate  act  without  any  craving  for  alcohol. 

IT    IS   ABSOLUTELY   SAFE. 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  ATHLETE  EUSTACE  MILES, 
AMATEUR  CHAMPION  AT  TENNIS.  1899  to  1903.  AND 
RACQUETS.   1902,   SAYS:- 

*'  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.  He  rants  at  drink  that  never  felt  a  crave.  The  average 
anti-alcoholist  most  unsympatlietically  ignores  the  difficulties  of  the  alcohol  lover,  himself  not  haN-ing 
suffered  and  often  fallen.  He  under-estimates  the  enemy's  powers."  **  If  a  man  can  by  sheer  vrill* 
power  conquer,"  he  continues,  **  well  and  good.  But  if  he  cannot,  then  I  should  seek  any  one  or  more 
of  the  many  ways  that  I  know."  He  then  enumerates  forms  of  diet,  recreation,  "  suggestion,*'  and 
continues.  "  Last,  but  not  least,  anv  approved  TREATMENT.  Only  one  can  I  recommend  ^itb 
confidence.  It  consists  simply  in  drinking  of  a  cerlain  (not  '  inoi^ganic ')  drink  at  intervals  for  forty -eight 
hours.    Then,  it  seems,  there  follows  a  distaste  for  alcohol" 

This  Treatmeat  is  the  OPPENHEIMER   TREATMENT, 
which  Overcomes  the  Alcoholic  Craving  in  Forty-Eight  HourSt 

and  often  in  a  Shorter  Time. 

LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET  has  carefully  watched  this  treatment 
for  eighteen  months  in  her  private  Nursing  Home  in  London,  and  unreservedly 
endorses  the  statement 

The  medicine  is  NOT  HYPODERMICALLY  ADMINISTERED.  We  sute 
boldly  that  if  you  have  any  relative,  friend,  neighbour,  or  employ^  who  is  a  slave  to 
the  drink,  YOU  CAN  SET  THEM  FREE  by  bringing  them  to  us  for  treatment. 

THE  REV.  ERIC  FARRAR, 

SON   OF  THE   LATE   DEAN   FARRAR.   STATES:— 

"On  hearing  of  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  I  determined  that  a  parishioner  of  mine  should  haw 
the  benefit  of  the  treatment.  The  parishioner  I  refer  to  is  a  tradesman  in  a  small  way  of  bu»Dcss. 
I  had  known  him  for  five  years,  during  which   time  he  was  drinking  heavily.    In  spite  of  strong 

r^rsuasion  and  constant  care  I  was  unable  to  get  the  man  to  give  up  his  drmking  habits.  At  Ust 
was  driven  to  think  his  case  was  hopeless.  However,  on  hearing  of  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment 
I  determined  that  this  man  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  same.  I  confess  I  was  not  very  hopeful 
Nine  months  ago  the  treatment  began,  and  up  to  the  present  has  been  completely  successful ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  man  in  question,  who  before  was  hardly  ever  sober,  has  for  nine  months  had  no  alcohoL 
He  himself  tells  me  that  he  has  no  desire  now  to  drink.  I  feel  certain  that  the  man  has  been  cured 
of  the  former  craving  for  edcohol,  and  that  if  he  becomes  a  drunkard  again  it  will  be  entirely  his  own 
fiiult  As  occasion  occurs  I  have  every  intention  of  sending  others  to  the  Oppenheimer  Institute 
for  treatment." 

Several  well-known  Phyeiclane  have  eent  patients,  and 
have  stated  their  extreme  eatiefactlon  at  the  results. 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  can  obtain  further  information  by  addressing — 

The  SECSETiRT,  Oppenheimer  Institute,  Tbanet  House,  231  ft  232,  Strand.  London,  W.G. 
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The  Pictures  of  Maude  Goodman. 


By    ACSTIN    CHESTEIl. 


IT  vnui  iu  the  oiirly  'eighlius  uf  t)ie  luat 
centurj  that  a  iiiovemeiit,  new  to 
England,  although  familiar  to  students 
of  die  Old  Masters  in  the  works  of  Velasijiiez 
and  also  to  students  of  Modern  French  Art 
in  that  of  Edoiiard  Manet,  l)egan  sluwly  to 
make  iU  way  into  the  conseioiiancsa  of  the 
[jeopie  under  the  name  "  Impression  in  in." 

Thai  luuvemL'iit  might  be  roughly  defined 
as  the  transposition  of  values  to  a  lower  key, 
iu  Older  to  avoid  eoin]«titiou  with  that  uf 
Nature's  own  pitch— a  traiispositioti  nhieh 
BnlM>rdinHt«8  general  detail  in  favour  of  an 
effect  of  light. 

When  anniniente  for  and  against  this 
method    were    agitating    the    temi>erH    and 

ALoihT,   1306.  3 


braius  of  those  who  were  interested  in  such 
subjects— when  James  McNeil  WhiHtler, 
Wilson  Steer,  Fred  Brown,  Moffatt  Lindner, 
Edward  Stott,  StJinho|je  Forbes,  Fntiik 
Branilcy,  Manriee  (^ireitTeiihagen,  and  many 
others  had  banded  themselves  together  to 
form  the  Xew  English  Ait  Club  and  blow 
the  clarion,  Unvonveiitionality,  to  attract 
and  introduce  theinselves  to  a  then  nii- 
observHiit  publiv,  there  was  iimi'chiiig  forward 
to  jxipuhir  success,  entirely  luiinHucni-ed  by 
the  so-culle<l  new  nioveinent.  Miss  Maude 
fioodnmn  (Mn.  Arthur  Scanes).  Xeediiig 
neither  discussion  nor  exploitation  to  call 
attention  to  her  ability.  Miss  (loodnian 
gained  rapidly  for  herseif,  as  the  ex])Onent 
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of  sentiment,  a  poaitioii  iti  tlie  vtry  htsart  of  d'Aniour  "  was  one  of  the  subjects  chosen  bj 
the  ])Ui)|)lc,  the  nii:hc  of  Domestic  Idealism  tht;  Princess  Luulse  to  he  produced  »t  tht 
beinj;  the  one  her  work  mleijuutwly  fills.  Tahlciiux  Vivatits  at  Windsur  Castle  beron; 

The  pictures  of  few  moilerii  artists,  and  Queen  Victoria;  and  how  to  engravings 
ivrtitiiily  those  of  no  ivomau  artist,  arc  more  of  "  M'heu  the  Hoiirt  is  Young"  and 
{H)]iuliir:  nor  is  there 
any  artist  whose  Ciireer 
can  show  so  cxtra- 
iinlinary  a  record  of  nn- 
hattled  -  for  popularity. 
To  ]mnipiinise  the  weil- 
knowu  quotation  :  "  She 
came,  she  was  seen,  she 
conquered "  ;  and  that 
there  must  liavo  been  a 
^cat  want  felt,  even 
if  tlie  feeling  were  un- 
conscious, by  the  public. 


iiicti 
ies, 


she  supplies,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  u\-idity 
with  whicu  not  only  the 
pictures  themselves,  but 
the  truly  admirable 
reproductions  of  them, 
have  been  bought. 

Spread  over  the  area 
of  the  whole  civilised 
world  these  may  be  met 
with.  In  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found 
a  home  of  any  ])i'etension 
to  culture  that  has  not 
several  hung  on  its 
walls.  If  the  biUiard- 
and  smoking-rooms 
absorb  the  presentments 
of  the  art  of  S.  E. 
Waller,  in  the  boudoirs 
and  drawing-rooms  are 
as  certainly  to  be  found 
those  of  Miss  Goodman. 
The  interviewer  estntcte 
from  her— extracts,  the 
process  is  one  of  extrac- 
tion, as  she  is  diffident 
of  recording  stories  ..„, 

which   redound    to  her       n/pnxiuai 
own    fame  —  liow    far 
afield  recognition  of  her 

talent  has  travelletl ;  how,  in  the  house  of  a       "  — — Aiid  Lived  Happily  Ever  After,"  one 
native  at  Sierra  Leone,  co])ies  of  her  pic'tnres       of  our  Princesses  gives,  in  lierprii-ate  Rittini:- 
hang  on  the  walls  ;  how  familiar  to  all  Anglo-        niotn,  places  of  honour. 
Indians  is  her  work  ;  and  how  In  \ew  York,  Miss  (Joodmaii's  jniwer  of  telliug  a  story 

as  a  liriljo  to  the  purchase  of  wmestibles,  a  by  the  delineation  of  {tusturc  and  artion  is, 
print  of  hur  "  Un  Chant  d'Anunir "  wiis  in  its  wa)',  unique.  She  has  done  forchildrcn 
offered  as  a  bonus ;  how,  too,  "  Un  Chant       that  which  Marcus  Stone  and  S.  E.  Waller 
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have  each  done  for  men  and 
women  —  brought  together 
fuirjland  and  proaaic  life, 
wciding  the  two  with  a  brush. 

Her  art,  however,  differe 
from  tliat  of  the  men  with 
whom  in  peilud  and  uiTuiige- 
ineiit  it  suggests  coiiipariBon. 
Xo  two  artists  employ  exactly 
the  same  method  of  painting. 
They  may  iiHe  the  siime  {laletCu 
— tluit  ia  to  Bay,  tliey  may 
each  set  their  julette  witti 
identicul  colours  and  have 
the  saiDt!  aim  in  view  ;  for 
"all  art  aims,"  says  J,  A, 
Symonds,  "at  presenting  em- 
bodiment of  thonght  and 
feclini;  with  a  view  lo  intel- 
lectual enjoyment"  ;  but  the 
one  artist  will  iise  involved 
and  complicated,  and  the 
other  simple,  means  by  which 
they  will  each  individually 
endeavour  to  attain  the  same 
tjnd. 

Born  at  Iklanchester,  Miss 
Goodman  was  left  motherless 
when  H  few  days  old,  her 
father,  after  a  time,  marrying 
a  second  wife,  a  lady  to  whom 
Miss  Goodman  acknowledges 
owing  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude, for  it  was  she  who, 
recognising  her  step- 
daughter's exceptional  bias 
towards  art,  encouraged  the 
child  to  devote  herself 
seriously  to  its  study,  and 
comliated,  later  on,  on  her 
behalf,  her  father's  preju- 
dice against  her  adcipting  it 
as  a  profession,  I;'or  Mr. 
Ooodman  had  the  usual 
dislike  of  a  parent  to  his 
dituglitei''s  pursuing  an  in- 
dependent career.  Seeing 
her  always  pencil  or  bniah  in 
hand,  he  came,  however,  at 
last,  to  realise  how  much  in 
earnest  she  was  in  her  desire 
to  study,  and,  putting  his 
disapproval  aside,  engaged  for 
her  a  muster.  But  London 
was  the  Mi-ccji  of  her  hopes, 
and  she  wished  to  enter,  as  a 
student,  the  Royal  Academy 

Schools.     This,  however,  Mr.      >._-oJu_j  k,,  *"*^".""* ''"'™"^'^'     ' 
Goodman  would  not  permit ;        ""^"^  si^"« 
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neither,  when  she  shifted  the 
scene  of  her  aspirations  and 
advanced  the  idea  of  going  to 
Paris,  to  work  in  one  of  the 
several  studios  there,  would  he 
give  to  thia  project  his  consent  \ 
although  eventually  he  acceded 
to  hor  entering  herself  as  a 
jmpil  at  South  Kensiufrtou, 
where,  watcliiiig  her  rapid  pro- 
gress, with  the  keenest  interest 
and  pride,  he  was  the  first  tu 
tick  u  owl  edge  the  justification 
of  her  ambitions. 

The  diilerence  in  techni<iue 
lietween  an  artist  trained  in 
the  French  school  and  one 
tmincd  in  the  English  is  shown 
at  a  glance,  and  there  is  a  wide 
field  of  conjecture  open  to  the 
speculativo  mind  as  to  what 
manner  of  work  Ikliss  Goodnwn 
would  have  produced  had  she 
learned  to  paint  under  tiie 
guidance  of  Julien,  and  had 
lieen.  in  due  course,  influenced 
by  Bastien  Le  Page,  Tony 
Floury,  and  Carohis  Dnrau, 
instead  of  taking  her  rudi- 
mentary instniction  under  th« 
direction  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  South  Kensington  Schools. 
Perhaps,  as  she  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  opinion,  wliicli 
is  attributed  to  Velas<|ueB,  tlwt 
"  Nature  herself  is  the  artist's 
liest  teaclier;  industry  the 
surest  guide  to  iwrfection "  ; 
that  "  it  is  wisest  to  resolve 
neither  to  sketch  nor  to  colour 
any  object  without  having  that 
object  itself  in  front  of  one  " 
— she,  had  she  studied  in  Paris, 
would  have  remained  unmovetl 
from  the  attitude  towards  art 
which  she  has  elected  to 
assume,  and  through  that  l)est 
of  all  masters,  experience,  lia\'e 
continued  to  issue  to  her  ad- 
miring public,  work  identiciij 
with  that  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  this  article. 

We   are,   especially   our 

women,    sentimentalists,    and 

MissGoodman'sBuggestionthnt 

Youth  should  dance  through 

>iiv  KisR  A  iu>TiY.     nr  MAuoK  (-.ooiiMAs.  jj^  vears  to  souud  of  tabor  or 

mum  or  tht  Bfrhn   Photaoravhie   Cmnpany,   A  ne  Bond  .   /  ,  . ,        ,  i    ■  ■    i 

Owv*i  *«  Ptiou-jraphitfXt  Gf^itehafi.  vtol,  or  jaze  tile  liours,  lulled 


n 
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by  the  melody  of  a  love-Bon^,  attracts  our 

iinatcj nation,  "it  is  to  the  portrayal  of  these 

graceful  meHBUi'L'S,  jiCThapa,  that  Miag  (!ood- 

man  owes  her 

{rreat    popu- 

larity— f  or  one 

is  justified  in 

coiisiderinfT 

the  ptipularity 

of  an  artist 

great  for  tlie 

purchase    of 

whose    work 

there  is  ^reat 

competition  ; 

tuwaseseiiipli- 

lied  in  the  case 

of  her  pictuTC, 

"Want  to  Se« 

the  Wheels  fio 

Wound,"    for 

which  no  less 

than  fiftcoa 

offers  to 


cha 


She  depicts 
a  world  with 
which  few 
would  quarrel. 
Her  uiaids 
coquet  with 
the  harmless 
vanity  of  Iiirds  ■ 
plnmingthcm- 
selveB.  Her 
men  are  spend- 
thrifts only  of 
their  time. 
Her  music  is 
BO  cncliantin^; 
that  to  it  wc, 
as  it  rc-L-chocB 
in  our  hearts, 
lend  a  willing 
car.  Biichjiio- 
tRrecontatuiia 
special  plea  for 
Tom  Moore's 
statement  that 
'•'Tis  Love, 
'tis  Love  thit 
niakeB  the 
world  K  o 
nmnd,"and  if,  '"^" 
like  ftU  Bpccial 
pleading,  it  is  neither  quite  honest  nor  quite 
coiivincinji,  it  hiis.  none  the  less,  the  power 
to  influence  ns.     Especially  is  this  the  case 


.    Copyright  bn  Phi 


in  her  pictures  of  "  Mother-Love,"  for  most 

women  i)OfiHess  a  constancy  which  is  infinitely 

pathetic.      Deep   down    in    their   hearts    lie 

■(lorified  re- 

of  their  chil- 
dren's habv 
years,  whicli 
they  imagine 
they  see  repro- 
duced in  the 
idealised 
liei  n  gs  of 
Miss  Maude 
Goodman's 
creation. 

She  hsB  not 
hit  the  public 
taste  by  a 
lucky  shot, 
but  by  deliber- 
ate aim ;  and 
premeditation 
is  the  essential 
quality  of  ail 
art.  It  is 
premeditative 
selection  of 
environment 
that  in  her 
own  ho m e 
Biirrouuds  her 
w  i  t  h  t  ii  e 
period  of  the 
decoration 
recognisable 
in  all  her 
pic'tures.  She 
has,  of  deliler- 
ation,    chosen 

appropriate 
setting,  and  as 
such  setting 
cannot  be 
come  by  with- 
ont  thought 

tion,  we  are 

justified    even 

in  culling  the 

house  in  which 

she  lives   in 

Kensington   a 

part   of    her 

art ;    hut,  in 

addition   to   this   qualitv   of   premeditation 

which   enaliles  her,  by  naming  them  alwiiys 

to  her  hand,   tu  use  the   setting   amongst 


'OtujjrajAi 


lUcht  UtHH^haJl. 
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wtiich  slic  lives  —  tho  gr-iceful  limeades 
and  Rk'iidtT-1  egged  talilta  and  chairs  of  the 
Empire  period  —  as  baekgrourids  for  her 
motivi«,  MisB  Goodman  puinte  that  wliich 
xhe  fccU  and  of  which  ehe  is  fnlly  con- 
vinced. To  lier  the  white  natiu  chenil«  of 
her  canvases  are  tlie  real  diildreii  whom 
tile  more  prosaic  stiidontfi  of  young  hfe  see 


This  last  idea,  extrav.igant  as  it  ms< 
ap{)ear.  is  not  without  j[istili<^sition:  fur 
n-hen  "When  the  Heart  is  Young"  was 
l«in^  exhibited.  Miss  (ioodman  received  a 
lett'ji'  from  a  ausceptihle  swain  asking  her 
for  the  name  and  addresa  of  the  model 
from  whom  the  girl  at  the  piano  hud  bet-n 
puinted,    and    addiug,    although    ))rol«l)iT 


Hfprodueeil  by  penp 


1    0/  thf  j 


filching  jam  from  the  nursery  ciipltoard  and, 
when  opportunity  serves,  playing  with  fire  or 
water.  Hers  are  the  children  of  the  Ballad, 
the  children  of  the  King,  children  who  sit  on 
a  cushion  and  sew  a  tine  seam  ;  yet  this 
Apotheosis  of  the  Balie,  "  too  flatterijig 
sweet  to  lie  sulistantial,"  points  a  lesson  in 
piTfection  not  without  its  use,  and  it  has 
eiiongh  ctianii  to  decoy  from  the  ranks  of 
h.u'lu'loi's  many  an  im^inative  man. 


•fltwhnjl.'  " 


',    W,      CopyHjit  bg 


not  in  these  ivonls,  that  the  writer's 
"  bent  of  love  was  honouralilc,  his  purpose 
marriage." 

Hope  is  always  liand-in-hand  with  her 
loiers :  for  when,  the  decpe  of  jussion 
having  l)een  successfully  skipped,  we  meet 
them  again,  willing  prisoners  in  matrimony's 
Iwnds,  they  are  in  the  first  wonder  of 
piireiitiige. 

This  note  of  ideidised  marriage  is  s'lunded 


BY    MAIDF.   (iOODMAN. 
ApnduHd  (nr  prrmuincm  if  Mtnrt.  ttiUahtimtr  and  Cn..  CirrktaicrU  Road,  B.C..  mrnrri  of  Iht  eopurithl 
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ioudly  in  the  picture  "  Santa  Claus,"  issued 
as  an  ungraviiig  by  Messre,  Slade  Bros,  and 

Liicv ;  and  iii  " And  Lived  Hiiiipily  Evlt 

Aft^r."  Also 
in  "A  Liliour 
of  Lovu,"  in 
V,-  h  i  c  li  a 
complaisant 
mother  looks 
on  whilst  a 
father,  steal- 
in  t,'  presiim- 
ablv  an  lioiir 


saying  that  the  prints  of  this  or  that  picture 

have   the    lai^i-st   sale.     A   talk    with   t-he 

it'jiresc'iitativu   of    the   Berlin   Photographic 

Ooinpanv,   iii 

New     Bond 

Street,  will 


fr 


>  ui     t  h  (i 


claims  of  the 


ruffles  and 
cravat  appear 
to  attach 
him,  instructs 
liis  little 
dauffhter  in 
the  first  rudi- 
mcnts  of 
KJther  play- 
ing. 

Beanty, 
saysSynioiids, 

is   till-   pl'up.T 

end   of    art ; 

and  if  that 
side  of  it 
which  Miss 
(!  o o d  ma n 


k' 


yoQ 


uider  the 
preBsion  that 
no  sales  of 
the  prtDts  of 
any  oDe  spe- 
cial picture 
could  pogsiUy 
exce^.'d  ttiatof 
"  Hush:" 
which  they 
are  incliued, 
from  the 
lai^e  rtjsiilt« 
that  have 
accrued     to 


lends  itself 
willingly 
ctiou;rh      to 

she  has, 
1  a  r  {,'  e  I  y 

developed, 
that  which 
Thackeray 
calW  "  an  in- 
stinct for  the 
pietnrcsi|ne." 
It  is  pnilu- 
bit!  that  each 
l)ropriotor  of 

the  different  works  of  Hiss  (!<)0(hnan  who  has 
rcprixlucwl  them  would  claim  for  himsflf  the 
juKtificiition  of   his  own  eH|K.'ciid  chriice  by 


with  repai-d  to  "  Love's  Mehx 
the  "  Un  Chant  d"Amonr"  a 
Unde,  Doggie  ! "  which  are  the 


O  3. 

si 

^  ■s 
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"WATCHISC    THE   TOrRXAMKNT,"      BY    MAIDK    COnDMAN-. 

/l?,.rm(.(M.J  bs  ptnaii^ion  1/  M/t/r-  J.  P.  UtadoBi.  Ltd..  King  Strnl.  SL  Jama't  SIrrrt. 

iwnrrt  n/  Ihr  n>i:i,n.jM  and  ptMMtn  iff  tht  largt  plait. 


"lll'Sli:-      l!Y    MAUDE    GOODMAN. 
ittpnuluced  btt  ptrttiiMnon  of  the  Berlin  Phot'igfaphic  Companr/,  Seit  Boivi 
thntngrafliiirlie  fiaeilKliaft. 


■'SANTA    ri.AiJS."      BY    MAUDE    GOOnMA: 
Reprvdveed  ftw  yinniaian  of  Mtun.  Stide  Brnt.  arid  Ltiteu.  Great  fortland  Street 
atut  puNiahm  iff  thi  larye  piaU, 
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Mr.  Li^f^tt,  iniiBt,  wc  conceive,  hi;  run  eloee 

iu  popiUtirity  by  the"- -And  Livwl  Happily 

Ever  After,"  tlio  "  Want  to  Hm  the  Wheela 
(lO  Wound,"  und  the  "Me  Loves  'oo,"  of 
McRsrs.  Hildwheimcr,  though  they  themselves 
(iiice  said  thiit  the  sale  of  pritita  of  "  When 
tliu  Huart  is  Yoiin^',"  nhieh  is  also  their 
proiwrty,  Uiis  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other. 
Some  memory  of  the  words  Sliakespeare 
put  into  the  moutli  of  Flortzfl  aeem  to  uavc 


a  lessoii  ill  manners  adiutiiistered  to  a  poi; 
lij  her  own  child.  It  was  exhibit^]  id  thi; 
Royai  Aaulemy  of  1K811.  "Me  Lovis'im"' 
hung  on  the  line  in  the  Inslitub;  of  Oils, 
1803,  which  f;ives  a  new  reading  of  tht 
fable  of  Naitissns,  was  a  tonoh  of  raniiv 
noted  in  the  child  of  J^ady  Maitland.  and 
caught  and  chronicled  by  Aliss  Goodiiiiln 
with  extraordinary  success ;  wliilst  in  "  Wiiiii 
to  See  the  Wheels  Go  Wound,"  the  scene 


1  i>/  *M.ri.  Lrggall  Brothm,  Chraimir. 


rt  af  the  cnpi/rigH  aiut  jmhlvhtn 


l)cen   in   ^lisa   (ioodmau't)   miud   when  she 
jKiinted  tliis  suiiject — 

n'hen  ymi  do  dani-r.  I  niiih  yiiu 
Nothing  but  time. ' 
Certainly,  on   the    minds  of    the    many 
pUR-hasei-K  of  the  )iriut  of  thiti  pictnre,  she 
must  have  inipi-eKsed  some  such  image  of  the 
poetiy  of  motion  t>f  dHnvin>;  wiive«. 

Tliifc  uf  the  8uhjectH  ehoseii  for  lier  «in- 
viises  were  snggested  ijy  actual  ot^currences. 
*■  That's  Rude,  Doggie  I  "  owed  its  origin  to 


depicted — a  vestibule  and  staircase,  similar  t" 
those  to  be  found  in  many  a  well-to-do  hou'e 
— is  one  in  which  her  own  little  son  Ijfiirli 
was  caught  inquisitively  peeping  inW  thf 
open  door  of  a  grandfather's  clock.  ITii* 
picture  wae  exhibited  in  the  Roval  Acaiieniv 
of  lMlt2, 

The  firat  suixx^  which  Miss  (Joodiiwn 
maile  can  lie  definitely  fixed  as  being  in  llw 
year  1KH2-  tliat  of  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Scanes  —  when  the  purehase  uf 
one  of  her    pictures    by    Sir    Johu   Aird 
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stamped  lier  iis  a  yoiiTig  paintur  w)iose  cai'eisr 
would  be  worth  the  watcniuft. 

In  muH  she  had  on  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House  no  fewer  than  six  pictures,  of  which 
"  His  Portrait "  became  probably  the  moat 
popular.  We  English  arc,  I  ropeiit,  a  nation 
of  sentimental  optimiste,  and  the  very 
titles  of  Miss  Goodman's  pictures — which 
explain,  in  great  measure,  her  attitude  of 
graceful  joy  towards  art— esplain,  at  the 
same  time,  some  meusure  for  the  reason  of 
her  works'  popnlaritr  ;  and  for  this  popularity 
she  has  paid  the  penalty  in  having  Iwen 
made  the  wclpient  of  much  good-natured 
persifli^e,  Pimeh  starting  it  some  twenty 
years  ^o  with  some  kindly  and  huinorons 
eXi^^rations,  and  Messrs.  Hildcsheinier 
issuing,  only  the  other  day,  an  iimusing 
caricature  of  lier  "Taller  tliau  Mother." 
Children,  dressed  a  la  Maude  Goodman, 
have  l)e«n  the  "observed  of  all  obsen'ers" 
at  many  a  fancy-dress  ball ;  and  the  "  Maude 
Goodman  style  "  is  rccx^nised,  as  a  descrip- 
tive short  cut,  when  critics  wish  to  point  to 
some  one  or  other  of  the  many  imitators  of 
her  subjects.  She  lias  had  one  experience 
which  would  Daturally  make  an  indeliliie 
impression  upon  an  artist,  it  being  probably 
unique  to  receive  money  voluntarily  added 
to  the  price  agreed  on  for  the  purcliase  of  a 
picture ;  but  when  the  late  Mr.  T.  Wallis,  of 
the  French  GaUery,  from  whom  her  talent  won 
early  recognition,  liad  successfully  n^otiated 
the  sale  of  one  of  her  works,  the  purchaser, 
npoQ  its  lieing  sent  home,  wrote  to  him  to 
state  that  t)ie  iiicture  hod  given  so  much 
pleasure  to  himself  and  his  wife  tliat  he 
bcj^ed  to  be  allowed  to  add  to  the  price  he 
had  already  paid  a  sum  which  wm  equivalent 
to  one  fourth  of  the  original  amount. 

It  is  inevitable,  although  art  has  no  sex, 
that  compurisons  should  suggest  themselvt» 
between  the  work  of  Miss  Goodman  and  that 
of  other  lady  artists.  EsiK'cially,  through 
opposing  reasons,  i>etween  tlic  work  of  Iiiwly 


Stanley  (Dorothy  Tennant),  who,  her  out- 
look on  life  being  naturalistic,  sees  ^<m^ 
England  disporting  itself  at  the  taiknd 
of  carts,  swinging  on  rails,  joyous  and  un- 
kempt in  the  gutter ;  and  also  betwei^n  ciie 
earlier  works  of  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes,  nhoei' 
depicted  children  knew  little  lieyoud  the  nus 
and  sorrows  of  life,  who,  in  the  same 
Academy  which  saw  one  of  Miss  Goodman's 
many  triumphs,  exhibited  that  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  a  cottage-interior  in  which  a  child  is 
sitting  by  the  coflin  of  a  dead  l)rother,  aiid 
to  which,  as  title,  Mrs.  Stokes  appUcd  tht 
well-known  lines  of  Mrs,  Hemans' — 

Ob '  while  my  Imtlier  with  nie  [ilsrH, 
Would  I  had  Inved  hitii  mure ! 

But  art  has  many  provinces,  and  not  t!ie 
least  among  them  is  that  of  fostering  agrw- 
able  illusions ;  and  who  shall  blame  Mi^ 
(ioodman  if  she  idealises  the  love  of  the  mau 
for  the  maid  ;  that  of  the  bride  for  the 
bridegroom  ;  or  that  which  exists  lietween 
mother  and  child  ? 

"  We  are,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  "  flakes  of 
eternal  snow  in  eternal  darkness,"'  aud  ire 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  Maude  Good- 
man who  Ci>n  bring  into  the  solemn  gloom  of 
our  lives,  which  so  sadly  need  Iwanty  and 
illusion,  the  Ught  of  hap])iness.  The  Ma^ 
quise  d'Alambert,  a  woman  of  exrjuisiw 
intelligence,  asserted  that  "nothing  niakee 
more  for  happiness  than  to  have  the  miod 
persuaded  and  the  heart  touched,"  To  Mias 
Goodman  ))eloi^  the  power  to  do  Itoth. 
Her  work  is  pure  idealism,  but,  as  such, 
renders  immense  assistance  in  the  stn^le 
ever  wilting  against  tlie  forces  of  iMrharism ; 
it  is  the  IfU  mo/if  tluit  has  pierced  to  jtenetrate 
the  heart  of  many  a  liver  of  a  dnll  suliurlnn 
life  with  a  note  of  Iteauty  ;  and  who  shall 
gauge  the  helpfulness  and  power  to  inflnenee 
of  such  a  note  ?  On  her  own  ground  she  ha* 
no  couipetitoTB,  and  can  tmthfiiUy  say,  with 
Micliacl  Angelo:  "  Myself  am  ever  mine  own 
counterfeit," 


The  speculations  of  JACK   STEELE. 


By    ROBERT    BARR. 


III.  — A     SWEET     PROBLEM. 


HEBE  now  projects 
across  these  pages  the 
sinister  shadow  of  a 
man.  He  was  one 
seldom  seen  except  by 
his  immediate  busi- 
ness associates,  and 
yet  seldom  has  a  news- 
paper been  issued  that 
did  not  contain  his 
•  name.  This  was  Peter 

Berrington,  the  greatest  financial  brain  the 
world  had  hitherto  produced — the  modem  em- 
bodiment of  Mammon.  In  early  life  there  had 
oocarred  to  him  the  obvious  proposition  that 
if  any  one  man  could  control  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  some  simple  article  in  universal 
nse,  he  would  secure  a  fortune  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  monarchs  on  earth  put  together. 
Peter  Berrington  chose  soap  as  his  medium, 
and  the  world-renowned  trust  called  Amal- 
gamated Soap  had  been  the  outcome.  His 
methods  were  as  simple  as  his  products.  He 
offered  what  he  considered  a  fair  price  to  a 
rival  for  his  busine88,and  if  that  rival  refused, 
Peter  crushed  him  by  a  competition  the  other 
could  not  withstand.  Berrington  seemed  to 
act  on  one  fixed  rule  in  life,  which  was  to 
avoid  the  law  courts  wherever  possible ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  he  was  haled  to  the  bar  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  but  invariably  he  escaped 
unscathed,  without  a  stain  on  his  character,  as 
if  the  soap  he  supplied  to  the  universe  had 
removed  even  the  suspicion  of  dishonesty  from 
himself.  It  pleases  the  world  to  buy  soap  under 
different  titles,  but  it  is  all  manufactured  by 
the  same  company.  Berrington's  air-tight 
monopoly  finally  produced  an  annual  income 
in  excess  of  the  fortune  any  man  on  earth 
possessed  twenty-five  years  ago.  With  this 
ever-increasing  income  he  bought  banks,  first 
in  New  York,  then  in  each  other  great  city, 
and  finally  in  the  lai^er  towns.  He 
porchased  trust  companies  and  insurance 
associations.  He  bought  railways  and  steam- 
ship lines,  also  city  councils  and  State 
l^idators,  judges,  juries,  and  senators.     He 


*  Copvri^hi,  1905,  by  Robert  Barr,  ia  the   United 
States  of  America. 


was  now  the  guardian  and  manipulator  of 
the  people's  savings,  and  his  banks  had  the 
handling  of  all  the  money  the  United  States 
Government  possessed.  Magazines  printed 
vivid  articles  exhibiting  the  dark  points  of 
his  career.  Peter  never  entered  a  protest. 
Powerful  newspapers  hurled  vigorous  de- 
nunciations against  him,  but  Peter  never 
replied.  The  few  who  Imfew  him  in  private 
life  described  him  as  a  quiet,  timorous  man, 
apparently  without  opinions  of  his  own,  who 
was  withal  deeply  religious.  Yet  all  the 
histories  printed  of  him  never  contained  the 
record  of  any  man  who  had  defeated  him. 

It  was  but  natural,  then,  that  the  Chicago 
papers  should  make  much  of  Jack  Steele's 
encounter  with  this  giant  of  the  financial 
world.  Jack  had  met  him  on  the  battle- 
ground of  the  Chicago  wheat-pit,  and  had 
routed  him,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons. 
Steele's  exposure  of  the  real  wheat  situation 
of  the  country  had  been  so  sudden  that  the 
barrels  of  money  which  Peter  Berrington 
kept  in  readiness  to  buy  the  whole  crop,  when 
he  had  hammered  the  price  low  enough, 
remained  unopened  and  unexpended. 

Berrington  would  have  made  billions  at 
one  fell  swoop  had  not  this  man  Steele 
blindly,  quite  unwittingly,  stumbled  acro^ 
his  path  and  tripped  hin?  up.  The  news- 
papers exaggeratingly  credited  Steele  with 
making  many  more  millions  than  he  had 
actually  secured,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
anxious  three  days  of  panic  had  ended  that 
Steele  himself  realised  what  a  tremendous  for- 
tune had  been  within  his  grasp,  if  he  had  only 
had  the  money  to  manipulate  the  situation, 
or  even  if  he  had  risked  all  he  actually 
possessed.  Indeed,  Steele  perceived  when  too 
late  that  he  had  blundered  into  the  biggest 
deal  ever  projected  upon  this  earth,  and  while 
he  undoubtedly  spoiled  the  game  for  its 
inaugurators,  he  did  not  himself  profit  nearly 
as  much  as  might  have  l)een  the  case.  He 
began  to  doubt  his  own  judgment,  and 
the  uneasy  thought  came  to  him  that  if  he 
had  made  terms  that  night  with  Nicholson 
in  the  office  of  the  Press  Alliance,  he 
might  have  made  from  ten  to  twenty 
millions    instead    of    three    or    four.      Yet 
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he  was  consoled  by  the  belief  that  Peter 
Would  have  been  true  to  no  bargain  he  might 
have  made,  and  in  the  end  would  have  robbed 
him  of  the  agreed  share.  In  spite  of  his 
religious  reputation,  Peter  was  accredited 
with  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  a  business 
deal. 

The  newspapers  re-recited  Steele's  brief 
besting  of  Rockervelt,  which  was  now  utterly 
eclipsed  by  his  victory  over  Berrington,  and 
they  jocularly  advised  New  York  rustics  to 
stay  at  home  and  not  venture  into  a  real  city 
like  Chicago.  In  face  of  all  this  ridicule, 
and  in  spite  of  accusations  and  denunciations 
levelled  against  him  for  his  effoii}S  to  mislead 
a  free  and  incorruptible  Press,  Peter  Berring- 
ton made  no  sign,  and  New  York  silently 
swallowed  up  the  mysterious  Nicholson.  A 
few  wiseacres  in  Chicago  shook  their  heads 
as  they  read  the  laudations  of  Mr.  John 
Steele,  saying  the  young  man  was  not  yet 
done  with  Peter  Berrington;  and  later  events 
proved  the  correctness  of  their  surmise. 

Steele  himself  was  not  particularly 
frightened  at  the  outlook,  but  neither  was  he 
extremely  pleased.  He  was  sorry  that  Fate 
had  brought  him  into  opposition  with  Peter 
Berrington,  but  he  had  learned  that  fact  too 
late  to  withdraw.  When  he  met  Nicholson, 
and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  Great 
Bear  was  Amalgamated  Soap,  he  was  already 
committed  too  deeply  for  iialf  measures  to 
aid  him.  He  had  acted  at  once,  decisively 
and  successfully,  and  would  have  been 
relieved  had  he  merely  got  out  even.  It  was 
his  usual  luck  that  he  came  away  with  large 
profits,  and  for  that  he  thanked  Fate,  because 
he  knew  his  enemy  was  ruthless.  Success 
did  not  turn  his  head  in  the  least.  He  was 
a  cool  thinker  and  detested  all  this  news- 
paper notoriety.  He  knew  fortunes  were 
not  made  by  the  beating  of  drums,  and  he 
kept  very  quiet  until  the  hubbub  was  over, 
refusing  to  see  reporters  or  say  anything  about 
the  matter,  save  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  hoped  that  some  fresh  sensation  would 
speedily  drive  his  name  from  the  columns  of 
the  Press,  and  until  that  time  came  he  sought 
shelter,  doing  nothing.  He  comforted,  himsalf 
with  the  thought  that  Peter  Berrington, 
while  merciless  to  an  opponent,  was  merciless 
merely  to  acquire  that  opponent's  business. 
He  believed  the  great  man  to  be  entirely 
without  sentiment,  and  therefore  surmised 
he  would  not  seek  revenge  when  a  detil  was 
once  completed  and  done  with.  Nevertheless, 
he  resolved  to  keep  his  weather  eye  open, 
which  was  wise. 

The  new  cslebrity  he  had  attained  brought 


all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  to  his  offices. 
He  began  to  think  that  aU  the  wild-cat 
schemes  in  the  country  were  placed  before  him. 
Letters  poured  in  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  he  was  offered  gold-mines, 
patents,  railways,  steamship  lines,  industrial 
enterprises,  and  what  not.  He  took  larger 
offices  and  protected  himself  from  intrusion. 
He  became  a  much  more  difficult  man  to  see 
than  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  say 
than  Jir.  Peter  Berrington,  for  Peter  allowed 
no  outsider  to  penetrate  to  his  den. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  inner  room  of  Jack 
Steele,  and  his  card  bore  the  name  of 
William  Metcalfe.  This  card  had  been  pse- 
ceded,  however,  by  some  excellent  letters  of 
introduction,  and  so  John  Steele  made  an 
appointment  with  him.  He  was  favourably 
impressed  with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, who  did  not  look  like  a  city  man,  bat 
rather  a  cross  between  a  bluff  farmer  and  a 
shtewd  manufacturer — which,  indeed,  he 
turned  out  to  be.  After  seating  himself, 
William  Metcalfe  plunged  directly  into  the 
heart  of  his  business,  without  preliminary, 
which  also  pleased  John  Steele. 

"  I  know  your  time  is  valuable,"  he  said  ; 
**  so  is  mine.  I  have  undertaken  an  opera- 
tion that  proves  too  big  for  me,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me  carry  it  out." 

"  I  have  three  rules,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  which 
I  rarely  break.  In  the  first  place,  I  never 
finance  anything.  If,  for  instance,  you  wish 
to  build  a  factory,  or  to  exploit  a  patent,  it  is 
useless  coming  to  me  expecting  help." 

"I  have  no  factory  to  build  and  no 
patent  to  exploit,"  said  Metcalfe. 

"  My  second  rule  is  that  the  man  with 
whom  I  go  in,  must  be  prepared  to  put  up 
dollar  for  dollar  with  me  in  hard  cash,  and 
not  in  future  prospects." 

"I  am  prepared  to  do  that,"  rejoined 
Metcalfe. 

"  My  third  rule  is  that  I  must  see  for 
myself  and  underetand  the  business  offered. 
I  do  not  give  a  hang  for  the  opinions  of 
experts.  If  the  proposal  is  complicated 
beyond  my  comprehension,  I  don't  go  in." 

"  Quite  right,"  commended  Metcalfe. 
"  None  of  your  three  rules  will  be  in  the 
least  infringed  by  me.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  beet-sugar  business  ?  " 

"  I  do  not." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Bradley,  of  Bay 
City  ?  " 

"  I  did  not." 

"Well,  what  Bradley  accomplished  may 
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be  anderetood  hj  a  ten-year-old  boj.  He 
went  over  to  Oermany,  and  came  back  with 
some  seeda  in  hU  handbag,  wbicb  seeds  be 
canted.  From  tbose  seeda  bave  grown  the 
Deetroot  JndnBtrj  of  Micliigau.  Tliere  are 
now  factories  in  that  State  capitalised  at  ten 
miUioaa  of  dollars.  There  are  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  Michigan  land  in 
beets.  Ten  yeare  ^o  I  hadn't  a  penny ; 
to-day  I  think  I  conld  put  aa  much  money 
oa  the  table  as  you,  and  all  on  account  of 
those  seeda  Bradley  brought  from  Germany. 
I  own  three  big  factories  in  Michigan,  and 
fonr  fltbera  in  States  further  west.  You 
hinted  that  you  didn't  wish  to  deal  in  poasi- 


o  earn  fifty  cent.?'" 

bilitiea ;  but,  if  you  will  foi^ive  me  for  saying 
it,  there  ia  no  induatry  in  this  country  at 
the  present  moment  which  offers  greater 
promise  that  the  manufacture  of  augar  out 
of  beetroot." 

"  I  dani  say,"  said  Steele  indifferently,  "  I 
am  miite  willing  to  applaud  the  excellent 
Bradley,  who  made  milliona  of  beet«  grow 
where  none  had  grown  before.  I  admire 
such  a  man  exceedingly,  even  though  un- 
prepared to  follow  in  his  stepe.  You  aee, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  I  am  not  a  useful  citizen  like 
yourself  and  Mr.  Bradley.  I  simply  make  a 
raid  at  some  project,  filch  what  I  can,  and 
get  back  into  my  den.     As  I  told  you,  I  am 
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not  building  factories,  not  even  those  that 
squeeze  the  Bucculent  beet.  My  motto  ia 
large  profits  and  quick  returns." 

"  I  am  here  to  offer  you  immense  profits 
and  immediate  returns.     I  understand  the 
sugar  business  dowa  to  the  ground,  and  have 
realised  its  possibilities  for  several  years  past. 
Therefore  I  determined  to  combine  all  the 
big  sugar  factories  at  present  existing  in  the 
United     States. 
Rapidly  as    I 
myself    have 
acquired  wealth, 
the  sugar  bosi- 
ness  has  been 
growing  too 
quickly  for  me, 
and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this 
year  I  saw  I  had 
to  pnt  my  pro- 
J3ct  into  action,- 
or  else  interest  a 
body  of   finan- 
ciers,  which    I 
did  not  wish  to 
do,   for    my 
ambition    is  to 
coutrol    the 
sugar  -  beet   in- 
dustry   of    the 
United  States,  an 
ultimately    of    tl 
world." 

"  Ah,  you  lioj 
to  become  a  soi 
of  sweetened  Pet* 
Berringtoii,"  sai 
Steele,  with  a  smil 
and  he  thought  ( 
this  remark  so  mi 
what  grimly  lati 
on. 

"  Exactly,"  sai 
Metcalfe  Bcrioosl; 

other's  smile.  "  As  1  told  you,  1  own 
outright  seven  factories.  I  secured  options 
on  all  the  rest,  and  in  each  case  have  paid 
down  a  forfeit,  for  I  shall  be  comiwUed  to 
buy  outright  within  the  next  month  if  I  am 
to  hold  them.  Now,  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
factories  in  the  States  at  present,  built  or 
building,  comes  to  almost  double  the  capibil 
I  possess.  If  you  will  pnt  up  dollar  for 
dollar  with  mc,  we  will  purcliase  tho.=ie 
factories  outright.  Then  we  will  form  the 
whole  into  a  gigantic  company.  When  this 
is  done,  you  can  withdniw  your  money,  and 
probably  as  much  more  as  you  put  in.     If 


the  public  do  not  subscribe  the  fall  amount 
we  demand,  I  will  guarantee  to  relieve  yoo 
at  par  of  all  the  shares  that  may  fidl  to  your 
portion." 

"  How  can  you  guarantee  to  do  that  whea 
at  the  present  moment  you  have  not  got 
more  than  half  the  necessary  capital  for 
forming  the  company  ?  " 

"  I  can  guaraiitee  it  because  I  am  certaia 


the  public  will  subscribe ;  but  even  if  they  do 
not,  the  moment  the  company  is  formed 
there  is  a  bunk  in  this  city  willing  to  advance 
me  cash  to  the  amount  of  three-quarters  of 
our  capital.  Therefore  I  can  guarantee  that 
yon  will  double  your  money  within  a  month— 
thiit  is,  within  a  month  of  your  putting  it  in. 
You  say  you  cure  nothing  for  the  opinion* 
of  experts ;  neither  do  I,  therefore  I  propose 
that  you  become  ray  guest  for  two  weeks, 
and  visit  most  of  the  factories  now  under  mj 
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control.  Yoa  can  see  the  books  and  balance- 
sheets  of  my  own  concerns,  and  fi-om  what 
you  learn  under  my  tuition  you  will  be  able 
to  form  a  very  good  estimate  of  how  the 
other  factories  are  placed." 

"  I  understand  very  little  about  company 
promoting,"  said  Steele  dubiously. 

''  I  understood  just  as  little  a  short  time 
since,  but  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
learn,  and  I  have  learnt.  Besides,  I  got 
letters  of  introduction  to  Farwell  Brothei-s, 
the  most  substantial  and  honest  firm  con- 
nected with  that  business  in  Chicago.  The 
same  people  introduced  me  to  them  that 
introduced  me  to  you.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  combined  factories  were  to  cost  us  ten 
million  dollars.  With  such  prospects  as 
there  are  ahead,  we  would  be  quite  justified 
in  forming  a  company  for  twenty  millions. 
If  the  public  subscribed  only  half  of  what  we 
demanded,  we  would  have  our  factories  for 
nothing,  and  still  control  the  combination." 

"  How  about  your  working  capital  ?  " 

"  We  don't  need  working  capital.  Every 
factory  is  making  money." 

"  Well,  candidly,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  that  pro- 
ject seems  too  easy  and  simple  to  be  entirely 
feasible.  There  must,  be  something  lying  in 
wait  to  wreck  it." 

"Nothing  so  far  as  I  can  see,"  said 
Metcalfe  confidently. 

"  What  if  the  public  do  not  subscribe  a 
penny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  looked  out  for  that.  When  I 
got  the  options,  there  was,  of  course,  no 
longer  any  need  for  keeping  the  affair  secret, 
and  I  have  already  been  promised  subscrip- 
tions to  the  new  company  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  the  proposed  capital  of  twenty 
millions.  That  one-third  will  be  subscribed 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  alone,  without 
touching  the  State  of  Illinois  or  the 
capitalists  of  Chicago." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  you  appear  to 
have  thought  of  everything.  I'll  accept  your 
invitation,  so  long  as  it  binds  me  to  nothing, 
and  will  go  wherever  you  lead  me,  beginning, 
let  us  say,  with  one  of  your  own  factories. 
I  understand  figures,  and  I  shall  want  to  see 
the  books  and  make  a  somewhat  thorough 
search  into  the  income  of  at  least  the 
principal  factories.  You  have  no  objection 
to  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  not  in  the  least.  Big  as  our 
capitalisation  will  be,  this  is  a  thoroughly 
aoimd  industrial  proposition,  and  before  five 
years  are  over  I  am  certain  that  we  will  be 
jostified  in  doubling  our  normal  capital  if  we 
wish  to  do  so,  and  paying  a  mighty  good 


percentage  on  the  same.  Of  course,  I  stand 
by  the  business.  I  suppose  you  wish  to  pull 
out  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  idea.  I  hope  you  have 
not  offered  extraviigant  prices  for  these 
factories  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  point.  I  have  not.  You 
see,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  business.  A  capitalist  from  New 
York  or  Chicago  might  have  been  deluded, 
but  they  cannot  delude  a  practical  man  like 
myself.  Indeed,  to  convince  you  of  the  con- 
fidence that  others  show  in  the  proposed 
company,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  capital 
promised  comes  largely  from  the  present 
owners  of  those  factories,  who  appreciate  the 
economies  to  be  inaugurated  by  combination, 
and  who  in  some  instances  are  putting  back 
into  the  new  company  the  entire  amount  I 
shall  pay  them." 

"  Do  they  know  you  intend  to  capitalise 
for  double  what  the  property  has  cost  ?  " 

"Naturally  not,  Mr.  Steele.  Of  coui'se 
they  undei*stand  I  am  not  in  this  business 
entirely  for  my  health  ;  but  apart  from  that, 
anyone  conversant  with  the  progress  the  beet 
industry  has  made  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years  is  well  aware  that  the  developments 
of  the  next  five  or  six  will  be  something 
enormous." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  I'm  ready  to  go 
with  you  to-morrow,  if  that  is  not  too  soon 
for  you." 

John  Steele's  visits  to*  the  beet-sugar 
district  more  than  corroborated  all  that 
Mr.  Metcalfe  had  told  him.  Quietly  he 
studied  his  host  and  guide  during  the 
excursion,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  him  the 
better  he  liked  him.  If  there  was  an  honest 
man  in  the  country,  that  man  appeared  to  be 
William  Metcalfe,  in  spite  of  his  determi- 
nation to  capitalise  the  properties  for  double 
what  he  paid  for  them.  John's  own  con- 
science was  not  supersensitive  on  this  point, 
and  his  private  opinion  would  have  been 
that  a  man  was  a  fool  not  to  take  all  he  could 
get.  So,  before  they  returned  to  Chicago, 
he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
partner  with  William  Metcalfe  in  *  forming 
the  Consolidated  Beet  Sugar  Company. 
Metcalfe  having  no  domicile  in  Chicago,  the 
headquarters  of  the  new  trust  was  the  private 
office  of  John  Steele  and  the  apartments 
adjoining.  These  adjoining  apartments  were 
occupied  by  Mr.  William  Metcalfe,  upon 
whose  shoidders  naturally  fell  the  bulk  of 
the  work.  It  was  he  who  saw  the  lawyers 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced ;  who 
negotiated  with  the  bank  and  made    such 
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ontside  arrangements  as  were  necessary  in 
the  launching  of  so  gigantic  a  scheme. 
Steele  was  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  business  capacity  of  his  new  partner  as 
the  days  went  on,  and  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  being  in  conjunction  with  so  capable 
a  man.  Notwithstanding  his  increasing 
confidence,  he  never  for  a  moment  relaxed 
his  vigilance,  nor  was  anything  done  without 
his  sanction  and  approval,  and  he  allowed  no 
obscure  point  to  pass  without  thoroughly 
mastering  it.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
preliminary  arrangements,  he  saw  with  some 
apprehension  that  this  project  would  involve 
every  penny  of  capital  he  possessed,  and 
this,  of  course,  was  cause  for  anxiety,  though 
not  for  alarm,  because  all  the  omens 
were  favourable.  Yet  his  vigilance  might 
have  been  of  little  avail  had  not  Chance 
played  into  his  hands.  Steele  was  constantly 
in  the  oifice ;  Metcalfe  was  frequently  called 
elsewhere,  and  in  one  of  his  absences  a 
telegraph-boy  brought  in  a  message. 

"  Any  answer  ?  "  asked  the  lad. 

Steele  tore  open  the  envelope  and  gazed 
at  the  telegram  for  a  moment,  uncompre- 
hending. It  was  in  cipher.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  envelope  and  saw  it  was  addressed  to 
his  partner. 

"  xJo  answer,"  said  Steele  to  the  boy ;  "  but 
look  here,  my  lad,  do  you  want  to  earn  fifty 
cents  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  replied  the  messenger. 

"  Very  well,  get  me  another  envelope  from 
the  nearest  telegraph-oifice.  I  see  tins  is  for 
my  partner,  not  for  me." 

He  threw  half-a-doUar  on  the  table,  which 
the  boy  grasped  and  left. 

"Be  as  quick  as  you  can,"  cried  Steele, 
before  he  reached  the  door. 

The  cipher  telegram  was  a  long  one,  but 
speedily  Steele  wrote  it  out  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  When  the  boy  returned  with  the 
envelope,  Steele  placed  the  telegram  within 
it,  sealed  it,  and  addressed  it  in  imitation  of 
the  telegraphic  clerk.  Then  he  walked  into 
the  adjoining  office  and  placed  the  resealed 
telegram  on  Mr.  Metcalfe's  desk. 

"  Now,  why  does  honest  William  Metcalfe 
receive  a  long  telegram  in  cipher  from  New 
York,"  said  Steele  to  himself,  knitting  his 
brows.  "  He  has  never  even  mentioned  New 
York  to  me,  yet  he  is  in  secret  conmiunica- 
tion  with  someone  there.  Lord  I  one  can 
never  tell  when  the  biggest  sort  of  crank  will 
not  suddenly  loom  up  as  the  most  useful  man 
in  the  world ! "  cried  Steele,  as  he  suddenly 
bethought  himself  of  Billy  Brooks,  a  jocular 
person  who  bored  all  Chicago  with  his  know- 


ledge of  cipher,  claiming  there  was  nothing  he 
couldn't  unravel  except  the  Knock  Alphabet 
cipher  of  the  Russian  Nihilists.  And  Billy  had 
his  office  in  the  fifteenth  storey  of  the  ad- 
joining block.  Steele  shoved  the  copy  of  the 
telegram  in  his  trousers  pocket,  put  on  his 
silk  hat,  went  down  one  elevator,  and  up 
another,  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  about  it. 

"Say,  Billy,  I've  got  a  cipher  here  that 
you  can't  deoode,  and  I've  got  twenty  doUan 
to  bet  on  it." 

"Let's  see  your  cipher,"  cried  Billy,  his 
eyes  sparkling,  "  All  ciphers  fall  into  seven 
distinct  classes.  These  classes  are  then  sab- 
divided  into " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know  !  "  cried  Steele  im- 
patiently. "  Here's  the  message.' 

Billy  glanced  at  it. 

"  Hand  over  your  twenty  dollars,  Steele." 

"  What !  you  haven't  solved  it  already  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  see  at  a  glance  it  falls  into 
division  three  and  into  sub-division  nine- 
teen. I'U  decode  it  within  an  hour.  Shall 
I  bring  it  over  to  your  office  ?  " 

"  No,  Billy,  I'll  sit  right  down  here,  e?en 
if  you  are  six  hours  at  it.  I  herewith  phoe 
two  ten-dollar  bills  on  your  desk,  and  if  this 

f  roves  important,  which  it  may  or  may  aoi, 
'U  multiply  those  bills  by  ten ;  and  for  tint 
number  of  days,  at  least,  I  shall  require  Ae 
utmost  secrecy." 

"  All  right,  John,  sit  down  and  keep  quiet, 
and  there's  the  latest  evening  paper." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  as  KI^ 
opened  a  bookcase  and  took  down  one  bnikj 
tome,  two  medium-sized  books,  and  a  numb^ 
of  smaller  volumes  that  looked  like  dic- 
tionaries. Turning  to  his  desk,  he  wrote  the 
message  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  on  as 
many  sheets  of  paper.  For  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  no  sound  was  heard  bat 
the  scratching  of  a  pen  now  and  then,  and 
the  rustle  of  leaves.  Then  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  a  war-whoop. 

"  Here  you  are.  Jack,  my  boy  ;  and  I'll 
take  my  Bible  oath  on  its  accuracy.  Conldnt 
be  such  a  series  of  coincidences  as  to  ran  so 
smoothly  otherwise. 

**  PrecioQs  greenbacks  I    Loot  divine ! 
Twenty  doHare,  you  are  mine  !  ** 

Billy  jubilantly  grasped  the  carrency  and 
shoved  it  into  his  pocket,  handing  the  sheet 
of  paper  to  Steele,  who  read — 

"  I  shall  occupy  room  one  hundred  and 
fifty  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  oa  Thursday, 
the  twenty-seventh,  at  eleven  a.m.  Do  not 
ask  for  me  at  the  office,  nor  take  the  elevator, 
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bat  oome  up  the  etair,  and  rap  tnice.  Wait 
two  miuates,  and  rap  a  third  time.  Bring 
all  doetimente  with  jou." 

There  was  no  signature. 

"  Billy,"  said  Steele  rather  seriouBly,  "  we 
will  now  burn  all  your  figuring,  if  yon  don't 


mind,  and  then  I  wish  yon  to  obliterate  this 
from  yonr  memory.  I  cannot  tell  until  after 
Thursday  whether  it  is  important  or  not.  I 
think,  however,  if  yon  keep  mnm,  this  will 
be  worth  an  extra  two  hundred  dollars  to 
yon." 

**  Ton  can  depend  on  me.  Jack.   We're  not 
all  innlring  money  ae  fast  as  you  are.     Of 


course,  I  know  that  financial  ciphers  are 
usually  important.  Here's  the  debris  ;  burn 
it  on  the  oilcloth,  near  the  register." 

Steele's  investigation  of  th'e  Grand  Pacific 

Hotel  floor  occupied  by  room  one  hundred 

and  fifty  showed  him  that  this  apartment 

was  well  choeen,  for  neither  of  the 

rooms  on  either  side  had  a  com- 

I  municating    door.       However,    he 

I  engaged    room   one   hundred    and 

I  forty-nine,  on  the  opposite  side  of 

II  the  hall,  and  before  ten  o'clock  on 
the  twenty-seventh  he  took  up  his 
position  inside  that  apartment. 
When  eleven  o'clock  approached,  he 
locked  his  door,  shoved  the  table 
against  it,  stood  thereon,  and  looked 
through  the  transom  into  the  hall. 
He  darkened  his  oun  window  so 
that  he  could  not  be  observed  by 
anyone  glancing  up  outside.  He 
heard  the  first  knock,  then 
cautiously  peered  down  and  recog- 
nised William  Metcalfe  standing 
there,  facing  the  opposite  door,  wiUi 
a  bnndle  nnder  his  arm.  After  the 
third  knock,  Met«alfe  entered,  but 
opened  the  door  so  slightly  that 
Steele  could  see  nothing  within,  nor 
did  he  hear  any  greeting  voice. 
A  full  hour  passed  with  not  a  sound 
from  the  closed  room,  then  Metcalfe 
came  out  again,  with  the  bnndle 
still  under  his  arm,  and  walked 
quietly  away,  leaving  his  partner  on 

tvh  at  the  transom.  Time  goes  slowly 
a  man  on  tip-toe  with  eyes  strained, 
b  at  last  his  patience  was  rewarded, 
e  door  opposite  opened,  and  the  head 
Nicholson  appeared.  He  glanced 
ickly  up  and  down  the  hall,  and  as 
\  way  was  apparently  clear,  stepped 
>  and  vanished.  John  St^le  cune 
Ka  from  the  table,  drew  aside  the 
-tains,  and  let  tlie  light  into  the 
kened  room.  He  poured  a  glass  of 
ter  from  the  carafe  into  a  tumbler, 
lUowed  the  liquid  at  a  gulp,  then 
ito  the  armchair  beside  the  bed.  He 
Ltterance  to  an  uneasy  langh,  then 
.  .  ed  a  sentence  which  might  be  called 
uneipected— ; 

"Billy  Brooks,  my  boy,  you'll  get  yonr 
two  hundred  dollars  I " 

Drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  then  concen- 
trated his  mind  on  the  crisis  with  which  he 
was  confronted.  Metcalfe  was  undoubtedly 
the  owner  of  the  sugar  factories,  and  was,  as 
he  had  said,  a  well^own  business  man  in 
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Michigan  ;  but,  nevertheless,  here  was  un- 
doubted proof  that  he  was  a  minion  of 
Amalgamated  Soap,  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  Peter  Berrington  and  his  strong 
colleague,  Nicholson.  Every  penny  John 
Steele  possessed  was  sunk  in  Consolidated 
Sugar,  and  that  these  men  meant  to  ruin 
him  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
question  was  :  How  could  they  do  it  ?  Even 
if  Metcalfe's  books  had  been  false,  even  if  a 
hundred  per  cent,  too  much  had  been  paid 
for  the  factories,  there  would  still  be  some- 
thing left  for  him  out  of  the  wreck.  Yet 
from  the  moment  he  saw  the  face  of  Nichol- 
son at  that  door,  he  knew  Amalgamated  Soap 
had  determined  to  strip  him  of  every  sou  he 
possessed.  The  first  obvious  suggestion  that 
occurred  to  him  was  that  here  was  the 
occasion  for  consulting  a  first-class  lawyer ;  yet 
what  could  a  lawyer  do  for  him  ?  He  had 
no  money  to  fight.  The  more  he  thought 
of  the  situation,  the  worse  it  appeared.  No 
doubt  Farwell  Brothers  were  employes  of 
Amalgamated  Soap.  No  doubt  the  bank  in 
which  their  funds  were  deposited  belonged  to 
the  same  all-embracing  combination.  There 
were  a  hundred  perfectly  legal  methods  by 
which  the  amount  lodged  there  could  be  tied 
up,  while,  if  he  appealed  to  the  law,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  tremendous,  and  he  might  be 
dragged  from  court  to  court ;  new  trial  could 
follow  new  trial,  and  appeal  tre^wl  on  the 
heels  of  appeal  until  his  millions  had  van- 
ished into  thin  air.  He  was  as  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Amalgamated  Soap  as  if  he  had 
been  tied  in  a  bundle  and  presented  to  that 
celebrated  company.  Terror  was  imported 
into  the  situation  by  his  uncertainty  as  to 
what  method  these  financial  buccaneers  would 
adopt.  Yet  at  that  distressful  moment  his 
mind  wandered  to  the  comic  opera  of  the 
"  Mikado,"  and  a  smile  came  to  his  lips. 
Would  it  be  long  and  lingering,  with  boiling 
oil  at  the  end  of  it,  or  would  it  be  the  short, 
sharp  shock  of  the  executioner's  stroke  ?  His 
resentment  turned  more  against  the  appar- 
ently honest  Metcalfe  than  towards  even 
Nicholson  or  Peter  Berrington.  He  would 
have  liked  to  throttle  that  man,  but  he  knew 
that,  whatever  the  outcome,  he  must  retain 
his  grip  on  himself  and  present  an  impassive 
exterior  to  his  coUe^ue  and  the  world. 

Next  morning,  John  Steele  met  his  partner 
aa  usual  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Well,  Metcalfe,  how's  things  going  ?  " 
"  Oh,  everything's  coming  our  way,"  said 
Metcalfe.      "This  thing  will    be   done  so 
easy  you  will  wonder  you  ever  doubted  its 
success." 


"  Well,  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so,"  replied 
Steele,  the  possible  double  meaning  of  his 
partner's  phrase  striking  him  like  a  blow  in 
the  face  ;  but  the  smile  never  wavered. 

The  company  had  already  been  technically 
formed — that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  clerks 
in  Steele's  office,  together  Tiith  the  brothers 
Farwell,  had  constituted  themselves  the 
Consolidated  Beet  Sugar  Company,  with 
various  powers  duly  set  forth,  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ; 
and  when  officers  were  selected,  the  beet 
sugar  factories  were  bought  by  this  company  at 
just  double  the  price  Steele  and  Metcalfe  had 
paid  for  them.  Then  the  officials  resigned 
in  a  body,  when  cheques  had  been  passed  and 
everything  done  with  beautiful  legality,  while 
Steele  and  Metcalfe  and  their  nominees  took 
their  places  at  the  board.  It  was  arranged 
that  tliere  should  be  seven  directors.  Si^le 
was  to  nominate  two,  and  Metcalfe  was  to 
nominate  two,  while  they  were  to  agree 
mutually  on  the  chairman.  Metcalfe  had 
proposed  that  the  elder  Farwell  should  be 
chairman,  and  he  nominated  the  younger  as 
his  colleague  on  the  board.  Farwell,  who 
knew  every  intricacy  of  company  law,  was 
accepted  by  Steele,  and  there  was  still  one 
nomination  open  to  Metcalfe,  which  name  he 
excused  himself  at  this  time  from  proposing, 
as  he  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
business  men  in  Chicago  to  fill  the  place  at 
the  moment.  He  even  intimated  that  he  was 
willing  to  accept  a  nominee  of  Steele's,  and 
this  seemingly  friendly  suggestion  had  pre- 
vented ^any  suspicion  of  the  board  being 
packed  against  him  arising  in  Jack  Steele's 
mind.  He  remembered  this  now  with  bitter- 
ness, when  it  was  too  late  for  remedy. 
Steele  and  his  two  colleagues  could  tie  the 
vote  of  Metcalfe  and  his  colleagues,  but  the 
chairman  would  have  the  casting  voice. 
Since  he  had  seen  the  determined  face  of 
Nicholson  in  the  corridor  of  the  Grand 
Pacific,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Farwell 
brothers  were  the  mere  minions  of  Peter 
Berrington. 

At  last  the  trap  laid  for  the  public  was 
sprung,  and  the  public,  as  usual,  was  nipped. 
The  success  of  the  flotation  was  immeaiate, 
although  applications  did  not  come  within  a 
million  of  the  sum  asked  for.  After  the 
flotation,  Metcalfe's  manner  changed  per- 
ceptibly. Steele  Watched  him  as  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse,  and  saw  that  he  was  now 
perturbed  and  apparently  dissatisfied. 

"Why  I"  cried  Steele  to  him,  the 
morning  after  the  figures  were  known  to 
them,  "  you  don't  seem  nearly  so  happy  as  I 
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expected.  Tou  surely  did  not  look  for  the 
shares  to  be  subscribed  twice  over  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Metcalfe  gloomily,  "but  the 
amount  that  has  been  subscribed  shows  what 
vitality  there  was  in  the  scheme." 

"  Vitality ! "  cried  Steele.  "  Why,  bless  my 
8oal  I  you  never  doubted  it,  did  you  ?  " 

"  On,  no,  no,"  said  Metcalfe  hastily.  "  No. 
I  told  you  we  were  dead  sure  of  a  thii^d,  and 
the  actual  subscriptions  have  more  than 
justified  my  forecast." 

"  They  have,  indeed ! "  cried  Steele  enthusi- 
astically. "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Metcalfe, 
you're  one  of  the  first  financiers  of  this 
country." 

"  Oh,  nonsense ! "  cried  Metcalfe,  in  no 
way  cheered  by  the  compliment. 

"  It  isn't  nonsense,"  said  the  genial  Steele. 
"You've  taken  lessons  from  a  first-rate 
master,  for  I  look  on  Nicholson  as  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  business." 

When  John  Steele  had  plumped  a  similar 
pointed  remark  at  Nicholson,  not  the 
slightest  change  of  expression  had  dis- 
turbed that  individual's  calm  visage.  William 
Metcalfe  kept  his  countenance  under  less 
perfect  self-command.  Steele's  smile  was 
gentle  and  friendly,  but  his  keen  eyes  missed 
no  note  of  the  other's  face.  He  watched  a 
ruddy  flush  mount  into  his  partner's  cheeks. 
He  noticed  the  embarrassed  hesitation  that 
accompanied  his  utterance. 

"  Mr.  Nicholson  !  Ah,  yes,  certainly, 
certainly.  He's  not  a  friend  of  mine,  of 
course,  only  a  slight  and  recent  acquaintance. 
Not  the  sort  of  man,  Nicholson,  to  form 
friendships  easily." 

"Really?"  asked  Steele.  "I  met  him 
only  once,  but  he  seemed  rather  genial." 

"  A  great  business  man,  a  great  business 
man^"  hurriedly  muttered  Metc»lfe,  obviously 
trying  to  get  himself  under  control  once 
more,  playing  for  time,  and  not  quite 
knowing  what  he  wa«  saying. 

"So  I  have  been  informed,"  remarked 
Steele  with  easy  carelessness.  "  One  of  the 
Amalgamated  Soap  group,  I  understand." 

"Quite  80,"  rejoined  Metcalfe,  his  own 
man  once  more,  "You  see,  Mr.  Steele,  I 
thought  it  would  strengthen  us  tremendously 
if  I  could  get  a  man  like  Nicholson  to 
become  interested  in  our  project.  The  mere 
rumonr  that  Amalgamated  Soap  was  behind 
U8  would  have  been  \7orth  millions  to  us  at 
the  present  juncture." 

"1  quite  agree  with  you,  Metcalfe. 
Amalgamated  Soap  is  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  The  public  worship  success,  and  there 
you  have  success  in  its  most  highly  developed 


form.  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  ?  I 
might  have  been  of  some  assistance  to 
you." 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  did  not  wish 
to  mention  so  important  a  matter  until  I  was 
sure  of  carrying  it  through.  N©  use  of 
giving  promises  that  you  cannot  make  good. 
In  the  second  place,  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
knew  Nicholson." 

"  Oh,  you  were  quite  right ;  it  was  just  a 
casual  meeting,  when  we  were  introduced  by 
a  mutual  friend.  I  don't  flatter  myself  that 
my  views  would  have  any  influence  upon  a 
man  of  Nicholson's  standing  in  the  financial 
world.  But  there  is  another  part  I  don't 
quite  understand.  I  admit  the  value  of 
Nicholson's  name  to  us,  but  why  wasn't  his 
connection  divulged  in  time  to  influence 
subscriptions  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  like  this,"  hesitated 
Metcalfe,  for  a  liar  must  be  a  most  agile 
person,  and  Steele's  questions  had  a  fashion 
of  touching  the  spot.  "  It  was  like  this.  I 
did  not  really  conclude  my  arrangement  with 
Nicholson  until  this  morning.  He's  a  very 
difficult  man  to  handle,  and  he  knows  as  well 
as  anyone  his  own  value.  I  imagine  he 
wished  to  see  which  way  the  cat  was  going 
to  jump  before  he  committed  himself." 

"Well,  Metcalfe,  the  cat  has  jumped 
entirely  our  way,  even  if  the  leap  did  not 
reach  the  furthest  mark  we  staked  out.  The 
success  of  the  subscriptions,  then,  induced 
Nicholson  to  join  us  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,  with  the  proviso  that 
he  is  to  have  the  vacant  seat  at  the  board, 
unless  you  have  any  objection." 

"  Objection  ?  Certainly  not.  I  am  highly 
delighted  with  our  acquisition.  Besides,  the 
seat  at  the  board  is  entirely  in  your  gift.  I 
have  no  right  to  object,  even  if  I  wished  to 
do  so." 

This  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  childlike 
simplicity  that  the  perturbed  Metcalfe,  who 
seemingly  still  retained  some  remnants  of 
conscience,  showed  confusion. 

"  True  enough,"  he  murmured.  "  Still,  I 
should  not  like  to  nominate  anyone  who 
might  be  personally  distasteful  to  you." 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  Metcalfe,  why  you 
should  suppose  Nicholson  could  be  distaste- 
ful to  anyone.  He  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
I  am  delighted  that  you  have  induced  him 
to  join  us." 

"  I  am  very  much  relieved  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  rejoined  Metcalfe,  who  seemed  bewildered 
at  the  turn  things  had  taken. 

The  preliminary  meetings  of  the  commny 
had  all  been  held  in  Steele's  offices.     This 
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afternoon,  however,  the  directors  were  to 
forgather  at  the  board-room  of  the  bank  in 
which  the  deposits  of  the  subscribers  were 
lodged.  Steele  was  thus  to  beard  the  lion  in 
the  hon's  own  den,  for  he  now  no  longer 
doubted  that  this  bank  was  owned  by  Peter 
Berrington,  Nicholson,  and  their  colles^ues. 
The  appointed  hour  was  three  o'clock,  and 
John  Steele  arrived  on  the  stroke,  the  last 
man  to  appear.  Nicholson  stood  in  the 
centre  of  tne  group.  Metcalfe,  who  had 
quite  recovered  his  composure,  said  with  a 
fine  air  of  good  comradeship — 

"I  think  70U  two  gentlemen  have  met 
before,  so  a  formal  introduction  is  not 
necessary  between  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr. 
Nicholson." 

'*  I  had  the  somewhat  chastened  satis- 
faction of  encountering  Mr.  Steele  once 
under  conditions  I  am  not  likely  to  forget," 
said  Nicholson  quietly,  with  impressive 
geniality.  "  I  count  myself  one  of  Mr. 
Steele's  numerous  admirers." 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  Mr. 
Nicholson,"  replied  «fack,  extending  his  hand, 
while  that  winning  smile  of  his  played  about 
his  lips.  "  On  the  occasion  to  which  you 
refer,  I  was  so  unhappy  as  to  be  placed  in 
opposition  to  Amalgamated  Soap.  I  am  the 
more  gratified,  therefore,  to  find  myself  in 
some  measure  a  colleague  of  so  distinguished 
a  coterie,  even  if  I  am  admitted  into  but  an 
outer  temple,  as  it  were." 

"Your  gratification,  Mr.  Steele,  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  my  own  at  seeing  you 
here  amongst  us." 

Jack  Steele  bowed  his  acknowledgment. 
It  was  if  the  lion  had  begun  by  compliment- 
ing Daniel. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  think  the  hour  has  struck," 
said  the  grave  Farwell  senior,  taking  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  long  table. 

The  directors  ranged  themselves  on  either 
side,  Nicholson  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
chairman,  Metcalfe  next  him,  and  the 
younger  Farwell  the  third  on  that  side. 
Opposite  Nicholson  sat  John  Steele,  and 
beside  him  his  two  nominees.  Thus  quietly 
the  lines  of  battle  were  formed,  and  to  all 
outward  appearance  the  meeting  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  love-feast.  Bunches 
of  papers  were  heaped  before  the  chairman, 
whde  writing-pads,  pens,  and  ink  were  placed 
in  front  of  each  director.  Steele,  assuming 
a  negligent,  unconcerned  air  that  was  admir- 
ably put  on,  wondered  what  particular  battery 
Nicholson  would  unmask.  The  latter's  eyes 
were  bent  on  his  writing-pad,  and  he  tried 
one  nib  after  another,  as  if  to  find  a  pen  to 


his  satisfaction.  The  chairman,  in  droning 
voice,  recited  the  history  of  the  company  np 
to  its  going  before  the  public,  read  docnmenta, 
and  gave  various  figures  which  it  might  be 
supposed  were  f  amihar  to  all  there  assembled. 
There  was  silence  around  the  table.  Nichol- 
son never  looked  up  until  the  chairman 
announced  the  amount  of  public  subscription. 

"What's  that,  Mr.  Farwell?"  he  said 
quietly,  raising  his  head.  "  What  are  the 
figures  ?  " 

Farwell  repeated  them. 

"And  how  much  do  you  say  is  the 
authorised  capital  of  the  company  ? 

Farwell  named  the  sum. 

"  Then  we  are  a  million  short  ?  " 

"  Nearly  so,  Mr.  Nicholson." 

Nicholson's  face  became  set  and  stem. 
Slowly  he  turned  towards  Metcalfe  on  his 
right  hand,  whose  eyes  shifted  uneasily  from 
one  to  another  without  ever  resting  on  John 
Steele. 

"I  understood,  sir,"  said  Nicholson  very 
slowly,  as  if  weighing  his  words^  "  that  all 
the  money  was  in  the  bank  ?  " 

"I  told  you,  sir,"  replied  the  hesitating 
Metcalfe,  "  that  there  was  in  the  bank  all  the 
capital  we  thought  necessary." 

"  Necessary  ?  "  echoed  Nicholson,  in  cold, 
even  tones.  "  We  make  a  demand  upon  the 
public.  We  state  that  the  value  of  oar 
property  is  so  much.  The  public  responds 
by  offering  us  a  million  less.  Neoearory? 
I  have  never  yet  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
company  whose  capital  was  not  over-sab- 
scribed.  I  have  never  yet  sanctioned  the 
sending  out  of  letters  of  tJlotment  unaccom- 
panied by  letters  of  r^ret." 

John  Steele  had  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
smile  from  his  lips.  The  tones  of  righteoos 
indignation  were  not  in  the  least  overdone. 
The  expression  of  virtuous  disapproval  at 
being  tricked,  on  the  splendidly  chiselled, 
clear-cut  face,  was  marvellous  in  its  reserve ; 
in  its  hint  of  unlimited  power  behind.  Jack 
felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  uneasiness  of  the 
two  colleagues  by  his  side,  who  realised, 
without  exactly  understanding  why,  that 
things  were  going  desperately  wrong,  like  an 
engineer  who  finds  an  open  bridge  in  front 
of  him,  and  finds  the  brakes  will  not  act. 

"Admirably  acted,"  said  Jack  Steele  to 
himself.  "  We  pay  good  money  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  and  vet  there  is  such  histrionic 
talent  as  this  in  the  business  world  ! " 

Then  aloud,  in  a  voice  mildly  protesting, 
he  said — 

"  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  million 
shares  left  on  our  hands  are  quite  marketable. 
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We  have  ample  capital  to  go  od  witb,  and 
Mr.  Metcalfe  will  aaaare  yon  tliab  the  factories 
thenuelves  are  all  on  a  paying  basiB.  Yon 
cannot  aurelj  meui  that  having  arrived  at 
this  stage,  ve  are  not  to  proceed  to  allotment, 
Mr.  Nicholson  ?  " 

**  That  is  exactly  what  I  do  mean,"  replied 
Nicholson,  speaking  as  mildly  as  hia  oppononb 
had  done.  "My  coUeagaes  would  never 
consent  to  admit  connection  with  a  company 
formed  in  the  circnmstances  now  before 
ns.     Oar  duty  to  the  public- " 

"  Mr,  Nicholson,  I  quite  appreciate  your 
poflition,  and  that  of  your  colleagues, 
Mr-  Peter  Berrington  and  the  rest.  The 
piiblic  would  indeed  be  shocked  to  learn  that 
Peter,  one  of  onr  religious  pillars,  could  be 


a  secooding  the  motiou.'" 

guilty  of  anything  in  the  least  oblique.  As 
cleanliness  in  next  to  godlinoss,  we  are  all 
aware  that  Amalgamated  Soap  stands  close 
to  the  Pearly  Gates,  and  the  only  thing  we 
fear  about  Peter  is  that  when  he  gets  to 
heaven  he  shall  tind  another  saint  of  the 
same  name  there  before  him,  which  may  lead 
to  confusion  of  identity.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  yon  are  about 
to  propose  a  motion  requiring  all  this  money 
to  DC  returned  to  the  suhscribei's.  If  you 
will  put  that  motion,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  second  it." 

An  electric  silence  fell  on  the  group,  the 
kind  of  silence  which  on  a  hot  summer's 
night  precedes  a  clap  of  thunder.  Nicholson 
drew  a  long  breath  and  squared  bis  shoulders. 
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Metcalfe  gazed  in  fascinated  dismay  at  Jack 
Steele.  Even  the  Farwells  showed  traces  of 
human  interest.  Nicholson  did  not  put  his 
motion.  After  a  few  moments  of  this 
embarrassing  stillness,  he  said  gently — 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  John  Steele  has  something 
else  to  propose  ?  " 

"  No,  I  nave  not,"  said  Jack  ;  *'  but  with 
the  chairman's  permission,  there  being  no 
motion  before  the  house,  I  should  like  to 
make  you  a  personal  explanation  Which  may 
save  future  trouble." 

The  chairman  nodded  permission,  and 
Nicholson  said — 

"  We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  anything 
you  say,  Mr.  Steele." 

"To  return  the  monev  is,  of  course,  to 
wreck  the  company.  Hitherto  this  company 
has  been  associated  with  the  names  of  John 
Steele  and  William  Metcalfe.  To-morrow 
the  sensation  of  the  daily  journals  all  over 
the  country  will  be  the  coUapse  of  the  big 
scheme  which  those  two  men  undertook  to 
float.  Mr.  William  Metcalfe  is  unknown  in 
Chicago,  is  but  a  stool-pigeon  well  paid  for 
the  part  he  has  enacted,  and  he  disappears 
from  the  scene.  John  Steele  stands  the 
brunt.  All  the  funds  he  possesses  are  in 
Amalgamated  Soap's  bank.  His  affairs  are  in 
the  hands  of  Amalgamated  Soap  lawyers.  One 
legal  difficulty  after  another  comes  up  ;  there 
is  a  long  fight  over  the  remains,  and  at  last 
Amalgamated  Soap  steps  in  and  sweeps 
up  the  debris.  They  are  in  possession  of 
valuable  property  scattered  throughout  the 
west  in  the  beet-sugar  line,  they  announce 
their  possession  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  company,  and  everything  is  beautiful, 
but  John  Steele  is  mangled  in  the  collision, 
with  no  insurance,  even  for  his  relatives. 

"  When  I  learned  the  other  week  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  interested  in  this  company,  I 
felt  like  the  man  who  had  gone  down  into 
a  cave  and  unexpectedly  clutched  a  huge 
bear  at  the  black  bottom  of  it.  That  man 
did  not  stop  to  question  the  intentions  of 
the  bear  :  he  simply  got  out.  I  followed  the 
example.  In  the  wheat  deal  Mr.  Nicholson 
knows  of,  I  made  several  millions,  and  ever 
since  then  certain  capitalists  in  this  city  have 
begged  me  if  I  fell  in  with  a  similar  good 
thing,  not  to  hug  it  all  to  myself,  but  allow 
them  to  come  in  on  the  ground  floor,  and  I 


promised  to  do  so.  The  moment  I  leamt 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  beet-sugar  project,  I  went  directly 
to  these  capitalists,  pledged  them  to  secrecy, 
guai-anteed  that  Amalgamated  Soap  was  bead 
and  shoulders  in  this  deal,  and  that  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr  Nicholson  himself  would 
assume  charge  of  the  comnany.  Gentlemen, 
they  bit  instantly.  I  sold  out  my  share  to 
them  for  the  money  it  had  cost  me,  and 
fifty  per  cent,  additional ;  and,  furthermore, 
I  got  the  cash.  Now  I  shall  read  yon  a 
letter  which  will  appear  in  the  Chicago 
newspapers  to-morrow  morning. 

"*To  THE  Editor, 

" '  Sir,— The  Consolidated  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  with  which  my  name  has  hitherto 
been  associated,  and  which  has  been  60 
splendidly  supported  by  western  capital,  as 
ind^'oated  by  the  subscriptions  now  in  the 
bank,  will  hereafter  be  in  charge  of  the 
eminent  financiers  associated  with  Amal<ra- 
mated  Soap.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  this 
will  be  almost  entirely  a  Chicago  enterprise, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  men  in  this  city 
have  bought  out  my  interests  therein.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Nicholson  himself 
is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  nothing  further  need  be  said  to  assure 
all  concerned  of  the  immense  prosperity 
which  awaits  this  company,  and  the  far- 
reaching  advantages  it  will  offer  both  to 
agriculture  and  manufacture  in  the  west. 

" '  Yours  sincerely, 

"'John  Steele.' 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Jack  Steele, 
as  he  folded  up  the  copy  of  this  letter  and 
placed  it  in  lis  insiae  pocket,  "nothing 
remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  resign  my  seat 
on  the  Ixmrd,  as  1  am  no  longer  interested 
in  the  least  in  this  company.  But  before 
handing  in  my  formal  resignation,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  second  any  motion  Mr.  Nicholson 
cares  to  propose." 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Nicholson,  quite 
unruflSed,  "  I  move  we  now  proceed  to 
allotment." 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion," 
said  John  Steele,  rising,  bowing  to  the 
company,  and  leaving  the  room. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


By    GEORGE    I.ORIMEk. 


THE  shores  of  these  Islands,  in  many 
places  as  dangerous  as  any   in  the 
wortil,  are  dotted  alt  round  with  an 
elaborate  STstem  of  sig- 
nals  for  the  guidat 


of 
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night  of  the  year  on 
our  coasta  there  shine 
or  flash  forth  bright 
starry  beams  from 
more  than  a  thousand 
lighthouses  and  hght^ 
ships,  upon  whose 
constniction  and  equip- 
ment the  most  profound 
Bcientilic  knowledge  and 
the  most  marvellous 
meclianical  skill  have 
been  brought  U>  bear  in 
the  servi(«  of  humanity. 
There  is  no  need  to 
wast«  words  either  on 
the  enormoiiB  practical 
advantages  that  commerce  gains  from  hght- 
houses,  or  on  the  beneficence  generally  of 
the  object  with  which  they  are  built  and 
operated.     With  regard  to  the  latter  poiut 


of  view,  however,  I  think  I  shall  be 
pardoned  if  T  recall  a  litt<le-kuown,  perhaps 
forgotten,  hicident  which  occurred  in  one 
of  the  early  chapters, 
so  to  speak,  of  the 
fine,  romantic  story  of 
lighthouses  and  their 
builders— connected  in 
this  instance  with  the 
ever-famous  Eddy  stone. 
The  first  Eddystone 
LightJiouse,  a  curious 
aud  fantastic  structure, 
built  with  something 
of  the  whimsical  fanci- 
fulness  of  a  Chinese 
pagoda,  disappeared  in 
the  historic  "  Great 
Storm  "  of  1703,  carry- 
ing with  it  at  the  same 
time  its  occupants, 
amongst  whom  was  its 
architect,  WiustHnley. 
When  the  second  Eddystone,  that  of  Rnd- 
yerd,  was  being  erected  in  17<i7,  a  French 
privateer  swooped  down  upon  the  rock, 
captured  the  workmen,  aud  took  them  oft 
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to  France,  where  they  were  pat 
in  prison.  LonU  XIV.,  then 
King  of  France,  beard  of  the 
matter.      To    his    honour,    he 


liberated  the  lighthouse  mun,  and  put  their 

captors  ill  their  room,  justifying  bia  action 

bj  the  significant  statement   that  "  though 

he  was  at  war  with 

England,    he    was 

not  at  war  with 

maiikiud."  And  he 

sent  them  back  to 

England   loaded 

with  presents. 

In  ancient  times 
lighthouses  were, 
almost  literally, 
"  pillars  of  fire." 
Still  earlier,  the 
sailor,  out  at  night 
on  the  open  sea, 
steered  bis  conrae 
bj  the  stars  alone. 
Thusdid  the  trader 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
on  his  way  to  the 


a  of  Britain,  guide  his  ship, 
ily  the  while,  what  time  tbt 
itood  high   in  the  heavens  or 
dipped    far    across    the 
nortliern  depths.   Next  came 
the  beacon,  the  fire  lighted 
on  a  headland  or  promon- 
tory.     Then    followed  the 
pharos,  the  light- t/}wer,  the 
pillar    of    fire,     the     most 
celebrated    of     which    was 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  a 
structure  of   white  marUe, 
■^-~^    on  whose  summit  there 
blazed  a  huge  bonfire  of  lo^ 
saturated  with  pitch.     Om 
of  the  Ptolcm}^  bnitt  that  wonder  of  the 
world    in  the  third  century  b.g.      Greece, 
Carthage,  and  Rome  set  up  somewhat  similar 
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towers  along  the  COaat  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere.  Vestiees  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  on  uie  shores  of  England, 
Fmnce,  and  Sjain ;  and  for  two  thoosand 
years  hghUionses  were  all  of  the  pharos  type 
— open  wood  fires  of  great  size,  or  fires  in 
tremendons  braziers,  cDauffers,  or  cages  of 
iron,  placed  on  the  top  of  high  towers.  In 
some  cases  coal  was  used  instead  of  wood. 
The  Cordoaan,  at  the  moath  of  the  Garonne, 
was  kindled  with  oak  logs  in  ICIO.  The 
Lantema  of  Genoa,  still  the  tallest  lighthouse 
bnilding  in  existence,  was  lighted  with  wood. 
The  Lizard  was  a  coal  fire  in  1812,  and 
St.  Bees  ceased  to  be  one  only  in  1822. 
The  Isle  of  May  remained  a  coal  light  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  The  Eddystone  was 
at  first  lit  with  tallow  candles,  and  then  with 
wax.  Oil  lamps  were  not  used  before  1730, 
and  then  only  on  a  very  small  scale.  It  was 
the  Argand  burner  (1783),  and  the  reflector 
of  Tevdere,  which  brought  about  the  first 
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MinitoM  Iilaiut,  Wut  Ccatt  of  India,  ISSS. 


Since  tliat  time  lighthouse  illumination 
has  developed  very  considerably,  proceeding 
by  three  well-defined,  successive  stages.  The 
invention  of  parabolic  miiTors  led  to  the 
adoption  of  wliat  ia  known  as  the  raioptric 
system  of  lighting,  wherein  the  light  or  flame 
of  the  lamp  was  reflected.  As  far  back  as 
1763  parabolic  reflectors,  formed  of  fucetB 
of  silvered  glass,  were  in  operation  in  the 
Mersey  lighthouses,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  century  perfected  reflectors  of 
silver-plated  copper  were  used  at  Inchkcith. 
The  second  stage  came  with  the  invention  of 
the  dioptric  system  by  Angnstin  Fresnel,  a 
Frenchman,  in  I8ia.  By  this  method  the 
light  was  refracted  by  means  of  lenses — the 
result  being  an  enormous  gain  in  the  intensity 
of  the  transmitted  beams.  The  first  light- 
house in  the  Kingdom  to  receive  a  Fresnel 
apparatus  was  that  of  Inchkeith,  in  1835. 
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Between  1840  and  1852  a  still  further 
improvement,  termed  the  holophota}  system, 
was  elaborated  hj  Thomas  Stevenson,  a 
member  of  the  family  wfaich  has  given 
many  great  engineers  to  this  conn  try. 
DeHned  briefly,  in  this  system,  as  the  name 
implies,  all  the  light  can  be  utilised  and 
thrown  in  the  desired  direction,  in  the 
catoptric  arrangement  by  reflecting  agents,  in 
the  dioptric  by  refracting  lenses,  and  in  the 
catadioptric  b;  both  in  combination. 

I  shall  consider  the  beautiful  and   most 
interesting  instruments  employed    in    light- 
house illnmination  wlien   I   come  to  speak, 
presently,  of  a  visit  I  paid  a  short  time  ^o, 
on  behalf  of  tlie  Windsor,  to  the  famous 
lighthouse  works  of  Measrs.  Chance  Brothers 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  only  industry  of  the  kind 
in   existence   within    the    wide  area  of    the 
British  Empire,     First  of  all,  however,  there 
must  be  told  the  fascinating 
story   of   the    building    of 
lighthouses  —  by   which    I 
mean   the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  towers  supporting 
the  lanterns  and  the  lampe 
or  lights.     The  making  of 
perfect  lenses,  mirrore  and 
lights   "of    purest  ray 
serene,"  and  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends,  are 
matters,  of  course,  thought 
and  wrought  out  carefully, 
patiently,  cleverly,  and 
scietitihcully  in  the  offices 
and  works  of  such  firms  as 
tliat  of  the  Messrs.  Chance  ; 
but  the  "human  interest" 
centres  chiefly  in  tlic  tale  of 
theefforts — not  infrequently 
the  heroic   efforts— of  the 
engineers  and  masons  who 
have  erected  the  lighthouses 
themselves.     This  will  beat 
be   seen   from   one  or  two 
examples.     To  multiply  in- 
stances would   render    this 
article  too  long. 

Let  it  be  premised  that 
the  majority  of  lighthonso.i 
are  built  on  the  mainland 

and  call  for  no  more  than 

ordinary  skill  and  cITort  in 

their  constraction.      It  is  when  tlie  engineer 

has  to  find  his  site  on  a  partially  or  totally 

Bubmei^ed  rock,  exposed  to  the  fnll  shock  of 

the  waves,  and  to  give  fierce  and  persistent 

battle  to  tides,  curreuCs,  eddies,   breakers, 


and  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  that  lighllioiite 
bnildiiig  takes  on  tlie  heroic  character, 
evoking  the  highest  qualities  of  courage  and 
endurance.  Again,  it  may  be  that  he  is 
compelled  to  erect  his  lighthouse  not  npon 
a  rock,  but  on  shifting  sands,  or  to  stm^le 
with  the  iceberg  and  the  ice-pack.  Two  ef 
the  moat  notable  of  these  triumphs  of  light- 
house building  arc  Minot's  Ledge,  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  Skerryvore,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Island  of  Tyree. 

To-day,  "  rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea,  hie 
a  huge  stone  cannon,  mouth  upward,"  » 
Longfellow  wrote,  the  lighthouse  of  Minot'i 
Ledge  stands  near  the  entrance  of  Masea- 
chusetts  Bay,  some  fifteen  miles  south-east 
of  Boston.  Tlie  Ledge  itself  is  a  rock  bardj 
visible  at  extreme  low  tide,  lying  in  the  foU 
swell  of  the  ocean.  Forty-three  ships  trad 
been  dashed  to  pieces  upon  it  in  a  period  of 


BidUon  Lighthouie, 

thirty  years.  Prior  to  1851  a  small  light, 
held  in  position  by  iron  pillars,  had  lanied 
al)ovu  it,  but  in  that  year  a  terrible  storm 
swept  liglit  and  pillars  away.  In  185.'>,  u 
American  engineer,  Alexander  by  name,  nho 
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Uvarionslj  termed  "Geaeral"  or  "Captain" 

Alexander,  contracted  to  build  a  stone  tower 
ou  the  Ledge,  lOU  feet  high  and  ;iO  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  ba.se. 

Now,  part  of  tb«  Ledge  wae  always  under 
vater,  and  the  rest  of  it,  even  at  low  tide, 
VA&  never  uncovered  except  for  two  or  three 


iFhat  with  the  waves  and  the  Blipperi- 
the  rofk  from  seaweed,  Alexander 
-Bt  visit  could  not  keep  liis  footing. 
.  and  himself,  fighting  wind,  wave, 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  were 
By  to  cut  four  or  five  small  foot-holes 
frock  during  the  whole  of  their  first 
In  the  next  they  managed  to  put 
up  an  iron  platform  twenty  feet  above  low 
Tater,  but  that  very  winter  a  ship  was  driven 
on  to  the  Ledge  by  a  storm,  carrying  away 
the  platform  and  undoing  in  one  night  the 
work  of  two  years.  The  attempt  was  renewed 
the  following  spring,  and  the  third  year  saw 
four  foundation-stones  securely  laid  ;  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  the  six  lower  courses 
of  the  tower  were  completed,  and  the  Ledge 
iraB  conquered.  It  would  be  easy  to  draw 
harrowing  pictures  of  the  workmen  clinging 


for  dear  life  to  the  black  rock  while  the 
waves  swept  over  them,  and  so  on,  but  the 
best  idea  of  the  dilficnlties  and  perils  they 
had  to  encounter  may  be  derived  from  the 
simple  but  abundantly  suggestive  facte  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  season  they 
were  able  to  work  for  no  more  than  thii-ty 
iinnra  ojid  durfng  tlic  sccoud  for  only  one 
and  fifty-seven. 

lighthouse  cost  £60,0(ii},  and  here  I 
must  point  out  that  the  United 
I  a  spirit  which  everyone  must  admit 
rthyand  noble  in  the  highest  degree, 
110  does  for  its  tighta,  but  presents 
a  free  offering  to  all  the  world.  It 
considerable  gift,  for  it  costs  the 
n  Government  annually  not  far  from 
lions  of  dollars. 

iher  illustration  of  the  heroic  nature 
)rk  of  the  lighthonse  bnilders,  I  have 
selected,  from  among  many  British 
examples  of  it,  the  Skerryvore,  as 
its  history  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  as,  say,  that  of  the  Bell 
Rock  or  tlie  Bddystone.  Alan 
Stevenson,  sou  of  Robert  Steveu- 
son,  who  constructed  the  Bell  Rock 
on  Inchcape,  built  the  Skerryvore; 
he  has  left  an  account  of  it  in 
an  interesting  but  now  forgotten 
volume. 

Skerryvore,  probably  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  skerries  in 
onr  wuteiti,  is  a  nearly  snbmerged 
reef  off  tlie  coast  of  Ai^yilshire, 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  surrounded  by  in- 
DiDs.  numerable  ledges  and  sharp  pointe 

of  rock— the  whole  constituting 
what  seafaring  folk  call  "foul 
ground  "  of  the  worst  description  along  a 
line  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles.  This 
being  the  case,  it  will  readily  be  imagined 
tliat  it  was  a  matter  of  no  little  skill  in 
seamanship  to  approach  the  place  in  fine 
weather.  The  weather,  however,  was  very 
rarely  fine,  and  when  storms  arose^as  they 
do  on  that  coast  with  extraordinary  sudden- 
ness and  intensity — the  ship  from  which 
the  work  was  prosecuted  was  frequently 
in  the  direst  peril.  No  secure  anchorage 
could  be  found,  and  the  vessel  often 
drifted  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The 
rock  itself,  while  building  operations  were 
going  on,  was  swept  ever  and  anon  by 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
intrepid  workers,  with  limbs  and  bodies 
benumbed,  had  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction  as  best  they  might.     On  one 
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occAsi'ou  the  "  crew  "  on  the  rock  were  ciit 
oS  fi'ODi  lh<!  ship  fur  daja,  and  were  within 
an  ace  of  dyiiifr  fi'om  8tar4atiou.  So  terrible, 
so  exhausting   kiis  the  struggle,  that  lb  is 


scarcely  surprising  to  learn  that  a  portion  of 
the  "crew"  at  one  time  mutinied.  Still, 
through  fair  or  foul  weather,  the  work  went 
on,  until  a  splendid  sea-tower,  greater  tbau 


the  Bell  Rock  or  the  Eddystone,  sent  rla 
warning  light  across  the  wild  wastw  of  (be 
sea  for  a  distance  of  more  than  tnenU 
miles. 

The  Skerryvore  was  one  of  the  costlitel  uf 
our  Itglilhouses,  the  sum  expended  npoD  it 
being  £87,00!i. 

My  readers  are  doubtless  familiur  with  (lie 
appearance  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  pvA 
stone-tower  lighthouses  round  oar  tmti, 
such  as  those  already  mentioned,  or,  to  quote 
othere,  the  Bishop  (Scilly  Isles),  the  DuWi 
Artach  (Scotland),  the  Chicken  Rock  (Isle  uf 
Man),  and  the  Stroma  (Shetland  Islaadg). 
It  is  nunccessary,  therefore,  to  give  any 
particular  or  even  general  description  of 
these  towers  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  the  monumeutuL  works  of  engiueera  like 
the  Stevensons  and  the  Douglases.  Smeth- 
wick,  where  the  works  of  Messrs.  Chance 
Brothers  and  Co.  are  situated,  is  in  the 
neigh bourkood  of  Rirmiiigham — that  city  in 
or  about  which  everything  in  the  world  that 
can  be  made  is  made.  It  will  surprise  uo 
one  acquainted  with  the  vast  and  multi- 
farious enterprises  of  the  Capital  of  the 
Midlands  to  learn  that  the  sole  lighthome 
factory  in  the  Empire  is  located  near 
there. 

B^inning  years  before  aa  manufacturers 
of  glass,  it  is  just  half  a  century  since 
Messrs.  Chance  showed  at  the  Great  Eshibi- 
tion  of  1851  a  specimen  lighthouse  ap{eratas 
of  the  first  order,  cousisting  of  the  optical 
glass  and  its  framing.  Messrs.  GookiioD,  of 
Newcastle,  had  previously  made  diopbic 
lenses  for  certain  English  lighthooscfl.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  efforts  of  Messrs.  Chance 
entailed  iai^e  pecuniary  loss,  but  they  have 
gone  on  st^ily  to  the  present  time,  with 
little  or  no  official  aid  or  encouragement — 
it  is  far  otherwise  in  France,  where  the 
Government  subsidises  the  French  lightr 
house  builders^ but  wiih  ever- increasing 
success.  For  this  they  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  ability  and  untiring  energy  of  & 
James  Chance.  In  18.'>6  and  1857  they 
sent  out  their  first  sett  of  apparatus— to 
Rathlin  Island  and  Galway  Bay  in  Ireland, 
to  Bardsey  Island  in  Wales,  to  Lnndy  Island 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  Rhu  Vol  in 
Scotland.  Since  that  time  they  have  con- 
atructc-d  more  than  a  thousand  lights  of  all 
dimensions,  and  they  have  planted  them  on 
the  shores  of  every  sea. 

Every  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  tbrongh 
fair  weather  and  foul,  these  lights,  that  o«^ 
their  brilliance  and  their  power  to  the  great 
works  at  Smethwick,  are  gleaming  on  the 
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perilous  nxiks  and  frowniiiK  headlands  of  the  . 
coaste  of  America,  AusCralla,  and  the  Argen- 
tine, of  China,  Chih,  and  Corea,  of  Spain  and 
Siaiu,  of  Japan  and  Java,  and  India  and 
Riigsta,  and  of  Mexico,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
countless  points  of  danger  to  the  mariner 
around  the  shores  of  our  own  British  tsle^. 

With  the  advance  of  civilisation  has  grown 
the  demand  for  these  liery  sentinels  of  the 
seu,  and  the  reputation  of  Mudsrs.  ('hancc 
for  this  class  of  work 
being  widespread, 
the  businesBof  light- 
house  building 
and  equipping  lias 
steadily  increased, 
involving  big 
additions  to  the 
works  at  Sraethwick 
and  the  employment 
of  many  hands,  while 
the  working  plant 
and  equipment 
generally  have  bejn 
brought  up  to  the 
utmost  point  of 
efficiency.  One  of 
the  managing 
directors  of  Messrs, 
Chance  was  kind 
enongh  to  take  me 
over  their  establish- 
ment, to  talk  to  me 
of  wiiat  was  being 
done  in  it,  and  to 
tell  me  a  good  deal 
about  lighthonses 
generally.  Previous 
to  my  visit,  I  was 
under  the  impre-s- 
sion  that  Messrs. 
Chance  constructed 
lighthouses,  whether 
with  towere  of  Bt«nu 
or  iron,  from  start 
to  finish  ;  but  I  /.*(*,  4g] 
found     that    while  in 

this  is  the  case  with 

respect  to  iron  towers,  it  is  not  so  as  regards 
stone  towers  for  the  latter  they  build  the 
lantern,  the  optical  apparatus,  the  lamp,  tlie 
mechanism  for  regulating  the  flashing  of  the 
light,  and  the  rest  of  the  interior  machinery. 
With  the  construction  of  the  masonry 
works  they  are  not  concerned.  The  stone 
tower,  it  may  be  explained,  is  erected  to 
withstand  wave  action,  and  is  invariably 
placed  on  low-lying  rocks,  and  wherever  the 
structure  is  eiposed  to  the  persistent  force  of 


tide  and  breaker.  The  iron  tower  has  only 
to  resist  wind  action,  and  is,  therefore,  i^uite 
suitable  for  erection  on  lofty  headlands,  while 
having  the  advantage  of  being  much  more 
economical  than  the  more  elalx>rately  built 
towers  of  stone. 

There  was  even  lately  in  building  in  the 
workshops  of  Messrs.  Chance  a  tast-iiwn 
tower  liMi  ft.  high.  This  new  lighthouse — 
one  of  the  loftiest,  I  lielie\'e,  of  its  particular 


kind — is  designed  for  erection  on  Tasman 
Island,  in  Tasmania.     Wlien  finished  at  the 

works,  it  is  taken  to  pieces  again  and  shipped 
to  its  destination,  where  it  is  rebuilt  and 
fully  equipped  as  a  lighthouse.  In  this  case 
the  Siuethwick  firm  are  really  lighthouse 
builders,  and  to  watch  the  evolution  of  this 
iron  "  pillar  of  fire  "  is  as  fascinating^  ao  anv- 
thing  in  the  industrial  world.  Several  of 
these  iron  lighthouses  have  been  constructed 
for  various  coasts.    A  cylinder  of  steel  forms 
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tbe  main  sbsft  or  column,  and  Bmallcr 
columns  of  cset-iron  farm  the  surrounding 
Bupport«.  Hardlj  half-waj  ap  the  great 
frame  ia  the  keeper's  chamber,  an  apartment 
composed  of  steel  girders  and  wrougbt-iron 
platea.  Further  aloft  is  tbe  lantern.  The 
wbote  construction  of  these  iron  lighthouses 
is  an  astonishing  instance  of  combined 
strength,  lightness,  and  durability.  I  was 
shown  a  picture  of  one  of  the  earlier  erections 
of  this  type,  before  and  after  a  storm.  Trees 
had  lieeu  swept  down  or  uprooted,  but  the 
light,  not  ungraceful,  tower  of  steel  and  Iron 
remained  uninjured. 

Bnt,  after  ail,  a  tower  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever perfectly  adapted  for  its  work,  Is  only 
an  ordinary  example  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. It  is  tbe  lantern,  its  scientifically 
devised  optical  apparatus,  and  all  its  ingenious 
accessories,  whicu  claim  paramount  attention. 
Lanterns  vary  in  diameter  from  five  to  four- 
teen or  sixteen  feet,  though  iu  very  excep- 
tional instances  a  diameter  of  eighteen  feet 
hA8  been  attained.  Whatever  their  size, 
they  are  all  constructed  with  a  care  and 
precision  which  attaches  to  tlie  making  of  a 
watch  or  any  other  small  but  elaborate 
mechaDisin.  The  average  price  of  a  good 
lantern,  by  the  way.  is  some  £1,2(K). 

The  perfect  lantern  is  of  circular  form 
throughout,  and  stands  on  a  plinth  or 
pedestal,  usnally  of  cast-iron,  of  sufficient 
height  to  carry  an  inside  and  an  out^de 


gallen"  for  cleaning  purposes.  It  is  provided 
with  naif-inch  or  other  suitable  thicknesses 
of  plate-glass  of  tbe  finest  qnality,  set  in 
frames  of  gun-metal,  a  material  which 
ex[>erience  has  proved  cabbie  of  resisting  the 
action  of  salt  water.  The  glass  must  he 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  the 
estremes  of  wind  and  weather,  and  yet  so 
translucent  as  to  intercept  the  least  possible 
light  from  the  lenses.  And  the  whok  must 
be  BO  constructed  that  there  shall  be  abun- 
dant ventilation  to  sustain  the  lamp  and  to 
refresh  those  who  tend  it.  This  is  secured 
by  means  of  a  ventilator  from  the  copper 
cupola  which  crowns  the  lantern. 

In  the  older  lighthouses  many  of  the 
lanterns  have  polygonal  glazing,  bnt  the 
superiority  of  circuUr  glazing  has  been  so 
completely  demonstrated  that  Messrs.  Chance 
have  ceased  to  make  the  former  for  some 
years  past.  A  notable  distinction  of  the 
Smethwick  works  is  that  from  the  beginning 
all  the  glass  required  in  the  firm's  lighthouse 
building  has  been  made  there  :  indeed,  they 
are    the    only    constructors    of    lighthouse 
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apparatus  who  mannfactnre  tbeJr  own 
optical  agento.  At  the  time  of  -  mj  visit 
tiie  elaea  furnaces  were  not  in  operation, 
but  I  wae  akown  the  very  special  machinery 
for  grinding  and  polishing'  tne  prisms,  lenses, 
mirrors,  and  other  objects  at  work  in  the 
various  stages  and  processes  of  manufacture. 
A  lens  or  prism,  when  ready  for  being  placed 
in  the  apparatus  through  which  the  light 
passes  across  the  sea,  is  a  very  beauti'ful 
thing,  obtained  from  the  rough  casting, 
however,  only  after  an  infinitude  of  mechani- 
cal and  manual  labour.    Each  piece — or  shall 


The  jrronp-flashing  system,  which  is  acknov- 
ledged  to  afford  the  best  characteristic  for 
revolving;  lightfl,  was  brought  forwani  l^ 
Messra.  Chance  in  1874,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  then  scientific  adviser,  Ae 
late  Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  who  invented  it, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  by  all  maritime 
conntriee.  Mixed  hghte  of  fized  and  revolviag 
sections  are  no  longer  considered  satisfactorj, 
and,  what  strikes  the  outsider  as  being  vei; 
remarkable,  colour  is  being  gradually  aban- 
doned. Of  recent  years  "lightning  lights" 
{fmix  iclairs)  have  come  into  use,  and  this 


I  call  it  bar  or  disc  ?— of  glass  must  be  free 
from  blcmisli,  and  of  precisely  the  exdct 
size  and  shape  required.  For  "hyper- 
radial  "  h'glits,  about  which  I  shall  speak 
presently,  the  necessary  optical  apparatus, 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  prismatic 
rings  converging  to  a  central  lens,  costs  from 
£2.000  to  £3,0^10  alone. 

The  characteristic  features  which  differen- 
tiate the  light  given  by  one  lighthouse  from 
that  given  by  another  have  been  introduced 
for  various  reasons.  The  substitution  of 
revolving  in  place  of  fiic'd  sea-lights  arises 
naturally  enough  from  the  increasing  number 
of  bright  fixed  lights  on  ships  and  on  shore. 
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new  system,  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus  is  supported  on  mercury,  and  the 
friction  consequently  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
has  made  it  possible  to  rotate  the  optical 
apparatus  at  a  much  h^her  speed  tJuB 
formerly,  with  the  result  that  the  duntion 
of  the  nash  has,  in  many  cases,  be«n  redaced 
to  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

Tliis  principle  of  revolution  on  mercury 
instead  of  on  rollers  is  one  of  two  valuable 
improvements  effected  in  lighthooee  work  in 
recent  years.  Not  only  does  it  secure  a  great 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  friction  necMsi- 
tated,  hut  it  means  a  saving  in  the  driving 
force.     Whereas — to  take   a  typival   South 
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provement,  practically 
originated,  I  betieve,  ouly 
in  the  last  two  or  three 
feare,  is  the  BiibBtiUitiou  of 
incandcBcent  oii  burners  for 
the  oil  -  wick  burners  of 
former  days.  The  same  oii 
is  used— light  mineral  oil— 
but  it  is  vaporised,  with  the 
result  of  a  gain  in  ecoooiny 
of  consumption  and  an  in- 
creased intensity.  Let  me 
demonstrate  tins  briefly,  just 
as  it  was  explained  to  me. 
The  sis- wick  oil  burner, 
with  a  8ame  of  i\  inches, 
gave  a  candle-power  of  7uO  ; 
the  incandescent  oil  burner, 
with  a  mantle  of  nearly 
3J  inches  diameter,  gives  a 


Coast  light  as  an  instance — the 
required  on  the  old  roller  system 
the  revolutions  in  mercury  takt 
seven  cwt.,  or  little  more  than  s 
former  weight.     The  new  syst«n 
l>een  installed  in  several   of  tl 
porlant  lighthouses  around   out 
of  tlie  latest  applications  being 
to  the  wetl-known  St.  Cathe- 
rine's light.    There  the  optic 
is   mounted    on   a  revolving 
table,  which  is  carried  upon  a   , 
cast-iron  annular  float  revolv- 
ing in  a  bath  of  mercury.     In 
this  caHe  it  takes  816  lb.  of 
mercnry  to  float  the  revolving 
aputratns. 
The   other   important   im- 


candle-power  up  to  2,400. 
The  intensity  is  threefold, 
while  the  oil  consumption  is 
reduced  by  a  fourth.  The 
sii-wick  burner  used  to  con- 
sume half  a  gallon  of  oil  per 
hour,  but  the  incandescent 
burner  needs  only  two  and 
a  half  pints  per  hour.  A 
typical  incandescont  burner 
light  is  tliat  on  Beachy  Head. 
So  far  the  electric  light 
has  been  sparingly  adopted. 
Only  four  among  the  many 
lightfl  controlled  by  Trinity 
House  arc  electrically  illu- 
minated, these  iDeing  St. 
Catherine's,  the  Lizard,  the 
South  Foreland,  and  Soutor 
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Point  on  the  northern  coast.  Electricity  is 
utilised  in  several  of  the  smaller  lighthouses, 
such  as  serve  in  estuaries  and  harbours,  and 
are  under  the  authority  of  individual  Harbour 
Boards  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  electric  light  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  thick, 
foggy  weather,  it  is  said,  it  parts  with  its 
power  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  does 
either  oil-  or  gaslight.  On  the  French  coast 
there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  first-class 
electrically  iUurainated  lighthouses,  but  in 
the  existing  Lizard  light  England  can  boast 
the  most  powerful  of  all  marine  lights  in  the 
world. 

The  St.  Catherine's  light  was  provided 
with  a  new  optical  apparatus  only  a  few 
months  ago.  It  formerly  had  a  dioptric  lens 
with  sixteen  sides,  and  exhibiting  a  single 
flash  at  intervals  of  thirty  seconds.  The 
new  optic  is  four-sided,  with  a  vertical  angle 
of  189  degrees.  Its  flash  is  of  wonderful 
intensity,  and  the  reflection  of  the  beacon  in 
the  sky  can,  in  anything  like  clear  weather, 
be  seen  from  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is 
frequently  the  case,  however,  that  the  beacon 
reflection  can  be  seen  at  a  very  much  greater 
distance  than  the  mere  geographiail  range. 
The  Black  Head  light  on  the  Antrim  coast, 
a  light  of  a  different  order  entirely,  can  be 
seen  plainly  at  Portpatrick  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  Bailey  light 
at  the  extremity  of  Howth  Head  can  also  be 
discerned  for  a  long  distance. 

At  the  South  Foreland,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  two  fixed  electric  lights, 
which  have  been  in  existence  there  well  over 
twenty  years,  were,  during  last  year,  super- 
seded by  a  single  flashing  light  placed  in  the 
lantern  of  the  higher  of  the  two  towers  at  an 
elevation  of  874  feet.  It  has  a  speed  of  one 
revolution  in  forty  seconds. 

Lighthouses  are  classified,  it  may  l)e  added, 
according  to  the  power  of  their  beams.  The 
largest  of  all  have  the  hyper-radial  apparatus, 
of  which  mention  has  pre- 
viously been  made.  The 
hyper-radial  lens  has  a  focal 
distance  of  1,880  millimetres 
— that  is,  a  radius  of  about 
fifty-two  inches.  This  light 
has  been  introduced  within 
comparatively  recent  times, 
but  before  its  day,  lights 
were  arranged  in  six 
" Ordei-s,"  the  "  First  Order'' 
having  a  lantern  twelve  feet 
in   diameter  —  the    hyper- 


radial  has  fourteen — ^and  a  radius  of  920 
millimetres,  or  a  little  over  three  feet,  while 
the  "  Sixth  Order,"  with  a  lantern  of  only 
five  feet  diameter,  had  a  radius  of  but  150 
millimetres,  or  about  six  inches.  The  inter- 
vening "  Orders  "  are  lights  of  700,  500, 250, 
and  187 '5  millimetres  respectively. 

The  page  of  diagrams  illustrates  in  a 
simple  fashion  the  difference  in  the  radial 
gleam  that  is  cast  from  a  fixed  light  and  a 
flashing  light.  In  Fig.  1  a  fixed  light  of 
SCO**  gives  forth  a  starry  brilliance  which  is 
steady  but  not  penetrating.  This  kind  of 
light  may  still  be  seen  at  t^e  pierheads  of 
ancient  harbours,  or  in  small  lighthouse 
such  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  many 
old-fashioned  seaside  resorts.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  effect  of  the  same  light,  with  a  different 
angle,  being  def  i-acted  by  the  dioptric  mirror ; 
and  Fig.  3  demonstrates  the  improvement 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  flashing 
panels.  These,  as  is  shown  with  increasing 
number  in  the  three  subsequent  figures, 
break— or,  rather,  gather  up — the  light  into 
long,  straight  beams,  distributed  through  the 
several  panels,  and  falling  according  to  the 
measured  angle  of  the  optic. 

And  now  we  have  covered  but  the  first 
principles  and  facts  of  lighthouse  construction 
and  methods  of  illumination.  The  romance 
and  reality  of  the  life  and  routine  of  the 
men  who  govern  the  beneficent  work  of 
these  "pillars  of  fire"  must  remain  to 
be   told   in   another  article. 
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By 

A    BOY   WHO 
OBSERVES  THE 


MOST  boys  are  miiei 
don't  mean  mii:( 
together,  like  p. 
or  biacnits ;  but  mixed  in  t 
selves— streaky,  in  fact, 
bacon.  You  very  seldom 
ocroea  a  fellow  who  is  alti:^ 
nice  or  altogether  nasty  ; 
vlien  yon  do,  as  in  tLo  a 
Dowson  (I'm  not  saying  > 
altogether  he  is),  you  feel 
he  ia  an  ciception,  and 
mach  good  for  anythinj: 
to  prove  the  rule. 

Flapper  is  rather  a  chu 
mine,  and  has  no  end  of  good 
points,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  he  is  a  snob  and  a  tuft- 
hunter.  He  never  cottons  to 
anyone  without  a  reason  for 
it.  It  isn't  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  reason  why  he  cottons 
to  me.  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
cultivate  modesty  and  to  condemn  bn^.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  iti  order  to  illu»<t:'ate  my 
meaninv,  to  speak  of  his  relations  with 
Camperfown. 

Oamperdown's  people  are  as  poor  as  r.ita, 
and  on  that  account  I  thought  rather  well  of 
Flapper  for  chumming  with  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  overcome  his  dis- 
iDcIination  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any- 
body out  of  whom  nothing  was  to  be  got. 
But  he  made  an  explanation  one  day  which 
showed  I  had  been  tninking  too  well  of  him. 
He  told  me  that  Camperdown  has  blue  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  that  was  why  he— Flapper 
— was  ready  to  overlook  the  unpleasant  facts 
that  Camperdown's  people  had  nest  to  no 
money  and  lived  in  a  small  house.  He 
seemed  to  think  there  was  soniethin}^  credit- 
able in  this,  and  I  might  have  thought  so,  too, 
if  he  had  not  told  me  immediately  afterwards 
that  bis  Aunt  Maria  had  always  advised  him 
to  look  ahead  when  formiug  a   friendship. 


vRj 


She  had  pointed  out  to 
him  that  if  a  fellow 
lad  blue  blood  and 
line  (this  sounds  as  if 
brains  had  to  be  blue, 
,  but  I  don't  mean  it  that 
i),  he  might  go  further 
n  a  cad  with  lots  of 
ney  and  no  particular 
mt ;  and  he  said  there 
Id  be  no  doubt  that  his 
nt  Maria  knew  the  world. 
may  be  right  about  her ; 
I  she  may  be  right  about 
nperdown  ;  hut  so  far  as 
im  concerned  myself,  i 
I't  think  I  like  people 
o  are  always  looking 
ad. 

inobbery  seems  to  run  in 
Fkpper  family.  Some- 
ig  he  told  me  olwut  his 
eldest  brother,  wlio  is  at 
Eton,  makes  nie  think  so. 
The  first  time  Flapper  major 
wrote  home,  he  addressed  his 
letter  to  "  Ijady  Flapper  "  ; 
and  when  his  niotiier  got  it, 
ahe  thought  her  pi-ecious 
Reginald  was  being  over- 
worked and  getting  softening  of  the  brain, 
so  she  rushed  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  Eton 
and  find  out  what  the  matter  was.  The 
heiidmaster  was  too  busy  to  be  interviewed 
by  Mrs.  Flapper,  which  disappointed  her  a 
good  d^ ;  but  she  saw  her  dear  Reggie,  who 
was  looking  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
after  having  eaten  a  dozen  jam-puffs  the  day 
before,  and  she  asked  him  at  once  what  he 
meant  by  giving  her  a  title. 

'■  Oh  1 "  he  said,  "  I  forgot  to  explain 
inside  the  letter.  The  fact  is,  nearly  all  the 
other  fellows'  letters  were  addressed  to  Lady 
somebody  or  other,  and  I  didn't  see  why  I 
should  crawl  in  behind  with  a  plain  Mrs." 

Flapper  is  very  proud  of  his  brother 
Reginald. 

liut,  to  turn  away  from  snobbery,  which  is 
an  unpleasant  subject,  and  is  very  far  from 
being  the  principal  weakness  to  which  boys 
are  liable,  I  would  remark  on  other  kinds  of 
Desborough,  for  instance,  is  as 
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straight  as  they  make  'em  in  the  Bchoolroom  garmente  which  are  Dot  ufiuallv  considered 

— wouldn't  take  an  advantage  over  another  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  conventioo- 

chap,  even  If  a  master  threw  it  in  his  way  ;  ality  even  in  very  warm  weather. 

but  in  the  playing-field  he's  a  r^ular  crank.  In  the  BUmmer  term  we  are  taken  erery 

If  you  say  he'a  out  at  cricket,  when  he  must  Monday  to  the  Gymnasium  Baths,  whicb  area 

jolly  well  know  himself  that  he  is,  he'll  howl  good  way  from  Everton  Hoaee,  for  a  gwim- 

with  rage  rather  than  admit  mine  lesson.     We  have,  of  cour^,  bathing- 


which  is  ro 

When  Rob. 
Iiis  hampere  I 
he'll  share  hie 
anyone  that  cc 
hut  I  never  saw 
as  he  is  to  fn 
which  ia  contei 

Grediton  wil 
to  a  fellow  twi 
and  lick  him 
sometimes  h 
money  and  for 
it  back. 

Leathes  is  I 
chap  tliat  roast 
a  model ;  but 
him  bullying  i 
more  iJian  ona 

Lovett  ha; 
manners  than 
but  he's  as  gO€ 
nurse  to  the  j 
he  knocked  Ii( 
last  week  fo 
Barton  minor  I 

Choi- 
mondeley 
minor's  in- 
tentions 
are,  as  a 
rule,  excel- 
lent ;  but 
his  memory  — 
is  so  de- 
fective that 
it  will  not 
allow     him 

to   carry  """^w.'^^'' C 

them    out.  "^i    ** 

Strange  .,  jjj^  ^^^j  j,^^^  ^,^^     ^^ 

thmgS  nave  rorming  a 

happened 

because  of  this,  and  still  stranger  things 
have  very  nearly  happened.  I  should  like 
to  tell  one  of  the  latter,  if  I  could  depend 
on  people  not  to  let  it  go  any  further ;  and, 
even  in  spite  of  the  risk,  I  think  this  in- 
cident is  too  instructive  not  to  be  recorded. 

The  thing  that  nearly  happened  was 
Cholmondeley  minor's  walking  through  a 
populous  district  in  a  pair  of  light  under- 


For  undressing  and  dressing; 
ive,  Mr.  Garden  geneiallj 
o  each  to  see  that  nottung 
en.  Very  often  a  feiiow 
behind,  or  a  coUar-stnd,  or 
it  were  not  for  Mr.  Ciirdeii's 
ersight  in  time, 
xssary  to  pay  more  atten- 
;ion  to  the  Cholmondeiefs' 
l»x  thiui  to  any  other, 
because  of  Cholmondeley 
najor's  natural  antidinesB 
uid  Cholmondeley  minor's 
latural  forgetfutneas.  He 
las,  on  various  occasiooa, 
prevented  them  from  coming 
iway  without  collars,  tJea, 
rests,  or  even  socks;  bnt 
)nly  once  without  those 
inter  coverings  which 
civilisation  n^rds  as  in- 
hspensable.  It  happened 
ixactlj  three  weeks  ago 
Se  looked  into  Chummy's 
x>s  just  as  the  two  Chnm- 
nies  were  going  to  walk 
)ut  of  it ;  and,  catching 
light  at  first  of  only  the 
ipper  half  of  them,  he 
ihought  he  had  never  seen 
Dholmondeley  minor  loot 
«  well  and  carefully  dressed. 

There  was  qnite  a 

finish  about  his 
appearance.  He 
had  neither  crushed 

nor  soiled  his  wUar 

in  taking  it  off  and 
on,  and  his  tie  was 

Eerfectly  straight ; 
e  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  (over 
his  stud  with  it. 
Mr.  Garden,  who  likes  to  encour^e  chaps, 
was  just  about  to  pay  him  a  compliment, 
when  hifi  eyes  fell,  and  he  saw  the  other 
half  of  Cholmondeley  minor. 

Again  Mr,  Garden's  eyes  shifted :  this 
time  they  were  raised  in  horror,  and  they 
encountered,  hanging  on  a  \^  in  the  box, 
Cholmondeley  minor  s  braces,  with  Cholmon- 
deley minor's  trousers  depending  from  them. 


./'" 


CONCERiVTNO  "OTHER  FELLOWS." 


I  have  often  thoaght  that  mnch  might  be 
vritten  on  the  disMlv&nt^es  of  clothes ; 
bat  this  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  treated 
at  preaent,  and  moBt  be  resen'ed  for  a  future 
tteay. 

To  return  to  t^treakiness,  Wainwright  is 
the  cleverest  chap  I  know  (bar  one  whom  it 
wonld  not  become  me  to  mention) ;  but  his 
love  of  panning  leads  people  not  intimate 
with  him  to  mistake  him  for  a  fool.  How- 
ever, I  think  Wainwright's  idiosyncrasies 
(fine  word,  that !)  most  3bo  be  reserved  for 
fotare  comment. 

I  could  go  on  almost  for  ever  multiplying 
iaatauces  (a  grown-np  chum  tells  me  that's 
the  right  phrase),  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enotufh  to  prove  the  point  of  this  essay, 
which  is  Btreakiness  in  character.  T  have 
talked  it  over  witb  a  person  who  is  generally 
competent  to  give  one  good  advice,  and 
(which  is  better  still)  doesn't,  as  a  rule,  give 


it  oftener  than  I  want  it ;  and  what  she  says 
is  that  I  ought  to  lii  my  attention  on  fellows' 
good  streaks,  whicb  will  probably  Irad  to  my 
copying  them ;  and  take  as  little  notice  an 
possible  of  their  bad  streaks,  which  I  shan't 
be  likely  to  imitate  if  1  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  She  saya  one  should  always  be  ready 
to  appreciate  the  good  and  to  make  excuses 
for  the  had — or,  if  we  can't  get  so  far  as 
excuses,  at  least  not  to  talk  about  them. 
But  I'm  afraid  if  I  was  as  good  as  all  that, 
I'd  die  young,  like  the  disagreeably  virtuous 
boys  in  the  sort  of  books  given  to  as  by  our 
godfathers  and  godmothers  on  our  birthdays ; 
and  if  that  happened,  the  person  who  gives 
me  reliable  advice  wonid  be  seriously  annoyed 
by  the  effect  of  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  prefer  to  be  only  moder- 
ately good,  and  to  give  myself  a  cnance  of 
continuing  my  observations  on  bumau  nature 
to  a  ripe  old  age. 


a  ttom  hame,  fae'lJ  uliiiT 


I  WENT  downstairs  very,  very  slowly, 
with  Nancy's  poor  little  letter  clasped 
lirmly  in  my  trembling  hand,  to  give 
me  the  courage  1  needed  so  sadly,  and  at 
each  stair  I  repeated  my  desperate  resolve 
aloud,  to  imprint  it  as  firmly  as  possible  on 
mv  mind. 

"  I  mtiaf  do  it,  because  Nancy  is  my  friend 
—  Nancy  is  my  friend  —  Nancy  is  my 
friend  I  " 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  drawing-room 
door,  the  small,  weak  resolution  I  had  been 
nursing  had  grown  quite  large  and  strong ; 
but  the  first  sight  of  Godfrey,  when  I  saw 
him  standing  by  the  French  windows,  almost 
caused  it  to  die  a  sudden  and  violent  detith. 
He  must  have  noticed  that  I  had  l)een  crying 
directly  he  looked  at  me,  l)ecause  his  happy 
face  turned  quite  grave  as  he  crossed  the 
room. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter ?  "  he  began. 

But  I  interrupted  him  quickly.  I  did  not 
know  what  would  become  of  the  resolution 
if  I  listened  to  Godfrey's  voice  just  then. 

"  Tve  got  rather  a  headache,"  I  said, 
trying  to  speak  lightly.  "  I  was  out  in  the 
sun  too  long  this  morning,  I  think.  Did 
you  want  to  see  mamma  ?  She  has  taken 
the  girls  out  in  the  dog-cart.  Such  a  pity 
you  have  come  while  they  are  away  ;  we 
might  have  had  some  tennis  or  croquet. 
Dorinda " 

'*  Miss  Despard,"  Godfrey  began  gravely, 
**  I  ho])ed  to  find  you  alone  this  afternoon. 
I  didn't  come  here  for  t<?nnis.  I  thought 
you  uudei^stood  last  night  why  I  was  coming 
to-day,  but  ]Xirha]\s  I  didn't  make  my 
meaning  plain  enough.      I   hoi)ed   to  find 
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you  alone,  because — because  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  something." 

I  roused  myself  with  a  start  of  horror 
and  wrenched  my  hand  away  from  him. 
Why  had  I  allowed  him  to  reach  this  point  ? 
This  would  never  do  I  In  another  minnte 
he  would  have 

I  crossed  the  room  hastily  to  the  open 
window  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  terrace. 

"  Don't  stay  in  that  close  room  ! "  I  cried. 
"  Come  out  into  the  fresh  air — it  will  do  mv 
hetvd  good.  And  please  don't  talk  serionslv 
about  anything — serious  conversation  geU 
on  my  nerves.  What  do  vou  say  ?— von 
didn't  know  I  had  such  feminine  things  as 
nerves  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  have  !  I  have  develojied 
them  quite  lately." 

"  They  came  with  the  two  o'clock  post," 
I  said  grimly  to  myself. 

"  Come  down  to  the  duckpond  and  tease 
the  swans  I  "  I  cried  aloud.  I  felt  that 
Godfrey  was  looking  at  me  in  puzzled  sur- 
prise, but  I  dared  not  tuni  round  to  see  if  I 
were  right.  Instead,  I  ran  down  the  steps 
and  crossed  the  lawn,  while  he  followed 
me  obediently  along  the  lilac-walk  to  the 
duckpond,  and  came  close  up  to  where  I  was 
leaning  my  elbows  on  the  stone  coping. 
Then  I  saw,  by  the  determined  way  he  had 
set  his  mouth,  that  he  hadn't  at  all  given  np 
his  {)oint,  and  was  going  on  at  once  where 
he  had  left  off  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
braced  up  my  enfeebled  resolution  to  fnsh 
strength. 

"  Mary,"  he  began  ;  and  I  was  horrified 
to  find  that  he  had  broken  down  the  frail 
barrier  which  still  held  between  us  of  the 
more  ceremonious  "  Miss  Despard." 

"  Do  go  back  to  the  house  and  get  some 
bread  for  the  cygnets,"  I  said,  nioring 
quickly  away  from  him  and  pretending  an 
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absorbed  interest  in  the  ugly  Muscovy  drake. 
**  They  do  look  so  hungry,  poor  dears  !  Any 
of  the  servants  will  give  it  to  you.  You  can 
go  round  to  the  kitchen  yourself,  if  you  like, 
and  get  it  from  cook.  Please  do  ! — they 
must  be  fed  at  once  I  " 

Godfrey  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  I 
suppose  he  didn't  see  any  urgent  need  for 
haste ;  but  I  kept  my  back  turned  to  him  all 
the  time,  so  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
looking  at  me  or  the  swans.  Anyway,  he 
couldn't  learn  much  from  an  untidy  head  of 
brown  hair  and  the  bock  of  a  pink  frock, 
and  at  last  I  heard  him  move  slowly  away. 
Even  then  I  dared  not  turn  round,  for 
fear  that  I  should  suddenly  give  up  every- 
thing and  call  him  back  ;  bat  Nancy's  pathetic 
note  suddenly  crackled  in  my  hand  to  hold 
me  to  my  purpose,  and  I  kept  perfectly  stiU 
till  he  was  out  of  hearing.  Then  I  read  the 
letter  again. 

"  My  Dearest  Dear, — I  am  glad  father 
gave  Godfrey  a  letter  of  introduction  to  your 
people,  because  he  must  be  very  lonely  up 
there  in  lodgings,  jwor  boy,  with  only  nasty 
landladies  and  stupid  city  people  to  talk  to. 
I  am  glad  for  another  reason  as  well,  because 
now  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  I  simply 
can't  help  loving  him.  I  know  it  is  perfectly 
hopeless  now,  but  perhaps  he  would  have  got 
to  care  for  me  in  time  if  he  had  stayed,  and 
if  I  had  been  the  only  one.  But  aU  the  girls 
here  are  in  love  with  him,  and  they  all  let 
him  see  that  they  are.  It  has  spoiled  him  a 
little,  I  think  ;  but,  after  all,  they  can't  help 
it  any  more  than  I  can,  poor  things  !  Good- 
bye, darhng.  Everything  is  miserable.  The 
children  quarrel  more  than  ever,  and  my 
head  always  aches. — Your  loving  Nancy." 

"All  the  girls  are  in  love  with -him,"  I 
repeated  scornfullv.  "  I  dare  say  !  I  don't 
wonder  at  that.  But  what  idiots  they  must 
be  to  let  him  see  it !  As  if  that  wasn't  the 
way  to  ruin  any  man.  No  wonder  he  was 
glad  to  come  away.     But  Nancy " 

And  at  the  thought  of  Nancy  my  scorn 
melted  away,  and  I  leaned  my  elbows  on  the 
stone  wall,  to  stare  miserably  at  the  green, 
slimy  water  where  my  cygnets  and  ducks 
dived  and  swam  and  quarrelled  and  preened 
themselves  so  happily.  I  remembered  how 
I  had  first  found  a  friend  in  Nancy,  when  I 
had  ^one  to  stay  with  my  Calvinistic  aunt 
in  the  bleak  northern  village,  and  my 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  this  girl  blooming 
like  a  pretty  garden  flower  in  that  wild  and 
weedy  crop  of  turbulent  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  poor,  over- 


worked doctor,  and  I  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her  there  and  then.  I  had  never  had  a  real 
girl-friend  before.  Dorinda  said  it  was 
because  I  was  too  pretty  ;  but,  of  coui-se,  that 
was  all  nonsense,  and  Dorinda  is  a  little  goose. 
She  said  that  Nancy  and  I  would  never  have 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  each  other  if  there 
had  been  any  men  in  Northaven  to  come 
between  us. 

"  No  one  ever  shall  come  between  us,"  I 
said  with  determination,  "  not  even  Godfrey. 
It  won't  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  I  must 
do  it.  How  blind  he  must  be  !  There  is 
no  one  in  the  world  so  pretty  and  so  sweet 
and  so  dear  as  little  Nancy.     He  must  see 

how  lovely  she  is.     Why,  her  hair  alone 

I  wonder  if  he  has  ever  seen  it  in  the  sun. 
He  must  know  that  there  never  was  such  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  as  hers.  And  her  voice  I 
Only  to  hear  her  sing  is  enough  to  love  her. 
He  must  be  deaf  as  well  as  blind." 

Here  my  reflections  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
for  a  firm  step  crunched  on  the  gravel  path, 
and  I  knew  that  Godfrey  was  back  again. 

"  Here  is  the  bread,"  he  said,  with  a 
pleasant  laugh,  as  he  came  up.  "  And  now 
that  I  have  been  so  good  and  obedient, 
perhaps  you  will  let  me  speak  ?  " 

"  Were  there  any  signs  of  tea  ?  "  I  asked 
quickly,  slipping  the  untidy  note  into  my 
waist-ribbon.   '*  I  am  dying  for  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  They  have  just  taken  it  out  on  to  the 
terrace,"  he  replied  slowly.  "  But  you  aren't 
going " 

"Then  let's  go  and  have  it,"  I  said 
promptly. 

"  But  the  swans  ?  "  Godfrey's  voice  was 
full  of  surprise.  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  all  this  bread  ?  " 

"  Bother  the  swans  !  I  will  come  out 
later  on,  when  it  is  cooler,  and  feed  them.  It 
was  very  good  of  you  to  get  it.  Have  the 
others  come  in  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  let's  go  in.  What  are  we  w-aiting 
for  ?  "  I  raised  my  elbows  and  lifted  my 
eyes  thoughtlessly  to  his  face  at  the  same 
instant,  and  was  shocked  to  see  how  grave 
and  displeased  he  looked.  However,  this 
was  not  a  moment  for  sympathy,  and  each 
second  the  silence  grew  more  dangerous,  so 
I  laughed  outright  at  his  gloomy  face. 

"  Cheer  up  !  "  I  said  flippantly.  "  You 
look  as  if  you  had  lost  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world." 

He  sighed,  and  I  hated  myself  for  the 
part  I  was  playing. 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  he  answered  quietly, 
and  I  couldn't  go  on  after  that.     We  went 
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in  without  another  word  ;  and  when  he  rose 
to  go,  after  tea,  he  came  up  to  where  I  was 
talking  to  Dorinda  at  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
and  she  left  me  with  a  smile. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  think  you 
know  what  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes."  I  couldn't  tell  a  lie  to  Godfrey 
at  that  moment.     "  I — I  think  I  do." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  understand  that  you 
don't  wish  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Ye-^ " 

"  You  have  been  trying  to  make  me  see 
thafc  the  subject  is  unpleasant  to  you  ?  " 
.     "  Yes." 

After  all,  it  was  easy  enough  to  sit  there 
and  answer  "  Yes  "  to  a  string  of  questions. 
I  oughtn't  to  have  minded  it  so  much  as  I 
did.  Would  he  never  finish,  I  wondered — 
finish  and  go  away  ? 

"  Thank  you." 

His  voice  sounded  hard  and  cold  all  at 
once,  and  I  looked  up.  He  was  holding  his 
head  very  high,  and  for  one  second  I  was 
tempted  to  throw  my  friendship  for  Nancy 
to  the  winds  and  keep  my  lover.  But  only 
for  a  second,  I  am  glad  to  say — certainly  not 
longer. 

''  I  have  been  making  a  mistake,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  I  shall  not  annoy  you  again." 

"  I— am  glad." 

I  crept  upstairs  after  he  had  gone,  flung 
myself  down  on  the  bed,  and  cried  without 
stopping  for  nearly  two  hours ;  because — 
because  I  was  so  glad. 


Godfrey  stayed  away  for  about  a  fortnight ; 
then  papa  met  him  in  town  and  asked  him 
out  to  dinner,  and  he  said  he  would  come. 
I  dare  say  he  would  rather  have  kept  away — 
it  would  certainly  have  been  more  dignified 
— but  I  fancy  the  horsehair  depression  of 
his  gloomy  lodgings  proved  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  found  our  house  a  pleasant 
change.  I  had  failed  him,  but  there  were 
always  Betty  and  Dorinda  to  make  things 
pleiisant ;  and  as  they  were  both  engaged  to 
be  married,  there  was  no  further  danger  to 
poor  Nancy  from  them. 

I  went  up  to  my  room  that  evening  to 
dress,  with  my  purpose  strong  in  my  mind, 
and  I  hurried  through  my  wardrobe  and 
drawers  to  find  an  unbecoming  frock.  It 
was  difficult,  because  most  things  suited  me 
in  those  days,  and  at  last  I  went  into 
Dorinda's  room  in  despair. 

"  Dot,"  I  said  quickly,  "  have  you  got 
anything  hopelessly  ugly  and  unbecoming  ? 


Most  of  my  clothes  are  pretty,  and  I  look 
moderately  nice  in  them  ail." 

Dorinda  was  gazing  out  of  her  window 
with  happy,  absent  eyes,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
of  her  precious  John,  her  brush  idle  in  her 
hand ;  but  at  the  imperious  sound  of  mj 
voice  she  turned  round  and  laughed. 

"Of  course  you  do,"  she  said.  "Yon 
always  will  look  pretty,  Marykin,  whatever 
you  wear.  What  is  the  idea  ?  Whv  do  Ton 
want  to  look  ugly  to-night  ?  " 

"  Lend  me  your  blue  muslin,"  I  went  on 
hastily,  pretending  that  I  had  not  heard  her 
question — "  the  one  that  fits  you  so  badly,  I 
mean.  I  look  hideous  in  blue — ^it  makes  me 
sallow." 

Dorinda  laughed  again,  but  she  was  wise 
and  asked  no  more  questions. 

"It  is  in  the  WMxirobe,"  she  said.  "If 
you  are  going  to  give  up  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world  and  turn  saint, 
Mary,  you  will  have  to  do  it  in  something 
more  substantial  and  gloomy  than  bine 
muslin." 

I  brushed  all  the  curl  out  of  my  hair  with 
a  wet  brush  and  put  on  Dorinda's  gown 
before  I  looked  in  the  glass,  which  was, 
perhaps,  a  good  thing,  for  when  I  did  see 
my  reflection,  it  was  so  appalling  that  a 
sudden  temptation  seized  me  to  give  op  my 
idea  of  playing  the  martyr — to  let  things  go 
on  as  usual,  and  leave  Nancy  to  her  fate ; 
to  abandon  this  cruel  idea  of  laying  my  own 
heart  as  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  friend- 
ship. But  I  didn't.  I  forced  a  picture  into 
my  mind's  eye  of  the  bleak  little  viU^e  np 
on  the  moors,  and  of  a  girl  in  a  shabby 
frock  standing  at  the  door  of  a  grey  stone 
house,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  I  had  last 
seen  her — lonely  and  miserable  and  tired, 
without  any  hope  of  happier  days  to  come, 
I  thought  of  Nancy  and  steeled  my  heart- 
but — I  didn't  look  in  the  glass  again. 

I  was  not  siu^rised  that  everybody  cried 
out  in  horror  when  I  went  downstairs  into 
the  drawing-room,  but  I  didn't  really  ewe 
much  until  I  heard  Godfrey's  voice  in  the 
hall.  When  he  came  into  the  drawing-room, 
looking  so  big,  and  clean,  and  handsome,  I 
felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  run  into  the  comer  and 
hide.  He  thought  I  was  very  pretty  before, 
I  know  he  did,  and  now  for  him  to  see  me 
like  this — ^it  was  terrible.  I  (UdfCt  run  away 
and  hide ;  I  stayed  where  I  was  and  shook 
hands  with  him  in  a  very  proper  manner,  and 
said  feebly  that  the  weather  for  the  last  few 
days  had  been  almost  unbearably  hot,  while 
all  the  time  I  knew  he  was  asking  himself 
what  had  become  of   his  pretty,  pleasant 
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"'And  now  perbapa  %ou  will  let  Die  apeak' 


Haiy,  and  "  why  Uie  dickens  she  tiad  made 
fflicli  a  frightful  DK^  of  herself  in  that  awful 
bine  thiDg  ? " 

It  was,  without  exception,  the  most  miaer 
able  eTcning  1  have  ever  spent.  I  sat  id 
the  corner  and  sulked,  while  Godfrey  talked 


to  mamma  about  cook  and  early  chrysan- 
themums  I  should  never  have  thoi^ht 
that  a  blue  gown  and  straight  hair  were  all 
that  were  necessary  to  change  me  from  a 

Eretty  girl  into  -i  plain  and  unattractive  one, 
ut  my  success  was  more  complete  than  I 
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had  dared  to  hope.  Godfrey  took  no  notice 
of  me  at  all,  and  neither  did  anyone  else. 

"  It  isn't  easy  to  be  a  true  friend,"  I  said 
to  myself  bitterly,  as  I  dragged  my  hair 
viciously  down  when  I  went  to  bed.  "  I 
should  think  it  was  a  good  deal  pleasanter 
to  lie  an  Early  Christian  and  die  at  the 
stake.  Nancy  told  me  once  that  I  didn't 
know  what  real  love  was.  I  think  I  am 
beginning  to  learn." 

However,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  dressing 
unbecomingly,  becaiLse  papa  flew  into  a 
temper  and  told  me  that  he  really  wouldn't 
stand  it,  and  that  if  I  couldn't  bring  myself 
to  wear  decent  clothes,  I  had  better  go  into  a 
sisterhood  at  once,  and  wear  black  serge  for 
ever.  And  on  the  whole  I  was  rather  glad  ; 
I  didn't  want  everybody  to  think  me  hideous, 
and  I  soon  found  plenty  of  other  ways  of 
making  myself  unattractive  to  Godfrey.  I 
discovered  that  if  there  were  one  thing  on 
earth  which  annoyed  him  more  than  another, 
it  was  sisterly  advice,  so  I  gave  it  to  him 
constantly  in  a  superior  and  infinitely  aggra- 
vating tone.  I  lectured  him  on  his  late 
hours,  and  as  the  poor  boy  was  generally 
in  his  rooms  before  eleven,  this  was  a  little 
hard.  I  preached  to  liini  every  time  he 
came,  with  his  pernicious  habit  of  cigarette- 
smoking  as  a  text,  and  advised  him  to 
conquer  his  weakness  and  try  a  pipe,  which 
I  knew  he  loathed.  I  even  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  afik  him  to  sign  the  pledge, 
and  gave  him  a  hideous  bow  of  blue  ribbon 
to  take  home  with  him.  And  at  last,  when 
I  had  worried  him  into  a  temper,  I  told  him, 
in  a  voice  which  must  have  been  most 
exasperating,  that  I  was  afraid  tobacco  had 
seriously  affected  his  nerves  and  made  him 
irritable.  This  finished  him  off.  He  flung 
the  blue  bow  into  the  fireplace  and  banged 
out  of  the  room  in  a  towering  rage,  and  I 
told  myself  that  I  had  succeedeid  beyond  my 
wildest  dreams.  I  cried  myself  to  sleep 
again  that  night  over  the  completeness  of 
my  success. 

At  last,  when  I  thought  that  he  must  be 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  me,  and  that  I 
must  surely  have  cleared  away  all  the 
crumbling  remains  of  my  own  image  from 
his  heart,  I  began  to  lay  foundation-stones 
for  Nancy's— to  talk  to  him  sadly  and  regret- 
fully of  her  lonely,  unhappy  life.  How  pretty 
she  was,  how  loving  and  unselfish  ;  and  how 
overworked  and  worried  with  all  those  tire- 
some brothers  and  sisters. 

"  I  only  hope  she  will  marry  someone 
nice,"  I  said  one  day.  "  She  is  sure  to 
marry,  of  course — she  is  so  charming  ;  but  I 


wish — I  wish  she  didn't  see  so  much  of  that 
wretched  curate  she  talks  al)out." 

Until  then  Godfrey  had  not  seemed  to 
take  much  interest  in  the  subject  of  Nancy, 
but  at  this  he  grew  quite  indignant. 

''Tlmt  beastly  cadi"  he  said.  "Good 
Heavens  !  what  an  awful  idea  !  But  Burel? 
Nancy  wouldn't  look  at  him  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know,"  I  said  slowly,  with  a 
sudden  agonising  pain  at  my  heart  which  was 
a  revelation  to  me.  Could  I  have  hoped  that 
my  plan  would  fail  ?  I  certainly  ought  not 
to  have  minded  Godfrey's  very  tardy  rise  to 
this  bait  I  had  so  persistently  and  patiently 
dangled  before  him,  and  I  pulled  myself 
together. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  girl  will  do 
when  she  is  lonely  and  unhappy,"  I  went  on. 
"  But  you  do  know  how  easy  it  is  to  please 
this  poor  child  with  a  very  little  kindness 
and  attention — don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  do,"  said  Godfrey  gloomily, 
"  though  I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

Then  I  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  me 
to  play  my  third  card,  and  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  my  friend. 

"  Dearest,"  I  wrote — "  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  I  want  you  to  go  into 
town  the  very  first  afternoon  you  can  ^et 
away,  and  have  a  photograph  taken  by  the 
best  photographer  in  the  place.  Your  people 
can't  spare  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  so 
I  must  have  the  next  best  thing.  Have  it 
done  in  the  pretty  reddish  colour,  and  wear 
your  hair  twisted  low  on  your  neck  as  I  like 
to  see  it.  I  send  a  cheque  to  pay  for  it- 
please  don't  be  angry — and  a  present  of  a 
little  white  frock  which  may  be  useful  to 
you.     Please  accept  it  with  my  dearest  love." 

Then,  as  if  it  had  been  an  afterthought — 

"Y'ou  might  wear  the  frock  when  your 
likeness  is  taken,  to  show  me  how  pretty  you 
look  in  it." 

Nancy  was  pleased  with  the  letter,  and 
still  more  pleased  with  the  dress,  as  I  had 
known  she  would  be.  -In  due  time  the 
photograph  came.  When  I  saw  it,  for  some 
unknown  reason  I  felt  more  miserable  than 
ever. 

"  This  ought  to  bring  things  to  a  climax," 
I  told  myself  grimly.  "  Godfrey  must  he 
something  more  than  a  man  if  he  can  resist 
this." 

It  was  Nancy  in  her  happiest  mood,  with 
her  large  eyes  wide  with  innocent  surprise, 
and  her  pretty,  tender  mouth  half  opened  to 
smile. 
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"  I  do  love  her,"  I  said  quickly.  "  I  know 
I  love  her,  Nancy  is  my  friend — she  shall 
alwa}^  come  first.  If — if  only  it  had  been 
anybody  bat  Godfrey  —  anybody  in  the 
n-nrld  1 " 

But  still  my  resolution  was  strong  enough 
to  carry  me  steudily  on  my  martyr's  path, 
and  I  pot  the  photograph  ia  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  drawing-room,  so  that 
when  Oodfrey  came  in,  the  same  evening,  it 
was  the  first  thing  to  catoh  hie  eye.  He  took 
it  np  and  carried  it  hastily  over  to  the  window 
in  silence. 

"  Can  it  be  Nancy  ? "  he  said  at  last. 
"  Nancy ! " 

"  Yo!."  I  know  my  voice  sounded  harsh 
and  unnatural,  but  he  didn't  notice  it, 

"  I  had  no  idea "  he  went  on,  "  I  must 

have  forgotten.  How  very  pretty  she  is ! 
Dear  little  Nancy  1" 

"  Yea,"  I  said  slowly,  feeling  all  the  time 
as  if  my  words  would  choke  me,  "  Nancy  is 
very  pretty  and— very  dear," 


id 
,  II, 

that  I  had  said  the  right  thing.  I  told 
myself  that  I  was  glad  Godfrey  was  too 
much  engrossed  iu  the  picture  to  notice 
me. 

"  Will  you  give  me  this  ? "  he  said 
presently,  still  devouring  it  with  his  eyes. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  this." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't,"  I  answered  slowly. 
"  I  don't  think  it  right  to  give  away  a  girl's 

fbotograph  without  her  permission.  Besides, 
want  it  myself.  I  am — very — fond— of 
Nancy." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  he  replied, 
lifting  his  eyes  at  last.  "  Do  you  think  I 
might  write  and  ask  her  for  one  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't,"  said  I  gravely.  "  You  see 
^she  might  misconstrue  your  motive, 
mightn't  she  ? " 

Godfrey  was  silent. 

"  She   might   think,"  I    wont  on,   "  that 

you — cared It  might  spoil  tiie  cliance 

of — the  cnrate,  say,  if  Nancy  got  a  letter 
like  that  from  yon." 
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Godfrey  looked  at  me  quickly  with  a 
puzzled  face. 

"  But  I  don't  see "  he  began. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  any  more,"  I  continued. 
"  I  am  in  Nancy's  confidence,  you  see.  She 
is  my  friend.  But  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand." 

Godfrey  said  nothing  for  a  long  time,  but 
he  looked  at  the  picture  again.  Then  his 
face  lit  up  with  a  sudden  smile  and  he  gazed 
absently  out  of  the  window. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  said  at  last ; 
"  perhaps  you  are  right." 

For  the  third  time  within  a  month  I  cried 
myself  to  sleep,  and  I  waa  not  surprised  when 
the  morning's  post  brought  a  note  from 
Godfrey.  It  was  short  and  very  much  to 
the  point. 

"  I  am  going  north,"  he  said,  "  to  fore- 
stall the  curate,  and  I  know  that  I  carry  your 
good  wishes  with  me. 

"  Sincerely  yours,  Godfrey  Forester." 

"  *  Sincerely  mine,'  "  I  said  bitterly,  "  a 
month  ago,  and  to-day  sincerely  Nancy's. 
It  is  all  over  now,  and  it  is  my  own  doing. 
I  have  broken  my  own  heart,  and  Nancy 
will  never  even  know.  She  will  never  appre- 
ciate the  sacrifice  I  have  made,  because  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  her.  I  ought  to 
be  glad ;  it  is  what  I  have  been  scheming 
for.  But  I  didn't  think  he  would  go  quite 
— so — soon.  I  didn't  think  he  would  be 
quite  so  easy  to  turn." 

More  tears,  and  the  most  unhappy  morning 
I  have  ever  spent.  Then  the  two  o'clock 
post  brought  me  ^an other  letter — this  time 
from  Nancy  herself. 

"  She  can't  have  seen  Godfrey  yet ;  she 
little  knows  the  happiness  in  store  for  her. 
She  little  knows  what  I  have  done  for  her 
sake.  I  have  staked  her  happiness  against 
my  own  heart,"  I  went  on  tragically,  "  and 
I  have  won  the  game — for  her." 

But  when  I  opened  the  letter,  I  gasped 
and  cried  aloud  in  pure  wonder.  What  a 
girl  !  oh,  what  a  girl !  Nancy  WTote  to 
tell  me  that  she  was  the  happiest  girl  alive  ; 
that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
curate,  and  that  for  her  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  world. 

**  I  can't  have  ever  really  cared  for  God- 
frey," she  wrote.  "I  think  I  must  have 
fancied  it  because  there  was  no  one  else." 

Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy ! 

I  laughed  at  first,  it  was  all  so  very  funny  ; 
and  then  I  cried,  because  everything  was  so 
very,  very  sad. 

"  I  seem  to  liave  been  making  a  pretty 


fool  of  myself,  and  Godfrey,  too,"  I  cried ; 
"  and  playing  the  martyr  all  to  no  purpose. 
I  have  made  Godfrey  loathe  me,  and  driven 
him  back  to  Nancy — who — doesn't  want 
him.  Never,  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  will 
I  meddle  again  in  other  people's  lore 
affairs." 

I  went  out  into  the  garden.  What  was 
the  use  of  wandering  about  the  house  pre- 
tending sick  headache  and  making  everyone 
else  uncomfortable  ?  I  would  go  out  into 
the  garden,  down  to  the  duckpond,  where  I 
had  first  begun  to  make  Godfrey  hate  me, 
and  have  my  cry  out  comfortably.  WearOy, 
slowly,  thoroughly  sick  at  heart,  I  crossed 
the  pleasant,  sunny  lawn  and  dragged  mj 
leaden  feet  down  the  lilac-walk  to  the  pond. 
There  was  a  flight  of  battered  stone  steps 
leading  down  to  the  water,  and  I  sat  down 
on  the  one  next  to  the  bottom  and  leaned  mj 
elbow^s  on  my  knees,  and  my  heavy  head  on 
my  hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  miserable 
sobbing.     I  was  very,  very  sorry  for  myself. 

"  It's  the  last  time  I  shall  meddle  with 
other  people's  business,"  I  said  again  ;  "  the 
very  last  time.  For  the  future  I  shall  con- 
sider my  duty  to  myself  first  of  all.  I  am 
the  most  unhappy  girl  in  the  world.  Godfrey 
hates  me,  and  I  wish  I  was  dead." 

It  was  such  a  beautiful  day,  it  seemed  a 
great  pity  I  was  too  wTetched  to  appreciate 
it.  The  old  swans  and  the  cygnets  glided 
backwards  and  forwards  at  my  feet,  and 
cried  discordantly  when  tliey  found  that  the 
usual  crusts  were  not  forthcoming  ;  the  sillj 
little  ducks  paddled  and  dived,  and  splashed 
me  with  the  green,  unsavoury  water  ;  a  happy 
lark  was  singing  far  above  me  in  the  cloud- 
less, perfect  blue  of  the  sky  ;  there  was  quite 
enough  breeze  to  temper  the  July  heat  of 
tlie  sun  and  disturb  the  duckpond  to  restless, 
sparkling  ripples  ;  there  wasn't  even  an  aim- 
less gardener's  boy  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  a 
pretence  of  an  errand  to  annoy  me;  and 
yet 

Nothing  mattered  now\  I  felt  that  I  had 
reached  the  uttermost  depth  of  misery  and 
vain  regret,  and  I  told  myself  recklessly  that 
if  the  waters  of  the  pond  had  only  been  a 
little  cleaner,  I  would  have  finished  everything 
then  and  there. 

At  this  point,  perhaps,  it  T^'as  a  good  thing 
that  I  was  roused  from  my  gloomy  reflections 
by  a  hasty  step  on  the  gravel.  Someone  wis 
comijig  down  the  lilac-walk — the  gardener's 
boy,  no  doubt.  Why  was  he  stopping  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  ? 

I  looked  round  impatiently  to  see — ^no 
gardener's  boy,  but  Godfrey  I 
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'"Thii  ii  the  fourth  act,'  he  wid." 

My  gaze  returned  silently  U>  the  silly, 
frirolouB  docks,  and  I  felt  that  this  wae 
indeed  too  much.  No  doubt  he  had  come 
to  beg  my  sympatby  for  his  rejection.  No 
doubt  he  thought  I  vi-aa  the  very  person  to 
Boothe  bis  bruised  and  battered  heart. 

"  You  are  soon  back,"  I  said  shortly. 

"  Te«."  He  came  down  the  steps  and 
seated  himself  beside  me. 

"Did  you  succeed  in  foreetalling  the 
curate  ?  "  I  went  on  lightly. 


"No." 

"No?  How  was 
tbat  ? "  piokin^  up  a 
tiny  pebble  and  hitting 
tbe  dignified  father 
swan  irreverently  on  the 
bill. 

"I  didn't  go." 

I  turned  auickly 
round  and  facca  him. 

"You  didn't  go? 
What  on  eiirth  do  you 
mean  ?  Surely  you 
can't  have  heard  yet  ? " 

Godfrey  look»i  me 
straight  in  the  eyes. 
He  is  the  most  honest- 
looking  peiwin  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  his  eyes 
are  grey.  I  tnnicd  my 
attention  to  the  ducks 
again. 

"Listen  to  me, 
Mary,"  he  said  very 
solemnly,  so  solemnly 
that  I  was  obedient 
and  did  listen  in  silence. 
"  I  didn't  go  to  see 
Nancy,"  he  began 
slowly,  "because  I 
wanted    to    be    with 


I  didn't  say  any- 
thing, bnt  all  at  once  I 
unreasonably  very  glad 

th  you  tbe  very  firet  time 

ise,  Mary.     And  until  a 

ht  you  cared  for  me." 

:  to  speak ;  but  I  couldn't 

J  say,  and  be  went  on — 

e  you  began  to  behave  in 

d  way.     I  saw  that  yon 

.  in  your  feelings  to  me, 

lie  least  understand  why, 

until  you  began  to  talk  to  me  about  Nancy." 

I  stared  at  him  in  etnpid  amazement,  and 

Godfrey  smiled. 

"  "When  you  began  to  sing  Nancy's  praises 
to  me,  from  the  moment  I  came  in  till  the 
moment  I  went  away,  I  wondered  a  little. 
Then,  if  you  remember,  you  tried  to  make 
me  jealous  by  talking  of  the  curate." 

"Yon  tvere  vary  angry."  I  found  my 
tongue  at  last. 

"  Nancy  was  a  dear  little  sister  to  me,"  he 
said  simply.  "  Though,"  with  a  smile,  "  s/ie 
never  gave  me  sisterly  advice.  The  curate 
was  the  first  person  to  help  me  to  sec  daylight. 
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But  I  didn't  really  see  what  you  were  driving 
at  till  the  photograjih  came." 

"  Yea,"  I  said  quickly,  *'  you  did  like  that 
photograph.     You  know  you  did." 

Godfrey  seemed  very  much  amused, 

"  Of  course  I  did.  But  I  had  one  at  my 
rooms  jiiHt  like  it — Nancy  sent  it  to  me  by 
the  same  post." 

"  Oh  I     Then  you  pretended " 

"  Mary,  do  you  think  I  am  the  kind  of 
man  to  be  bandied  about  from  one  girl  to 
another  ? " 

I  didn't  answer. 

"  How  could  yon  think  I  should  be  tamed 
so  easily  over  to  Nancy,  after  once  caring  for 
you  ?  " 

Still  I  was  silent.  What  a  fool  I  had  been  I 
— oh,  what  a  fool ! 

"At  firet  I  was  angry.  I  thought  you 
were  tired  of  me  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
mc,  and  so  I  played  up  tu  you  and  meant  to 
punish  you," 

"  Oh ! " 

"  But  the  day  Nancy's  picMire  came,  I 
found  all  at  once  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 
Yon  showed  me  your  real  heart  then, 
Mary." 


hands,  and  still  ne  went  on  talking. 

"  I  saw  then  that  you  thought  \ancj  ku 
fond  of  me,  and  that  you  were  tiying  to'  tarn 
me  over  to  her,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
loyalty  to  your  friend." 

Mistaken  I     How  mistaken  I  knew  noir. 

"  Of  course,  it  made  me  love  you  more  dun 
ever." 

By  this  time  Godfrey  had  taken  poaseaaion 
of  my  hand,  and  I  left  it  with  him. 

"  Then,"  I  asked  slowly,  "  why  did  joa 
write  that  hateful  letter  about  forostaiting 
the  curate  ? " 

Godfrey  was  still  smiling  heartlessly. 

"  Sheer  devilment,  I  think.  I  was  tired  of 
playing  in  your  comedy,  Mary,  and  I  thoaglit 
a  tetter  like  that  from  me  would  bring  this 
unpleasant  third  act  to  an  effective  climax." 

"  Comedy  ! "  I  murmured,  with  a  soh.  "  It 
was  no  comedy.  It  was  a  tragedy  we  were 
playing,  Godfrey.  And  what  about  kbc 
fourth  act  ? " 

Godfrey  laughed  again,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  suddenly  crying — for  pure  joy 
now— gainst  his  grey  flannel  shoulder. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  act,"  he  said. 


THE    PHYSICIAN. 

npHE  lightning  spark,  the  flowering  field, 
'    The  chentic  lore  of  every  land— 
All  nature  and  «11  science  yield 

Their  tribute  to  his  healing  hand. 

These  garnered  wonders  of  the  earth 
He  carries  to  each  home  of  pain. 

Where,  through  some  spell  of  magic  worth. 
His  gentle  strength  brings  hope  again. 

And  rooms  of  darkness  grow  to  light. 
And  life  beloved  gains  yet  a  span. 

Hail  him  who  stays  the  march  of  night, 
Qod's  present  minister  to  man  I 


M.  S.  DE  WOLFE  HOWa 


AYESHA 

THE    RETURN    OF    ''SHE." 


By    H.   RIDER    HAGGARD.* 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  return  of  "  She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed "   is  recorded  by 
Ludwig  Horace  Holl^,  Uie  friend  of  that  Leo  Vincey  whom  Ayesha  the  beautiful  loved  in  the  awful  tombs  of  Kor. 
When  the  record  begms,  the  two  men  are  living  in  an  old  house  remote  upon  the  seashore  of  Cumberland,  where 
they  have  been  slowly  recovering  from  the  horror  of  the  passing  of  Ayesha  in  the  flames — a  doom  that  seemed  one 
of  complete  extinction,  yet  was  charged  with  the  strange  last  words :   '*  I  die  not.     I  shall  come  a^ain  and  shall 
once  more  be  iieautiful.    I  swear  it — it  is  true."    On  a  sullen  August  night,  Leo  is  thrilled  by  a  vision  of  Ayesha 
in  all  her  former  loveliness.     She  beckons  him,  and  in  a  vision  his  spirit  follows  her  into  a  realm  of  snowy  t)eaks 
far  bevond  the  furthest  borders  of  Thibet.     A  sign  in  the  clouds  at  dawn  is  repeated  from  this  vision  to  both  I^o 
and  ifoUy,  and  together  they  start  for  Central  Asia.     Sixteen  years  of  toil,  struggle,  and  strange  adventure  pass, 
and  they  are  still  searching  for  *'  a  mountoin  peak  shaped  like  the  Symbol  of  Life.      After  many  wanderings  they 
find  themselves   in  a  country  where  no  European  has  ever  set  foot,  on   one  of  the   spurs  of  the  vast  Cherga 
mountains,  far  eastward  from  Turkestan.     A  perilous  ascent  into  the  unexplored  mountain  fastness  leads  them 
to  the  revelation  of  "  the  crux  ansalay  the   Symbol  of  Life  itself."      Rescued  from  drowning  by  a  beautiful 
woman  and  an  aged  man,  they  are  conducted  through   **The  Gate"  into  the  kingdom   and  city  of  Kaloon. 
Their  savionrs,  they  learn,  are  the  Khania  or  Queen  of  Kaloon,  and  a  venerable  physician  of  magical  powers. 
Is  this  woman  Ayesha?      No;  they  conjecture  her  rather  to  be   Amenartas,  who  wrote  the  ** sherd"  of  the 
former  chronicle.      She  falls  in   love   with   Leo.   and  he  and  Holly  learn  that  her  husband,  the   Khan,  is  a 
madman.      Simbri,  the  magician,  and  Atene,  the  Khania,  have  already  received  a  solemn  charge  from   the 
"Hesea"  of  a  "College"  in  the  Mountain  of   Fire  to  receive  two  strangers  and   bring  them   safely  to  the 
Iklountain.      But  Atene^s  love  for  Leo  makes  her  detain  the  travellers  awhile  in  Kaloon,  and  she  even  proposes 
that  the  Khan  shall  be  murdered  so  that  she  can  wed  Leo.     To  this  the  Englishman  replies :    "  I  go  to  ask  a 
certain  question  of  the  Oracle  on'  yonder  mountain  peak.      With  your  will  or  without  it,   I  tell  you  that  I  go, 
and  afterwards  yon  can  settle  which  is  the  stronger — the  Khania  of  Kaloon  or  the  Hesea  of  the  House  of  Fire." 
The  Khan  himself  assists  the  escape  of  tiie  travellers  for  their  further  journey,  but  his  jealousy  has  been  aroused, 
and  after  ttiey  have  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the  fire-crowned  Mountain  he  pursues  them  with  his  death-hounds. 
After  a  long  chose,  a  few  of  the  brutes,  and  the  Khan,  overtake  them,  and  a  terrible  struggle  ensues,  in  which 
Leo  and  Holly  eventually  prove  the  victors,  and  the  Khan  is  slain.     The  Khania  and  Simbri  overtake  them  and 
seek  to  persuade  them  to  return,   but  they  refuse.     The   Khania  leaves   them,   saying :   "  We  do  not  part  thus 
easily.     You  have  summoned  me  to  the  Mountain,  and  even  to  the  Mountain  I  will  follow  you.     Aye,  and  there 
I  will  meet  its  spirit.  ...  I  will  match  my  strength  and  magic  against  hers,  as  it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  do." 
On  the  Mountain  itself  they  meet  ai^n  with  Atene,  who  brings  thither  her  dead  husband  to  the  burying-place 
of  the  rulers  of  Kaloon.     From  a  priest,  Oros,  who  ^oes  with  them,  they  learn  that  for  thousands  of  years  this 
Mountain  has  been  the  home  of  a  peculiar  fire-worship,  of  which  the  head  hierophant  is  a  woman.    To  Uie  veiled 
^fpoB  of  Hes,  on  her  throne,  the  two  Englishmen  tell  of  their  wandering  search.      In  answer  to  the   challenge 
of  Atene,  the  Hesea  shows  them  a  vision  of  events  which  happened  long  ago  in  the  Caves   of  Kdr.      Picture 
nicceeds  picture  until  all  is   blank,  and   then   she  tells  how  Ayesha   first  met  Kallikrates  in  the  early  ages. 
Suddenly  she  reveals  herself  as  Ayesha;  but  to  remove  all  doubt  she  unveils  before  them,  revealing  herself  in 
all  her  withered  age.     Atene  bids  Leo  choose  between  her  and  Ayesha.     Leo  then  kneels  down  and  kisses  the 
wrinkled  head.    At  which  Atene  says:  "Thou  host  chosen.     Take  now  thy  bride  and  let  me  hence."     Ayesha 
then  b^ins  to  pray  aloud,  to  some  unseen  Power,  for  the  return  of  her  former  loveliness,  and  suddenly  she  is 
transfigured   into   radiant  beauty  once   again,  and  claims   Leo  for  the  man  whom  she  loved  of  old.    Atene  is 
baffled  in  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  mysterious  creature's  life.     Then  leading  Leo  and  Holly  through  rock-hewn 
passages  into  a  hall  beyond,  Ayesha  bids  them  ''Good-bye,"  saying:  ''Oros  will  guard  you  both,  and  lead  you 
to  me  at  the  appointed  time."    After  a  long  sleep  they  are  led  by  Oros  to  the  Sanctuary,  where,  before  a  white- 
robed  company  of  prints  and  priestesses,  Ayesha  is  seated  as  a  queen  on  a  throne.      A  ceremony  of  betrothal 
takes  pla^  after  which  Ayesha  bids  them  leave  her  alone  awhile.      Many  hours  pass  before  they  are  brought 
once  more  into  the  presence  of  Ayesha.      Then,   after  recalling  many  incidents  of  the   days  ^one  by,  Ayesha 
bids  them   '*  Seek   to   learn  no  more."     But  Leo   takes   leave  to   ask :    "  One   thing   I  do  still  seek  to  learn. 
Ayesha,  we  were  betrothed  to-night.    ^Vhcn  wilt  thou  marry  me  ?"     "  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  she  answers  hurriedlv. 
"  I  vow  to  thee  that  to-morrow  we'll  be  happy — ^aye,  to-morrow  without  fail.^' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LEO  AND  THE  LEOPARD. 

DURING  the  weeks  that  followed  these 
momentous  days,  often  and  often  I 
wondered  to  myself  whether  a  more 
traly  wretched  being  had  ever  lived  than 
the  woman,  or  the  spirit,  whom  we  knew  as 
She,  Hes,  and  Ayesha.  Whether  in  fact 
also,  or  in  onr  imagination  only,  she  had 
arisen    from  the  ashes  of  her  hideous  age 

*  Copvrigfat,  1906,  b^   H.    Rider  Haggard,    in   the 
United  States  of  America. 


into  the  full  bloom  of  perpetual  life  and 
beauty  inconceivable. 

These  things  at  least  were  certain  :  Ayesha 
had  achieved  the  secret  of  an  existence  so 
enduring  that  for  all  human  purposes  it 
might  be  called  unending.  Within  certain 
limitations — such  as  her  utter  inability  to 
foresee  the  future — undoubtedly  also,  she  was 
endued  with  powers  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  supernatural. 

Her  rule  over  the  strange  community 
amongst  whom  she  lived  was  absolute ; 
indeed,    its    members    regarded    her   as  a 
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ojoddess,  and  as  such  she  was  worshipped. 
After  marvellous  adventures,  the  man  who 
was  her  very  life,  I  might  almost  say  her  soul, 
whose  being  was  so  mysteriously  intertwined 
with  hers,  whom  she  loved  also  with  the 
in  tensest  human  passion  of  which  woman  can 
be  capable,  had  sought  her  out  in  this  hidden 
comer  of  the  world. 

More,  thrice  he  had  proved  his  unalterable 
fidelity  to  her.  First,  by  his  rejection  of  the 
royal  and  beautiful,  if  undisciplined,  Atene. 
Secondly,  by  clinging  to  Ayesha  when  she 
seemed  to  be  repulsive  to  every  natural  sense. 
Thirdly,  after  that  homage  scene  in  the 
Sanctuary  —  though  with  her  unutterable 
perfections  before  his  eyes  this  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  wonderful — by  steadfastness  in  the 
face  of  her  terrible  avowal,  true  or  false, 
that  she  had  won  her  gifts  and  him  through 
some  dim,  unholy  pact  with  the  Powers  of 
Evil,  in  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  which 
he  must  be  involved  as  the  price  of  her 
possession. 

Yet  Ayesha  was  miserable.  Even  in  her 
lightest  moods  it  was  clear  to  me  that  those 
skeletons  at  the  feast  of  which  she  had  spoken 
were  her  continual  companions.  '  Indeed, 
when  we  were  alone,  she  would  a<jknowledge 
it  in  dark  hints  and  veiled  allegories  or 
allusions.  Crushed  though  her  rival  the 
Khania  Atene  might  be,  also  she  was  still 
jealous  of  her. 

Perhaps  "  afraid  "  would  be  a  better  word, 
for  some  instinct  seemed  to  warn  Ayesha 
that  soon  or  late  her  hour  would  come  to 
Atene  again,  and  that  then  it  would  be  her 
own  turn  to  driiik  of  the  bitter  waters  of 
despair. 

What  troubled  her  more  a  thousandfold, 
however,  were  her  fears  for  Leo.  As  may 
well  1)3  understood,  to  stand  in  his  intimate 
relationship  to  this  half-divine  and  marvellous 
being,  and  yet  not  to  be  allowed  so  much  iis  to 
touch  her  lips,  did  not  conduce  to  his  physical 
or  mental  well-being,  especially  as  he  knew 
that  the  wall  of  separation  must  not  be 
climbed  for  at  least  two  years.  Little  wonder 
that  Leo  lost  appetite,  grew  thin  and  pale, 
and  could  not  sleep,  or  that  he  implored  her 
continually  to  rescind  her  decree  and  marry 
him. 

But  on  this  point  Ayesha  was  immovable. 
Instigated  thereto  by  Leo,  and  I  may  a<ld 
my  own  curiosity,  when  we  were  alone  I 
questioned  her  again  as  to  the  reasons  of  this 
self-denying  ordinance.  All  she  would  tell 
me,  however,  was  that  between  them  rose  the 
ban'ier  of  Leo's  mortalitv,  and  that  until  his 
physical  being  had  been  impregnated  with 


the  mysterious  virtue  of  the  Vapour  of  Life,  it 
was  not  wise  that  she  should  take  him  as  a 
husband. 

I  asked  her  why,  seeing  that  though  a 
long-lived  one,  she  was  still  a  woman,  where- 
on her  face  assumed  a  calm  but  terrifying 
smile,  and  she  answered — 

"  Art  so  sure,  my  Holly  ?  Tell  me,  do 
your  women  wear  such  jewels  as  that  set 
upon  my  brow  ? "  and  she  pointed  to  the 
faint  but  lambent  light  which  glowed  about 
her  forehead. 

More,  she  began  slowly  to  stroke  ber 
abundant  hair,  then  her  breast  and  l)odT. 
Wherever  her  fingers  passed,  the  mystic  light 
was  born,  until  in  that  darkened  room— for 
the  dusk  was  gathering — she  shimmered 
from  head  to  foot  like  the  water  of  a  j)ho6- 
phorescent  sea — a  being  glorious  yet  fearful 
to  behold.  Then  she  waved  her  hand,  and, 
save  for  the  gentle  radiance  on  her  brow, 
became  as  she  had  been. 

"  Art  so  sure,  my  Holly  ?  "  Ayesha  repeated. 
"  Nay,  shrink  not ;  that  flame  will  not  bum 
thee.  Mayhap  thou  didst  but  imagine  it» 
as  I  have  noted  thou  dost  imagine  many 
tilings  ;  for  surely  no  woman  could  clothe 
herself  in  light  and  live  ;  nor  has  so  much  as 
the  smell  of  fire  passed  upon  my  garments." 

Then  at  length  my  patience  was  outworn, 
and  I  grew  angry. 

"  I  am  sure  of  nothing,  Ayesha,"  I 
answered,  "except  that  thou  wilt  make  us 
mad  with  all  these  tricks  and  changes.  Say, 
art  thou  a  spirit,  then  ?  " 

"  We  are  all  spirits,"  she  said  reflectively, 
"and  I,  perhaps,  more  than  some.  Who 
can  be  certain  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  I  answered.  "Yet  I  implore, 
woman  or  spirit,  tell  me  one  thing — tell  me 
the  truth.  In  the  beginning,  vhat  wast 
thou  to  Leo,  and  what  was  he  to  thee  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  very  solemnly  and 
answered— 

"  Does  niv  memorv  deceive  me,  HoUv.  or 
is  it  Amtten  in  the  first  book  of  the  Law  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  once  I  used  to  study, 
that  the  sons  of  Heaven  came  down  to  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  found  that  they  were 
fair  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  written,"  I  answered. 

"  Then,  Holly,  might  it  not  have  chanced 
that  once  a  daughter  of  Heaven  came  down 
to  a  man  of  earth  and  loved  him  well? 
Might  it  not  chance  that  for  this  great  sin 
she,  who  had  Ixjfouled  her  immortal  staU» 
for  him,  was  doomed  to  suffer,  till  at  length 
his  love,  purified  by  pain  and  faithful  even 
to  a  memory,  was  peimitted  to  redeem  her  ? " 


a  tiMt  dsTkened  room  she  •himingred  from  b«sd  U 
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Now  at  length  I  saw  light,  and  sprang  up 
eagerly,  but  in  a  cold  voice  she  added — 

"Nay,  Holly,  cease  to  question  me,  for 
there  are  things  of  which  I  can  but  speak  to 
thee  in  figures  and  in  parables,  not  to  mock 
and  bewilder  thee,  but  because  I  must. 
Interpret  them  as  thou  wilt.  Still,  Atene 
thought  me  no  mortal,  since  she  told  us  that 
man  and  spirit  may  not  mate  ;  and  there  are 
matters  in  which  I  let  her  judgment  weigh 
with  me,  as  without  doubt  now,  as  in  other 
lives,  she  and  that  old  Shaman,  her  uncle, 
have  wisdom— aye,  and  foresight.  So  bid 
my  lord  press  me  no  more  to  wed  him,  for 
it  gives  me  pain  to  say  him  nay — ^ah  I  thou 
knowest  not  how  much. 

"  Moreover,  I  will  declare  myself  to  thee, 
old  friend  ;  whatever  else  I  be,  at  least  I  am 
too  womanly  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  my 
best  beloved  and  not  myself  be  moved.  See, 
I  have  set  a  curb  upon  desire,  and  drawn  it 
until  my  heart  bleeds  ;  but  if  he  pursues  me 
with  continual  words  and  looks  of  burning 
love,  who  knoweth  but  that  I  shall  kindle 
in  his  fiame  and  throw  the  reins  of  reason 
to  the  winds  ? 

"  Oh,  then  together  we  might  race  adown 
our  passions'  steep  ;  together  dare  the  torrent 
that  rages  at  its  foot,  and  there,  perchance, 
l)e  whelmed  or  torn  asunder  I  Nay,  nay, 
another  space  of  journeying,  but  a  little 
space,  and  we  reach  the  bridge  my  wisdom 
found,  and  cross  it  safely,  and  beyond  for 
ever  ride  on  at  ease  through  the  happy 
meadows  of  our  love." 

Then  she  was  silent,  nor  would  she  speak 
more  upon  the  matter.  Also — ^and  this  was 
the  worst  of  it — even  now  I  was  not  sure 
that  she  told  me  the  truth,  or,  at  any  rate, 
all  of  it,  for  to  Ayesha's  mind  truth  was 
many  coloured  as  are  the  rays  of  light 
thrown  from  the  different  faces  of  a  cut 
jewel.  We  never  could  be  certain  which 
shade  of  it  she  was  pleased  to  present,  who, 
whether  by  preference  or  of  necessity,  as  she 
herself  had  said,  spoke  of  such  secrets  in 
figures  of  speech  and  parables. 

It  is  a  fact  that  to  this  hour  I  do  not 
know  whether  Ayesha  was  spirit  or  woman, 
or,  as  I  suspct,  a  blend  of  both.  I  do  not 
know  the  limits  of  her  powers,  or  if  that 
elaborate  story  of  the  beginning  of  her  love 
for  Leo  was  true — which  personally  I  doubt 
— or  but  a  fable,  invented  by  her  mind,  and 
through  it,  as  she  had  hinted,  pictured  on 
the  flame  for  her  own  hidden  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  when  first  we  saw 
her  on  the  Mountain,  she  was  really  old  and 
hideous,  or  did  but  put  on  that  shape  in  our 


eyes  in  order  to  test  her  lover.  I  do  not 
know  whether,  as  the  priest  Oros  bore  witneBS 
— which  he  may  well  have  been  bidden  to 
do — her  spirit  passed  into  the  body  of  the 
dead  priestess  of  Hes,  or  whether,  when 
she  seemed  to  perish  there  so  miserably,  her 
body  and  her  soul  were  wafted  straightway 
from  the  caves  of  Kdr  to  this  Central  Asian 
peak. 

I  do  not  know  why,  as  she  was  so  powerful, 
she  did  not  come  to  seek  us,  instead  of 
leaving  us  to  seek  her  through  so  many 
weary  years,  though  I  suggest  that  some 
superior  force  forl»de  her  to  do  more  than 
companion  us  unseen,  watching  our  every 
act,  reading  our  every  thought,  until  at 
length  we  reached  the  predestined  place 
and  hour.  Also,  as  w  ill  appear,  there  were 
other  things  of  which  this  is  not  the  time 
to  speak,  whereby  I  am  still  more  tortnred 
and  perplexed. 

In  short,  I  know  nothing,  except  that  my 
existence  has  been  intertangled  with  one  of 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  world;  that  the 
glorious  being  called  Ayesha  won  the  secret 
of  life  from  whatever  power  holds  it  in  its 
keeping ;  that  she  alleged — although  of  this, 
remember,  we  have  no  actual  proof — such 
life  was  to  be  attained  by  baching  in  a 
certain  emanation,  vapour,  or  essence ;  that 
she  was  possessed  by  a  passion  not  easy  to 
understand,  but  terrific  in  its  force  and  im- 
mortal in  its  nature,  concentrated  upon  one 
other  being  and  one  alone.  That  through 
this  passion  also  some  angry  fate  smote  her 
again,  again,  and  yet  again,  making  of  her 
countless  davs  a  burden,  and  leading  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  which  knew  aU,  but 
could  foreknow  nothing,  into  abysses  of 
anguish,  suspense,  and  disappointment  such 
as — Heaven  be  thanked  I — we  common  men 
and  women  are  not  called  upon  to  plumb. 

For  the  rest,  should  human  eyes  ever  fall 

upon  it,  each  reader  must  form  his  own 

opinion  of  this  history,  its  true  interpretation 

and  significance.     These  and  the  exact  parts 

played  bv  Atene  and  myself  in  its  develoj*- 

ment,  I  hope  to  solve  shortly,  though  not 

here. 

«  «  «  •  • 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  the  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  Ayesha  was  devoured  with  anxiety 
about  Leo.  Except  in  tliis  matter  of 
marriage,  his  every  wish  was  satisfied,  and, 
indeed,  forestalled.  Thus  he  was  never 
again  asked  to  share  in  any  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Sanctuary,  though,  indeed, 
stripped  of  its  rites  and  spiritual  symhols, 
the  religion  of  the  College  of  Hes  proved 
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pure  and  harmless  enough.  It  was  but  a 
diluted  version  of  the  Osiris  and  Isis  worship 
of  old  Egypt,  from  which  it  had  been  in- 
herited, mixed  with  the  Central  Asian  belief 
in  the  transmigration  or  reincarnation  of 
Boiils  and  the  possibility  of  drawing  near  to 
the  ultimate  Godhead  by  holiness  of  thought 
and  life. 

In  fact,  the  Head  Priestess  and  Oracle  was 
only  worshipped  as  a  representative  of  the 
Divinity,  while  the  temporal  aims  of  the 
College  in  practice  were  confined  to  good 
works,  although  it  is  true  that  they  still 
sighed  for  their  lost  authority  over  the 
country  of  Kaloon.  Thus  they  had  hospitals, 
and  during  the  long  and  severe  winters,  when 
the  Tribes  of  the  Mountain  slopes  were 
often  driven  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  gave 
liberally  to  the  destitute  from  their  stores  of 
food. 

IjCo  liked  to  be  with  Ayesha  continually, 
80  we  spent  each  evening  in  her  company, 
and  much  of  the  day  also,  until  she  found 
that  this  inactivity  told  upon  him  who  for 
years  had  been  accustomed  to  endure  every 
rigour  of  climate  in  the  open  air.  After  this 
came  home  to  her— although  she  was  always 
haunted  by  terror  lest  any  accident  should 
befall  him — Ayesha  insisted  upon  his  going 
out  to  kiU  the  wild  sheep  and  the  ibex,  which 
lived  in  numbers  on  ^e  Mountain  ridges, 
placing  him  in  the  charge  of  the  chiefs  and 
huntsmen  of  the  Tribes,  with  whom  thus  he 
became  well  acquainted.  In  this  exercise, 
however,  I  accompanied  him  but  rarely,  as, 
if  used  too  much,  my  arm  still  gave  me 
pain. 

Once,  indeed,  such  an  accident  did  happen. 
I  was  seated  in  the  garden  with  Ayesha  and 
watching  her.  Her  head  rested  on  her  hand, 
and  she  was  looking  with  her  wide  eyes, 
across  which  the  swift  thoughts  passed  like 
clouds  over  a  windy  sky,  or  dreams  through 
the  mind  of  a  sleeper— looking  out  vacantly 
towards  the  Mountain  snows.  Seen  thus,  her 
loveliness  was  inexpressible,  amazing  ;  merely 
to  gaze  upon  it  was  an  intoxication.  Con- 
templating it,  I  undei'stood  indeed  that,  like 
Uy  tnat  of  the  fabled  Helen,  this  gift  of  hers 
alone — and  it  was  but  one  of  many — must 
Lave  caused  infinite  sorrows  had  she  ever 
been  permitted  to  display  it  to  the  world.  It 
woaJd  have  driven  humanity  to  madness  :  the 
men  with  longings  and  the  women  with 
jealonsy  and  hate. 

And  yet  in  what  did  her  surpassing  beauty 
lie  ?  Ayesha's  face  and  form  were  perfect, 
it  is  true ;  but  so  are  those  of  some  other 
women.   Not  in  these,  then,  did  it  live  alone, 


but  rather,  I  think,  especially  while  what  I 
may  call  her  liuman  moods  were  on  her,  in 
the  soft  mystery  that  dwelt  upon  her  features 
and  gathered  and  changed  in  her  splendid 
eyes.  Some  such  mystery  may  be  seen, 
however  faintly,  on  the  faces  of  certain  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  sculptors  ;  but 
Ayesha  it  clothed  like  an  ever-present  atmo- 
sphere, suggesting  a  glory  that  was  not  of 
earth,  making  her  divine. 

As  I  gazed  at  her  and  wondered  thus,  of  a 
sudden  she  became  terribly  agitated,  and, 
pointing  to  a  shoulder  of  the  Mountain  miles 
and  miles  away,  said — 

"  Look ! " 

I  looked,  but  saw  nothing  except  a  sheet 
of  distant  snow. 

"  Blind  fool  I  canst  thou  not  sec  that  my 
loi-d  is  in  danger  of  his  life  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Nay,  I  forgot,  thou  hast  no  vision.  Take 
it  now  from  me  and  look  again";  and  laying 
her  hand,  from  which  a  strange,  numbing 
current  seemed  to  flow,  upon  my  head,  she 
muttered  some  swift  words. 

Instantly  my  eyes  were  opened,  and,  not 
upon  the  distant  Mountain,  but  in  the  air 
before  me  as  it  were,  I  saw  Leo  rolling  over 
and  over  at  grips  with  a  great  snow-leopard, 
whilst  the  chief  and  huntsmen  with  him  ran 
round  and  round,  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
pierce  the  savage  bnite  with  their  spears  and 
yet  leave  him  unharmed. 

Ayesha,  rigid  with  terror,  swayed  to  and 
fro  at  my  side,  till  presently  the  end  came, 
for  I  could  see  Leo  drive  his  long  knife  into 
the  bowels  of  the  leopard,  which  at  once 
grew  limp,  separated  from  him,  and  after  a 
struggle  or  two  in  the  bloodstained  snow,  lay 
still.  Then  he  rose,  laughing  and  pointing 
to  his  rent  garments,  whilst  one  of  the 
huntsmen  came  forward  and  began  to 
Ivmdage  some  wounds  in  his  hands  and 
thigh  with  strips  of  linen  torn  from  his 
under-robe. 

The  vision  vanished  suddenly  as  it  had 
come,  and  I  felt  Ayesha  leaning  heavily  upon 
my  shoulder  like  any  other  frightened  woman, 
and  heard  her  gasp — 

"  That  danger  also  has  passed  by,  but  how 
many  are  there  to  follow  ?  Oh,  tormented 
heart !  how  long  canst  thou  endure  ?  " 

Then  her  wrath  flamed  up  against  the 
chief  and  his  huntsmen,  and  she  summoned 
messengers  and  sent  them  out  at  speed  with 
a  litter  and  ointments,  bidding  them  to  bear 
back  the  lord  Leo  and  to  bring  his  com- 
panions to  her  very  presence. 

*'Thou  seest  what  days  are  mine,  my  Holly 
—aye,  and  have  been  these  many  years,"  she 
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said ;  "  but  those  hounds  shall  pay  me  for 
this  agony ! " 
Nor  would  she  suffer  me  to  reason  with 

her. 

«  *  «  «  » 

Four  hours  later,  Leo  returned,  limping 
after  the  litter  in  which,  instead  of  himself, 
for  whom  it  was  sent,  lay  a  Mountain  sheep 
and  the  skin  of  the  snow-leopard,  that  he  had 
placed  there  to  save  the  huntsmen  the  labour 
of  carrying  them.  Ayesha  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  hall  of  her  dwelling,  and  gliding 
to  him — I  cannot  say  she  walked — over- 
whelmed him  with  mingled  solicitude  and 
reproaches.    He  listened  awhile,  then  asked — 

"How  dost  thou  know  anything  of  this 
matter  ?  The  leopard  skin  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  thee." 

"  I  know  because  I  saw,"  she  answered. 
"  The  worst  hurt  was  above  thy  knee  ;  hast 
thou  dressed  it  with  the  salve  I  sent  ? " 

"  Not  I,"  he  said.  "  But  thou  hast  not 
left  this  Sanctuary ;  how  didst  thou  see  ? 
By  thy  magic  ?  " 

"  If  thou  wilt.  At  least  I  saw  ;  and  Holly 
also  saw  thee  rolling  in  the  snow  with  that 
fieroe  brute,  while  those  ciirs  ran  round  like 
scared  children." 

"  I  am  weary  of  this  magic,"  interrupted 
Leo  crossly.  "  Cannot  a  man  be  left  alone 
for  an  hour  even  with  a  leopard  of  the 
Mountain  ?    As  for  those  brave  men " 

At  this  moment  Oros  entered  and  whispered 
something,  bowing  low. 

"As  for  those  '  brave  men,'  I  will  deal  with 
them,"  said  Ayesha  with  bitter  emphasis,  and 
covering  herself — for  she  never  appeared  un- 
veiled to  the  people  of  the  Mountain— she 
swept  from  the  place. 

'*  Where  has  she  gone,  Horace  ?  "  asked 
Leo.  "  To  one  of  her  services  in  the 
Sanctuary  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  if  so, 
I  think  it  will  be  that  chief's  burial  service." 

"  Will  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  and  instantly 
limped  after  her. 

A  minute  or  two  later,  I  thought  it  wise  to 
follow.  In  the  Sanctuary  a  curious  scene 
was  in  progress.  Ayesha  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  statue.  Before  her,  very  much 
frightened,  knelt  a  brawny,  red-haired  chief- 
tain and  five  of  his  followers,  who  still 
carried  their  hunting-spears,  while  with 
folded  arms  and  an  exceedingly  grim  look 
upon  his  face,  Leo,  who,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, had  already  interfered  and  been 
silenced,  stood  upon  one  side  listening  to 
what  passed.  At  a  little  distance  behind 
were  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  Temple  guards, 


men  armed  with  swords  and  picked  for  their 
strength  and  stature. 

Ayesha,  in  her  sweetest  voice,  was  question- 
ing the  men  as  to  how  the  leopard,  of  which 
the  skin  lay  before  her,  had  come  to  attack 
Leo.  The  chief  answered  that  they  had 
tracked  the  brute  to  its  lair  between  two 
rocks  ;  that  one  of  them  had  gone  in  and 
wounded  it,  whereon  it  sprang  upon  him  and 
struck  him  down  ;  that  then  the  lord  Leo 
had  engaged  it  while  the  man  escaped,  and 
was  also  struck  down,  after  which,  rolling 
with  it  on  the  ground,  he  stabbed  and  slew 
the  animal.    That  was  all. 

"  No,  not  all,"  said  Ayesha  ;  "  for  you  for- 
get, cowards  that  you  are,  that,  keeping 
yourselves  in  safety,  you  left  my  lord  to  the 
fury  of  this  beast.  Good.  Drive  them  out 
on  to  the  Mountain,  there  to  perish  also  at 
the  fangs  of  beasts,  and  make  it  known  that 
he  who  gives  them  food  or  shelter  dies  !  " 

Offering  no  prayer  for  pity  or  excuse,  the 
chief  and  his  followere  rose,  bowed,  and 
turned  to  go. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  comrades,"  said  Leo ; 
"  and,  chief,  give  me  your  arm  ;  my  scratch 
grows  stiff;  I  cannot  walk  fast.  We  will 
finish  this  hunt  together." 

"  What  doest  thou  ?  Art  mad  ?  "  asked 
Ayesha. 

"I  know  not  whether  I  am  mad,"  he 
answered,  "  but  I  know  that  thou  art  wicked 
and  unjust.  Look,  now,  than  these  hunters 
none  bmver  ever  breathed.  That  man" — 
and  he  pointed  to  the  one  whom  the  leopard 
had  struck  down — "  took  my  place  and  went 
in  before  me  because  I  ordered  that  we 
should  attack  the  creature,  and  thus  was 
felled.  As  thou  seest  all,  thou  mightest  have 
seen  this  also.  Then  it  sprang  on  me,  and 
the  rest  of  these,  my  friends,  ran  round 
waiting  a  chance  to  strike,  which  at  first 
they  could  not  do,  unless  they  would  have 
killed  me  with  it,  since  I  and  the  brute 
rolled  over  and  over  in  the  snow.  As  it  was, 
one  of  them  seized  it  with  his  bare  hands  : 
look  at  the  teeth-marks  on  his  arm.  So  if 
they  are  to  perish  on  the  Mountain,  I,  who 
am  the  man  to  blame,  perish  with  them." 

Now,  while  the  hunters  looked  at  him 
with  fervent  gratitude  in  thek  eyes,  Ayesha 
thought  a  little,  then  said,  cleverly  enough — 

"  In  truth,  my  lord  Leo,  had  I  known  all 
the  tale,  well  mightest  thou  have  named  me 
wicked  and  unjust ;  but  I  knew  only  what  I 
saw,  and  out  of  their  own  mouths  did  I 
condemn  them.  My  servants,  my  lord  here 
has  pleaded  for  you,  and  you  are  forgiven  ; 
more,  he  who  rushed  in  upon  the  leopard, 
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and  he  who  seized  it  with  his  hands,  shall  be 
rewarded  and  advanced.  Go  ;  but  I  warn 
you,  if  you  suffer  my  lord  to  come  into  more 
danger,  you  shall  not  escape  so  easily  again." 

So  they  bowed  and  went,  still  blessing  Leo 
with  their  eyes,  since  death  by  exposure  on 
the  Mountam  snows  was  the  most  terrible 
form  of  punishment  known  to  these  people, 
and  one  only  inflicted  by  the  direct  order  of 
Hes  upon  murderers  or  other  great  criminals. 
«  *  «  »  » 

When  we  had  left  the  Sanctuary,  and  were 
alone  again  in  the  hall,  the  storm  that  I  had 
seen  gathering  upon  Leo's  face  broke  in 
earnest.  Ayesha  renewed  her  inquiries  about 
his  wounds,  and  wished  to  caU  Oros,  the 
physician,  to  dress  them,  and  as  he  refused 
this,  offered  to  do  so  herself.  He  begged 
that  she  would  leave  his  wounds  alone,  and 
then,  his  great  beard  bristling  with  wrath, 
asked  her  solemnly  if  he  were  a  child  in 
arms,  a  query  so  absurd  that  I  could  not 
help  laughing. 

Then  he  scolded  her  —  yes,  he  scolded 
Ayesha  1  Wishing  to  know  what  she  meant 
(1)  by  spying  upon  him  with  her  magic,  an 
evil  gift  that  he  had  always  disliked  and 
mistrusted  ;  (2)  by  condemning  brave  and 
excellent  men,  his  good  friends,  to  a  death 
of  fiendish  cruelty  upon  such  evidence — or, 
rather,  out  of  temper,  on  no  evidence  at  all ; 
and  (8)  by  giving  him  into  charge  of  them, 
as  though  he  were  a  little  boy,  and  telling 
them  that  they  would  have  to  answer  for  it 
if  he  were  hurt :  he  who,  in  his  time,  had 
killed  every  sort  of  big  game  known,  and 
passed  through  some  perils  and  encounters  ? 

Thus  he  beat  her  with  his  words,  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  Ayesha,  in  this  being  more 
than  woman,  submitted  to  the  chastisement 
meekly.  Yet,  had  any  other  man  dared  to 
address  her  with  roughness  even,  I  doubt  not 
that  his  speech  and  his  life  would  have  come 
to  a  swift  and  simultaneous  end,  for  I  knew 
that  now,  as  of  old,  she  could  slay  by  the 
mere  effort  of  her  will.  But  she  did  not 
slay  ;  she  did  not  even  threaten,  only,  as  any 
other  loving  woman  might  have  done,  she 
began  to  cry.  Yes,  great  tears  gathered  in 
those  lovely  eyes  of  hers,  and,  rolling  one  by 
one  down  her  face,  fell — for  her  head  was 
bent  humbly  forward — like  heavy  raindrops 
on  the  marble  floor. 

At  the  sight  of  this  touching  evidence  of 
her  human,  loving  heart,  all  Leo's  anger 
melted.  Now  it  was  he  who  grew  penitent 
and  prayed  her  pardon  humbly.  She  gave 
him  her  hand  in  token  of  forgiveness, 
saying— 


"  Let  others  speak  to  me  as  they  will " 
(sorry  should  I  have  been  to  try  it !),  "  bat 
from  thee,  Leo,  I  cannot  bear  hanh 
words.  Oh,  thou  art  cruel,  cruel !  In  what 
have  I  offended  ?  Can  I  help  it  if  my  spirit 
keeps  its  watch  upon  thee,  as,  indeed,  though 
thou  knewest  it  not,  it  has  done  ever  since 
we  parted  yonder  in  the  Place  of  Life  ?  Can 
I  help  it  if,  like  some  mother  who  sees  her 
little  child  at  play  upon  a  mountain's  edge, 
my  soul  is  torn  with  agony  when  I  know 
thee  to  be  in  dangers  that  I  am  powerless  to 
prevent  or  share  ?  What  are  the  livcB  of  a 
few  half-wild  huntsmen,  that  I  should  let 
them  weigh  for  a  single  breath  against  thj 
safety,  seeing  that  if  I  slew  these,  others 
would  be  more  careful  of  thee  ?  Whereas  if 
I  slay  them  not,  they  or  their  fellows  may 
even  lead  thee  into  perils  that  would  bring 
about— thy  death  I^''  and  she  gasped  widi 
horror  at  the  word, 

"  Listen,  beloved,"  said  Leo.  "  The  life 
of  the  humblest  of  those  men  is  of  as  much 
value  to  him  as  mine  is  to  me,  and  thou  hast 
no  more  right  to  kill  him  than  thou  hast  to 
kill  me.  It  is  evil  that,  because  thou  carest 
for  me,  thou  shouldst  suffer  thy  love  to  draw 
thee  into  cruelty  and  crime.  If  thou  art 
afraid  for  me,  then  clothe  me  with  that 
immortality  of  thine,  which,  although  I 
dread  it  somewhat,  holding  it  a  thing  un- 
holy, and,  on  this  earth,  not  |X!rmitt^  by 
my  Faith,  I  should  still  rejoice  to  inherit  for 
thy  dear  s^ike,  knowing  that  then  we  oonid 
never  more  be  parted.  Or  if,  as  thou  sayest, 
this  as  yet  thou  canst  not  do,  then  let  us  be 
wed,  and  take  what  fortune  gives  us.  All 
men  must  die ;  but  at  least,  before  I  die  I 
shall  have  been  happy  with  thee  for  a  while 
— yes,  if  only  for  a  sinde  hour." 

"  Would  that  I  dared  ! "  Ayesha  answered, 
with  a  little  piteous  motion  of  her  baud. 
"  Oh !  urge  me  no  more,  Leo,  lest  that^  at 
last,  I  should  take  the  risk  and  lead  thee 
down  a  dreadful  road.  Leo,  hast  thou  never 
heard  of  the  love  which  slays,  or  of  the 
poison  that  may  lurk  in  the  cup  of  joy  too 
perfect  ?  " 

Then,  as  though  she  feared  herself,  Ayesha 
turned  from  him  and  fled. 

*  ♦  *  *  « 

Thus  this  matter  ended.  In  itself  it  was 
not  a  great  one,  for  Leo's  hurts  were  mere 
scratches,  and  the  hunters,  instead  of  lieing 
killed,  were  promoted  to  be  members  of  his 
bodyguard.  Yet  it  told  us  many  things. 
For  instance,  that  whenever  she  chose  to  do 
so,  Ayesha  had  the  power  of  perceiving  all 
Leo's   movements  from  afar,  and  even   of 


' '  Drive  tbem  ont  on  to  the  MonnUin  ! ' " 


conimiuiicatiDe  her  strength  of  mental  vision 
to  others,  although  to  help  him  in  any 
pndicameiit  she  appeared  to  have  no  power, 
which,  of  oooTBe,  accounted  for  the  hideous 
and  ever-present  might  of  her  anxiety. 

Think  what  it  would  be  to  any  one  of  us 
were  we  mysteriomly  acquainted  with  every 
open  danger,  every  risk  of  sickness,  every 
secret  perU  through  which  our  best-beloved 
must  pass  !  To  see  the  rock  trembling  to  its 
taU,  and  they  loitering  beneath   it ;   to  see 


them  drink  of  water,  and  know  it  full  of 
foulest  poison  ;  to  see  them  embark  upon  a 
ship,  and  be  aware  that  it  was  doomed  to 
sink,  but  not  to  be  able  to  warn  them  or  to 
prevent  them  !  Surely  no  mortal  brain  could 
endure  such  constant  terrors,  since  hour  by 
hour  the  arrows  of  death  flit  unseen  and 
unheard  past  the  breasts  of  each  of  us,  till 
at  length  one  finds  its  home  there. 

What,  then,  must  Ayesha  have  sufferwl, 
watching  with  her  spirit's  eyes  all  the  hair- 
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breadth  escapes  of  our  journeyings  ?  When, 
for  instance,  in  the  beginning  she  saw  Leo  at 
my  house  in  Cumberland  about  to  kill  him- 
self in  his  madness  and  despair,  and  by  some 
mighty  effort  of  her  superhuman  will,  wrung 
from  whatever  Power  it  was  that  held  her  in 
its  fearful  thraldrom,  the  strength  to  hurl 
her  soul  across  the  world,  and  thereby  in  his 
sleep  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  the  hiding- 
place  where  he  would  find  her  ?  Or — to 
take  one  more  example  out  of  many  — 
when  she  saw  him  hanging  by  that  slender 
thread  of  yak's-hide  from  the  face  of  the 
waterfall  of  ice,  and  herself  remained  unable 
to  save  him,  or  even  to  look  forward  for  a 
single  moment  and  learn  whether  or  no  he 
was  about  to  meet  a  hideous  death,  in  which 
event  she  must  live  on  alone  until  in  some 
dim  age  he  was  born  again  ? 

Nor  can  her  sorrows  have  ended  with  these 
more  material  fears,  since  others  as  piercing 
must  have  haunted  her.  Imagine,  for  in- 
stance, the  agonies  of  her  jealous  heart  when 
she  knew  her  lover  to  be  exposed  to  the 
temptations  incident  to  his  solitary  existence, 
and  more  especially  to  those  of  her  ancient 
rival  Atene,  who,  by  Ayesha's  own  account, 
had  once  been  his  wife.  Imagine  also  her 
fears  lest  time  and  human  change  should 
do  their  natural  work  on  him,  so  that,  by 
degrees,  the  memory  of  her  wisdom  and  her 
strength  and  the  image  of  her  loveliness 
faded  from  his  thought,  and  with  them  his 
desire  for  her  company  ;  thus  leaving  her, 
who  had  endured  so  long,  forgotten  and 
alone  at  last ! 

Truly,  the  Power  that  limited  our  percep- 
tions did  so  in  purest  mercy,  for  were  it 
otherwise  with  us,  our  race  would  go  mad 
and  perish  raving  in  its  terrors. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Ayesha,  great, 
tormented  soul,  thinking  to  win  life  and  love 
eternal  and  most  glorious,  was  in  truth  but 
another  blind  Pandora.  From  her  stolen 
casket  of  beauty  and  superhuman  power  had 
leapt  into  her  l)osom,  there  to  dwell  un- 
ceasingly, a  hundred  torturing  demons,  of 
whose  wings  mere  mortal  kind  do  but  feel 
the  far-off,  icy  shadowing. 

Yes ;  and  that  the  parallel  might  be 
complete,  Hope  alone  still  lingered  in  that 
rifled  chest. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ayesha's  alchemy. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  incident  of  the  snow- 
leopard  that  one  of  these  demon  familiars  of 
Ayesha's,   her  infinite  ambition,   made    its 


formidable  appearance.  When  we  had  dined 
with  her  in  the  evening,  Ayesha's  habit  vi-as 
to  discuss  plans  for  our  mighty  and  unending 
future,  that  awful  inheritance  which  she  had 
promised  to  us. 

Here  I  must  explain,  if  I  have  not  done 
so  already,  that  she  had  graciously  informed 
me  that,  notwithstanding  my  refusal  in  past 
years  of  such  a  priceless  opportunity,  I  also 
was  to  be  allowed  to  bathe  my  superannuated 
self  in  the  vital  fires,  though  in  what  guise  I 
should  emerge  from  them,  like  Herodotus 
when  he  treats  of  the  mysteries  of  old  Egypt, 
if  she  knew,  she  did  not  think  it  lawful  to 
reveal. 

Secretly  I  hoped  that  my  outward  man 
might  change  for  the  better,  as  the  prospect 
of  being  fixed  for  ever  in  the  shape  of  ray 
present  and  somewhat  nnpleasing  personality 
did  not  appeal  to  me  as  attractive.  In  truth, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  matter  had  an 
academic  rather  than  an  actual  interest,  such 
as  we  take  in  a  fairy  tale,  since  I  did  not 
believe  that  I  should  ever  put  on  this  kind 
of  immortality.  Nor,  I  may  add,  now  as 
before,  was  I  at  all  certain  that  I  wished  to 
do  so. 

These  plans  of  Ayesha's  were  far-reaching 
and,  indeed,  terrific.  Her  acquaintance  with 
the  modern  world,  its  political  and  social 
developments,  was  still  strictly  limited ;  for 
if  she  had  the  power  to  follow  its  growth  and 
activities,  certainly  it  wtis  one  of  which  she 
made  no  use.  In  pi'actice  her  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  what  she  had 
gathered  during  the  few  brief  talks  which 
took  place  l^etween  us  upon  this  subject  in 
past  time  at  Kdr.  Now  her  thirst  for  in- 
formation was  insatiable,  although  it  is  tame 
that  ours  was  scarcely  up  to  date,  seeing  that 
ever  since  we  lost  toucn  with  the  civilised 
peoples — namely,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or 
so — we  had  been  as  much  buried  as  she  was 
herself. 

Still,  we  were  able  to  describe  to  her  the 
condition  of  the  nations  and  their  affiaiis  as 
they  were  at  the  period  when  we  bade  them 
farewell,  and,  more  or  less  incorrectly,  to 
draw  maps  of  the  various  countries  and  their 
boundaries,  over  which  she  pondered  long. 

The  Chinese  were  the  people  in  whom  she 
proved  to  be  most  interested,  perhaps  because 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  Mongolian  type 
and,  like  ourselves,  understood  a  good  many 
of  their  dialects.  Also  she  had  a  motive  for 
her  studies,  which  one  night  she  revealed  to 
us  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  fashioD. 

Those  who  have  read  the  first  part  of  her 
history,   which    I    left  in   England    to    be 
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published,  may  remember  that  when  we 
found  her  at  Kdr,  She  horrified  us  by  ex- 
pressing  a  determination  to  possess  herself  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
belonged  to  that  country.  Now,  however, 
like  her  powers,  her  ideas  had  grown,  for  she 
purposed  to  make  Leo  the  absolute  monarch 
of  the  world.  In  vain  did  he  assure  her 
most  earnestly  that  he  desired  no  such 
empire.  She  merely  laughed  at  him  and 
said — 

"If  I  arise  amidst  the  Peoples,  I  must 
rule  the  Peoples,  for  how  can  I  take  a  second 
place  among  mortal  men  ?  And  thou,  my 
Leo,  rulest  me ;  yes,  mark  the  truth,  thou 
art  my  master  !  Therefore  it  is  plain  that 
thou  wilt  be  the  master  of  this  earth — ^aye, 
and  perchance  of  others  which  do  not  yet 
appear,  for  of  these  also  I  know  something, 
and,  I  think,  can  reach  them  if  I  will,  though 
hitherto  I  have  had  no  mind  that  way.  My 
true  life  has  not  yet  begun.  Its  little  space 
within  this  world  has  been  filled  with  thonght 
and  care  for  thee — in  waiting  till  thou  wast 
bom  again,  and  during  these  last  years  of 
separation,  until  thou  didst  return. 

"But  now  a  few  more  months,  and  the 
days  of  preparation  past,  endowed  with  energy 
eternal,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and 
with  a  strength  that  can  bend  the  mountains 
or  turn  the  ocean  from  its  bed,  and  we  begin 
to  be.  Oh,  how  I  sicken  for  that  hour 
when  first,  like  twin  stars  new  to  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  we  break  in  our  immoital 
splendour  upon  the  astonished  sight  of  men  ! 
It  will  please  me,  I  tell  thee,  Leo,  it  will 
please  me  to  see  Powers,  Principalities,  and 
Dominions,  marshalled  by  their  kings  and 
governors,  bow  themselves  before  our  thrones 
and  hambly  crave  the  liberty  to  do  our  will. 
At  least,"  she  added,  "  it  will  please  me  for 
a  little  time,  until  we  seek  higher  things." 

So  she  spoke,  while  the  radiance  upon  her 
brow  increased  and  spread  itself,  gleaming 
above  her  like  a  golden  fan,  and  her 
slombroas  eyes  took  fire  from  it  till,  to  my 
thooght,  they  became  glowing  mirrors  in 
which  I  saw  pomp  enthroned  and  suppliant 
peoples  pass. 

"And  how,"  asked  Leo,  with  something 
like  a  groan — for  this  vision  of  universal  rule 
viewed  from  afar  did  not  seem  to  charm  him 
— ^  how,  Ayesha,  wilt  thou  bring  these  things 
about  ?  " 

**  How,  my  Leo  ?  Why,  easily  enough. 
For  many  nights  I  have  listened  to  the  wise 
discourses  of  our  Holly  here — at  least,  he 
thinks  them  wise,  who  still  has  so  much  to 
learn ;  and  pored  over  his  crooked   maps, 


comparing  them  with  those  that  are  written 
in  my  memory,  who  of  late  have  had  no  time 
for  the  study  of  such  little  matters.  Also  I 
have  weighed  and  pondered  your  reports  of 
the  races  of  this  world — their  various  follies, 
their  futile  struggling  for  wealth  and  small 
supremacies ;  and  I  have  deteimined  that  it 
would  be  wise  and  kind  to  weld  them  to  one 
whole,  setting  ourselves  at  the  head  of  them 
to  direct  their  destinies,  and  cause  wars, 
sickness,  and  poverty  to  cease,  so  that  these 
creatures  of  a  little  day  "  ("  epJiemeridte  "  was 
the  word  she  used)  "  may  live  happy  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

"  Now,  were  it  not  because  of  thy  strange 
shrinking  from  bloodshed,  however  politic 
and  needful — for  my  Leo,  as  yet  thou  art  no 
true  philosopher — this  were  quickly  done, 
since  I  can  command  a  weapon  which  would 
crush  their  armouries  and  whelm  their  navies 
in  the  deed ;  yes,  I,  whom  even  the  lightnings 
and  Nature's  elemental  powers  must  obey. 
But  thou  shrinkest  from  the  sight  of  death, 
and  thou  believest  that  Heaven  would  be  dis- 
pleased because  I  make  myself — or  am  chosen 
— the  instrument  of  Heaven.  Well,  so  let  it 
be,  for  thy  will  is  mine,  and  therefore  we  will 
tread  a  gentler  path." 

"  And  how  wilt  thou  perauade  the  kings 
of  the  earth  to  place  their  crowns  upon  thy 
head  ?  "  I  asked,  astonished. 

"  By  causing  their  peoples  to  offer  them  to 
us,"  she  answered  suavely.  "  Oh  !  Holly, 
Holly,  how  narrow  is  thy  mind,  how  strained 
the  quality  of  thine  imagination !  Set  its 
poor  gates  ajar,  I  pray,  and  bethink  thee. 
When  we  appear  among  men,  scattering  gold 
to  satisfy  their  want,  clad  in  terrifying  power, 
in  dazzling  beauty,  and  in  immortality  of 
days,  will  they  not  cry  :  *  Be  ye  our  monarchs 
and  rule  over  us '  ?  "  • 

"  Perhaps,"  I  answered  dubiously  ;  "  but 
where  wilt  thou  appear  ?  " 

She  took  a  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
which  I  had  drawn,  and,  placing  her  finger 
upon  Pekin,  said — 

"There  is  the  place  that  shall  be  our 
home  for  some  few  centuries — say  three,  or 
five,  or  seven,  should  it  take  so  long  to  shape 
this  people  to  my  liking  and  our  purposes. 
I  have  chosen  these  Chinese  because  thou 
tellest  me  that  their  nu^ibers  are  uncount- 
able, that  they  are  brave,  subtle,  and  patient, 
and  though  now  powerless  because  ill-ruled 
and  untaught,  able  with  their  multitudes  to 
fiood  the  little  Western  nations.  Therefore, 
among  them  we  wiU  begin  our  reign,  and 
for  some  few  ages  be  at  rest  while  they  learn 
wisdom  from  us,  and  thou,  my  Holly,  makest 
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their  armies  unconquerable  and  givest  their 
land  good  government,  wealth,  peace,  and  a 
new  religion." 

What  the  new  religion  was  to  be  I  did  not 
ask.  It  seemed  unnecessary,  since  I  was 
convinced  that  in  practice  it  would  prove  a 
form  of  Ajesha-worship.  Indeed,  mj  mind 
was  so  occupied  with  conjectures,  some  of 
them  quaint  and  absurd  enough,  as  to  what 
would  nappen  at  the  first  meeting  between 
Ayesha  and  the  Empress-Dowager  of  China 
— a  lady  of  whose  character  and  ambitions  I 
had  heard  much  in  Thibet— that  I  forgot 
this  subsidiary  development  of  our  future 
rule. 

"  And  if  the  '  little  Western  nations '  will 
not  wait  to  be  flooded  ? "  suggested  Leo. 
"  If  they  combine  with  Eussia,  for  instance 
— in  whose  territory  we  may  be  at  this 
moment,  for  aught  I  know — ^and  attack  thee 
first  ?  " 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said,  with  a  flash  of  her  eyes. 
"  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  for  my  part  hope 
that  it  will  chance,  since  then  thou  canst  not 
blame  me  if  I  put  out  my  strength.  Oh  ! 
then  the  East,  that  has  slept  so  long,  shall 
awake — shall  awake,  and  upon  battlefield 
after  battlefield  such  as  history  cannot  teU 
of,  thou  shalt  see  my  flaming  standards 
sweep  on  to  victory.  One  by  one  thou  shalt 
see  the  nations  fall  and  perish,  until  at 
length  I  build  thee  a  throne  upon  the 
hecatombs  of  their  countless  dead  and  crown 
thee  emperor  of  a  world  regenerate  in  blood 
and  fire  ! " 

Leo,  whom  this  new  gospel  of  regeneration 
seemed  to  appal — who  was,  in  fact,  a  hater  of 
absolute  monarchies,and  somewhat  republican 
in  his  views  and  sympathies — continued  the 
argument,  but  I  took  no  further  heed.  The 
thing  was  grotesque  hi  its  tremendous  and 
fantastic  absurdity ;  Ayesha's  ambitions  were 
such  as  no  imperial-minded  madman  could 
conceive. 

Yet — here  came  the  rub — I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  she  was  well  able  to 
put  them  into  practice  and  carry  them  to 
some  marvellous  and  awful  conclusion.  Why 
not  ?  Death  could  not  touch  her ;  she  had 
triumphed  over  death.  Her  beauty  and  her 
reckless  will  would  compel  the  hosts  of  men 
to  follow  her.  Her  piercing  intelligence 
would  enable  her  to  invent  new  weapons  with 
which  the  most  highly  trained  army  could 
not  possibly  compete.  Indeed,  it  might  be  as 
she  said,  and  as  I  for  one  believed — with 
good  reason,  as  it  proved — that  she  held  at  her 
command  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature, 
such  as  those  that  lie  hid  in  electricity,  which 


would  give  all  living  beings  to  her  for  a 
prey. 

Ayesha  was  still  woman  enough  to  have 
worldly  ambitions,  and  the  most  dread 
circumstance  about  her  superhuman  powers 
was  that  they  appeared  to  be  unrestrained  by 
any  responsibility  to  God  or  man.  She  was, 
as  we  might  w^ell  imagine  a  fallen  angel  to 
be — if,  indeed,  as  she  herself  once  hiuted 
and  as  Atene  and  the  old  Shaman  helieved, 
this  were  not  her  true  place  in  creation.  By 
only  two  things  that  I  was  able  to  diBoover 
could  she  be  moved — her  love  for  Leo,  and, 
in  a  very  small  degree,  her  friendship  for 
myself. 

Yet  her  devouring  passion  for  this  one 
man,  inexplicable  in  its  endurance  and  in- 
tensity, would,  I  felt  sure,  even  then,  m  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  prove  to  be  her  heel  of 
Achilles.  When  Ayesha  was  dipped  in  the 
waters  of  Dominion  and  Deathlessnesa,  this 
human  love  left  her  heart  mortal,  that 
through  it  she  might  be  rendered  hfrnnless 
as  a  child,  who  otherwise  would  have  devas- 
tated the  universe. 

I  was  right. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Whilst  I  was  still  indulging  mjsdf  in 
these  reflections,  and  hoping  that  Ajesba 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  them  in 
my  mind,  I  became  aware  that  OroB  was 
bowing  to  the  earth  before  her. 

"Thy  business,  priest  ?  "  she  asked  diaiplj; 
for  when  she  was  with  Leo,  Ayesha  did  not 
like  to  be  disturbed. 

"  Hes,  the  spies  are  returned." 

"Why  didst  thou  send  them  ont?*'  she 
asked  indifferently.  "  What  need  have  I  of 
thy  spies  ?  " 

"  Hes,  thou  didst  command  me.** 

"  Well,  their  report  ?  " 

"Hes,  it  is  most  grave.  The  people  of 
Kaloon  are  despemte  because  of  the  dnmght 
which  has  caused  their  crops  to  fail,  m  that 
starvation  stares  them  in  the  eyes,  aad  this 
they  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  stiangefB  who 
came  into  their  land  and  fled  to  thee.  The 
Ehania  Atene  also  is  mad  with  rage  i^nst 
thee  and  our  holy  College.  Ijabonring  night 
and  day,  she  has  gathered  two  great  acmies, 
one  of  forty,  and  one  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  the  latter  of  these  she  sends  a^nst 
the  Mountain  under  the  command  of  her 
uncle,  Simbri  the  Shaman.  In  case  it  should 
be  defeated,  she  purposes  to  remain  with  the 
second  and  greater  army  on  the  plains  about 
Kaloon." 

"  Tidings  indeed  ! "  said  Ayesha,  with  a 
scornful  laugh.     "  Has  her  hate  made  this 


"She  took  k  map.  "nd,  ptocing  her  QngeT  upon  Pekin,  said:  'Thera  is  ttiB  pl««e  th»t  bIibII  bo  our  home.' 
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woman  mad,  that  she  dares  thus  to  match 
herself  against  me  ?  My  Holly,  it  crossed 
thy  mind  but  now  that  it  was  I  who  am 
mad,  boasting  of  what  I  have  no  power  to 
perform.  Well,  within  six  days  thou  shalt 
learn— oh  I  verily  thou  shalt  learn,  and, 
though  the  issue  be  so  very  small,  in  such  a 
fashion  that  thou  wilt  doubt  no  more  for 
ever.  Stay,  I  will  look,  though  the  effort  of 
it  wearies  me,  for  those  spies  may  be  but 
victims  to  their  own  fears  or  to  the  false- 
hoods of  Atene." 

Then  suddenly,  as  was  common  with  her 
when  thus  Ayesha  threw  her  sight  afar, 
which,  either  from  indolence,  or  because,  as 
she  said,  it  exhausted  her,  she  did  but  rarely, 
her  lovely  face  grew  rigid  like  that  of  a 
person  in  a  trance  ;  the  light  faded  from  her 
brow,  and  tlie  great  pupils  of  her  eyes  con- 
tracted themselves  and  lost  their  colour. 

In  a  little  while,  five  minutes  perhaps,  she 
sighed  like  one  awakening  from  a  deep 
sleep,  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead, 
and  was  as  slie  had  been,  though  somewhat 
languid,  as  though  strength  had  left  her. 

"  It  is  true  enough,"  she  said,  "  and  soon 
I  must  be  stirring,  lest  many  of  my  people 
should  be  killed.  My  lord,  wouldst  thou  see 
war  ?  Nay,  thou  shalt  bide  here  in  safety 
whilst  I  go  forward — to  visit  Atene  as  I 
promised." 

"Where  thou  goest,  I  go,"  said  Leo 
angrily,  his  face  flushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair  with  shame. 

"I  pray  thee  not,  I  pray  thee  not,"  she 
answered,  yet  without  venturing  to  forbid 
him.  "  We  will  talk  of  it  hereafter.  Oros, 
away  !  Send  round  the  Fire  of  Hes  to  every 
chief.  Three  nights  hence  at  the  moonrisc 
bid  the  Tribes  gather — nay,  not  all,  twenty 
thousand  of  their  best  will  be  enough ;  the 
rest  shall  stay  to  guard  the  Mountain  and 
this  Sanctuary.  Let  them  bring  food  with 
them  for  fifteen  days.  I  join  them  at  the 
following  dawn.     Go  ! " 

He  bowed  and  went,  whereon,  dismissing 
the  matter  from  her  mind,  Ayesha  began  to 
question  me  again  about  the  Chinese  and 
tneir  customs. 

«  «  «  «  « 

It  was  in  course  of  a  somewhat  similar 
conversation  on  the  following  night,  of  which, 
however,  I  forget  the  exact  detjiils,  that  a 
remark  of  Leo's  led  to  another  exhibition 
of  Ayesha's  marvellous  powers. 

Leo — who  had  been  considering  her  plans 
for  conquest,  and  again  combating  them  as 
best  he  could,  for  they  were  entirely  repug- 
nant   to  his  religious,  social,  and  political 


views — said  suddenly  that,  after  all,  they 
must  break  down,  since  they  would  involve 
the  expenditure  of  sums  pf  money  so  \'asfc 
that  even  Ayesha  herself  would  be  unable  to 
provide  them  by  any  known  methods  of 
taxation.  She  looked  at  him  and  laughed  a 
little. 

"  Verily,  Leo,"  she  said,  **  to  thee,  yes ;  and 
to  Holly  nere  I  must  seem  as  some  madcap 
girl  blown  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  fancy, 
and  building  me  a  palace  wherein  to  dwell 
out  of  dew  and  vapours,  or  from  the  substance 
of  the  sunset  fires.  Thinkest  thou  then  that 
I  would  enter  on  this  war — one  woman 
against  all  the  world" — and  as  she  spoke 
her  shape  grew  royal,  and  in  her  awful  eyes 
there  ciime  a  look  that  chilled  ray  blood— 
"  and  make  no  preparation  for  its  necessities } 
Why,  since  last  we  spoke  upon  this  matter, 
foreseeing  all,  I  have  considered  in  my  mind, 
and  now  thou  shalt  learn  how,  without  cost 
to  those  we  rule— and  for  that  reason  alone 
shall  they  love  us  dearly — I  will  glut  the 
treasuries  of  the  Empress  of  the  Earth. 

"Dost  remember,  Leo,  how  in  Kor  I 
found  but  a  single  pleasure  during  all  thoce 
w^eary  ages — that  of  forcing  my  mother 
Nature  one  by  one  to  yield  me  up  her 
choicest  secrets ;  I,  who  am  a  student  of 
all  things  which  are  and  of  the  forces  that 
cause  them  to  be  born.  Now  follow  me, 
both  of  you,  and  ye  shall  look  on  what 
mortal  eyes  have  not  yet  beheld." 

"  What  are  we  to  see  ?  "  I  asked  doubt- 
fully, having  a  lively  recollection  of  Ayesha's 
powers  as  a  chemist. 

"  That  thou  shalt  learn,  or  shalt  not  learn 
if  it  pleases  thee  to  stay  behind.  Come,  Leo, 
my  love,  my  love,  and  leave  this  wise 
philosopher  first  to  find  his  riddle  and  next 
to  guess  it." 

Then  turning  her  back  to  me,  she  smiled  on 
him  so  sweetly  that,  although  really  he  was 
more  loth  to  go  than  I,  Leo  would  have 
followed  her  through  a  furnace  door— as 
indeed,  had  he  but  known  it,  he  was  about 
to  do. 

So  they  started,  and  I  accompanied  them, 
since  with  Avesha  it  was  useless  to  indulge 
in  any  foolisn  pride  or  to  make  oneself  a 
victim  to  consistency.  Also  I  was  anxious 
to  see  her  new  marvel,  and  did  not  care  to 
rely  for  an  account  of  it  upon  Leo*s 
descriptive  skill,  which  at  its  best  was  never 
more  than  moderate. 

She  took  us  down  passages  that  we  had 
not  passed  before,  to  a  door  which  she 
signed  to  Leo  to  open.  He  obeyed,  and 
from  the  cave  within  issued  a  flood  of  lighU 
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As  we  gaessed  at  once,  the  place  was  her 
laboratory,  for  al)oiit  it  stood  metal  flasks  and 
^'ariolls  strange-shaped  instruments.  More- 
over, there  was  a  furnace  in  it,  one  of  the 
best  conceivable,  for  it  needed  neither  fuel 
nor  stoking,  whose  fires,  like  those  of  the 
twisted  colurims  in  the  Sanctuary,  sprang  from 
the  womb  of  the  volcano  beneath  our  feet. 

^\Tien  we  entered,  two  priests  were  at  work 
there :  one  of  them  stirring  a  cauldron  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  the  other  receiving  its  molten 
contents  into  a  mould  of  clay.  They  stopped 
to  salute  Ayesha,  bat  she  bade  them  to  con- 
tinae  their  task,  asking  them  if  all  went  well. 
'Tery  well,  0  Hes,"  they  answered ;  and  we 
passed  through  that  cave  and  sundry  doors  and 
passages  to  a  little  chamber  cut  in  the  rock. 
There  was  no  lamp  or  flame  of  fire  in  it,  and 
yet  the  place  was  filled  with  a  gentle  light 
which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  opposing  wall. 
"  What  were  those  priests  doing  ?  "  I  said, 
more  to  break  the  silence  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

"  Why  waste  breath  upon  foolish  questions  ?  " 
she  replied.  "  Are  no  metals  smelted  in  thy 
country,  0  Holly  ?    Now,  hadst  thou  sought 

to  know  what  I  am  doing But  that, 

without  seeing,  thou  wouldst  not  believe  ;  so. 
Doubter,  thou  shalt  see." 

Then  she  pointed  to  and  bade  us  don 
two  strange  garments  that  hung  upon  the 
wall,  made  of  a  material  which  seemed  to  be 
balf-cloth  and  half -wood,  and  having  head- 
pieces not  unlike  a  diver's  helmet. 

So  under  her  directions  Leo  helped  me 
into  mine,  lacing  it  up  behind,  after  which — 
or  so  I  gather^  from  the  sounds,  for  no 
light  came  through  the  helmet — she  did  the 
same  service  for  him. 

'*  I  seem  very  much  in  the  dark,"  I  said 
presently  ;  for  now  there  was  silence  again, 
and  1)eneath  this  extinguisher  I  felt  alarmed 
and  wished  to  be  sure  that  I  was  not  left  alone. 
"  Aye,  Holly,"  I  heard  Ayesha's  mocking 
voice  make  answer,  "  in  the  dark,  as  thou 
wast  ever — the  thick  dark  of  ignorance  and 
unbelief.  Well,  now,  as  ever  also,  I  will 
give  thee  light."  As  she  spoke  I  heard 
something  roU  back  ;  1  suppose  that  it  must 
have  been  a  stone  door. 

Then,  indeed,  there  was  light ;  yes,  even 
through   the  thicknesses  of   that  prepared 

Sirment,  such  light  as  seemed  to  blind  me. 
y  it  I  saw  that  the  wall  opposite  to  us  had 
opened  and  that  we  were,  all  three  of  us,  on 
tne  threshold  of  another  chamber.  At  the 
sod  of  it  stood  something  like  a  little  altar 
3f  hard,  black  stone,  and  on  this  altar  lay  a 
Qoass  of  substance  of  the  size  of  a  child's 


head,  but  fashioned,  I  suppose  from  fantasy, 
to  the  oblong  shape  of  a  human  eye. 

Out  of  this  eye  there  poured  that  blister- 
ing and  intolerable  light.  It  was  shut  round 
by  thick,  funnel-shaped  screens  of  a  material 
that  looked  like  fire-brick,  yet  it  pierced 
them  as  though  they  were  but  muslin.  More, 
the  rays  thus  directed  upwards  struck  full 
upon  a  lump  of  metal  held  in  place  above 
them  by  a  massive  framework. 

And  what  rays  they  were  I  If  all  the  cut 
diamonds  of  the  world  were  brought  together 
and  set  beneath  a  mighty  burning-glass,  the 
light  flashed  from  them  would  not  have  been 
a  thousandth  part  so  brilliant.  They  scorched 
my  eyes  and  caused  the  skin  of  my  face  and 
limbs  to  smart,  yet  Ayesha  stood  there 
unshielded  from  them.  Aye,  she  even  went 
down  the  length  of  the  room  and,  throwing 
back  her  veil,  bent  over  them,  as  it  seemed 
a  woman  of  molten  steel  in  whose  body  the 
bones  were  visible,  and  examined  the  mass 
that  was  supported  by  the  hanging  cradle. 

"  It  is  ready,  and  somewhat  sooner  than  I 
thought,"  she  said.  Then,  as  though  it  were 
but  a  feather-weight,  she  lifted  the  lump  in 
her  bare  hands  and  glided  back  with  it  to 
where  we  stood,  laughing  and  saying — 

"  Tell  me  now,  0  thou  well-read  Holly, 
if  thou  hast  ever  heard  of  a  better  alchemist 
than  this  poor  priestess  of  a  forgotten  faith  ?  " 
And  she  thrust  the  glowing  substance  up 
almost  to  the  mask  that  hid  my  face. 

Then  I  turned  and  ran — or,  rather,  waddled, 
for  in  that  gear  I  could  not  run — out  of  the 
chamber,  until  the  rock  wall  beyond  stayed 
me,  and  there,  with  my  back  towards  her, 
thrust  my  helmeted  head  against  it,  for  I 
felt  as  though  red-hot  bradawls  had  been 
plunged  into  my  eyes.  So  I  stood,  while  she 
laughed  and  mocked  behind  me,  until  at 
length  I  heard  the  door  close,  and  the  blessed 
darkness  came  like  a  gift  from  Heaven. 

Then  Ayesha  began  to  loose  Leo  from  his 
ray-proof  armour — if  so  it  can  be  called — and 
he  in  turn  loosed  me ;  and  there  in  that 
gentle  radiance  we  stood  blinking  at  each 
other  like  owls  in  the  sunlight,  while  the 
tears  streamed  down  our  faces. 

"  Well,  art  satisfied,  my  Holly  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Satisfied  with  what  ?  "  I  answered  angrily, 
for  the  smarting  of  my  eyes  was  unbearable. 
"  Yes,  with  burnings  and  bedevilments  I  am 
well  satisfied." 

"And  I  also,"  grumbled  Leo,  who  was 
swearing  softly  but  continuously  to  himself 
in  the  other  corner  of  the  place. 

But  Ayesha  only  laughed — oh  !  she  laughed 
until  she  seemed  the  goddess  of  all  merriment 
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come  to  earth ;  laaghed  till  she  also  wept,  then 
said — 

"  Why,  what  ingratitude  is  this  ?  Thou, 
my  Leo,  didst  wish  to  see  the  wonders  that  I 
work,  and  thou,  0  Holly,  didst  come  un- 
bidden after  I  bade  thee  stay  behind,  and 
now  both  of  you  are  rude  and  angry — aye, 
and  weeping  like  a  child  with  a  burnt  finger. 
Here,  take  this,''  and  she  gave  us  some  salve 
that  stood  upon  a  shelf,  ''and  rub  it  on 
year  eyes,  and  the  smart  will  pass  away." 

So  we  did,  and  the  pain  went  from  them, 
though  for  hours  afterwards  mine  remained 
red  as  blood. 

"  And  what  are  these  wonders  ?  "  I  asked 
her  piresently.  ''  If  thou  meanest  that  un- 
bearable flame " 

'*  Nay,  I  mean  what  is  bom  of  the  flame, 
aa,  in  thine  ignorance,  thou  dost  call  that 
mighty  agent.  Look,  now '' ;  and  she  pointed 
to  the  metallic  lump  she  had  brought  with 
her,  which,  still  gleaming  faintly,  lav  upon 
the  floor.  ''  Nay,  it  has  no  heat.  Thinkest 
dioa  that  I  would  wish  to  burn  my  tender 
hsods^  and  so  make  them  unsightly  ?  Touch 
it,  HoUy." 

Bat  1  would  not,  who  thought  to  myself 
tbat  Ayesha  might  be  well  accustomed  to  the 
hottest  fires,  and  feared  her  impish  mischief. 
I  looked,  however,  long  and  earnestly. 

«« Well,  what  is  it.  Holly  ? " 

**6rfd,"  I  said  ;  then   corrected   myself 
ami  added  :   "  Copper,"  for  the  dull,  red 
might  have  been  that  of  either  metal. 
'Say,  nay,'*  she  answered;  "it  is  gold, 

ajoW." 

^!Hic  ore  in  this  place  must  be  rich," 
Leo  incredulously,  for  I  would    not 
any  more. 
••Tea,  my  Leo,  the  iron  ore  is  rich." 
**  iron  ore  ?  "    And  he  looked  at  her. 
*•  Sorely,"  she  answered,  "for  from  what 
mine  do  men  dig  out  gold   in  such  great 
masaes?     Iron  ore,  beloved,  that  by  my 
akfaemy  I  change  to  gold,  which  soon  shall 
serve  ns  in  our  need." 

Now  Leo  stared  and  I  groaned,  for  I  did 
■Ot  believe  that  it  was  gold,  and  still  less 
tbal^  i^e  could  make  that  metal.  Then, 
my  thought,  she  grew  very  angry. 
By  Nature's  self  I "  she  cried,  "  wert 
thoa  not  my  friend.  Holly,  the  fool  whom 
jt  pleases  me  to  cherish,  I  would  bind  that 
rignt  hand  of  thine  in  those  secret  rays  till 
the  very  bones  within  it  were  turned  to  gold. 
Nay,  why  should  I  be  vexed  with  thee,  who 
art  both  blind  and  deaf?  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  persuaded " ;  and  leaving  us,  she  passed 
down  the  passages,  called  something  to  the 


priests  who  were  labouring  in  the  workshop, 
then  returned  to  us. 

Presently  they  followed  her,  carrying  on 
a  kind  of  stretcher  between  them  an  ingot 
of  iron  ore  that  seemed  to  be  as  much  as 
they  could  lift. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  how  wilt  thou  that  I 
mark  this  mass  which,  as  thou  must  admit, 
is  only  iron  ?  With  the  Sign  of  Life  ? 
Good  "  ;  and  at  her  bidding  the  priests  took 
cold-chisels  and'  hammers  and  roughly  cut 
upon  its  surface  the  symbol  of  the  looped 
cross — the  Crux  Ansata. 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  she  said,  when  they 
had  finished.  "Holly,  lend  me  that  knife 
of  thine ;  to-morrow  I  will  return  it  to 
thee,  and  of  more  value." 

So  I  drew  my  hunting-knife,  an  Indian- 
made  thing,  that  had  a  handle  of  steel,  and 
gave  it  her. 

"  Thou  knowest  the  marks  on  it,"  and 
she  pointed  to  various  dents  and  to  the 
maker's  name  upon  the  blade ;  for  though 
the  hilt  was  Indian  work,  the  steel  was  of 
Sheftield  manufacture. 

I  nodded.  Then  she  bade  the  priests 
put  on  the  ray-proof  armour  that  we  had 
aiscarded,  and  told  us  to  go  without  the 
chamber  and  lie  in  the  darkness  of  the 
passage  with  our  faces  against  the  floor. 

This  we  did,  and  remained  so  until,  a 
few  minutes  later,  she  called  us  again.  We 
rose  and  returned  into  the  chamber  to  find 
the  priests,  who  had  removed  the  protecting 
garments,  gasping  and  rubbing  the  salve 
upon  their  eyes  ;  to  find  also  that  the  lump 
01  iron  ore  and  my  knife  were  gone.  Next 
she  commanded  them  to  place  the  block  of 
gold-coloured  metal  upon  their  stretcher, 
and  to  bring  it  with  them.  They  obeyed, 
and  we  not^  that,  although  those  priests 
were  both  of  them  strong  men,  they  groaned 
beneath  its  weight. 

"  How  came  it,"  said  Leo,  "  that  thou,  a 
woman,  couldst  carry  what  these  men  find 
so  heavy  ?  " 

"  It  is  one  of  the  proprties  of  that  force 
which  thou  callest  fire,"  she  answered  sweetly, 
"to  make  what  has  been  exposed  to  it,  if 
for  a  little  while  only,  as  light  as  thistle- 
down. Else  how  could  I,  who  am  so  frail, 
have  borne  yonder  block  of  gold  ?  " 

"  Quite  so  I    I  understand  now,"  answered 

Leo. 

•  «  »  «  » 

Well,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  The  lump 
of  metal  was  hid  away  in  a  kind  of  rock 
pit,  with  an  iron  cover,  and  we  returned 
to  Ayesha's  apartments. 
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^'So  all  wealth  is  thine,  as  well  as  all 
power,"  said  Leo  presently  ;  for,  remembering 
Ayesha's  awful  threat,  I  scarcely  dared  to 
open  my  mouth. 

"  It  seems  so,"  she  answered  wearily, 
"  since  centuries  ago  I  discovered  that 
great  secret,  though  until  ye  came  I  had 
put  it  to  no  use.  Holly  here,  after  his 
common  fashion,  believes  that  this  is  magic  ; 
but  I  tell  thee  again  that  there  is  no  magic, 
only  knowledge  which  I  have  chanced  to  win." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Leo,  "  looked  at  in  the 
right  way — that  is,  in  thy  way — the  thing  is 
simple."  I  think  he  would  have  liked  to  add, 
"  as  lying,"  but  as  the  phrase  would  have  in- 
volved explanations,  did  not.  "  Yet,  Ayesha," 
he  went  on,  *^hast  thou  thought  that  this 
discovery  of  thine  will  wreck  the  world  ?  " 

"Leo,"  she  answered,  "is  there,  then, 
nothing  that  I  can  do  which  will  not  wreck 
this  world,  for  which  thou  hast  such  tender 
care,  who  shouldst  keep  all  thy  care — for  me  ? " 

I  smiled,  but,  remembering  in  time,  turned 
the  smile  into  a  frown  at  Leo  ;  then,  fearing 
lest  that  also  might  anger  her,  made  my 
countenance  as  blank  as  possible. 

"If  so,"  she  continued,  "well,  let  the 
world  be  wrecked.  But  what  meanest  thou  ? 
Oh,  my  lord  Leo,  forgive  me  if  I  am  so 
dull  that  I  cannot  always  follow  thy  quick 
thought— -I  who  have  lived  these  many  years 
alone,  without  converse  with  nobler  minds, 
or  even  those  to  which  mine  own  is  equal." 

"  It  pleases  thee  to  mock  me,"  said  Leo  in 
a  vexed  voice,  "  and  that  is  not  too  brave." 

Now  Ayesha  turned  on  him  fiercely,  and  I 
looked  towards  the  door.  But  he  did  not 
shrink,  only  folded  his  arms  and  stared  her 
straight  in  the  face.  She  contemplated  him 
a  little,  then  said — 

"  After  that  great  ordained  reason  which 
thou  dost  not  know,  I  think,  Leo,  that  why 
I  love  thee  so  madly  is  that  thou  alone  art 
not  afraid  of  me.  Not  like  Holly  there,  who, 
ever  since  I  threatened  to  turn  his  bones  to 
gold — which,  indeed,  I  was  minded  to  do," 
and  she  laughed—"  trembles  at  my  footsteps 
and  cowers  beneath  my  softest  glance. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  how  good  thou  art  to  me  I 
how  patient  with  my  moods  and  woman's 
weaknesses  !  "  and  she  made  as  though  she 
were  about  to  embrace  him.  Then  suddenly 
remembering  herself,  with  a  little  start  that 
somehow  conveyed  more  than  the  most  tragic 
gesture,  she  pointed  to  the  couch  in  token  that 
he  should  seat  himself.  When  he  had  done 
so,  she  drew  a  footstool  to  his  feet  and  sank 
upon  it,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  atten- 
tive eyes,  like  a  child  who  listens  for  a  story. 


"  Thy  reasons,  Leo — give  me  thy  reasons. 
Doubtless  they  are  good,  and,  oh  !  be  sure 
I'll  weigh  them  well." 

"  Here  they  are  in  brief,"  he  answered. 

"The  world — as  thou  knewesfc  in  thy " 

And  he  stopped. 

"  Thy  earlier  wanderings  there,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

"  Yes,  thy  earlier  wanderings  there — has 
set  up  gold  as  the  standard  of  its  weaidi.  On 
it  all  civilisations  are  founded.  Make  it  as 
common  as  it  seems  thou  canst,  and  these 
must  fall  to  pieces.  Credit  will  fail  and,  like 
their  savage  forefathers,  men  most  once 
more  take  to  barter  to  supply  their  needs,  as 
they  do  in  Kaloon  to-day." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked.  "  It  would  be 
more  simple  and  bring  them  doeer  to  the 
time  when  they  were  good  and  knew  not 
luxury  and  greed." 

"  And  smashed  in  each  other^s  heads  with 
stone  axes,"  added  Leo. 

"  Who  now  pierce  each  other's  hearts  with 
steel,  or  those  leaden  missiles  of  which  thoa 
hast  told  me.  Oh,  Leo  I  when  the  nations 
are  beggared  and  their  golden  god  is  down ; 
when  the  usurer  and  the  fat  meidiant 
tremble  and  tura  white  as  chalk  because 
their  hoards  are  but  useless  dross ;  wlien  I 
have  made  the  bankrupt  Exchanges  of  tbe 
world  my  mock,  and  laugh  across  the  rain  of 
its  richest  markets,  why,  then,  wQl  not  true 
worth  come  to  its  heritage  again  ? 

"  What  of  it  if  I  do  discomfort  those  who 
think  more  of  pelf  than  of  coniage  sod  uf 
virtue  ;  those  who,  as  that  Hebrew  prophet 
wrote,  lay  field  to  field  and  house  to  hoose, 
until  the  wretched  whom  they  have  robbed 
find  no  place  left  whereon  to  dwell  ?  What  if  I 
prove  your  sagest  chapmen  fools,  and  gorge 
your  greedy  money-changers  with  the  gold 
that  they  desire  until  they  loathe  its  veiy 
sight  and  touch  ?  What  if  I  uphold  Uie 
ciiuse  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  against 
the  ravening  lusts  of  Mammon  ?  Why,  will 
not  this  world  of  yours  be  happier  then  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Leo.  **  All 
that  I  know  is  that  it  would  be  a  different 
world,  one  shaped  upon  a  new  plan,  governed 
by  untried  laws,  and  seeking  other  ends*  In 
so  strange  a  place,  who  can  say  what  n^^  or 
might  not  chance  ?  " 

"  That  we  shall  learn  in  its  seaBOO*  Leo. 
Or,  rather,  if  it  be  against  thy  wish,  we  will 
not  turn  this  hidden  page.  Since  thoa  dost 
desire  it,  that  old  evil,  the  love  of  lucre,  shall 
still  hold  its  mastery  upon  the  earth.  Let- 
the  peoples  keep  their  yellow  king ;  I'll  not 
crown  another  in  his  place,  as  I  was  minded 


**Slis  thniat  the  glowiog  snbtttuice  up  klinoBt  to  the  mask  that  hid  my  face." 
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— such  as  that  living  Strength  thou  sawest 
burning  eternally  but  now ;  that  Power 
whereof  I  am  the  mistress,  which  can  give 
health  to  men,  or  even  change  the  character 
of  metals,  and  in  truth,  if  I  so  desire, 
obedient  to  my  word,  destroy  a  city  or  rend 
this  Mountain  from  its  roots. 

"  But  see.  Holly  is  wearied  with  much 
wondering  and  needs  his  rest.  Oh,  Holly  ! 
thou  wast  born  a  critic  of  things  done,  not  a 
doer  of  them.  I  know  thy  tribe,  for  even  in 
my  day  the  colleges  of  Alexandria  echoed 
with  their  wranglings,  and  already  the  winds 
blew  thick  with  the  dust  of  their  forgotten 
bones.  Holly,  I  tell  thee  that  at  times  those 
who  create  and  act  are  impatient  of  such 
petty  doubts  and  cavillings.  Yet  fear  not, 
old  friend,  nor  take  my  anger  ill.  Already 
thy  heart  is  gold  without  alloy,  so  what  need 
have  I  to  gild  thy  bones  ?  " 

I  thanked  Ayesha  for  her  compliment,  and 
went  to  my  bed  wondering  which  was  real, 
her  kindness  or  her  wrath,  or  if  both  were 
but  assumed.  Also  I  wondered  in  what  way 
she  had  fallen  foul  of  the  critics  of  Alexandria. 
Perhaps  once  she  had  published  a  poem  or 
a  system  of  philosophy  and  been  roughly 
handled  by  them  I  It  is  quite  possible,  only 
if  Ayesha  had  ever  written  poetry,  I  think 
that  it  would  have  endured,  like  Sappho's. 

In  the  morning  I  discovered  that  whatever 
else  about  her  might  be  false,  Ayesha  was  a 
true  chemist — the  very  greatest,  I  suppose, 
who  ever  Uved.  For  as  I  dressed  myself, 
those  priests  whom  we  had  seen  in  the 
laboratory  staggered  into  the  room,  carrying 
between  them  a  heavy  burden,  that  was 
covered  with  a  cloth,  and,  directed  by  Oros, 
placed  it  upon  the  floor. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  of  Oros. 

"  A  peace-offering  sent  by  the  Hesea,"  he 
said,  "  with  whom,  as  I  am  told,  you  dared  to 
quarrel  yesterday." 

Then  he  withdrew  the  cloth,  and  there 
beneath  it  shone  that  great  lump  of  metal 
which,  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  Leo, 
had  been  marked  with  the  Symbol  of  Life, 
that  still  appeared  upon  its  surface.  Only 
now  it  was  gold,  not  iron — gold  so  good  and 
soft  that  I  could  write  my  name  upon  it  with 
a  nail.  My  knife  lay  with  it  also,  and  of  that, 
too,  the  handle,  though  not  the  blade,  had 
been  changed  from  steel  to  gold. 

Ayesha  asked  to  see  this  afterwards,  and 
was  but  ill-pleased  with  the  result  of  her 
experiment.  She  pointed  out  to  me  that 
lines  and  blotches  of  gold  ran  for  an  inch  or 


more  down  the  substance  of  the  steel,  which 
she  feared  that  they  might  weaken  or  dis- 
temper, whereas  it  had  been  her  purpose  diat 
the  hilt  only  should  be  altered.* 

Often  since  that  time  I  have  marvelled 
how  Ayesha  performed  this  miracle,  and  from 
what  substances  she  gathered  or  oompoanded 
the  lightning-like  material  which  was  her 
servant  in  the  work  ;  also,  whether  or  no  it 
had  been  impregnated  with  the  immortalisiog 
fire  of  Life  that  burned  in  the  caves  of  Kdr.f 
Yet  to  this  hour  I  have  found  no  answer  to 
the  problem,  for  it  is  beyond  my  guessing. 

I  suppose  that,  in  preparation  for  her 
conquest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe- 
to  which,  indeed,  it  would  have  snflBced 
unaided  by  any  other  power — the  manufac- 
ture of  gold  from  iron  went  on  in  the  cave 
unceasingly. 

However  this  may  be,  during  the  few 
days  that  we  remained  together,  Ayesha 
never  so  much  as  spoke  of  it  again.  It 
seemed  to  have  served  her  purpose  for  the 
while,  or,  in  the  press  of  other  and  more 
urgent  matters,  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
thrust  from  her  mind.  Still,  amongst  others, 
whereof  I  have  said  nothing,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  select,  I  record  this  strange 
incident,  and  our  conversations  concerning  it 
at  length,  for  the  reason  that  it  made  a  great 
impression  upon  me,  and  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  Ayesha's  dominion  over  the  hid- 
den forces  of  Nature. 

•  I  proved  in  after  days  bow  real  were  Ayeriia's 
alchemy  and  the  knowledge  which  enabled  her  to  vA\t 
the  secret  that  chemists  have  hunted  for  in  vain,  and, 
like  Nature's  self,  to  transmute  the  commonest  into  tbe 
most  precious  of  the  metals.  At  the  first  town  that  1 
reached  on  &e  frontiers  of  India,  I  took  this  knife  to  a 
icweUer,  a  native,  who  was  as  clever  as  he  proved  di^ 
honest,  and  asked  him  to  test  the  handle.  He  did  eo 
with  acids  and  by  other  means,  and  told  me  that  it  wa» 
of  very  pure  gold — twenty-four  carats,  I  think  he  Mid. 
Also  he  pointed  out  that  this  gold  became  mdoally 
merged  into  the  steel  of  the  blade  in  a  way  which  va^s 
quite  inexplicable  to  him,  and  a^ked  me  to  clear  up  tb^* 
matter.  Of  course  I  could  not,  but  at  his  request  1  left 
the  knife  in  his  'shop,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  further.  The  next  day  I  was  taken  ill 
with  one  of  the  heart  attacks  to  which  1  have  been  liablr 
of  late,  and  when  I  became  able  to  move  about  agahi  a 
while  afterwards,  I  found  that  this  jeweller  had  g«oe. 
none  knew  whither.     So  had  my  knife. — L.  H.  H. 

t  Recent  discoveries  would  apppear  to  suggest  that 
this  mysterious  *'  Fire  of  Life,"  which,  whatever  ebe  * 
may  have  been,  was  evidently  a  force  and  no  tnie  fire? 
since  it  did  not  bum,  owed  its  origin  to  the  eroanatiooa 
from  radium,  or  some  kindred  substance.  Although  in 
the  year  1886,  Mr.  Holly  would  have  known  nothing  of 
the  properties  of  these  marvellous  rajrs  or  emanatioBS. 
doubtless  Ayesha  was  fttmiliar  with  them  and  their 
enormous  possibilities,  of  which  our  chemists  and  scien- 
tific men  nave,  at  present,  but  explored  the  fringe.— 
H.  R.  H. 


(To  he  continited.) 
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By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN,* 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Liesr 


ELL,  I  call  that  very 
nasty  of   you,"  said 
Peter,  "  and  very  un- 
feeling,  too.       That 
engagement  was  made 
a  week  ago.      What 
do    yon    think    I^m 
going  to  do,  anyhow  ? 
Paddle  a  canoe  five 
miles  dUmey  when  I*d 
exi)ected  to  have  you  sitting  in  the   bow 
nnder  a  red  sunshade  ?     Not  I,  by  Jove  1 
I  won't  go  to  your  picnic  thing  at  all." 

"  Yes,  you  will,  too,"  said  the  girl  very 
positively  ;  "  so  don't  be  silly.  It's  good  for 
you  to  be  disappointed  now  and  then — 
hnmbles  you,  sort  of.  Besides,  what  else  can 
I  do  ?  If  'is  Grice,  'ere,  will  come  down  when 
be  isn't  expected,  I've  got  to  be  civil  to  him, 
haven't  I,  Alexander  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so ! "  said  Alexander.  He 
was  a  duke,  but  a  very  proper  'one.  No  side. 
"  That's  a  jolly  poor  excuse,"  said  Peter. 
'*I'm  not  pleased  with  you.  And  as  for 
Alexander,"  he  continued  rudely,  "  words 
can't  express  my  contempt  for  Alexander.  I 
always  disliked  him." 

Alexander  grinned  unhappily  and  pulled 
his  moustache. 

"  Oh,  cheer  up  I "  said  Miss  Aberthenay. 
*'  Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining.  Lulu 
de  Vignot  is  coming  to-morrow." 
**AhI"  said  Peter. 
"To-morrow  ?  "  cried  Alexander.  "  Why,  I 

thought " 

"  Well,  you're  not  to  think,"  interrupted 
the  girl.  "  You  came  here  for  a  rest.  Lulu 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  as  I  said.  Now, 
Peter,  dear,  come  to  the  picnic  thing  like  an 
angel.  We  shall  be  five  canoes.  That's  nine. 
And  mother  and  the  governor  and  the 
Tintons  are  to  drive  over,  so  that's  fourteen." 
"  I  won't,"  said  Peter.  "  My  feelings  are 
hurt.  Besides,  I  hate  picnics.  You  sit  on 
the  damp  grass  and  get  stained  green,  and 
joa  eat  pixte  de  Strasbourg  and  ants,  and 
drink  ants  and  warm  champagne.  I  won't 
come.    By  Jove  !  who's  that  ?  " 

^  Copyri^t,  by  Justus  Miles  Forman,  in  the  United 
^^^tates  of  America. 


An  apparition  in  white  and  pink  fluflFy 
things  under  a  big  hat  had  sauntered  out 
from  the  further  wing  of  the  house  towards 
the  lake.  Miss  Aberthenay  dug  a  cruel  elbow 
into  the  exclamatory  Alexander,  and  she 
appeared  to  be  struggling  with  some  emotion. 

"  That  ?  "  she  said  at  last.  "  Oh,  that's 
Marianne,  my  maid.  I  gave  her  a  holiday 
because  we're  to  be  gone  till  evening.  Pretty, 
isn't  she  ? " 

"  Pretty  ?  "  said  Peter,  looking  after  the 
apparition  in  pink  and  white ;  "  pretty  I  " 

"You  might  bring  Marianne  to  the  pic- 
nic," suggested  Miss  Aberthenay  kindly.  "  I 
dare  say  she'd  be  delighted.  Oh,  here  are 
the  others  !  Don't  forget  those  pillows, 
Alexander.  Come  along.  And  Peter,  angel, 
d^  be  sensible  ! " 

Peter  followed  the  party  to  the  boat- 
landing  and  squatted,  a  morose  and  unkindly 
critic,  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank.  He 
had  one  moment  of  unalloved  pleasure  when 
Alexander,  who  was  not  athletic,  got  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  canoe  which  he  was  to  propel 
the  distance  of  five  miles.  It  was  the  pride 
of  Miss  Aberthenay's  heart,  an  Indian-built 
atrocity  of  birch  l»rk,  wide,  hog-bellied,  and 
crank.  It  was  humorously  named  Minnehaha^ 
and  bore  over  its  prow  an  ornate  cluster  of 
eagle  plumes. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  the  outraged 
Alexander.  "  Have  I  got  to  paddle  that  ? 
It's  a  bally  hearse  !  I  say,  is  the  lake  deep, 
you  know  ?  Couldn't  I  punt  the  thing  with 
a  setting-pole  ?  " 

"  Swim  with  it,  Alexander  I  "  advised 
Peter  gloomily  from  the  top  of  the  bank. 
"  Take  the  painter  in  your  teeth  and  swim 
with  it." 

Alexander  turned  an  appealing  counten- 
ance. 

"I  say,"  he  coaxed,  "you  couldn't  lend 
me  your  canoe  ?  If  you're  not  coming,  you 
know  ?     It's  such  a  jolly  neat  one  1 " 

"  No,  I  couldn't,"  said  Peter  firmly  ;  "  I 
couldn't  think  of  it.  Good-bye,  Alexander, 
and  God  be  with  you  I  " 

"You're  a  beast,  Peter  I"  cried  Miss  Aber- 
thenay ;  but  Peter  sat  on  the  bank  and 
grinned  a  morose  grin  as  the  Minnehafui 
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pushed  out  from  the  low  pier  and  swung  like 
a  barge  in  a  tideway. 

He  watched  the  little  fleet  make  its  way 
up  the  narrow  stretch  of  water  and  disappear 
behind  an  island,  and  then  rose  to  his  feet 
scowling.  He  felt  rather  ill-used  and  resent- 
ful and  out  of  temper,  and  he  could  think  of 
noohing  to  do  which  promised  any  amusement. 
He  paused  undecidedly  for  a  moment,  and  at 
last  descended  the  wooden  steps  which  led  to 
the  pier  and  the  water's  edge.  He  meant  to 
go  home— for  he  was  not  stopping  at  the 
Aberthenay's,  but  across  the  bay  at  a  club 
camp — but  something  he  saw  as  he  reached 
the  base  of  the  steps  halted  him  suddenly. 

Miss  Aberthenay's  maid  was  picking  her 
way  along  the  narrow  beach  towards  the 
landing.  She  had  raised  a  white  sunshade  of 
bewildering  laciness  and  was  twirling  it  over 
her  shoulder,  and  it  seemed  to  the  gloom- 
enfolded  Peter  that  she  presented  a  singularly 
charming  picture. 

"  Aline  must  give  her  frocks  and  hats  and 
things,"  he  reflected  ;  "  but,  upon  my  word, 
Aline  never  looked  like  that  in  them.*'  Then 
after  a  moment  he  laughed. 

"  It  might  be  a  lark,"  he  said  obscurely. 
"Anyhow,  it  would  be  a  great  joke  on 
Aline,"  and  he  waited,  still  laughing  under 
his  breath,  till  the  French  maid  was  near 
him. 

^^Bonjour,  mademoiselle^''  said  he.  The 
French  maid  opened  very  wide  and  round 
and  somewhat  startled  eyes  upon  him,  and 
looked  as  if  meditating  flight. 

^^Bonjour^  monsieur ^^^  she  said,  and  Peter 
thought  that  he  discovered  an  infinitesimally 
tiny  smile  somewhere  about  the  corners  of 
her  mouth. 

"They've  all  gone  off  and  left  me,"  he 
complained  bitterly. 

"k^,  cm-elle/^^  said  the  French  maid  in 
a  tone  of  agonised  sorrow.  She  added  that 
she  was  desolated  at  Monsieur's  ill-fortune, 
and  the  infinitesimally  tiny  smile  became 
merely  tiny.  Peter  noted  with  approbation 
that  she  was  not  the  ordinary  sort  of  French 
maid,  Belgian  or  Swiss  or  Toulousaine,  but 
really  and  truly  Parisian,  with  nice  flat  vowels 
and  no  r's. 

"And  they've  left  you,  too,"  he  observed 
brilliantly. 

^^A  ce  quHl  parait^^''  said  the  French  maid, 
and  looked  out  over  the  cool  lake  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  Now,  I  had  an  idea,"  said  Peter.  The 
French  maid  looked  at  the  canoe. 

"It  would  be  a  great  lark,"  said  he.  "And 
it  seems  a  pity,"  he  said,  "  to  stop  here  on 


shore  doing  nothing  when  the  lake's  right  at 
hand.     And  the  canoe,  too." 

The  French  maid  regarded  him  silently 
for  several  seconds. 

Then  they  both  laughed,  and  the  French 
maid's  laugh  was  like  altar-bells,  like  the  trill 
in  an  Italian  aria, 

"  Just  the  very  littlest  promenade  aronnd 
the  island  yonder,"  she  suggested. 

"  There  are  other  islands  beyond,"  said 
Peter  ;  but  the  French  maid  b^an  to  loot 
frightened,  and  he  said  no  more. 

The  picnic  party  had  left  half-a-dozen 
superfluous  cushions  on  the  landing-float,  and 
Peter  arranged  them  in  his  trim  canqe,  one 
for  his  own  knees,  the  others  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  person  in  pink  and  white.  Then 
he  held  the  canoe  with  one  hand  and  a  foot, 
and,  for  a  single  pleasant  moment,  he  held 
the  French  maid  with  the  other  hand,  and 
made  her  comfortable  in  the  bow,  facing 
him. 

She  looked  a  bit  alarmed  when  he  began 
taking  off  his  jacket  and  rolling  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  shirt,  but  there  followed,  at  the 
sight  of  Peter's  good  arms,  a  gleam  of 
admiration  in  her  eye  which  set  Peter's 
modest  soul  a-swaggering  and  made  him  long 
for  a  bathing-jersey. 

The  morning  was  young  and  fresh  and 
beautiful — very  like  the  French  maid.  There 
was  a  little  hazy  veil  of  cloud  to  dim  tiie 
sunlight,  and  a  little  aromatic  breath  of 
summer  wind  to  film  the  water.  A  loon 
cried  fretfully  over  behind  one  of  the  Islands, 
and  a  pair  of  divers,  swift  and  intent  and 
businesslike,  came  down  the  lake,  flying  lov, 
on  affairs  of  importance.  There  was  a  bine 
heron  cocked  up  on  one  leg  among  some 
reeds  on  a  shoal,  for  aU  the  world  like  a 
stork  on  a  Christmas  card,  and  very  gorgeous 
little  dragon-flies  loafed  about  over  the 
water  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  play. 

Peter  turned  in  under  the  high-wooded 
bank,  and  they  slipped  along  up  the  lake- 
it  is  a  chain  of  lakes,  narrow  as  a  river— 
with  no  sound  but  the  drip  of  w-ater  from 
the  blade  of  Peter's  paddle. 

Now,  there  is  no  other  such  cadenced 
perfection  of  movement  as  the  propulsion  of 
a  canoe  by  a  single  blade — paddling  is  such 
a  futile  name  for  it !  Paddling  sounds  so 
trivial  and  dufferish  and  ungainly — no  such 
balanced  rhythmic  swing  of  body  and  arms. 

The  French  maid  watched  the  clean,  strong 
dip  and  recover  of  Peter's  blade,  and  slie 
watched  the  bend  and  sway  of  Peter's 
shoulders  as  he  swung  outboard  and  in, 
laying  the  weight  of  his  body  over  the  stroke. 
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"  An  apparition  in  white  and  pink  fluffy  things.** 


"  Why  don't  we  go  round  and  round  and 
round  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  didn't  know  jou  wanted  to  go  round 
and  round  and  round,"  said  Peter. 

"  But  vou  put  that — that  oar  in  on  only 
one  side,"  said  she. 

"  It's  not  an  oar,"  objected  Peter  ;  "  it's  a 
paddle." 

"  Paddle  ? "  said  the  French  maid.  "  When 
I  made  a  promenade  in  a  canot  before,"  said 
she,  **  the — person  who  made  it  go  had  two 
little  oars— paddles,  one  on  each  end  of  a 
lonjr  stick.     That  was  at  Enghien." 

Peter  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 


"  All  Frenchmen  are  duffers,"  he  said. 

The  girl  sat  up  in  sudden  indignation, 
but  the  canoe,  aided  somewhat  by  the  re- 
sourceful Peter,  rocked  so  alarmingly  that 
she  instantly  sank  back  again  with  a 
smothered  scream. 

"  You  mustn't  lose  your  temper  in  a 
canoe,"  said  Peter.  "I  said  French  men^ 
anyhow.  Would  you  care  to  know  what  I 
think  of  French  women-  girls  ? "  Miss 
Al)erthenay's  maid  turned  a  scornful  profile  ; 
but  as  it  was  even  more  beautiful  than 
scornful,  Peter  didn't  mind. 

They  crossed   the   naiTow  stretch    to    a 
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"  *  All  Frenchmeu  are  daffers/  he  said." 


little  high-banked  wooded  island,  where 
underbrush  stood  thick  and  impenetrable, 
and  gnarled  branches  hung  far  out  over  the 
lake.  And  they  slipped  in  under  one  of 
these  boughs  so  that  Peter  could  take  a  turn 
about  with  the  stern  painter.  Two  squirrels 
halted  in  the  middle  of  a  most  interesting 
fight  to  peer  indignantly  down  at  them,  and 
a  cormorant  flapped  squawking  from  the 
reeds  near  by. 

"We  might,"  said  Peter  thoughtfully, 
"go  on  up  the  lake  to  the  picnic  thing. 
Aline  suggested  that  I  should  bring  you." 

The  French  maid  held  up  two  horror- 
stricken  hands  and  said:  "  Mon  IHeu,  que  pa 
serait  Spatant !  "  And  Peter  said  :  "  Yes, 
rather."  Still,  he  was  willing  to  go  if  she'd 
care  to. 

A  little  puff  of  sweet  summer  air  bore  in 
from  nowhere  in  particular  and  stirred 
certain  crinkly  locks  of  the  French  maid's 
hair,  blew  them  across  her  eyes  and  across 
her  tiny  nose — which,  being  French,  she  had 
dabbed  with  powder — till  she  wrinkled  it 
most  adorably.  Peter  held  on  by  a  thwart 
of  the  canoe  before  his  knees. 

"  Oh,  wrinkle  it  again  I "  he  whispered, 
and  didn't  know  that  he  spoke.  The  EVench 
maid  flushed  from  hair  to  throat — and 
possibly  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  Peter  sat 
marvelling  at  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her, 
drinking  it  in  with  wide  eyes  that  could  not 
drink  their  fill,  for  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  may  be  told — something  out  of  a  poem 
^something  dreamed. 

"  And  you  a  maid !  "  cried  Peter  to  his 
soul.    "  You  a  machine  to  do  another  woman's 


hair  and  tie  another  woman's  shoes !  Good 
Heavens,  it's  monstrous  !  Upon  my  faith  and 
honour,  you're  the  loveliest  thing  I  ever  saw, 
and  you  a  maid  I  "  He  stared  at  her  through 
a  sudden  wave  of  vicarious  shame  and 
humiliation,  a  sudden  sickness  at  the  thought 
of  how  this  girl's  life  was  spent;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Providence  made,  sometimes, 
blunders  that  any  child  might  correct. 

He  had  expected  the  girl  to  be  so  very 
different  I  He  had  expected  her  to  be  rather 
pert  and  over-familiar  and  cheaply  flirtatious, 
and  he  had  thought  that  this  might  prove 
amusing  for  a  half-hour — at  any  rate,  that 
it  would  be  something  with  which  he  might, 
later  on,  annoy  Miss  Aberthenay. 

"  A  maid  !  "  cried  Peter  to  his  soul,  and 
stared  at  her  bitterly. 

"Oh,  pleaae,  please  I"  begged  the  French 
maid  very  low,  and  her  eyes  dropped  and 
the  flush  came  again.     "  Please,  monsieur  I " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Peter,  and  sat  up  blinking. 
"  Did  I  stare  at  you  ?  I— didn't  mean  to.  I 
have  little  fits  of  insanity  at  times.  Don't 
mind  me."  He  slipped  the  painter  and  took 
up  his  paddle,  and  they  stood  out  into  the 
sunshine  heading  up  the  lake. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  the — picnic  ? 
No  ?  "  ventured  the  French  maid  anxiously. 
"Mademoiselle  Aline  would  die  of  the 
horror — but  die  ! "  she  said. 

"I  think  she'd  weather  it,"  said  Peter. 
"  And  I  know  I'd  make  a  friend  for  h'fe  of 
Alexander.     Alexander's  a  connoisseur." 

"  The  Due  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  The  Due,"  said  Peter.  "  And,  by  the  way, 
there's  a  duke's  daughter  coming   on,  to- 
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morrow,  away  from  Paris — via  Newport — 
Lulu  de  Vignot,  the  danghter  of  the  Due 
de  Vignot-Severac." 

The  French  maid  sighed. 

"  So  far  from  Paris  I  *'  said  she.  "  Poor 
Mademoiselle  !  She  will  have  mal  du  pays 
—nostcUgie What  do  you  say  ?  Home- 
sickness." 

"Are  you  homesick  for  Paris,  mademoi- 
selle ?  "  asked  Peter. 

But  the  French  maid  looked  away  to  the 
blue  hills,  and  her  hands  twisted  in  her  lap, 
and  her  nnderlip  trembled  a  little. 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  she  cried  in  a  half- 
whisper.  "  Oh,  monsieur !  the  lilacs  in  the  Lux- 
embourg gardens,  and  the  chestnuts  along 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  !  Oh,  monsieur  I 
the  little  flower-shops  everywhere  that  over- 
flow on  the  pavement,  red  and  pink  and  blue 
and  white ;  the  smell  of  the  green  trees 
along  the  street,  monsieur ;  the  terraases  of 
the  cafes;  the  marchands  (T habits  and  the 
marchandes  de  monies — *  La  monle  est  fraiche^ 
la  monk  est  bonne  ! '  The  children  with  their 
nou-Twns  in  the  Champs  Blysees  ;  the  river 
boats  that  fly  so  fast ;  the  gendarmes  and 
the  big  cuirassiers  !    Paris,  monsieur,  Paris ! " 

"  Yes,  yes  I  "  said  Peter  eagerly,  and  the 

rddle  trailed  from  his  slack  hand.     "  Yes, 
know.    I've  lived  there.     I  lived  there  for 
three  years  once  and  for  two  years  another 
time.    Don't  I  know  ?  " 
The  French  maid  looked  up  at  him  with  a 


quick  little  laugh,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
wide  and  there  were  tears  in  them. 

"  You — know,  then,"  she  said,  nodding. 
"  Do  you  suppose  heaven  is  like  Paris, 
monsieur  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  have  heard  that  it  is,  mademoiselle," 
said  Peter,  "  but  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
say  that  heaven  is  probably  more  like  a 
canoe,  of  a  summer  morning,  with  very  blue 
eyes  in  one  end  of  it." 

"  Such  a  tiny  heaven  I "  criticised  the 
French  maid. 

"I  would  not  ask  a  greater  one,"  said 
Peter.  "  I'm  selfish,  and  in  a  broader  heaven 
the  blue  eyes  might  escape  me.  I'm  safe  in 
a  canoe." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  French  maid. 

"I  lied,"  said  Peter  humbly.  "Safe? 
I'm  lost — oh,  utterly  1 " 

The  French  maid  looked  around  her. 

"  Lost  ?  "  she  deprecated. 

"  Oh,  utterly  ! "  sighed  Peter,  and  sent 
the  canoe  through  a  mask  of  reeds  into  a 
queer  little  wide  bay,  clouded  with  lily-pads 
and  starred  with  waterlilies.  The  bav  was 
shallow,  and  clumps  of  cat-tails  and  wild 
rice  stood  here  and  there. 

The  French  maid  gave  a  cry  of  delight, 
and  pulled  a  lily  whose  stem  appeared  to  be 
fastened  to  the  opposite  crust  of  the  earth. 
Peter,  by  a  miracle  of  agility,  saved  the 
canoe  from  an  upset.  By  the  time  the  girl 
had  finished,  the  craft  had  much  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  barge  which  once  descended 
from  Astolat — save  that  this  time  Elaine 
sat  up. 

"YouVe  a  lot  of  yellow  pollen  on  the 
end  of  your  nose,"  said  Peter.  The  French 
maid  put  down  the  lily  in  which  she  had 
rapturously  been  burying  her  face. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  she.  "  They  are 
beautiful !  but  beautiful ! — the  most  beauti- 
ful things  in  the  world  ! " 

"  Not  so  beautiful  as  you,"  said  Peter  to 
his  soul.  "  Oh,  girl,  not  so  beautiful  as 
you  I "  And  the  veins  throbbed  at  his 
temples. 

"  A  maid!  Good  Heavens,  a  maid!  "  he 
said,  but  it  meant  nothing  to  him.  He 
didn't  care. 

The  girl  emitted  a  small  scream  and  held 
up  two  fingers,  across  which  a  crimson  stain 
was  spreading.  Water-grass  has  a  wire 
edge. 

"  Have  you  a  handkerchief  ?  "  demanded 
Peter.  "  No,  not  a  silly  bit  of  lace  like 
that.  Here,  catch ! "  He  tossed  her  his 
own  handkerchief — it  was  generous  enough 
to  have  Ijandaged  an  amputated  arm — but 
the  girl  made  but  poor  work  of  it.  The 
bandage  loosened  and  slipped,  and  would 
not  be  knotted.  She  raised  helpless,  appealing 
eyes  to  Peter. 

"  I  (»nnot  tie  it,"  she  said.  Peter  inade 
a  gesture  of  distress. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  can't 
come  to  you.  One  can't  stroll  about  in  a 
canoe.  Ah  1  wait  a  bit !  "  He  shoved  the 
canoe  over  a  submerged  sandbar  till  it 
grounded  lightly  in  three  or  four  inches 
of  water.  Then  he  stepped  out  with  great 
care — the  French  maid  gave  a  cry  of  alarm 
— and  knelt  beside  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
where  the  girl  sat. 

Now,  it  must  be  written  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  the  French  maid  that  at  this  crisis 
she  did  not  laugh.  Any  man  kneeling 
devotedly  at  a  girl's  feet  in  four  inches  of 
water — apparently  in  the  middle  of  a  lake 
—is  a  trying  sight. 

As  for  Peter,  he  was  far  Ixyond  any  sense 
of  the  humorous.  He  bathed  the  wounded 
fingers  with  a  torn  fragment  of  the  hand- 
kerchief till  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  and 
he  bound  them  smootlily  in  dry  linen  and 
fastened  the  bandage  with  a  bit  of  cord 
which  he  found  in  his  pocket.  And  then 
he  crouched  there  for  a  long  time,  holding 
the  bandaged  hand  between  his  own  and 
staring  up  at  the  exquisite,  flushed  cheek  of 
the  French  maid,  who  had  turned  her  head 
away.     He  didn't  care  that  she  was  a  French 


maid,  and  his  heart  was  beating  much  faster 
than  a  man's  heart  should  beat,  for  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  far  beyond  any  sense 
of  the  humorous. 

He  stared  so  long  that,  after  a  time,  the 
girl  turned  back  to  him  and  met  his  eyes, 
and  drew  a  quick  little  breath,  and  oould 
not  look  away  again.  The  bandaged  hand 
between  Peter's  shook  a  bit. 

"  Monsieur  !  "  said  the  French  maid  under 
her  breath.     "  Monsieur  I  " 

**  Oh  I "  said  Peter  in  a  queer  whisper. 
"Oh,  there  are  no  words  for  the  loveliness 
of  you  I  I'm  tongue-tied — stanmiering  with 
what  I  can't  say." 

The  French  maid  drew  away  from  him  to 
arm's  length,  and  her  face  was  crimson. 

"  Monsieur  I  "  she  cried  sharply.  "  Do 
you  forget,  or  are  you  trying  to  insult  me  ? 
I'm  a  maid,  monsieur!  I'm  Mademoiselle 
Aline's  maid !     You  are  mad,  monsieur." 

And  then  Peter  reached  his  height.  There 
was  good  blood  in  Peter.  He  smiled  into 
the  French  maid's  angry  eyes — a  confident, 
scornful,  easy  smile. 

"You're  the  loveliest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  in  all  my  life,"  said  he.  "What  do 
you  suppose  I  care  whether  you  brush 
another  woman's  hair  or  not  ?  Should  I 
love  you  more  if  someone  else  brushed 
your  hair  ?  " 

"  Love  1 "  she  cried,  still  in  a  sharp  voice, 
half  angry  :  "  love  !  W^hat  have  you  and  I 
to  do  with  love  ?  Love  at  firet  sight  ?  That 
is  for  the  romances,  monsieur.  It  does  not 
occur  in  life  !  " 

"  That's  not  true  I  "  said  Peter  fiercely. 
"They  lie  when  they  tell  you  there's  no 
love  at  first  sight.  It's  happening  ever? 
day.  There's  no  such  thing  as  acquiring 
love.  You  can  acquire  fondness,  affection 
— all  that ;  but  love  comes  Uke  a  flash, 
mademoiselle.  Why,  history  has  been  made 
out  of  love  at  first  sight — niade  and  unmade 
and  altered  and  made  again.  They  lie  when 
they  tell  you  otherwise.  Loveliest,  they 
lie  ! " 

The  French  maid  drew  nearer  to  him, 
and  she  laid  her  free  hand  over  his,  but 
her  eyes  were  still  very  wide  and  incredulous. 

"  Is  it — possible,"  she  said  slowly,  as  if 
she  spoke  to  herself,  "  that  there  are  such — 
men  in  the  world — such  mm  ?  I  had  not 
l)elieved— I  had  never  met — I — oh,  mon- 
sieur, monsieur  I  "  She  leaned  over  him, 
where  he  knelt  in  the  water,  for  one  little 
moment,  with  her  flushed  face  full  of  the 
most  heavenly  tenderness  that  Peter  had 
ever  seen — save  once  in  a  dream. 
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"  *  Oh,  I  knew  it  all  the  time,'  said  he." 


"  And  what — then,  monsieur  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  what,"  said  Peter,  in  honest  sur- 
prise, "  what  but  one  thing  ?  " 

The  French  maid  gave  a  quick  little  glad 
cry,  but  it  broke  in  a  fit  of  nervous,  hysterical 
laughter,  and  she  pulled  her  hands  away 
from  him. 

"  Ah,  no  I  "  she  cried.      "  Ah,  no,  no  ! 


Monsieur,  I — I  did  not  mean  it ;  I — was — 

joking.     It  was  not Oh,  monsieur,  we 

— go  too  far  I  No,  you  shall  not  speak  I 
Come  back  into  the  ranot.  We  will— go 
to  the  picnic  party.  Quick,  monsieur  I  No, 
you  sJiall  not  speak — not  a  word  all  the  long 
way !  " 

Peter  climbed   carefully  into   the  canoe 
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aod  dropped  bis  wet  knees  on  the  cushion 
ill  the  stem,  and  he  pushed  off  from  the 
saudhar,  and  broke  once  more  through  the 
-  mask  of  reeds,  aad  tnrncd  up  the  lake. 

They  were  nearly  an  hour  on  the  way, 
though  they  went  swiftly,  but  the  girl 
would  not  allow  the  mystified  Peter  bo 
much  as  a  word.  She  sat  among  her  IDJes, 
flushed  a  little  and  smiling  oddly,  and  she 
sang,  under  her  breath,  from  time  to  time, 
foolish  old  BongB  of  the  nursery — but  she'd 
a  voice  like  velvet. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Peter  grimly  to 
himself,  "whirt  Aline  will  say ;  but  here 
we  go ! "  And  he  swung  the  canoe  into 
the  little  bay  where  the  picnic  was  to  take 
place. 

The  others  were  there  on  the  beach,  and 
they  waved  their  arms  to  htm,  and  Alexander, 


closely  followed  by  Aline  Aberthenay,  came 
down  to  the  water's  e<^e  to  catch  the  pron 
of  the  canoe  and  help  out  the  French  nuud. 
Both  he  and  Miss  Aberthenay  were  laagfaing. 

"  Ob,  Peter  ! "  said  she, "  you're  very,  very 
easy  ;  but  how  did  you  find  out  that  it  «u 
JjuIu  ! " 

Peter  looked  at  the  French  maid,  and  liis 
heart  gave  one  magnificent  and  nnparalleied 
leap ;  but  he  smiled  quizzically  at  Ifin 
Aberthenay. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  it  all  the  time,"  said  he. 

And  that  was  a  lie. 

But  late  that  night,  Wm  Abertbeimy, 
np  in  her  room,  took  her  friend  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  her  violently. 

"  You've  robbed  me  of  my  Peter,"  she 
said.    "  You're  a  deceitful,  designing  txi  1 " 

And  that  was  the  truth. 


By    C.    J.    KING. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  has  niiide  wondrous 
stridiis  during  tlie  hat  ten  or  fiftcitn 
vt-ara,  and  tlie  advent  of  the  Uaiid- 
camera,  or  the  detect! ve-camero,  as  it  used 
tu  be  called,  with  the  dry  plate,  Iius  induced 
many  thoiiBands  to  take  up  photographic 
work  who,  in  the  old  dayn,  (rotild  eee  no 
pleagnre  in  carrying  into  the  field  or  on  to 
the  seashore  all  the  necessary  apjianitus  for 
irorkinK  the  wet  plate.  In  tliouc  days  plio- 
t<^rapliy,  as  it  is  now  practised,  would  have 
heen  impossible.  Xo  one  encumbered  with 
all  the  necessary  purapliernaHa  would  have 
dared  to  take  up  the  positions  on  rocks  and 
other  treacherous  places  into  which  one  must 
t;et  to  do  good  work,  for  the  ability  to  move 
quickly  and  surely  is  absolutely  essential  to 
sneccss. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  necc'ssary  points 
is  to  be  able  to  take  certain  classes  of  waves 
at  cloBc  quarters.  This,  of  course,  noces- 
eitatcs  the  pfBsessiou  of  considerable  agility 
on  the  port  of  the  photoffrapher,  and  where 
slippery,  wet  boulders  have  to  be  negotiated, 
with  a  huge  breaker  coming  after  one  at  full 
BI«ed,  compactness  of  apparatus  is  of  the 
ntmoet  importance. 

I  once  found  this  out  by  experience.  I 
was  alone  on  some  rocks  of  very  uneven  size 
aud  shape,  with  a  tremendous  sea  running. 


The  situation  was  somewhat  curious,  as  it 
was  one  where  two  seas  were  meeting.  This 
had  been  caused  by  a  sudden  shift  of  wind, 
which  drove  one  sot  of  waves  back  against 
those  which  the  previous  wind  had  raised. 
The  result  was  that  the  two  huge  seas  met  at 
a  certain  corner  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
position,  and  here  they  piled  themselves  upon 
one  another,  making  what  was  literally  a 
pyramid  of  water  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  in  height.  The  sight  was  a  grand  one, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  photographic 
record  of  it,  aud  in  my  anxiety  to  do  so  I 
venturetl  down  too  close  to  the  water,  I  bad 
not  at  that  time  the  exi>ericncc  which  I  now 
possess,  and  was  dressed  in  a  long,  pilot,  cloth 
coat,  reiiching  almost  down  to  my  feet — 
a  very  unsuitable  garment  for  the  work. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  two  of  the  sea 
monsters  met  and  piled  up  splendidly,  i 
snapiied  my  shutt^^r  off  and  ought  to  have 
been  content ;  but  it  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  if  I  could  only  get  the  breakdown 
of  this  mass  of  water,  what  a  fine  pair  of 
pictures  the  two  would  make  ;  so  I  instantly 
shifted  my  plate  and  had  another  shot,  this 
time  at  the  ma.ss  of  churned-up  foam  as  it 
cninc  towards  me.  But  I  had  waiteil  too 
long,  and  before  I  conld  scramble  away, 
heavily  di'csssd  as  I  was,  the  sea  had  utught 
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me,  and  Iiow  I  escaped  with  my  life  I  can  could  only  juat  feel  the  rocks  with  my  toes, 
luirdly  bell,  fur  tlie  water  was  up  round  my  I  stuck  to  uiy  cameiu,  however,  and  I  had 
annpibs  before  I  liad  time  to  think,  and  I       to  empty  the  water  out  of  one  end  of  it, 


I 

i 


« 
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yet  the  plates  vere  drv,  and  tUe  resulte  are  mc,  and  a  rope.     Had  those  waves  conic  np 

here  showu.     This  was  a  lesson  to  me,     I  two  inches  higher,  nothing  could  have  saved 

alvajs   now  drens  in    oilskius  aud    rubber  mc,  as,  having  once  lost  my  feet,  I  should 

boota,  and  when  possible  take  a  friend  with  have  been  curried  away  by  the  undertow, 
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and  tlic  next  breakers  would  have  pounded 
mo  on  those  cruol  rockB  into  a  mass  of  jelly. 
Tliis  is  the  cliiss  of  wave  which  I  have 
fonnd  the  most  dangerous,  but  there  are 
others  with  which  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to  take 
liberties.  Many  people  have  an  idea  that  if  ■ 
yon  take  up  your  potiition  on  a  lai^e,  flat 
rock  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
you  are  perfectly  safe.  I  thought  bo  once 
myself ;   but  after  ten  years'  constant  wave 


work,  I  have  (»me  to  another  conclusion.  I 
would  strongly  advise  tiiose  who  think  of 
taking  up  this  fascinating  work,  to  use  all 
possible  care,  and  even  with  an  ebb-tide 
never  to  venture  in  rough  weather  upon  any 
rock  less  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  without  haA'ing  first  wtitched  the 
selected  spot  for  ten  minutes  or  a  «jnarter  of 
an  hour ;  and  with  a  flood-tiile  on  no  acconnl 
to  go  nearer  than  thirty  feet  above  it.    This 
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may  seem  tu  some  to  bo  ridicti- 
lunsk  careful ;  but  I  am 
gpeuking  from  experience,  aud 
un  not  ovcnloing  it.  Not 
long  since  I  was  canght  in 
what  might  have  beea  a  very 
nasty  prctlimmeiit.  Ou  this 
occasion  u  gale  n'aa  blowing, 
and  I  was  dreseed  in  my  usual 
oilskin  suit.  I  wishcil  to  take 
several  breakers  wlijch  were 
rolling  in  acroGS  my  point  of 
vision,  so  tliiit  I  looked  right 
along  the  top  of  them  as  they 
curled  over,  I  watched  a 
certain  rock  for  some  time,  and 
selected  a  spot  which  I  thought 
would  suit  my  purpose  and 
well  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
wind  was  S.E.,  and  I  sat  npon 
the  rock  with  my  face  looking 


N.B.  I  was  not,  therefore, 
facing  the  direction  whence 
the  waves  came,  but  sitting 
sideways  to  them.  I  was 
intent  upon  my  work,  per- 
fectly secure,  as  I  thought, 
and  watching  my  view-finder 
for  the  best  effect,  when 
suddenly  I  found  myself 
sitting  in  the  foaming  white 
sea,  A  wave,  far  larger  than 
its  fellows,  had  rushed  up  tlie 
rock  and  surrounded  me.  and 
had  I  not  been  [irovided 
with  oilskin  trousers  instcitd 
of  leggings,  which  I  often 
wear,  I  slionld  have  been 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Tliat, 
of  conrse,  is  a  small  matter, 
and  one  with  which  tlie  wave- 
photographer  has  frequently 
to  put  up;  but  it  is  the 
danger  of  these  extraordinary 
waves  which  I  wisli  more 
T^rticularly  to  emphasise. 
Perhaps  it  may  sound 
strange,  but  there  is  no  donbt 
about  it  that  the  wave-photo- 
grapher, if  he  would  procure 
pictures  which  will  titke  the 
public  fancy,  must   be  pre- 

Kircd  to  take  his  life  in  his 
tnd. 

Another  very  nasty  e.'tperi- 
ence,  but  one  whicli  is  not 
at  all  uncommon,  and  gainst 
which  one  must  be  ou  the 
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look-otit,  in  that  of  being,  blown  down  by 
[he  wind  iu  very  bad  weather.  This  tias 
happened  to  me  over  cttid  over  agaio  and  is 
very  nnpleasaiit.  It  is  bid  for  the  photo- 
gmplier  and  bad  also  for  his  camera.  It 
generally  happens  in  this  way.  The  picture 
which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  is  only  pro- 
curaUc  from  a  certain  spot,  to  reacli  which 
it  is  necessary  to   negotiate  n   iinnibor  of 


rounded  boulders  of  various  sizes.  This, 
of  course,  necessitates  the  making  of  a  series 
of  jumps  and  lon^  strides,  and  it  is  when 
making  these,  at  Uie  moment  when  one  or 
both  feet  are  off  the  ixMik,  that  one  is  caught 
by  the  wind  and  hurled  down  among  the 
boulilers.  I  have  an  old  box-camera  which 
has  i^one  through  this  acrobatic  performance 
with  me  so  often  that  I  wonder  it  has  not 
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been  Hiiiashed  beyond  repair ;  hut  though  it 
lutH  found  its  wiiy  to  the  muker  and  liecn 
patched  up  over  and  over  again,  it  is  Blill  a 
valuable  and  reliable  old  friend. 

But  wave  -  photography  is  not  always 
dangerous — in  fact,  tho  largest  wave  which  I 
have  ever  taken— or,  for  that  matter,  ever 
seen — was  captured  without  auy  danger  at  all. 


I  am  showing  a  print  uf  it  herewith,  and 
when  the  reader  realises  that  the  rock  shown 
in  the  pictnre  is  eighty  f«;t  aiwve  the 
sea,  the  height  of  the  wave  iniiy  Ix;  esti- 
mated. To  be  witliiii  the  murk,  I  ))ut  it  at 
150  feet,  or  abont  three  times  the  height 
of  those  which  break  on  the  well-knonn 
Colombo  breakwater.   I  am  doubtful  if  there 
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liillicrto  unimpeded  course  of  tlioueaiids  of 
miles.  Tbonsaiids  of  tons  of  witter  arc,  hour 
after  boiir,  being  hurled  into  the  air  in  the 
form  of  spray,  and  the  sight  once  seen  is  not 
likely  to  he  forgotten.  At  snch  times  the 
atmoaphere  is  chained  with  spray,  and  it 
drifts  past  in  clouds  like  rain-showers. 

Anotlier  variety  of  waves,  and  one  of  the 
most  beiiutifiil,  is  that  of  the  great  comber 
rolling  in  against  the  wind.  Unfortunately 
they  can  seldom  be  seen  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  the  very  cause  of  their  extreme 


is  any  place  where  the  spray  dashes  higher 
than  at  this  spot.  Here  the  full  force  of  the 
Atlantic  roUera  meets  its  fiist  check,  in  its 


E 


m 


beauty  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  their 
destruction — namely,  the  contrary  wind.  It 
is  a  glorious  sight  to  sec  these  huge  waves 
rushing  on,  heaving  up,  and  curling  over 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  which  takes  Che 
foam  from  their  tTcste  and  convert*!  it  into 
spindrift,  like  the  silver  liair  of  some  hoary 
giant  blown  back  by  the  force  of  the  gale. 
One  very  great  advantage  to  tlie  wave 
photographer  is  afforded  liy  this  class  of 
wave,  and  it  is  this.  The  spray  is  blown 
from  him,  instead  of  towards  him.  This 
question  of  spray  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult connected  with  the  work.     At  almost 
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all  times  when  wuves  are  to  be  procured, 
the  spray  is  coming  in  clouds  towards  the 
camera,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep 
the  lens  free  from  it;  but  with  apindvift 
it  is  just  the  reverse — the  spray  ia  blown 
from  the  Ciunera  and  makes  the  work  far 
more  cisy. 

Another  phase  of  this  work  is  that  of  tliu 
stniiige  positions  into  which  one  has  to  get 


sometimes  to  procure  a  picture  from  the  best 
possible  point  of  view— the  apex  of  a  conical- 
shaped  boulder,  for  instaiicy,  with  only  Kmm 
for  one  foot  on  the  top,  is  not  a  particniarlj 
comfortable  attitude  iu  which  to  remain  lon^; 
and  the  uneven  bouldera  around  are  not  just 
the  sort  of  thing  one  would  select  to  fall  upon. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  wave-photo^aphy  is 
a  fascinating,  health-giving  occni>ation. 


n  4^  til*  Autotgre  Camfanv,  74,  llM  Oitford  SIrttt,  W. 


THE  SOUL  OF  NICHOLAS  SNYDERS, 

THE      MISER      OF      ZANDAM. 


By    JEROME    K    JEROME.* 


NCE  upon  a  time  in 
Zandam,  which  is  bj 
the  Zuider  Zee,  there 
lived  a  wicked  man 
named  Nicholas  Sny- 
ders.  He  was  mean 
and  hard  and  cruel, 
and  loved  but  one 
thing  in  the  world, 
and  that  was  gold. 
And  even  that  not  for  its  own  sake.  He 
loved  the  power  gold  gave  him — the  power 
to  tyrannise  and  to  oppress,  the  power  to 
cause  suffering  at  his  will.  They  said  he 
had  no  soul,  but  there  they  were  wrong. 
All  men  own — or,  to  speak  more  coiTectly, 
are  owned  by — a  soul ;  and  the  soul  of 
Nicholas  Snyders  was  an  evil  soul.  He 
lived  in  the  old  windmill  which  still  is 
standing  on  the  quay,  with  only  little 
Christina  to  wait  upon  him  and  keep  house 
for  him.  Christina  was  an  orphan  whose 
parents  had  died  in  debt.  Nicholas,  to 
Christina's  everlasting  gratitude,  had  cleared 
their  memory— it  cost  but  a  few  hundred 
florins — in  consideration  that  Christina 
shonld  work  for  him  without  wages.  Chris- 
tina formed  his  entire  household,  and  only 
one  willing  visitor  ever  darkened  his  door, 
the  widow  Toelast.  Dame  Toelast  was  rich 
and  almost  as  great  a  miser  as  Nicholas  him- 
self. "  Why  should  not  we  two  marry  ?  " 
Nicholas  had  once  croaked  to  the  widow 
Toelast.  "  Together  we  should  be  masters 
of  all  Zandam.''  Dame  Toelast  had  answered 
with  a  cackling  laugh ;  but  Nicholas  was 
never  in  haste. 

One  afternoon,  Nicholas  Snyders  sat  alone 
at  his  desk  in  the  centre  of  the  great  semi- 
circular room  that  took  up  half  the  ground 
floor trf  J^  windmill,  ana  that  served  him 
for  an  oflUce,  and  'ttrere  ^mnw  a  knocking  at 
the  cater  door. 
'*  Come  in  I "  cried  Nicholas  Snyders. 
He  spoke  in  a  tone  quite  kind  for  Nicholas 
Snyders.  He  felt  so  sure  it  was  Jan  knock- 
ing at  the  door — Jan  Van  der  Voort,  the 


*  Copyright,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  in  the  United 
Steles  S  America. 


young  sailor,  now  master  of  his  own  ship, 
come  to  demand  of  him  the  hand  of  little 
Christina.  In  anticipation,  Nicholas  Snydere 
tasted  the  joy  of  dashing  Jan's  hopes  to  the 
ground ;  of  hearing  him  plead,  then  rave ; 
of  watching  the  growing  pallor  that  w-ould 
overspread  Jan's  handsome  face  as  Nicholas 
would,  point  by  point,  explain  to  him  the 
consequences  of  defiance — how,  firstly,  Jan's 
old  mother  should  be  turned  out  of  her 
home,  his  old  father  put  into  prison  for  debt ; 
how,  secondly,  Jan  liimself  should  be  pur- 
sued without  remorse,  his  ship  be  bought 
over  his  head  before  he  could  complete  the 
purchase.  The  interview  would  afford  to 
Nicholas  Snyders  sport  after  his  own  soul. 
Since  Jan's  return  the  day  before,  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  it.  Therefore, 
feeling  sure  it  was  Jan,  he  cried  *'  Come  in  !  " 
quite  cheerily. 

But  it  was  not  Jan.  It  was  somebody 
Nicholas  Snyders  had  never  set  eyes  on 
l}efore.  And  neither,  after  that  one  visit, 
did  Nicholas  Snyders  ever  set  eyes  upon  hira 
again.  The  light  was  fading,  and  Nicholas 
Snyders  was  not  the  man  to  light  candles 
before  they  were  needed,  so  that  he  was  never 
able  to  describe  with  any  precision  the 
stranger's  appearance.  Nicholas  thought  he 
seemed  an  old  man,  but  alert  in  all  his  move- 
ments ;  while  his  eyes — the  one  thing  about 
him  Nicholas  saw  with  any  clearness — were 
curiously  bright  and  piercing. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Nicholas  Snyders, 
taking  no  pains  to  disguise  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  I  am  a  pedlar,"  answered  the  stranger. 
His  voice  was  clear  and  not  unmusical,  with 
just  the  suspicion  of  roguishness  behind. 

"  Not  wanting  anything,"  answered  Nicho- 
las Snyders  drily.  "  Shut  the  door  and  be 
careful  of  the  step." 

"Bttt  instead  Uie  frtranger  tooTc  a  chair 
and  drew  it  nearer,  and,  himself  in  shadow, 
looked  straight  into  Nicholas  Snyders'  face 
and  laughed. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Nicholas  Snyders  ? 
Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  you 
require 
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"  Nofching,"  growled  Nicholas  Snyders — 
"  except  the  sight  of  your  back." 

The  stranger  bent  forward  and  with  his 
long,  lean  hand  touched  Nicholas  Snyders 
playfully  upon  the  knee.  "  Wouldn't  you  like 
a  soul,  Nicholas  Snyders  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Think  of  it,"  continued  the  strange 
pedlar,  before  Nicholas  could  recover  power 
of  speech.  "  For  forty  years  you  have  drunk 
the  joy  of  being  mean  and  cruel.  Are  you 
not  tired  of  the  taste,  Nicholas  Snyders  ? 
Wouldn't  you  like  a  change  ?  Think  of  it, 
Nicholas  Snyders — the  joy  of  being  loved, 
of  hearing  yourself  blessed,  instead  of  cursed  ? 
Wouldn't  it  be  good  fun,  Nicholas  Snyders — 
just  by  way  of  a  change  ?  If  you  don't  like 
it,  you  can  return  and  be  yourself  again." 

What  Nicholas  Snyders,  recalling  all 
things  afterwards,  could  never  understand 
was,  why  he  sat  there,  listening  in  patience 
to  the  stranger's  talk ;  for,  at  the  time,  it 
seemed  to  him  the  jesting  of  a  wandering 
fool.  But  something  about  the  stranger  had 
impelled  him. 

"  I  have  it  with  me,"  continued  the  odd 

pedlar  ;  "and  as  for  price "    The  stranger 

niiide  a  gesture  indicating  dismissal  of  all 
sordid  details.  "  I  look  for  my  reward  in 
watching  the  result  of  the  experiment.  I 
am  something  of  a  philosopher.  I  take 
an  interest  in  these  matters.  See."  The 
stranger  dived  between  his  legs  and  produced 
from  his  pack  a  silver  flask  of  cunning  work- 
manship and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"  Its  flavour  is  not  unpleasant,"  explained 
the  stranger.  "  A  little  bitter  ;  but  one  does 
not  drink  it  by  the  goblet :  a  wineglassful, 
such  us  one  would  of  old  Tokay,  while  the 
mind  of  both  is  fixed  on  the  same  thought : 
*  May  my  soul  pass  into  him,  may  his  pass 
into  me  ! '  The  operation  is  quite  simple  : 
the  secret  lies  within  the  drug."  The 
stranger  patted  the  quaint  flask  as  though  it 
had  been  some  little  dog. 

"  You  will  say  :  *  AVho  will  exchange  souls 
with  Nicholas  Snyders  ? ' "  The  stranger 
ap{)eared  to  liave  come  prepared  with  an 
answer  to  all  questions.  "My  friend,  you 
are  rich  ;  you  need  not  fear.  It  is  the  pos- 
session men  value  the  least  of  all  they  have. 
Choose  your  soul  and  drive  your  bargain. 
I  leave  that  to  you  with  one  word  of  counsel 
only :  you  will  find  the  young  readier  than 
the  old — the  young,  to  whom  the  world 
promises  all  things  iov  gold.  Choose  you  a 
tine,  fair,  fresh,  young  soul,  Nicholas  Snydera ; 
and  choose  it  quickly.  Your  hair  is  somewhat 
grey,  my  friend.  Taste,  before  you  die,  the 
joy  of  living." 


The  strange  pedlar  laughed  and,  rising, 
closed  his  pack.  Nicholas  Snyders  neither 
moved  nor  spoke,  until  with  the  soft 
clanging  of  the  massive  door  his  senses 
returned  to  him.  Then,  seizing  the  flask 
the  stranger  had  left  behind  him,  lie  sprang 
from  his  chair,  meaning  to  fling  it  after  him 
into  the  street.  But  the  flashing  of  the 
firelight  on  its  burnished  surface  stayed  his 
hand. 

"  After  all,  the  case  is  of  value,"  Nicholas 
chuckled,  and  put  the  flask  aside  and,  lighting 
the  two  tall  candles,  buried  himself  again  in 
his  green-bound  ledger.  Yet  still  from 
time  to  time  Nicholas  Snydere'  eye  would 
wander  to  where  the  silver  flask  remained 
half  hidden  among  dusty  papers.  And  later 
there  came  again  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  this  time  it  really  was  young  Jan  who 
entered. 

Jan  held  out  his  great  hand  across  the 
littered  desk. 

"AVe  parted  in  anger,  Nicholas  Snyders. 
It  was  my  fault.  You  were  in  the  right. 
I  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  was  poor.  It 
was  selfish  of  me  to  wish  the  little  maid  to 
share  with  me  my  poverty.  But  now  I  am 
no  longer  poor." 

"  Sit  down,"  responded  Nicholas  in  kindly 
tone.  "I  have  heard  of  it.  So  now  you 
are  master  and  the  owner  of  your  ship — 
your  very  own." 

"My  very  own  after  one  more  vojn^e," 
laughed  Jan.  "  I  have  Burgomaster  Allart*s 
promise." 

"  A  promise  is  not  a  performance,"  hinted 
Nicholas.  "Burgomaster  Allart  is  not  a 
rich  man ;  a  higher  bid  might  tempt  him. 
Another  might  step  in  between  you  and 
become  the  owner." 

Jan  only  laughed.  "  Why,  that  would 
be  the  work  of  an  enemy,  wliich,  God  be 
praised,  I  do  not  think  that  I  possess." 

"  Lucky  lad  ! "  commented  Nicholas  ;  **80 
few  of  us  are  without  enemies.  And  Tour 
parents,  Jan,  will  they  live  with  you  ?  " 

"We  wished  it,"  answered  Jan,  "both 
Christina  and  I.  But  the  mother  is  fcel>le. 
The  old  mill  has  grown  into  her  life." 

"  I  can  understand,"  agreed  Nicholas. 
"The  old  vine  torn  from  the  old  wall 
withers.  And  your  father,  Jan ;  people 
will  gossip.     The  mill  is  paying  ?  " 

Jan  shook  his  head.  "It  never  will 
again  ;  and  the  debts  haunt  him.  But  all 
that,  as  I  tell  him,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
His  creditors  have  agreed  to  look  to  me 
and  wait." 

"  All  of  them  ?  "  queried  Nicholas. 
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'•All  of  them  I  couir)  discover,"  Ian <;Iie<l        Snyilfrs   loved    \x»t    Insiting   the  doR    timt 
Jwi.  -(rowlwi  and  shoHCii  lis  teeth, 

Nidioltifi  Siiviiers  pushed    hiick  liis  chuir  "  Better  not  wait  for  that,"  said   Nichoiiw 

and  lookt-d  at  Jaii  with  a  smile  upon  hiti       Snjdere.     "  You  niifrlit  have  to  nait  long." 

Juii  rose,  an  angry 
flush  npon  his  face. 
"Sonothingchanges 
you,  Nicholas  Sny- 
dere.  Have  it  your 
own  way,  tlieii." 

"You  will  marry 
her  in  spite  of  me  ?" 
"  In  spite  of  you 
and  of  your  friends 
the  fiends,  and  of 
your  master  the 
Devil  1  "  flnng  out 
Jan.  For  Jan  hod 
a  son  I  that  was 
generous  and  brave 
and  tender  and 
excessively  sltort- 
tcmpered.  Even  the 
best  of  souls  have 
their  failings. 

"I am  sorry," said 
old  Nicholas. 

"  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,"  answered 
Jan. 

"I  am  sorry  for 
your  mother,"  es- 
plained  Nicholas. 
"  The  poor  dame,  I 
fear,  will  be  home- 
less in  her  old  a^e. 
The  mortgage  slmll 
be  foreclosed,  Jan, 
on  your  wedding 
day.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  father,  Jan . 
His  creditors,  Jan — 
you  have  overlooked 
just  one.  I  am  sorry 
for  him,  Jan.  Prison 
has  alwavs  been  his 
dread.  I  um  sorry 
even  for  you,  my 
young  friend.    You 

—  — will  have  to  bcf^in 

<'  'So  DotbiDg  chuigpii  jon,  NiihoUs  Snjdera.'"  life    over    again. 

Burgomaster  Allurt 

Trinkled  face.     "  And  so  you  and  Christina       is  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand.     I  have  but  to 

have  arranged  it  all  ?  "  say  tfie  word,  your  ship  is  mine.    I  wish  you 

"  With  voar  couaent,  sir,"  answered  Jan.         joy  of  your  bride,  my  young  friend.     You 

"  You  will  wait  for  that  ?  "  asked  Nicholas.       must  love  her  very  dearly—you  will  be  paying 

"  We  shonhl  like  to  have  it  sir."  a  high  price  for  her  " 

Jan  smiled    but  the  tone  of  his  voice  fell  It  was  JNrcholaa  Snydcrs    grin  that  niad- 

agreeablv  on  Nicholas  Suyders' ear.    Nichnias       doned  Jau.     He  sought  for  something  that, 
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"  There  Mt  fhrirtiiia,  »8lw;p  before  the  bum 


thromi  Btmight  at  tlie  wicked  month,  should 
Bileuce  it,  and  by  chance  hie  hand  lightud  on 
the  pedliir's  silver  flask.  In  the  same  instant 
Nicholas  Buydcrs'  hand  liad  closed  upon  it 
also.     The  ^rin  had  died  awaj. 

"  Sit  down,"  commanded  Nicholas  Snydeni. 
"  Iict  ns  talk  further."  And  there  iras  that 
in  his  voice  that  compelled  the  younj^er  man's 
obedience. 

"  You  wonder,  Jan,  why  I  seek  alimys 
anger  and  hatred.  I  wonder  at  times  myself. 
Why  do  generous  thouf(hts  never  come  to 
me,  as  to  other  men  ?  Listen,  Jan  ;  I  am  in 
a  whimsical  mood.  Such  thiu^  cannot  be, 
bnt  it  is  a  whim  of  mine  to  think  it  might 
have  been.  Sell  nie  your  soul,  Jan,  sell  me 
your  soul,  that  I,  too,  may  taste  this  love 
and  gladness  that  I  hear  about.  For  a  little 
while,  Jan,  only  for  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
give  you  all  you  desire." 


The  old  man  seized  his  pen  and  wrote, 
"  See,  Jail,  tlie  ship  is  yonre  beyond  mishap ; 
the  mill  goes  free  :  your  father  may  hold  up 
liis  head  again.  And  all  I  ask,  Jan,  is  tb»t 
you  drink  to  me,  willing  the  while  that  your 
soul  may  go  from  you  and  become  the  soul 
of  old  Nicholas  Siiyders— for  a  little  while, 
Jan.  only  for  a  little  while," 

With  feverish  hands  the  old  man  had 
drawn  tlie  stopper  from  the  [ledlar's  flagon, 
had  poured  the  wine  into  twin  glasses.  Jan'a 
inclination  was  to  laugh,  but  the  old  mau'c 
eagerness  was  almost  frenzy.  Surely  he  was 
mad  ;  bnt  that  would  not  make  less  binding 
the  pper  be  bad  signed,  A  true  man  dii« 
uot  jest  with  his  soul,  but  the  face  of  Christiiu 
was  shining  down  ou  Jan  from  out  tbe 
gloom. 

"  Yon  will  mean  it  ?  "  whispered  Nicholtt 
Snyders. 
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'*Ma7  my  soul  pass  from  me  and  enter 
into  Nicho^  Snyders  ! "  answered  Jan,  re- 
placing his  empty  glass  upon  the  table.  And 
the  two  stood  looking  for  a  moment  into 
one  another's  eyes. 

And  the  high  candles  on  the  littered  desk 
flickered  and  went  out,  as  though  a  breath 
had  blown  them,  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

"  I  must  be  getting  home,"  Ciime  the  voice 
of  Jan  from  the  darkness.  "  AVhy  did  you 
blow  out  the  candles  ?  " 

"  We  can  hght  them  again  from  the  fire," 
answered  Nicholas.  He  did  not  add  he  had 
meant  to  ask  that  same  question  of  Jan.  He 
thrust  them  among  the  glowing  logs,  first 
one  and  then  the  other ;  and  the  shadows 
crept  back  into  their  corners. 

"  You  w^ill  not  stop  and  see  Christina  ?  " 
asked  Nicholas. 

"  Not  to-night,"  answered  Jan. 

"  The  paper  that  I  signed,"  Nicholas  re- 
minded him — "  you  have  it  ?  " 

"  I  had  forgotten  it,"  Jan  answered. 

The  old  man  took  it  from  the  desk  and 
lianded  it  to  him.  Jan  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket  and  went  out.  Nicholas  bolted  the 
door  behind  him  and  returned  to  his  desk  ; 
sat  long  there,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  open 
ledger. 

Nicholas  pushed  the  ledger  aside  and 
laughed.  "  What  foolery  !  As  if  such  things 
could  be  !     The  fellow  must  have  bewitched 


me." 

Nicholas  crossed  to  the  fire  and  warmed 
his  hands  before  the  blaze.  "Still,  I  am 
glad  he  is  going  to  marry  the  little  lass.  A 
good  lad,  a  good  lad." 

Nicholas*  must  have  fallen  asleep  before 
the  fire.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  it  was 
to  meet  the  grey  dawn.  He  felt  cold,  stiff, 
hungry,  and  decidedly  cross.  Why  had  not 
Christina  woke  him  up  and  given  him  his 
sapper  ?  Did  she  think  he  had  intended  to 
pass  the  night  on  a  wooden  chair  ?  The  girl 
was  an  idiot.  He  would  go  upstairs  and  tell 
her  through  the  door  just  what  he  thought 
of  her. 

His  way  upstairs  led  through  the  kitchen. 
To  his  astonishment,  there  sat  Christina,  asleep 
Ijefore  the  burnt-out  grate. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  muttered  Nicholas  to 
himself,  "  people  in  this  house  don't  seem  to 
know  what  beds  are  for  !  " 

But  it  was  not  Christina,  so  Nicholas  told 
himself.  Christina  had  the  look  of  a 
frightened  rabbit:  it  had  always  irritated 
him.  This  girl,  even  in  her  sleep,  wore  an 
impertinent  expression — a  delightfully  im- 
pertinent expression.    Besides,  this  girl  was 


pretty — marvellously    pretty.      Indeed,    so 

Eretty  a  girl  Nicholas  had  never  seen  in  all 
is  life  before.  Why  had  the  girls,  w-hen 
Nicholas  was  young,  been  so  entirely 
different  I  A  sudden  bitterness  seized 
Nicholas  :  it  was  as  though  he  had  just 
learnt  that  long  ago,  without  knowing  it,  he 
had  been  robbed. 

The  child  must  be  cold.  Nicholas  fetched 
his  fur-lined  cloak  and  wrapped  it  about  her. 

There  was  something  else  he  ought  to  do. 
The  idea  came  to  him  while  drawing  the 
cloak  around  her  shoulders,  very  gently,  not 
to  disturb  her — something  he  w^anted  to  do, 
if  only  he  could  think  what  it  was.  The 
girl's  lips  were  parted.  She  appeared  to  be 
speaking  to  him,  asking  him  to  do  this  thing 
— or  telling  him  not  to  do  it :  Nicholas 
could  not  be  sure  which.  Half-a-dozen  times 
he  turned  away,  and  half-a-dozen  times  stole 
back  to  where  she  sat  sleeping  with  that 
delightfully  impertinent  expression  on  her 
face,  her  lips  parted.  But  what  she  wanted, 
or  what  it  was  he  wanted,  Nicholas  could 
not  think. 

Perhaps  Christina  would  know.  Perhaps 
Christina  would  know  who  she  was  and  how 
she  got  there.  Nicholas  climbed  the  stairs, 
swearing  at  them  for  creaking. 

Christina's  door  was  open.  No  one  was 
in  the  room  ;  the  bed  had  not  been  slept 
upon.  Nicholas  descended  the  creaking 
stairs. 

The  girl  was  still  asleep.  Could  it  be 
Christina  herself  ?  Nicholas  examined  the 
delicious  features  one  by  one.  Never  before, 
so  far  as  he  could  recollect,  had  he  seen  the 
girl ;  yet  around  her  neck — Nicholas  had  not 
noticed  it  before — lay  Christina's  locket, 
rising  and  falling  as  she  breathed.  Nicholas 
knew  it  well ;  the  one  thing  belonging  to  her 
mother  Christina  had  insisted  on  keeping, 
the  one  thing  about  which  she  had  ever 
defied  him.  She  would  never  have  parted 
with  that  locket.  It  must  be  Christina  her- 
self.    But  what  had  happened  to  her  ? 

Or  to  himself.  Remembrance  nished  in 
upon  him.  The  old  pedlar  I  The  scene 
with  Jan  !  But  surely  all  that  had  been  a 
dream  ?  Yet  there  upon  the  littered  desk 
still  stood  the  pedlar's  silver  flask,  together 
with  the  twin  stained  glasses. 

Nicholas  tried  to  think,  but  his  brain  was 
in  a  whirl.  A  ray  of  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  window  fell  across  the  dusty 
room.  Nicholas  had  never  seen  the  sun,  that 
he  could  recollect.  Involuntarily  he  stretched 
his  hands  towards  it,  felt  a  pang  of  grief 
when  it  vanished,  leaving  only  the  grey  light. 
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He  drew  the  rusty  bolts,  flung  open  the  great 
door.  A  strange  world  lay  before  him,  a 
new  world  of  lights  and  shadows,  that  wooed 
him  with  their  beautv — a  world  of  low,  soft 
voices  that  called  to  him.  There  came  to 
him  again  that  bitter  sense  of  having  been 
robbed. 

"I  could  have  been  so  happy  all  these 
years,"  murmured  old  Nicholas  to  himself. 
"It  is  just  the  little  town  I  could  have 
loved — so  quaint,  so  quiet,  so  homehke.  I 
might  have  had  friends,  old  cronies,  children 
of  my  own  maybe " 

A  vision  of  the  sleeping  Christina  flashed 
before  his  eyes.  She  had  come  to  him  a 
child,  feeling  only  gratitude  towards  him. 
Had  he  had  eyes  with  which  to  see  her,  all 
things  might  have  been  different. 

AVas  it  too  late  ?  He  is  not  so  old — not  so 
very  old.  New  life  is  in  his  veins.  She  still 
loves  Jan,  but  that  wtis  the  Jan  of  yesterday. 
In  the  future,  Jan's  every  word  and  deed  will 
be  prompted  by  the  evil  soul  that  was  once 
the  soul  of  Nicholas  Snydere  -that  Nicholas 
Snyders  remembers  well.  Can  any  woman 
love  that,  let  the  case  be  as  handsome  as  you 
will  ? 

Ought  he,  {IS  an  honest  man,  to  keep  the 
soul  he  \\i\A  won  from  Jan  by  what  might  be 
cfiUed  a  trick  ?  Yes,  it  had  been  a  fair 
bargain,  and  Jan  had  taken  his  price. 
Besides,  it  was  not  as  if  Jan  had  fashioned 
his  own  soul ;  these  things  are  chance.  Why 
should  one  man  be  given  gold,  and  another 
be  given  parched  peas  ?  He  hfis  as  much 
right  to  Jan's  soul  as  Jan  ever  had.  He  is 
wiser,  he  can  do  more  good  with  it.  It  was 
Jan's  soul  that  loved  Christina  ;  let  Jan's 
soul  win  her  if  it  can.  And  Jan's  soul, 
listening  to  the  argument,  could  not  think  of 
a  word  to  offer  in  opposition. 

Christina  was  still  ajsleep  when  Nicholas 
re-entered  the  kitchen.  He  lighted  the  fire 
and  cooked  the  breakfast  and  then  aroused 
her  gently.  There  was  no  doubt  it  was 
Christina.  The  moment  her  eves  rested  on 
old  Nicholas,  there  came  back  to  her  the 
frightened  rabbit  look  that  had  always 
irritated  him.  It  irritated  him  now,  but  the 
irritiition  was  against  himself. 

"You  were  sleeping  so  soundly  when  I 
came  in  last  night "Christina  commenced. 

"And  you  were  afraid  to  wake  me," 
Nicholas  interrupted  her.  "  You  thought 
the  old  curmudgeon  would  be  cross.  Listen, 
Christina.  You  paid  off  yesterday  the  last 
debt  your  father  owed.  It  was  to  an  old 
sailor — I  had  not  been  able  to  find  him 
before.     Not  a  cent  more  do  you  owe,  and 


there  remains  to  you,  out  of  your  wages,  a 
hundred  florins.  It  is  youra  whenever  you 
like  to  ask  me  for  it." 

Christina  could  not  understand,  neither 
then  nor  during  the  days  that  followed  ;  nor 
did  Nicholas  enlighten  her.  For  the  soul 
of  Jan  had  entered  into  a  very  wise  old  man, 
who  knew  that  the  l)est  wav  to  live  down 
the  past  is  to  live  boldly  the  present.  All 
that  Christina  could  be  sure  of  was  that 
the  old  Nicholas  Snyders  had  mysteriously 
vanished,  that  in  his  place  remained  a  new 
Nicholas,  who  looked  at  her  with  kindly 
eyes — frank  and  honest,  compelling  con- 
fidence. Though  Nicholas  never  said  so,  it 
came  to  Christina  that  she  herself,  her  sweet 
example,  her  ennobling  influence  it  was  that 
had  wrought  this  wondrous  change.  And  lo 
Christina  the  explanation  seemed  not  im- 
possible— seemed  even  pleasing. 

The  sight  of  his  littered  desk  was  hateful 
to  him.  Starting  early  in  the  morning, 
Nicholas  would  disappear  for  the  entire  day, 
returning  in  the  evening  tired  but  cheerful, 
bringing  w^th  him  flowers  that  Christina 
laughed  at,  telling  him  they  were  weeds. 
But  what  mattered  names  ?  To  Nicholas 
they  were  beautiful.  In  Zandam  tlie 
children  ran  from  him,  the  dogs  barked 
after  him.  So  Nicholas,  escaping  through 
byways,  would  w^ander  far  into  the  country. 
Children  in  the  villages  around  came  to  know 
a  kind  old  fellow  who  loved  to  linger,  bis 
hands  resting  on  his  staff,  watching  their 
play,  listening  to  their  laughter ;  whose 
ample  pockets  were  storehouses  of  good 
things.  Their  elders,  passing  by,  would 
whisper  to  one  another  how  like  he  was  in 
features  to  wicked  old  Nick,  the  miser  of 
Zandam,  and  would  wonder  where  he  came 
from.  Nor  was  it  only  the  faces  of  the 
children  that  taught  his  lips  to  smile.  It 
troubled  him  at  first  to  find  the  world  so 
full  of  marvellously  pretty  girls — of  pretty 
w^oraen  also,  all  more  or  less  lovable :  it 
bewildered  him.  Until  he  found  that, 
notwithstanding,  Christina  remained  always 
in  his  thoughts  the  prettiest,  the  most  lovable 
of  them  all.  Then  every  pretty  face  rejoicxni 
him  :  it  reminded  him  of  Christina. 

On  his  return  the  second  dav,  Christina 
had  met  him  with  sadness  in  her  eyes. 
Farmer  Beerstraater,  an  old  friend  of  her 
father's,  had  called  to  see  Nicholas ;  not 
finding  Nicholas,  had  talked  a  little  with 
Christina.  A  hard-hearted  creditor  was 
turning  him  out  of  his  farm.  Christina 
pretended  not  to  know  that  the  creditor  was 
Nicholas  himself,  but  marvelled  that  such 
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nii-ked  men  could  be.  Nicliolassatduothing,  pleased  with  herself,  and  br  consccineuoe 
but  the  next  day  Farmer  Beerstraater  had  more  pleased  with  Nicholas  Snjders,  For 
called  again,  all  smiles,  blessings,  aud  great  Nicholaa  was  a  cunning  old  gentleman. 
wonder.  Jan's  soul  in  him  took  ddight  in  undoing 

"Bntwbatcan  havecometohim?"repeated       the  evil  the  soul  of  Nicholas  had  wrought. 
Farmer  Beerstraater  over  and  over  again.  But   the   brain   of    Nicholas   Snyders   that 

remained  to  him 
whispered :  "  Let 
the  little  maid  tliink 
it  is  all  Lev  doing." 
The  news  i-eached 
the  ears  of  Dame 
Toelaat.  The  same 
evening  saw  licr 
seated  in  the  ingle- 
nook  opposite 
Nicholas  Snyders, 
who  smoked  and 
seemed  bored. 

"You  are  making 

a  fool  of  yourself, 

I  Nicholas  Snyders," 

I  the  Dame  t^jld  him. 

j  "Everybody   is 

laughing  at  you." 

"1  bad  rather 
they  laughed  thau 
cursed  me?"growl- 
ed  Nicholas. 

"  Have  you  for- 
gotten all  that  lias 
passed     between 
I  UB?"  demanded  the 

'  "  Wish  I  could," 

I  sighed  Nicholas. 

"At  your  age — " 
commenced    the 


"I  i 


1  feeling 


Christina  had  smiled  and  answered  tliat 
perhaue  the  good  God  had  touched  his  lioart ; 
nut  thought  to  herself  that  perhaps  it  bad 
lieen  the  good  influence  of  another.  The 
lale  flew.  Cbristina  found  herself  beaiejred 
on  eveiy  hand,  and  finding  her  iDterccssions 
iuvanatily  successful,  grew  day  by  day  more 


younger  than  I  c 
felt  in  all  my  life," 
Xicholas  inter- 
rupted her, 

"You  don't  look 
it,"  commented  the 
Dame. 

"What  do  looks 

matter  ? "  snapped 

NicholsF.  "Itis  the 

he  coHntt)'."  Roul  of  a  man  tliat 

is  the  real  man." 

"Tbey  count  for  something,  as  the  world 

gocK."  esplaincd    the    Dame.      "Why,   if    I 

liked  to  follow  your  example  and  make  a 

fool  of  myself,  there  are  young  men,  fine 

young  men,  handsome  young  men " 

"Don't  let  me  stand  In  your  way,"  inter- 
poHiid  Nicholas  quickly.     "  As  you  say,  I  am 
2  A 
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old  and  I  have  a  devil  of  a  temper.  There 
must  be  many  better  men  than  I  am,  men 
more  worthy  of  you." 

"  I  don't  say  there  are  not,"  returned  the 
Dame  :  "  bat  nobody  more  suitable.  Girls 
for  boys,  and  old  women  for  old  men,  as  I 
have  told  them.  I  haven't  lost  my  wits, 
Nicholas  Snyders,  if  you  have.  When  you 
are  yourself  again " 

"  Nicholas  Snyders  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  I 
am  myself,"  he  cried,  "  and  iatend  to  remain 
myself  !     Who  dares  say  I  am  not  myself  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  retorted  the  Dame  with  exas- 
perating coolness.  "  Nicholas  Snyders  is  not 
himself  when  at  the  bidding  of  a  pretty-faced 
doll  he  flings  his  money  out  of  the  window 
with  both  hands.  He  is  a  creature  bewitched, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  him.  She'll  fool  you  for 
the  sake  of  her  friends  till  you  haven't  a  cent 
left,  and  then  she'll  laugh  at  you.  When 
you  are  yourself,  Nicholas  Snyders,  you  will 
be  crazy  with  youraelf — remember  that." 
And  Dame  Toelast  marched  out  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  her. 

"  Girls  for  boys, and  old  women  for  old  men." 
The  phrase  kept  ringing  in  his  ears.    Hitherto 
his  new-found  happiness  had  filled  his  life,  . 
leaving  no  room  for  thought.     But  the  old 
Dame's  words  had  sown  the  seed  of  reflection. 

Was  Christina  fooling  him  ?  The  thought 
was  impossible.  Never  once  had  she  pleaded 
for  herself,  never  once  for  Jan.  The  evil 
thought  was  the  creature  of  Dame  Toelast's 
evil  mind.  Christina  loved  him.  Her  face 
brightened  at  his  coming.  The  fear  of  him 
h.id  gone  out  of  her ;  a  pretty  tyranny  had 
replaced  it.  But  was  it  the  love  that  he 
sought  ?  Jan's  soul  in  old  Nick's  body  was 
young  and  aixlent.  It  desired  Christina  not 
a^  a  daughter,  but  as  a  wife.  Could  it  win 
her  in  spite  of  old  Nick's  body  ?  The  soul 
of  Jan  was  an  impatient  soul.  Better  to 
know  than  to  doubt. 

"  Do  not  light  the  candles  ;  let  us  talk  a 
little  by  the  light  of  the  fire  only,"  said 
Nicholas.  And  Christina,  smiling,  drew 
her  chair  towards  the  blaze.  But  Nicholas 
sat  in  the  shadow. 

"  You  grow  more  beautiful  every  day, 
Christina,"  said  Nicholas  —  "sweeter  and 
more  womanly.  He  will  be  a  happy  man 
who  calls  you  wife." 

The  smile  passed  from  Christina's  face. 
"  I  shall  never  marry,"  she  answered. 

"  Never  is  a  long  word,  little  one." 

**  A  true  woman  does  not  marry  the  man 
she  does  not  love." 

"  But  may  she  not  marry  the  man  she 
does  ?  "  smiled  Nicholas. 


"  Sometimes  she  may  not,"  Christina  ex- 
plained. 

"  And  when  is  that  ?  " 

Christina's  face  was  turned  away.  **  When 
he  has  ceased  to  love  her." 

The  soul  in  old  Nick's  body  leapt  with 
joy.  "  He  is  not  worthy  of  you,  Christina. 
His  new  fortune  has  changed  him.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  He  thinks  only  of  money.  It  is 
as  though  the  soul  of  a  miser  had  entered  into 
him.  He  would  marry  even  Dame  Toelast 
for  the  sake  of  her  gold-bags  and  her  broad 
lands  and  her  many  mills,  if  only  she  would 
have  him.    Cannot  you  forget  him  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  him.  I  shall  never 
love  another  man.  I  try  to  hide  it ;  and 
often  I  am  content  to  find  there  is  so  macb 
in  the  world  that  I  can  do.  But  my  heart 
is  breaking."  She  rose  and,  kneeling  b^ide 
him,  clasped  her  hands  around  him.  ''I 
am  glad  you  have  let  me  tell  you,"  she  said. 
"But  for  you  I  could  not  have  borne  it. 
You  are  so  good  to  me." 

For  answer  he  stroked  with  his  withered 
hand  the  golden  hair  that  fell  disordered 
about  his  withei'ed  knees.  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  ;  they  were  filled  with  tears,  but 
smiling. 

"  I  cannot  underatand,"  she  said.  "  1 
think  sometimes  that  you  and  he  must  have 
changed  souls.  He  is  hard  and  mean  aiid 
cruel,  as  you  used  to  be."  She  laughed, 
and  the  arms  around  him  tightened  for  a 
moment.  "  And  now  you  are  kind  and 
tender  and  great,  as  once  he  was.  It  is  as 
if  the  good  God  had  taken  away  my  lover 
from  me  to  give  to  me  a  father." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Christina,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  the  soul  that  is  the  man,  not  the  body. 
Could  you  not  love  me  for  my  new  soul  ?  " 

"  But  I  do  love  you,"  answered  Christina, 
smiling  through  her  tears. 

"  Could  you  as  a  husband  ?  " 

The  firelight  fell  upon  her  face.  Nicholas, 
holding  it  between  his  withered  hands,  looked 
into  it  long  and  hard  ;  and  reading  what  he 
read  there,  laid  it  back  against  his  breast 
and  soothed  it  with  his  withered  hand. 

"  I  was  jesting,  little  one,"  he  said. 
"  Girls  for  boys,  and  old  women  for  old  men. 
And  so,  in  spite  of  all,  you  still  love  Jan  1 " 

"I  love  him,"  answered  Christina.  **I 
cannot  help  it." 

"  And  if  he  would,  you  would  marry  him, 
let  his  soul  be  what  it  may  ?  " 

"I  love  him,"  answered  Christina.  **I 
cannot  help  it." 

Old  Nicholas  sat  alone  before  the  dying 
fire.    Is  it  the  soul  or  the  body  that  is  the 
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real  man  ?  The  answer  was  not  so  simple  as 
he  had  thought  it. 

"  Christina  loved  Jan  "  —  so  Nicholas 
mumbled  to  the  dying  fire—"  when  he  had 
the  soul  of  Jan.  She  loves  him  still,  though 
he  has  the  soul  of  Nicholas  Snyders.  When 
I  asked  her  if  she  could  love  me,  it  was 
terror  I  read  in  her  eyes,  though  Jan's  soul 
is  now  in  me  ;  she  divined  it.  It  must  be 
the  body  that  is  the  real  Jan,  the  real 
Nicholas.  If  the  soul  of  Christina  entered 
into  the  body  of  Dame  Toelast,  should  I  turn 
from  Christina,  from  her  golden  hair,  her 
fathomless  eyes,  her  asking  lips,  to  desire  the 
shrivelled  carcass  of  Dame  Toelast  ?  No  ;  I 
should  still  shudder  at  the  thought  of  her. 
Yet,  when  I  had  the  soul  of  Nicholas  Snyders, 
I  did  not  loathe  her,  while  Christina  was 
naught  to  me.  It  must  be  with  the  soul 
that  we  love,  else  Jan  would  still  love  Chris- 
tina and  I  should  be  Miser  Nick.  Yet  here 
am  I  loving  Christina,  using  Nicholas 
Snyders'  brain  and  gold  to  thwart  Nicholas 
Snyders'  every  scheme,  doing  everything  that 
I  know  will  make  him  mad  when  he  comes 
back  into  his  own  body  ;  while  Jan  cares  no 
longer  for  Christina,  would  marry  Dame 
Toelast  for  her  broad  lands,  her  many  mills. 
Clearly  it  is  the  soul  that  is  the  real  man. 
Then  ought  I  not  to  be  glad,  thinking  I  am 
going  back  into  my  own  body,  knowing  that 
I  shall  wed  Christina  ?  But  I  am  not  glad  ; 
I  am  very  miserable.  I  shall  not  go  with 
Jan's  soul,  I  feel  it ;  my  own  soul  will  come 
back  to  me.  I  shall  be  again  the  hard, 
cruel,  mean  old  man  I  was  before,  only  now 
I  shall  be  poor  and  helpless.  The  folks  will 
laugh  at  me,  and  I  shall  curse  them,  power- 
less to  do  them  evil:  Even  Dame  Toelast 
will  not  want  me  when  she  learns  all.  And 
yet  I  must  do  this  thing.  So  long  as  Jan's 
soul  is  in  me,  I  love  Christina  better  than 
myself.  I  must  do  this  for  her  sake.  I  love 
her — I  cannot  help  it." 

Old  Nicholas  rose,  took  from  the  place 
where  a  month  before  he  had  hidden  it,  the 
silver  fiask  of  cunning  workmanship. 

"  Just  two  more  glassfuls  left,  about," 
mused  Nicholas,  as  he  gently  shook  the  fiask 
against  his  ear.  He  laid  it  on  the  desk 
before  him,  then  opened  once  again  the  old 
green  ledger,  for  there  still  remained  work  to 
be  done. 

He  woke  Christina  ejirly.  "  Take  these 
letters,  Ciiriatina,"  he  commanded.*  "When 
you  have  delivered  them  all,  but  not  before, 
go  to  Jan  ;  tell  him  I  am  waiting  here  to  see 
him  on  a  matter  of  business."  He  kissed 
her  and  seemed  loth  to  let  her  go. 


"I  shall  only  be  a  little  while,"  smiled 
Christina. 

"  All  partings  take  but  a  little  while,"  lie 
answered. 

Old  Nicholas  had  foreseen  the  trouble  he 
would  have.  Jan  was  content,  Iiad  no  desire 
to  be  again  a  sentimental  young  fool,  eaper 
to  saddle  himself  with  a  penniless  wife.  Jan 
had  other  dreams. 

"  Drink,  man,  drink  !  "  cried  Nicholas  im- 
patiently, "  before  I  am  tempted  to  chanjre 
my  mind.  Christina,  provided  you  marry 
her,  is  the  richest  bride  in  Zandam.  There 
is  the  deed  ;  read  it ;  and  read  quickly." 

Then  Jan  consented,  and  tue  two  men 
drank.  And  there  passed  a  bieath  between 
them  as  before  ;  and  Jan  with  his  hands 
covered  his  eyes  a  moment. 

It  was  pity,  perhaps,  that  he  did  bo, 
for  in  that  moment  Nicholas  snatched  at 
the  deed  that  lay  beside  Jan  on  the  desk. 
The  next  instant  it  was  blazing  in  the  fire. 

"  Not  so  poor  as  you  thought !  "  came  tbe 
croaking  voice  of  Nicholas.  "  Not  so  poor 
as  you  thought !  I  can  build  again,  I  caii 
build  again  !  "  And  the  ci-eature,  laughing 
hideously,  danced  with  its  withered  arms 
spread  out  before  the  blaze,  lest  Jan  should 
seek  to  rescue  Christina's  burning  dowry 
before  it  w'as  destioved. 

Jan  did  not  tell  Christina.  In  spite  of  all 
Jan  could  say,  she  would  go  back.  Nicholas 
Snyders  drove  her  from  the  door  with  curses. 
She  could  not  understand.  The  only  thinjr 
clear  was  that  Jan  had  come  Iwick  to  her. 

"  Twas  a  strange  madness  that  seized  upon 
mtJ,"  Jan  explained.  "Let  the  good  sea 
breezes  bring  us  health." 

So  from  the  deck  of  Jan's  ship  they 
watched  old  Zandam  till  it  vanished  into  air. 

Christina  cried  a  little  at  the  thought  of 
never  seeing  it  again  ;  but  Jan  comforted 
her,  and  later  new  faces  hid  the  old. 

And  old  Nicholas  married  Dame  Toelast, 
but,  happily,  lived  to  do  evil  only  for  a  few 
years  longer. 

Years  after,  Jan  told  Christina  the  whole 
story,  but  it  sonnded  very  improbable,  and 
Christina — though,  of  course,  sne  didnotsaj 
so— did  not  quite  believe  it,  but  thooghi 
Jan  was  trying  to  explain  away  that  strange 
month  of  his  life  during  which  he  had  wooed 
Dame  Toelast.  Yet  it  certainly  was  strange 
that  Nicholas,  for  the  same  short  montb, 
Invd  been  so  different  from  his  usual  self. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  Christina,  "if  I  had 
not  told  him  I  loved  Jan,  he  would  not  have 
gone  back  to  his  old  ways.  Poor  old  gentle- 
man !     No  doubt  it  was  despair." 


By    ERNEST    THOMPSON    SETON.* 


IT  was  liming  the  great  blizsard  of  1882 
tb»t  I  firel  met  the  Winnipeg  wolf.  I 
had  left  Rt.  Paul  in  the  middle  of 
March,  to  cross  the  prairie  to  Winnipeg,  ex- 
pecting to  be  there  in  twenty-fonr  honrs,  but 
(be  Storm  King  bad  planned  it  otherwise 
and  fient  a  heavy-laden  eastern  blast.  The 
sDow  came  down  in  a  furious,  steady  torrent, 
hour  after  hour.  1  never  before  had  seen 
BQch  a  Ktorm.  All  the  world  was  lost  in 
snow— snow,  snow,  snow— whirling,  biting, 
stinging,  drifting  snow — and  the  puffing, 
monstrous  engine  was  compelled  to  stop  at 
the  command  of  those  tiny,  feathery  crystals 
of  spotless  purity. 

Many  strong  hands  with  shovels  came  to 
the  delicately  curled  snowdrifts  that  barred 
onr  way,  and  In  an  honr  the  engine  conld 
pass— only  to  stick  in  another  drift  yet 
farther  on.  It  was  dreary  work — day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  sticking  in  the  drifta 
and  digging  ourselves  out,  and  Rtill  the  snow 
went  whirling  and  playing  about  us. 

"  Twenty-two  hours  to  Emerson,"  said  the 
official ;  but  nearly  two  weeks  of  digging 
passed  before  we  did  reach  Emerson,  aud  the 
poplar  county  where  the  thicketfl  atop  all 
drifting  of  the  snow.  Thenceforth  the  train 
went  swiftly,  the  poplar  woods  grew  more 
thickly— we  passed  for  long  through  solid 
foresU),  then  perhape  through  an  open  space. 
As  we  neared  St.  Boniface,  the  eastern 
ontskirtfl  of  Winnipeg,  we  dashed  across  a 
little  glade  fifty  yaras  wide,  and  there  in  the 
middle  was  a  group  that  stirred  me  to  the 
very  sonl. 


In  plain  view  was  a  great  rabble  of  di^, 
lai^e  and  small,  black,  white,  and  yellow, 

wriggling  and  heaving  this  way  and  that 
way  in  a  rude  ring  ;  to  one  side  was  a  little 
yellow  dog  stretched  and  quiet  in  the  snow  ; 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  ring  was  a  huge 
black  dog,  bounding  about  and  barking,  hut 
keeping  ever  behind  the  moving  mob.  And 
in  the  middle,  the  centre  and  cause  of  it  all, 
was  a  great,  grim,  solitary  grey  wolf. 

Wolf  ?  He  looked  like  a  lion.  There  he 
stood  all  alone — resolute — calm — with  brist- 
ling mane,  and  legs  braced  firmly,  glancing 
this  way  aud  that,  to  be  ready  for  an  attack 
in  any  direction.  There  waa  a  curl  on  his 
lips— it  looked  like  scorn,  but  I  suppose  it 
was  really  the  fighting  snarl  of  tooth  display. 
Led  by  a  wolfish -looking  dog  that  should 
have  been  ashamed,  the  pack  dashed  in — for 
the  twentieth  timo,  no  doubt.  But  the 
gi-eat  grey  form  leaped  here  and  there,  and 
chop,  chop,  chop  went  those  fearful  jaws  ; 
no  otlier  sound  from  tlie  lonely  warrior,  but 
a  death-yelp  from  more  than  one  of  his  foes, 
as  those  that  v  ere  able  again  sprang  hack, 
and  left  him  statuesTjue  as  before,  untamed, 
unmaimed,  and  conteniptuous  of  them  all. 

How  I  wished  for  the  traia  to  stick  in  a 
snowdrift  now,  as  so  often  before ;  for  all  my 
heart  went  out  to  that  grey  wolf,  and  I 
longed  to  go  and  help  him.  But  the  snow- 
deep  glade  flashed  by,  the  poplar  trunks  shut 
out  the  view,  and  wc  went  on  without  a  stop. 

Tliis  was  all  I  saw,  and  it  seemed  little  ; 
but  before  many  days  had  passed  I  knew 
that  I  had  surely  been  favoured  with  a  view 
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in  broad  daylight  of  a  rare  and  wonderful 
creature,  none  less  than  the  Winnipej;  wolf. 

His  was  a  strange  history —a  wolf  that 
preferred  the  city  to  the  country,  that  passed 
by  the  sheep  to  kill  the  dogs,  and  that  always 
hunted  alone. 

Though  in  telling  the  story  of  le  Garou, 
as  he  was  called  by  some,  I  speak  of  these 
things  as  familiar  to  all,  it  is  very  sure  that 
to  many  citizens  of  the  town  they  were*  un- 
known. The  smug  shopkeeper  on  the  main 
street  had  scarcely  heard  of  him  until  the 
day  after  the  linal  scene  at  the  slaughter- 
house, when  his  great  carcass  was  carried  to 
Hine's  fcixidermist  shop  and  there  mounted, 
to  be  exhibited  later  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair,  and  to  be  destroyed,  alas  I  in  the  fire 
that  reduced  the  Grammar  School  to  ashes 
in  1896. 


It  seems  that  Fiddler  Paul,  the  handsome 
ne'er-do-well  of  the  half-breed  world,  readier 
to  hunt  than  to  work,  was  prowling  with  his 
gun  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Red 
River  by  Kildonan  one  day  in  the  June  of 
1880.  He  saw  a  grey  wofr  come  out  of  a 
hole  in  a  bank,  and  fired  a  chance  shot  that 
killed  it.  Having  made  sure,  by  sending  in 
his  dog,  that  no  other  large  wolf  was  there, 
he  cmwled  into  the  den,  and  found,  to  his 
utter  amazement  and  delight,  eight  young 
wolves — nine  bounties  of  ten  dollars  each. 
How  much  is  that  ?  A  fortune  surely.  He 
used  a  stick  vigorously,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  yellow  cur,  all  the  little  ones 
were  killed  but  one.  There  is  e  superstition 
about  the  last  of  a  brood — it  is  not  lucky  to 
kill  it.  So  Paul  set  out  for  town  with  the 
scalp  of  the  old  wolf,  the  scalps  of  the  seven 
young,  and  the  last  cub  alive. 

The  saloon-keeper  who  got  the  dollars  for 
which  the  scalps  were  exchanged  soon  got 
the  living  cub.  He  grew  up  at  the  end  of  a 
chain,  but  developed  a  chest  and  jaws  that 
no  dog  around  could  match.  He  was  kept 
in  the  yard  for  the  amusement  of  customers, 
and  this  amusement  usually  took  the  form  of 
baiting  the  captive  with  dogs.  The  young 
wolf  was  bitten  and  mauled  nearly  to  death 
on  several  occasions,  but  he  always  recovered, 
and  each  month  there  were  fewer  dogs  wil- 
ling to  face  him.  His  life  was  as  hard  as  it 
could  be.  There  was  but  one  gleam  of  gentle- 
ness in  it  all,  and  that  was  the  friendship 
that  grew  up  l)etween  him  and  Little  Jim, 
the  Gon  of  the  saloon-keeper. 

Jim  was  a  wilful  little  rascal,  with  a  mind 
of  his  own.     He  took  to  the  wolf  because  it 


had  killed  a  dog  th  vt  had  bitten  him.  He 
thenceforth  fed  the  wolf  and  made  a  pet  of 
it,  and  the  wolf  responded  by  allowing  him 
to  take  liberties  which  no  one  else  dared 
venture. 

Jim's  father  was  not  a  model  parent  He 
usually  spoiled  his  son,  but  at  times  would 
get  in  a  rage  and  beat  him  cruelly  for  some 
trifle.  Jim  was  quick  to  learn  that  he  was 
beaten  not  because  he  had  done  wrong,  but 
because  he  had  made  his  father  angry.  If, 
therefore,  he  could  keep  out  of  the  way  until 
that  anger  had  cooled,  he  had  no  further 
cause  for  worry.  One  day,  seeking  safety  in 
flight  with  his  father  behind  him,  he  dashed 
into  the  wolf's  kennel,  and  his  grizzly  ehom, 
thus  unceremoniously  awakened,  went  to  the 
door,  displayed  a  double  row  of  ivories,  and 
plainly  said  to  the  father  :  "  Don't  you  dare 
to  touch  him  I " 

If  Hogan  could  have  shot  the  wolf  then 
and  there,  he  would  have  done  so,  but  the 
chance  was  about  equal  of  killing  his  son  ;  so 
he  let  them  alone,  and  half  an  hour  later 
laughed  at  the  whole  affair.  Thenceforth 
Little  Jim  made  for  the  wolf's  den  whenever 
he  was  in  danger,  and  sometimes  the  only 
notice  anyone  had  that  the  boy  had  been  in 
mischief  was  seeing  him  sneak  in  behind  the 
grizzly  captive. 

Economy  in  hired  help  was  a  first  principle 
with  Hogan.  Therefore  his  *'  barkeep"  was 
a  Chinaman.  He  was  a  timid,  harmless 
creature,  so  Paul  des  Roches  did  not  hesitate 
to  bully  him.  One  day,  finding  Hogan  out, 
and  the  Chinamen  alone  is  chaise,  Paul, 
already  tipsy,  demanded  a  drink  on  credit, 
and  Tung  Ling,  acting  on  standing  orders, 
refused.  His  artless  explanation  : "  No  good, 
neber  pay,"  so  far  from  clearing  up  the 
difficulty,  brought  Paul  staggering  back  of 
the  bar  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  Celestial 
might  have  suffered  grievous  bodily  hurt  but 
that  Little  Jim  was  at  hand  and  Iiad  a  long 
stick,  wnth  which  he  adroitly  tripped  up  the 
fiddler  and  sent  him  sprawling.  He  staggered 
to  his  feet  swearing  he  would  have  Jim's 
life.  But  the  child  w^as  near  the  back  door, 
and  soon  found  refuge  in  the  wolfs  kennel. 

Seeing  that  the  boy  had  a  protector,  Paul 
got  the  long  stick,  and  from  a  safe  distance 
l)egan  to  belabour  the  wolf.  The  grinly 
creature  raged  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  but, 
though  he  parried  many  cruel  blows  by 
seizing  the  stick  in  his  teeth,  he  was  suflfering 
severely,  when  Paul  realised  that  Jim,  whose 
tongue  had  not  been  idle,  was  fumbling  away 
with  nervous  fingers  to  set  the  wolf  loose, 
and  soon  would  succeed.     Indeed,  it  would 
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"  In  the  middle  was  b  great.  Kriiii,  mliMiy  grey  wait." 


have  been  done  already  but  for  tlie  strain 
that  the  wolf  kept  on  the  chftin. 

The  thonglit  of  being  in  the  yard  at  tlie 
merer  of  the  huge  animal  that  he  had  so 
eoiaged  gave  the  brave  Paul  a  thrill  of 
terror. 

Jim's  wheedling  voice — "  Hold  on  now, 
Wolfie  ;  back  up  just  a  little,  and  you  shall 
have  him.  Now  do  ;  there's  a  ^ood  Wolfie  " 
— was  enough  ;  the  fiddler  fled,  and  carefully 
closed  all  doors  behind  him. 

Thus  the  friendship  between  Jim  and  his 
pet  grew  stronger,  and  the  wolf,  as  he 
developed  his  splendid  natural  powers,  "ave 
daily  evidence  ubo  of  the  mortal  hatred  he 
bore  to  men  that  smelt  of  whisky,  and  to  all 
AogB,  the  causes  of  his  sufFerings.  This 
peraliarity,  coupled  with  hia  love  for  the 
child —aod  ^1  children  seemed  to  be  included 
lo  some  estent— grew  with  bis  growth,  and 
seemed  to  prove  the  ruling  force  of  his  life. 

At  Uiis  time — tliat  is,  the  autumn  of  1881 
—there  were  great  complaints  among  the 
Qn'Appelle  ranchmen  that  the  wolves  were 
increasing  in  their  country  and  committing 
great  depredations  among  the  stock.  Poison- 
ing and  trapping  had  proved  failures,  and 
when  a  distinguished  German  visitor  appeared 
at  the  club  in  Winnipeg  and  announced  that 
lie  was  bringing  some  dogn  that  could  easily 
rid  the  country  of  wolves,  he  was  listened  to 


with  unusual  interest.  For  the  cattlemen 
are  fond  of  sport,  and  the  idea  of  helping 
their  business  by  establishing  a  kennel  of 
wolf-hounds  was  very  alluring. 

The  German  soon  produced  as  samples  of 
his  dogs  two  magnificent  Danes,  one  white, 
the  other  blue  witli  black  spots  and  a  singular 
white  eye  that  completed  an  espression  of 
unusual  ferocity.  Bach  of  tnese  great 
creatures  weighed  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds.  They  were  muscled  like  tigers,  and 
the  German  was  readily  believed  when  he 
claimed  that  these  two  alone  were  more  than 
a  match  for  the  biggest  wolf.  He  thus 
described  their  method  of  hunting:  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  show  them  the  trail,  and, 
even  if  it  is  a  day  old,  away  they  go  on  it. 
They  cannot  be  shaken  off.  Tliey  will  soon 
find  that  wolf,  no  matter  how  he  doubles  aud 
hides.  Then  they  close  on  him.  He  turns 
to  run,  the  blue  dog  takes  him  by  the  haunch 
and  throws  him  like  this,"  and  the  German 
jerked  a  roil  of  bread  into  the  air ;  "then 
before  he  touches  the  ground  the  white  dog 
has  his  head,  the  other  his  tail,  and  they  pull 
him  apart  like  that" 

It  sounded  all  right ;  at  any  rate,  everyone 
was  eager  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  Several  of 
the  residents  said  there  was  a  fair  chance  of 
finding  a  grey  wolf  along  the  Assiniboin,  so 
a  bunt  was  oi^nised.     But  they  searched  in 
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vain  for  three  days,  and  were  giving  it  up 
when  someone  snggested  that  down  at 
Hogati's  sulooD  was  a  wolf  chained  up,  that 
they  could  get  for  the  value  of  tlie  bounty, 
and,  tliough  little  more  than  a  year  old,  he 
would  sui'vu  to  show  what  the  d(^  coald  do. 

The  value  of  Hogan's  wolf  went  up  at 
once  when  he  knew  the  importance  of  the 
occasion ;  besides,  "  he  had  conscientious 
scrupleB."  All  his  acruplca  vanished,  how- 
ever, when  his  views  as  to  price  were  met. 
His  Arst  care  was  to  get  Little  Jim  out  of 
the  way  by  sending  him  on  an  errand  to  hia 
grandma's,  then  the  wolf  was  driven  into  his 
box,  nailed  in,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
drawn  on  a  wagon  to  the  open  prairie  along 
the  portage  trail. 

The  dogs  could  scarcely  be  held  back,  they 
were  so  eager  for  the  fray  as  soon  as  they 
smelt  the  wolf.  But  several  strong  men 
held  their  leash,  the  wagon  was  drawn  half  a 
mile  further,  and  the  wolf  was  turned  out 
with  some  difficulty.  At  first  he  looked 
scirud  aud  sullen.  He  tried  to  get  out  of 
sight,  but  made  uo  attempt  to  bite.  How- 
ever, on  finding  himself  free  as  well  as 
hissed  and  hooted  at,  he  started  olf  at  a 
slinking  trot  towards  the  south,  where  the 
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land  seemed  broken.  The  dogs  were  le- 
leased  at  that  moment,  and,  barking 
furiously,  they  bounded  forward  after  the 
young  wolf.  The  men  cheered  londly  and 
rode  behind  them.  From  the  very  first  it 
was  clear  that  he  had  no  chance.  The  dogs 
were  much  swifter ;  the  white  one  coold  run 
like  a  greyhound.  The  German  was  wildly 
enthusiastic  as  she  flew  across  the  prairie, 
gaining  visibly  on  the  wolf  at  every  second, 
many  bets  were  offered  on  the  dogs,  hut  then; 
were  no  takers.  The  only  bets  accepted 
were  do^  against  dog.  The  young  wolf  went 
at  speed  now,  but  within  a  mile  tlie  white 
dog  was  close  behind  him— was  closing  in. 

The  German  shouted :  "  Now  watdi  and 
see  that  wolf  go  up  in  the  air  I " 

In  a  moment  the  animals  were  t^^ther. 
Both  recoiled,  neither  went  np  in  the  air, 
but  the  whit£  dog  rolled  over  with  a  fearfo) 
gash  in  his  shoulder — out  of  the  fight,  if  not 
killed.  Ten  seconds  later  the  blue-spot 
iirrived,  open-mouthed.  The  meeting  waa 
as  quick  and  almost  as  mysterious  as  in  the 
other  case.  They  barely  touched  each  other. 
The  grey  one  bounded  aside,  his  bead  out.  of 
sight  for  a  moment  in  the  flash  of  quick 
movement.  Spot  reeled  and  showed  a 
bleeding  flank.  Ui^ed  on  by  the  men,  he 
assaulted  ^aln,  but  only  to  get  another 
wound  that  taught  him  to  keep  off. 

Now  came  the  keeper  with  foar  more  hiig« 
dogs.  They  turned  these  loose,  and  the 
men,  anned  with  clubs  and  Itusos,  were 
closing  to  help  in  finishing  the  wolf,  when 
a  srai^l  boy  came  charging  over  the  plain  on 
a  pony.  He  leaped  to  the  ground,  and 
wnggliug  through  the  ring,  flung  his  anns 
around  the  wolfs  neck.  He  called  him  bit 
"  Wolfie  pet,"  his  "  dear  Wolfie  " — the  wolf 
licked  his  face  and  wagged  its  tail— (hen 
through  his  streaming  tears  he  turned  on 
the  crowd  and— well,  it  would  not  do  H> 
print  what  he  said  !  He  was  only  nine,  bat 
he  was  very  old-fashioned  as  well  as  a  mde 
little  boy.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  > 
low  saloon,  and  had  been  an  apt  pupil  at 
picking  up  the  vile  talk  of  the  place.  He 
cursed  them  one  and  all,  and  for  generations 
back  ;  he  did  not  spare  even  his  own  father. 

If  a  man  had  used  such  shocking  and 
insulting  language,  he  might  have  been 
lynched ;  but  coming  from  a  baby,  the 
hunters  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  finally 
did  the  best  thing.  They  laughed  aloud— 
not  at  themselves,  that  is  not  considered 
good  form — but  they  all  laughed  at  the 
German  whose  wonderful  dogs  had  been 
worsted  by  a  half -grown  wolf. 
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Jimmie  now  thrust  his  dirty,  tear-stained 
little  fist  down  into  his  verj-much-of-a-boj's 
pocket,  and  from  among  marhles  and  chewing- 
gum,  as  well  as  tohaoco,  matches,  pistol- 
cartridges,  and  other  contraband,  he  fished 
out  a  fiimsj  bit  of  grocer's  twine  and  fastened 
it  aronnd  the  wolf's  neck.  Then,  still 
blubbering  a  little,  he  set  out  for  home  on 
the  pony,  leading  the  wolf,  and  hurling  a 
final  threat  and  an  anathema  at  the  German 
nobleman :  "  Fur  two  cents  I'd  sic  him  on 

you:' 

Early  that  winter  Jimmie  was  taken  down 
with  a  fever.  The  wolf  howled  miserably  in 
the  yard  when  he  missed  his  little  friend, 
and  finally  on  the  boy's  demand  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  sick-room,  and  there  this  great 
wild  dog— for  that  is  all  a  wolf  is— continued 
faithfully  watching  by  his  friend's  bedside. 

The  fever  had  seemed  slight  at  first,  so 
that  everyone  was  shocked  when  there  came 
suddenly  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and,  three 
days  before  Christmas,  Jimmie  died.  He  had 
no  more  sincere  mourner  than  his  "  Wolfie." 
The  great,  grey  creature  howled  in  miserable 
answer  to  the  church-bell  tolling  when  he 
followed  the  body  on  Christmas  Eve  to  the 
graveyard  at  St.  Boniface.  He  soon  came 
back  to  the  premises  behind  the  saloon,  but 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  chain  him 
again,  he  leaped  a  board-fence  and  was  finally 
lost  sight  of. 


liater  that  same  winter,  old  Renaud,  the 
trapper,  with  his  prettv,  half-breed  daughter, 
Ninette,  came  to  live  m  a  little  log-cabin  on 
the  river  bank.  He  knew  nothing  about 
Jimmie  Hogan,  and  he  was  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  see  wolf-tracks  and  signs  along 
the  river  on  both  sides  between  St.  Boniface 
and  Fort  Garry.  He  listened  with  intei'est 
and  doubt  to  tales  that  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  men  told  of  a  great  grey  wolf 
that  had  come  to  live  in  the  region  about, 
and  even  to  enter  the  town  at  night,  and 
that  was  in  particular  attached  to  the  woods 
about  St.  Boniface  Church. 

On  Christmas  Eve  of  that  year,  the  bell 
tolled  again  as  it  had  done  for  Jimmie,  and 
a  lone  and  melancholy  howling  from  the 
woods  almost  convinced  Eenaud  that  the 
stories  were  true.  He  knew  the  wolf-cries — 
the  howl  for  help,  the  love  song,  the  lonely 
wail,  and  the  sharp  defiance  of  the  wolves. 
This  was  the  lonely  wail. 

The  trapper  went  to  the  riverside  and 
gave  an  answering  howl.  A  shadowy  form 
teft  the  far  woods  and  crossed  on  the  ice  to 
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*'  Barking  fnrioasly,  they  boanded  forward  after 
the  young  wolf." 

where  the  man  sat,  log-still,  on  a  log ;  came 
up  near  him,  circled  past  and  sniflFed,  then 
its  eye  glow^  ;  it  growled  like  a  dog  that  is 
a  little  angry,  and  glided  back  into  the 
night. 

Thus  Renaud  knew,  and  before  long  the 
pople  in  general  began  to  learn,  that  a 
huge  grey  wolf  was  living  in  their  town.  He 
was  the  terror  of  dogs,  killing  them  on  all 
possible  occasions,  and  some  said  that  he  had 
devoured  more  than  one  half-breed  who  was 
out  on  a  spree. 

And  this  was  the  Winnipeg  wolf  that  I 
had  seen  that  day  in  the  wintry  woods.  I 
had  longed  to  go  to  his  help,  thinking  the 
odds  so  hopelessly  against  him,  but  later 
knowledge  changed  the  thought.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  fight  ended,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  was  seen  many  times  afterwards,  and 
some  of  the  dogs  were  not. 
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Thus  he  led  the  strangest  life  that  ever 
his  kind  had  known.  Free  of  all  the  woods 
and  plains,  he  elected  rather  to  lead  a  life  of 
daily  hazard  in  the  town.  Not  a  street  in 
Winnip^  that  he  did  not  know  ;  not  a  police- 
man in  Winnipeg  that  had  not  seen  his  swift 
and  shadowy  form  in  the  grey  dawn  as  he 
passed  where  he  would  ;  not  a  dog  in  Winni- 
peg that  did  not  cower  and  bristle  when  the 
tell-tale  wind  brought  proof  that  old  Garou 
was  crouching  near.  But  in  all  this  lurid 
record  there  was  one  recurring  pleasant 
thought — Garou  never  was  known  to  harm  a 
child. 

«  «  »  «  » 

Ninette  was  a  desert-born  beauty  like  her 
Indian  mother,  but  grey-eyed  like  her  Nor- 
mandy father,  a  sweet  girl  of  sixteen,  the 
belle  of  her  set.  She  might  have  married 
any  one  of  the  richest  and  steadiest  young 
men  of  the  country,  but,  of  course,  in 
feminine  perversity  her  heart  was  set  on  that 
ne'er-do-well,  Paul  des  Roches.  A  handsome 
fellow,  a  good  dancer,  and  a  fair  violinist. 
Fiddler  Paul  was  in  demand  at  all  festivities  ; 
but  he  was  a  shiftless  drunkard,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  a  wife  already  in 
Lower  Canada.  Renaud  very  properly  dis- 
missed him  when  he  came  to  urge  his  suit, 
but  dismissed  him  in  vain.  Ninette,  obedient 
in  all  else,  would  not  give  up  her  lover. 
The  very  day  after  her  father  had  ordered 
lim  away,  she  promised  to  meet  him  in  the 
vroods  just  across  the  river.  It  was  easy  to 
arrange  this,  for  she  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  across  the  ice  to  the  church  was  shorter 
than  going  around  by  the  bridge.  As  she 
went  through  the  snowy  wood  to  the  tryst, 
she  noticed  that  a  large  grey  dog  was  follow- 
ing. It  seemed  quite  friendly,  and  the  child 
(for  she  was  still  that)  had  no  fear ;  but  when 
she  came  to  the  place  where  Paul  was  waiting, 
the  grey  dog  went  forward,  rumbling  in  its 
chest.  Paul  gave  one  look,  knew  it  for  a  huge 
wolf,  then  fled  like  the  coward  he  was.  He 
afterwards  said  he  ran  for  his  gun.  He  must 
have  forgotten  where  it  was,  as  he  climbed  the 
nearest  tree  to  find  it.  Meanwhile,  Ninette 
ran  home  alone  across  the  ice  to  tell  Paul's 
friends  of  his  danger.  Not  finding  any  fire- 
arms up  the  tree,  the  valiant  lover  made  a 
spear  by  fastening  his  knife  to  a  branch,  and 
succeeded  in  giving  Garou  a  painful  wound 
on  the  head.  The  savage  creature  growled 
horribly,  but  thenceforth  kept  at  a  safe 
distance,  though  plainly  showing  his  inten- 
tion to  wait  till  the  man  came  down.  But 
the  approach  of  a  band  of  rescuers  changed 
his  mind,  and  he  went  away  growling. 


Fiddler  Paul  found  it  easier  to  explain 
matters  to  Ninette  than  he  would  to  anyone 
else.  He  still  stood  first  in  her  affection,  but 
so  hopelessly  ill  with  her  father  that  he 
decided  to  elope  with  her  as  soon  as  he 
returned  from  Fort  Alexander,  whither  he 
was  to  go  for  the  Company  as  dog-driver. 
The  Factor  was  very  proud  of  his  train  d(^ 
— thi-ee  great  Huskies  with  curly,  bushy  taik, 
big  and  strong  as  calves,  but  fierce  and 
lawless  as  pirates.  With  these  the  Fiddler 
Paul  was  to  drive  to  Fort  Alexander  from 
Fort  Garry,  the  bearer  of  several  important 
packets.  He  waa  an  expert  dog-driver,  which 
usually  means  he  was  relentlessly  crued.  He 
set  off  blithely  in  the  morning  down  the 
river.  He  expected  to  be  gone  a  week, 
and  would  then  come  back  with  twenty 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  and,  having  thus  pro- 
vided the  sinews  of  war,  would  cany  out  the 
•  plan  of  elopement.  Away  they  went  down 
the  river  on  the  ice.  The  big  d<^  pulled 
swiftly  but  sulkily  as  he  cracked  the  long 
whip  and  snouted:  ''AUez,  cUlez!  marchez!  " 
They  passed  at  speed  by  Renaud's  shanty  on 
the  bank,  and  Paul  waved  his  hand  to 
Ninette  as  she  stood  by  the  door. 

That  evening  the  Huskies  came  back 
to  Fort  Garry.  They  were  spattered  with 
blood  and  were  gashed  in  several  places. 
But,  strange  to  tell,  they  were  quite  **  nn- 
hungry."  Runners  went  on  the  back  trail 
and  recovered  the  packages.  They  were 
lying  on  the  ice  unharmea.  Fragments  of 
tlie  sled  were  strewn  for  a  mile  or  more  up 
the  river ;  not  far  from  the  packages  were 
shreds  of  clothing  that  had  belong^  to  the 
Fiddler. 

It  was  quite  clear  the  dogs  had  murdered 
and  eaten  their  driver. 

The  Factor  was  terribly  wrought  up  over 
the  matter.  It  might  cost  him  his  dogs. 
He  refused  to  believe  the  report,  and  set  off 
to  sift  the  evidence  for  himself.  Renaud 
was  chosen  to  go  with  him,  and  before  they 
were  within  three  miles  of  the  fatal  place, 
Renaud  pointed  to  a  very  laige  track  crossing 
from  the  east  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
just  after  the  dog-sled.  He  ran  it  backward 
for  a  mile  or  more  on  the  eastern  bank,  noted 
how  it  had  walked  when  the  d(^  walked,  and 
ran  when  they  ran,  before  he  turned  to  the 
Factor  and  Siid  :  "  A  beeg  voolf — he  follow 
ze  sled  all  ze  time." 

Now  they  followed  the  track  where  it  had 
crossed  to  the  west  shore.  Two  miles  above 
Kildonan  woods  the  wolf  had  stopped  his 
gallop  to  walk  over  to  the  sled  trail,  followed 
it  a  few  yards,  then  returned  to  the  woods. 
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"Wri([g1ing  Uirougb  tbe  ring,  fluii{ 

"Paul  he  drop  somesin'  bere,  ze  packet 
maybe ;  se  Toolf  he  come  for  smell.  He 
follow  BO— now  he  kaow  zat  eez  ze  drunken 
Panl  vot  slash  heem  on  ze  head." 

A  mile  farther,  the  wolf  track  came  gallop- 
ing on  the  ice  behind  the  cariole.  The  man- 
track  disappeared  now,  for  the  driver  had 
leaped  on  the  sled  and  lashed  the  dogs. 
Here  is  where  he  cnt  adrift  the  bundles. 
That  is  why  things  were  scattered  over  the 
ice.  See  how  the  dogs  were  bounding  under 
the  lash.  Here  was  tbe  fiddler's  knife  in 
the  snow.  He  must  have  dropped  it  in 
trjiug  to  use  it  on  the  wolf.     And  here  — 


his  arma  unuad  the  wolfa  neck." 

what  ?  the  wolf  track  disappears,  but  the 
sled  track  speeds  alon^r !  The  wolf  has  leaped 
on  the  sled.  The  do^s,  in  terror,  added  to 
their  speed;  but  on  tbe  sleigh  behind  them 
there  is  a  de:^  of  vengeance  done.  In  a 
moment  it  is  over ;  both  roll  off  the  sled  ; 
the  wolf  track  reappears  on  tbe  ctist  side  to 
seek  the  woods.  The  sled  swerves  to  the 
west  bank,  where,  after  half  a  mile,  it  ia 
caught  and  wrecked  on  a  root. 

The  snow  also  told  Reuand  how  the  dogs, 
entangled  iu  the  harness,  had  fought  among 
thGmRclve!<,  bad  cub  themselves  loose,  and 
trotting  homeward  by  various  ways  up  the 
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river,  had  gathered  at  the  bodj  of  their  late 
tyrant  and  devoured  him  at  a  meal. 

Bad  enough  for  the  dogs  ;  still,  thej  were 
cleared  of  the  murder.  That  certainly  was 
done  by  the  wolf,  and  Renaud,  after  the 
shock  of  horror  was  past,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  added :  **  Eet  is  le  Garou.  He  hab  save 
my  leel  girl  from  zat  Paul.  He  always  was 
good  to  children." 

«  •  •  •  » 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  great  final  hunt 
that  tliey  fixed  for  Christmas  Day  just  two 
years  after  the  scene  at  the  grave  of  Little 
Jim.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  dogs  in 
the  country  were  brought  together.  The 
three  Huskies  were  there — there  were  Danes 
and  trailers  and  a  rabble  of  farm-dogs  and 
nondescripts.  A  telephone  message  came 
that  the  trail  of  a  large  wolf  had  been  seen 
near  the  Assiniboin  woods  west  of  the  city, 
and  an  hour  later  the  hunt  wajs  yelling  on 
the  hot  scent  of  the  Winnipeg  wolf. 

Away  they  went,  a  rabble  of  dogs,  a  motley 
rout  of  horsemen,  a  mob  of  men  and  boys 
on  foot.  Garou  had  no  fear  of  the  dogs, 
but  men  he  knew  had  ^uns  and  were  danger- 
ous. He  led  off  for  the  dark  timber  line  of 
the  Assiniboin,  but  the  horsemen  had  open 
country,  and  they  headed  him  back.  He 
coui-sed  along  the  Colony  Creek  hollow  and 
so  eluded  the  bullets  already  flying.  He 
made  for  a  barb-wire  fence,  and  passing  that, 
he  got  rid  of  the  horsemen  for  a  time,  but 
still  must  keep  the  hollow  that  baffled  the 
bullets.  The  dogs  were  all  around  him  now, 
but  none  dared  to  close  in.  The  horsemen 
were  forced  to  take  a  distant  way  around, 
but  now  the  chase  was  towards  the  town. 

The  wolf  turned  towards  the  slaughter- 
house, a  familiar  resort,  and  the  shooting 
ceased  on  account  of  the  houses,  as  well  as 
the  dogs,  being  so  near.  These  were  indeed 
now  close  enough  to  encircle  him  and  hinder 
all  further  flight.  He  looked  for  a  place  to 
guard  his  rear  for  a  final  stand,  and  seeing 
a  wooden  footbridge  over  a  gutter,  he  sprang 
in,  there  faced  about,  and  held  the  pack  at 
bay.  The  men  got  bars  and  demolished  the 
bridge.  He  leaped  out,  knowing  now  that 
he  had  to  die,  but  ready,  and  wishing  only 
to  make  a  worthy  fight,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  in  broad  day  view  of  all  his  foes 
he  stood —  the  shadowy  dog-killer,  the  dis- 
embodied voice  of  St.  Boniface  woods,  the 
wonderful  Winnipeg  wolf. 

At  last,  after  three  long  years  of  fight,  he 
stood  before  them  alone,  confronting  two- 


score  dogs,  and  men  with  guns  to  back 
them— but  faced  them  just  as  resolutely  as  I 
saw  him  that  day  in  the  wintry  woods.  The 
same  old  curl  was  on  his  lips — the  hard  knit 
flanks  heaved  just  a  little,  but  his  green  aud 
yellow  eye  glowed  steadily.  The  dogs  closed 
in,  led  not  by  the  huge  Huskies  from  the  wooda 
— they  evidently  knew  too  much  for  that— 
but  by  a  bulldog  from  the  town  ;  there  was 
scuffling  of  many  feet ;  a  low  rumbling  for 
a  time  replaced  the  yapping  of  the  pack ;  a 
flashing  of  those  red  and  grizzled  jaiirs,  a 
momentary  hurl  back  of  the  onset,  and  again 
he  stood  alone  and  braced,  the  giim  and 
grand  old  bandit  that  he  was.  Three  times 
they  tried  and  suffered.  Their  boldest  were 
lying  about  him.  The  first  to  go  down  was 
the  bulldog.  Learning  wisdom  now,  the 
dogs  held  back,  less  sure,  but  his  square-built 
chest  showed  never  a  sign  of  weakness  yet, 
and  after  waiting  impatiently,  he  advanced  a 
few  steps,  and  thus,  alas !  gave  to  the  gunners 
their  long-expected  chance.  Three  rifles 
rang,  and  in  the  snow  Garou  went  down  at 
last,  his  life  of  combat  done. 

He  had  made  his  choice.  His  days  were 
short  and  crammed  with  quick  events.  His 
tale  of  many  peaceful  years  was  spent  in 
three  of  daily  brunt.  He  picked  his  trail,  a 
new  trail,  high  and  short.  He  chose  to  dnuk 
his  cup  at  a  single  gulp,  and  break  the  glass 
— but  he  left  a  deathless  name. 

Who  can  look  into  the  mind  of  the  wolf  ? 
Who  can  show  us  his  well-spring  of  motive  r 
Why  should  he  still  cling  to  a  place  of  endlesB 
tribulation  ?  It  could  not  be  because  he 
knew  no  other  country,  for  the  region  is 
limitless,  food  is  everywhere,  and  he  was 
known  at  least  as  far  as  Selkirk.  Nor  could 
his  motive  be  revenge.  No  animal  will  give 
up  its  whole  life  to  seeking  revenge :  that 
evil  kind  of  mind  is  found  in  man  alone. 
The  brute  creation  seeks  for  peace. 

There  is,  then,  but  one  remaining  bond  U) 
chain  him,  and  that  the  strongest  claim  thai 
anything  can  own — the  mightiest  force  ou 
earth. 

The  wolf  is  gone.  The  last  relic  of  him 
was  lost  in  the  burning  Grammar  School,  bat 
to  this  day  the  sexton  of  St.  Boniface  Church 
avers  that  the  tolling  bell  on  Christmas  Eve 
never  fails  to  provoke  that  weird  and 
melancholy  wolf  cry  from  the  wooded  gia\e- 
yard  a  hundred  steps  away,  where  ther 
laid  his  Little  Jim,  the  only  being  on 
earth  that  ever  met  him  with  the  toccii 
of  love. 
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By  H.   C.   bailey.' 


\CE  on  a  time,  three  men- 
at-aiTDS,  Bertram,  and 
tlohn  Bowlegs,  and  Denis 
the  Gascon,  plighted  a 
faith  that  held  firm  as 
e.ver  man's  to  maid.  Full 
early  Bertram  and  John 
Bowlegs  buckled  on  the 
golden  spui-s  of  knight- 
hood, but  they  stayed  still  firm  friends  to 
Denis,  the  man-at-arms,  nor  did  he  envy  nor 
^udge  their  honour.  Denis,  too,  in  good 
time,  was  made  knight.     Hear  how. 

Denis  fell  in  love.  That  is  not  matter  for 
marvel.  He  had  been  in  love  two-score 
times  since  he  was  twelve.  But  this  forty- 
first  love  was  of  a  new  kind.  She  was  a 
little  maid,  slender  as  a  birch-tree,  and  lithe. 
Yon  might  have  guessed  her  a  boy  in  coif 
and  kirtle,  save  for  the  pale,  golden  hair 
that  broke  rippling  from  under  that  coif, 
and  the  dainty  curve  of  her  chin  to  her 
neck.  Denis  was  wont  to  meet  her  nnder 
the  oak  that  bounded  her  father's  fann-hold- 
ing  by  Oswestry. 

Denis  was  a  mighty  man  of  war  ;  and  that 
is  matter  for  marvel.  He  was  short  and 
slight,  and  seemed  scarce  to  have  the 
strength  for  wearing  mail.  Bnt  when  swords 
shone  and  sang  in  the  sunlight,  Denis  had 
the  lire  of  ten  men,  and  the  strength  of 
three  in  his  arm.  Once  with  three  comrades 
on  patrol,  Denis  had  smitten  sorely  the 
riders  of  a  certain  renegade  Norman,  Percy 
de  Vigne,  though  a  dozen  were  set  against 
fonr.  This  Percy  de  Vigne,  a  man  I  cannot 
love,  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  lilywellyn  of 
Wales,  and  from  a  tower  in  the  hills  above 
Llangollen  rode  forth  and  harried  the  border- 
side.  It  was  a  troop  of  his  rascals,  then, 
that  Denis  smote  and  had  wounded  Percy 
himself,  when  Sir  Bertram  coming  up, 
charged  them,  and  broke  them  and  hunted 
them  down.  Only  one  or  two,  wounded  and 
in  evil  case,  had  struggled  back  with  their 
leader  to  the  grey  tower  in  the  hills.  So 
Percy  de  Vigne  had  a  burning  hate  for  Denis 
and  Bertram  both. 
His  spies  were  good.    Soon  he  learnt  that 
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Denis  met  Enid  at  sunset  under  the  oak,  and 
was  so  pleased  thereat  that  he  spared  his 
page  a  whipping.  One  night  as  Denis  clasped 
the  girl  to  his  heai-t,  and  she,  smiling, 
whispered  :  "  Kiss  my  eyes,  dear  heart," 
she  was  torn  from  him  as  his  lips  touched 
her.  Both  man  and  maid  were  hurled  to 
the  ground  and  bound  and  gagged.  Few 
moments  passed  ere  they  were  tied  on 
mountain  ponies  and  trotting  fast  to  Wales. 
This  work  Percy  de  Vigne's  men  knew. 

Up  through  the  firs  in  the  fragrant  summer 
twilight  went  the  troop,  and  Denis  groaned 
behind  the  gag.  At  his  elbow  rode  Percy 
de  Vigne,  and  laughed  aloud  at  the  man's 
agony.  I  cannot  love  Percy  de  Vigne.  He 
made  Enid's  pony  come  level  with  Denis, 
and  smoothed  the  girl's  neck  with  his  hand. 
"  Sweetheart,  sweetheart !  "  said  he,  watching 
Denis,  and  laughed  at  his  tortured  face. 

Blue  darkness  fell  over  the  pinewoods 
before  they  came  to  the  tower  on  its  crag  of 
bare  rock.  The  maid  and  the  man  w-ere 
pulled  to  the  ground  and  borne  roughly  in 
and  up  the  narrow  sUiir,  and  flung  down  on 
the  stones  in  a  big,  low-roofed  chamber. 
There,  in  the  gloom,  only  two  braziers  of 
charcoal  glimmered  red,  and  Percy  de  Vigne 
cried  :  "  Torches,  fools  !  " 

Then,  in  yellow,  smoky  light,  Denis,  all 
helpless,  saw  the  chains  and  red,  rusty 
staples,  the  greasy,  oaken  bed,  and  irons, 
pointed  and  blunt — the  tools  of  the  torturer's 
foul  trade. 

" Take  away  his  gag,'"  quoth  Percy.  *'  Now, 
fool,  you  may  scream."  And  Denis,  white 
of  face,  with  his  eyes  bloodshot,  drove  his 
teeth  into  his  underlip,  bleeding  from  the 
gag.  He  could  hear  Enid  moaning.  "  Ventre 
(Venfer !  he  will  find  his  voice  later,"  quoth 
Percy  de  Vigne.  He  came  and  stood  aci'oss 
his  captive.  "  My  lord  Denis  needs  one 
more  to  our  pleasant  company.  You — it  is 
well.  Your  leman— it  is  very  well.  Also  I 
need  that  bully  Bertram." 

"  And  when  he  find  thee,  there  will  be  a 
great  vengeance  !  "  cried  Denis. 

"  Art  a  true  prophet,  good  my  lord  Denis. 
A  noble  vengeance  there  shall  be.  And 
thou  shalt  see  it.  My  lord  Denis,  too,  shall 
bid  him  thither."  And  he  called  for  parch- 
ment and   pen   and   ink.     "See,   now,  'tis 
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svveetlj  simple.  Shalt  write  and  say  thou 
hast  been  sore  hurt  in  a  fall,  and  liest  in  a 
peasant's  hut — dost  pray  hun  come  to  take 
thy  last  words  to  thy  leman— for  the  love  of 
God."  Percy  laughed,  well  pleased  with 
himself.  "Twill  work  with  the  fool,  that 
last."     Denis  set  his  teeth. 

"  Never  !  "  he  muttered. 

"  Oh,  a  stubborn  spirit !  Sear  his  cheek, 
Boris."  Boris,  a  swarthy  rogue,  took  an 
iron,  red  hot,  from  the  brazier.  "  Wilt  write, 
my  lord  Denis  ? "  quoth  Percy,  laughing. 
Denis  made  no  sound.  Only  Enid  was 
moaning.  Boris  brought  the  iron  very  near. 
Then  Percy  de  Vigne  stayed  him  suddenly. 
"Nay,  we  may  do  better,"  he  said,  and 
laughed.  "  Take  out  the  woman's  gag,"  and 
roughly  it  was  done.  "  Now,  my  lord  Denis, 
let  her  sweet  voice  persuade  !  To  the  work, 
Boris — slow  !  "  Nearer  and  nearer  the  red 
iron  crept  to  the  girl's  white  brow. 

"  Devil !  The  pen ! "  screamed  Denis,  and — 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Percy  de  Vigne. 
"  Hold  it  so,  Boris.  Let  him  feast  his  eyes." 
He  cut  Denis's  right  arm  loose  from  the 
bonds  and  gave  him  quill,  parchment,  and 
ink.  "Write:  'Bertram — being  stricken  sore 
by  a  fall,  I  am  come  here,  I  think,  to  die.' 

You  do  think  in  truth,  my  lord  Denis 

*  By  our  faith,  I  pray  you  come  to  me.  There 
are  words  I  would  say  to  Enid.'  Wilt  say 
them,  my  lord  Denis,  ere  you  die.  Sign  1 " 
And  Denis,  with  the  red  iron  scorching  his 
love's  eye,  wrote  to  betray  his  friend  to 
torture.  But  Enid  made  no  cry.  And  the 
thing  was  written,  and  Denis  was  bound 
again  ere  the  iron  was  moved  from  the  girl. 
Then  Percy  mocked  them  both,  and  what  he 
said  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  write  or  you 
should  read.  Only  be  it  writ  that,  when  he 
turned  at  last  and  left  them,  laughing,  the 
girl  was  crimson  and  shuddering  with  shame, 
and  Denis  writhing. 

So  they  were  left  to  think  of  the  tortures 
that  waited,  and  thev  could  not  come  to 
each  other,  so  strait  were  the  bonds.  The 
girl  could  hear  him  groan.  At  last,  very 
low,  he  heard  her  voice. 

"Dear — do  not  grieve  so — dear,  I'll  not 
cry — not  much,  dear.  Denis,  if  'twas  to  be 
for  thee,  I  am  glad  to  be  here."  And  still 
he  groaned,  for  he  had  betrayed  his  friend, 
and  not  even  his  honour  was  left.     "  Denis, 

dear — with   me "  her  voice   rose  in  a 

simple  Latin  prayer  old  Father  Aloysius  had 

taught  her.     "  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena " 

and  again  she  said  it,  and  again. 

Eight  miles  away,  by  a  sweet-briar  hedge 
in  Oswestry  town.  Sir  Bertram  walked  with 


the  Lady  Elinor,  his  love,  most  happy  both 
in  the  August  moonlight.  The  lady  most 
needs  know  the  bravest  thing  ever  he  had 
done,  and  would  not  be  contented  with  hig 
answer  that  he  was  bravest  when  he  dared 
first  to  speak  to  her. 

"  But,  faith  !   I  was  sore  afraid,"  says  he. 

"  Art  far  past  fear  now.  Sir  Tyran^"  she 
whispered,  for  she  was  held  very  close. 

"  Love  driveth  out  fear.  Yet  thee  I 
honour  and  worship." 

"  And  I  thee,  Bertram." 

"  Nay,  dear  heart — j-" 

So  they  were  talking,  foolishly  belike! 
certainly  in  a  strain  that  had  won  vast  scorn 
of  Percy  de  Vigne.  Yet  one  would  rather  be 
fool  with  Bertram  than  wise  with  Percv  de 
Vigne. 

Down  the  garden  to  them  came  a  httle 
man,  running,  breathless,  and  thrust  at 
Bertram  a  parchment. 

"  Whence  ?  "  saith  Bertram  curtly.  He  was 
not  best  pleased. 

"  Am  a  cottar  of  Gobowen,  lordship,"  said 
the  little  man.  "  Fouud  a  man-at-arms  sore 
hurt  on  the  hills.  His  hand  of  writ." 
Bertram  read  that  broken,  quavering  writing 
and — 

"  Our  Lady  aid  him  !  Sure,  he  is  in  ill 
case,"  he  muttered ;  then  turning,  cried  for 
his  horse.  His  lady  he  drew  aside  :  "  Love, 
Denis  is  stricken  sore  and  near  to  death.  I 
must  seek  him." 

"  Aye  ;  I  grieve,  Bertram." 

"He  is  my  dear  friend,"  said  Bertram.  At 
that  the  little  man  in  the  shadow  smiled ;  he 
had  much  scorn  of  Bertram  and  others  who 
talked  so. 

So  Bertram  rode  away  in  the  moonlight 
with  the  sturdy  little  man  hanging  by  bis 
stirrup-leather.  Once,  twice,  and  again 
Bertram  asked  how  far  were  they  from  Denis, 
and  always  was  answered — 

"  My  lord  will  be  with  him  anon." 

At  last  the  path  wound  down  through  a 
dark  defile.  All  on  a  sudden,  Bertram  fdt 
the  bite  of  a  noose  about  his  arms — another 
— another.  Choked  and  blinded  by  a  cloak 
about  his  head,  he  was  dragged  heavily  from 
his  horse  and,  struggling  vainly,  was  bound 
and  gagged.  But  it  is  upon  record  that  one 
kick  of  his  got  home  and  sent  a  man  straight 
to  the  hereafter. 

Judge,  then,  how  muchmarvelled  his  captors 
when  they  saw  a  man  who  could  struggle  so 
lose  all  his  spirit  once  he  was  bound.  He 
was  tied,  sitting  like  a  woman,  on  a  pony,  and 
his  head  fell  on  his  breast,  his  back  drooped 
limply,  he  shook  a  quivering  mass  of  flesh  to 
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the  pony's  paces.  And  that  poor  pony  found 
him  mightUy  henvy,  and,  panting  and  Hwcat- 
'Dg,  conid  not  break  into  a  trot  despite  their 
Uons.  At  gibefl,  at  stripee— and  both  he  had 
in  plenty  to  bear — Bertram  but  gninted  and 
swayed  in  the  xaddte. 
Never,  anre,  was  so  wretched   a  cuptive. 


Not  Denis,  nor  even  Denis's  maid,  was  the 
cause  of  bo  much  wit  in  the  riders  of  Percy 
de  Vigne.  They  set  forth  the  fate  that 
waited  him,  with  humorous  phrase  on  the 
grilling  of  flesh  and  the  craclilin^  of  joints. 
Tlie  paaeiona  of  his  companions  and  their 
plight  were  foretold  with  care  and   pains. 
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Frank  was  the  language  of  Percy's  men,  and 
they  knew  well  the  things  whereof  they 
spoke.  If  you  would  learn  what  devilry  men 
can  do,  read  in  Fnlke's  FrcBclarissinue 
Hlstorio'.,  for  there  'tis  all  set  down,  and 
grisly  is  the  tale.  But  Bertram  swung  on  his 
pony  like  a  sack  and  groaned  and  grunted. 

So  much  he  swayed,  falling  now  on  the 
pony's  neck,  now  over  his  side,  that  the  poor 
beast  could  go  little  more  than  the  pace  of  a 
snail,  and  long  and  very  long  it  was,  and  the 
moon  had  set,  before  they  came  to  the  tower 
of  Percy  de  Vigne.  Then  fell  work  was 
there  to  carry  Bertram,  that  huge  knight,  up 
the  narrow  stair.  The  sides  of  him  grazed 
and  scraped  the  stonesi  Head  and  feet  were 
bruised  against  the  walls.  When  at  last  the 
bearers  had  him  in  that  low,  dark  chamber, 
they  dropped  him  speedily,  and  he  fell  against 
the  brazier  and  there  lay,  stupid,  scorched  by 
the  red  charcoal. 

Torches  and  Percy  de  Yigne  came  in,  and 
Denis  saw  his  friend  and  started  to  his  feet 
and  fell  again  as  tbe  bonds  constrained  him, 
groaning — 

"  Bertram  I  Bertram  !  " 

But  Bertram  lay  with  his  back  against  the 
red  coals  and  heard  not  nor  moved. 

Jollily  laughed  Percy  de  Vigne. 

"  A  trinity,  faith,  a  trinity !  "  and  tore 
Bertram's  gag  away.  The  head  swayed  to 
this  side  and  that  at  his  violence,  senseless. 
"  See  now,  good  my  lord  Bertram,  to  what  a 
pleasjmt  banquet  hath  your  friend  bidden 
yon.     Your  friend  !  " 

And  Denis,  prone  on  the  floor,  was  sobbing 
now,  for  his  pride  was-  broken.  So  jollily 
laughed  Percy  de  Vigne.  "  See,  ray  lord  ! 
Hear,  ray  lord ! "  he  cried,  and  stirred  Bertram 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  Bertram  only  moved 
like  a  dead  thing  to  the  blows.  The  air 
stank  with  the  reek  of  his  doublet  burning 
against  tbe  biuzier.  "  Bah,  fools !  have  ye 
killed  the  fool  ? "  cried  Percy  de  Vigne. 
They  surged  forward  to  look  and  kick,  but 
the  man  Boris  brought  a  red  iron  from  the 
other  brazier  and  put  it  in  Percy's  hand  and 
grinned.  "  Aye,  ventre  d'enfer !  this  should 
wake  hira,"  said  Percy,  and  poised  it  and  was 
going  to  plunge  it  in  Bertram's  face. 

All  bound  as  he  was,  Denis  flung  himself 
forward,  and  the  iron  slipped  hissing  down 
his  shoulder  and  arm  as  he  fell.  With  a  foul 
oath,  Percy  de  Vigne  turned  upon  him — when 
lo !  up  from  his  very  feet  started  Bertram, 
bound,  indeed,  still  by  the  legs,  but  from  his 
great  arms  he  shook  the  bonds,  burnt  and 
charred,  and  hopped  back,  and  shouted,  full- 
voiced — 


"  Maison  du  roy !  Maison  du  ray  I " 

The  great  brazier  of  red  charcoal  he  tore 
from  the  ground  and  lifted  high,  and  hnrled 
it  at  them,  and  they  sprang  b^ck  and  awaj 
pell-mell,  stumbling,  cursing  under  the  rain 
of  fire.  A  whistling  blow  of  the  empty 
brazier  stretched  Percy  de  Vigne  on  the 
stones,  and  snatching  a  red  iron  from  the 
other  brazier,  Bertram  fell  on  his  chest  and 
cried — 

"  Out,  hounds,  or  I  blind  him  ! "  And 
now  it  was  Percy  himself  whose  eyeball  the 
red  iron  scorchea.     "  Bid  your  hounds  out^ 

hound,  out !     Else "  closer  and  closer 

yet  hovered  the  smoking  iron,  and  Percy 
screamed — 

"  Away,  fools,  away  !  Out !  Away  !  Out  I 
Oh,  my  lord,  'twas  but  a  jest.  By  the  Vii^in, 
I  swear  'twas  but  a  jest."  The  men  stumbled 
to  tbe  door  and  there  stood  gazing. 

"I  also  jest,"  quoth  Bertram,  and  made 
the  iron  quiver  a  little,  so  that  Percy  de  Vigne 
screamed.  "  Silence,  hound  !^ou  offend  the 
Lady  Enid."  With  his  leftSiand  Bertram 
drew  the  glowing  brazier  nearqp,  and :  "  Waits 
another  iron,  hounds  1 "  he  said,  over  his 
shoulder.  And  they  huddled  together  in 
the  doorway,  muttering,  cursing. 

Bertram,  watching  always  ^e  face  of  Percy 
de  Vigne,  and  holding  always  the  iron  close, 
drew  Percy's  dagger  with  his  left  hand,  and 
cut  the  bonds  of  his  legs  and  rose  stiffly. 
Then  stuck  the  dagger  under  his  arm,  drew 
a  fresh  hot  iron  from  the  braaer,  poised  it 
over  Percy's  other  eye,  and  pul  back  the  first 
to  heat  again.  "  It  wasgrowmg  cold,  hound ! 
Roll  nearer,  Denis."  And  Denis  began  to 
roll.  But  at  that  some  of  Percy's  men  started 
in.  "/>M  d^enfer !  thieves,  out!"  roared 
Bertram,  and  let  the  red  iron  touch  an  instant. 
With  very  foul  oaths,  screaming,  Percy  bade 
them  forth,  and — 

"  Sure,  Sir  Bertram,  I  will  }0  you  go  in  all 
honour  and  peace.  '  In  pe9(^and  honour, 
good  Sir  Bertram,"  he  wJiin^Si''  But  Bertram 
made  him  no  answer.  nNow  Denis  had  rolled 
up  to  them,  and  Bertram,  stooping  an  instant, 
sliced  his  bonds.  '*  Shut  the  door,  Denis  ;  we 
would  be  alone,"  said  Bertram. 

Tottering,  numb  and  stiff,  Denis  rose  and 
stumbled  to  the  door.  The  men  swore  at  him, 
but  durst  no  more,  and  the  door  was  shut 
"  Irons,  man,  irons ! "  muttered  Bertram ;  and 
Denis  looked  dazed  an  instant,  then  caught 
up  two  of  tbe  torture  irons  that  were  pointed, 
and  drove  them  under  the  door,  so  that  they 
held  like  wedges.  Bertram  changed  to  a  new 
hot  iron  again,  and :  **  Your  lady  now,"  he  said 
quietly ;  and  Denis  sprang  at  her  and  cut  her 
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bonds,  and  kissed  facr  aitd  lier  handn  and  her 
feet,  and  chafed  her  poor  numb  limbs. 

Now,  all  this  while,  Percy  waa  whining  out 
that  he  would  let  tiieiu  go — with  presents — 
wilh  noble  presents^ would  serv'e  the  King — 
would  serve  bim  well — would 

"All  in  good  time,"  quoth  Bertram. 
"Denis,  man,  at  your  Icienru— tlioiigs  and 
ft  gag."    So  while  for  fear  of  the  red  iron 


Percy  dared  not  cry,  they  bound  bim  and 
gagged  bim  even  as  he  bad  done  to 
tbem.  Denis  was  something  zealous  to  draw 
tight  the  thongs.  Then  Bertram  put 
back  bis  iron  in  the  fire  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"  Faith  I  lady,  I  grieve  that  I  bad  that  to 
do  befoi'e  your  eyes.  I  grieve  also  that  a 
while  I  must  a^k  you  to   wait  here."    She 
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ran  to  him  and  caught  his  hand  and  kissed 
it.  "  Why  will  yon  shame  me  ? "  says  he 
laughing,  and  gently  put  her  by.  He  took 
up  the  torturer's  mallet,  and  swinging  it  on 
high,  drave  tighter  the  wedges  under  the 
door. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Bertram,  but  for  you " 

"  Now,  is  it  like  that  I  am  grieved  to  be 
here  ?  "  says  Bertram,  with  his  deep  laugh. 
But  Denis  sat  apart,  with  his  head  on  his 
hands  :  he  remembered  the  letter  and  was 
ashamed.  Now,  that  letter  it  seemed  that 
Bertram  had  forgotten  altogether.  He 
fetched  a  block  to  the  door,  and  drew  Percy 
de  Yigne's  sword,  and  sat  himself  down  and 
dandled  the  blade ;  and  ever  he  chuckled,  for 
he  saw  much  humour  in  the  matter. 

"  What  do  we  do,  Bertram  ?  "  said  Denis 
at  last. 

"  We  await  the  deeds  of  Bedivere,"  quoth 
Bertram,  and  chuckled  again. 

"  Bedivere  ?  "  cried  Enid. 

"  My  good  horse,"  said  Bertram.  "  Him 
they  did  not  capture." 

For  Sir  Bertram,  falling,  had  let  go  his 
bridle-rein.  Bedivere,  rearing,  had  turned, 
and  Bertram  heard  the  sound  of  his  galloping 
hoofs — wherefore  Bertram  resolved  that 
whoever  had  caught  him  should  not  slay 
him  speedily.    Hence  that  slow  ride. 

Fast  Bedivere  galloped  back  and  came  to 
the  door  of  Sir  Bertram^s  quarters  and 
whinnied  loud.  Out  came  Bertram^s  squire 
Arthur,  and  caught  the  bridle  and  swore 
aloud  ;  felt  the  hot,  heaving  sides,muttered  : 
"A  two-mile  gallop.  Three  haply."  Shouted 
then  within  to  the  men-at-arms :  "  Saddle, 
saddle  !  Sir  Bertram  is  taken  ! "  then 
vaulted  on  Bedivere  and  ^Uoped  off  to  the 
quarters  of  Sir  John  of  Netherby — he  that 
was  John  Bowlegs.  Now,  Sir  John,  who 
went  early  to  bed,  was  just  roused  to  hear 
the  plaint  of  a  yeoman  that  his  daughter  was 
earned  away  by  the  Welsh,  and  Sir  John 
came  waddling  in,  in  his  bedgown,  to  Enid's 
father  and  Arthur  the  squire. 

Scarce  were  the  two  brief  stories  told  when 
Sir  John  puts  his  head  out  of  window  and 
shouts:  "Trumpets  I  Ho,  rogues  !  trumpets  I 
Sound  to  horse  !  Kick  me  up  a  two-score 
bowmen  I  Hubert,  my  breeches  1 — Dick,  the 
mail  I  Fetch  me  Stephen  Armstrong, 
Arthur,  lad.  Off  he  waddled  to  his  breeches, 
while  the  blare  of  the  trumpets  sounded  in 
the  street,  and  the  men-at-arms  came  running 
out,  buckling  their  mail  as  they  ran. 

Mark  them  soon  moving  off  into  the  night, 
mounted  men  three-score,  bowmen  a  score 
hanging  to  the  stirrup-leathers,  and  in  front 


a  long,  lean  man  running  behind  a  dog  in 
leash.  Stephen  Armstrong  the  border 
tracker  and  his  lurcher  Curtail  were  on 
Bedivere's  first  trail.  Or  ever  a  knight  came 
galloping  from  the  Eing^s  pavilion  beyond 
the  town  to  learn  why  the  trumpets  blared, 
Stephen  Armstrong  was  a  mile  away. 

And  the  Lady  Elinor  sat  at  her  window, 
gazing  wide-eyed  into  the  blue  darkness. 
And  the  King,  when  the  tale  was  told  him, 
swore  by  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  he  would 
hang  Percy  de  Yigne  and  all  his  men  if 
Bertram  were  scathed.  Which  was  not 
much  to  the  purpose ;  but  the  King  was 
choleric.  Then  the  King  bade  send  riders 
to  keep  close  with  Sir  John's  force,  and  a 
string  of  riders  to  bear  back  news  from 
moment  to  moment.  Which  was  very  much 
to  the  purpose,  for  the  King  was  a  great 
soldier. 

It  needs  not  tell  how  Curtail  the  lurcher 
came  to  the  place  where  Bertram  was  sur- 
prised and  ran  round  in  a  circle ;  nor  how 
Stephen  Armstrong  saw  the  dead  man  and 
gave  one  look  and  said  "  De  Vigne's ! "  and 
ran  on  in  the  dark. 

Go  back  now  to  the  torture-room,  where 
Bertram  sits  dandling  a  sword  and  smiling 
to  himself ;  where  Denis  sits  with  Enid's 
hand  in  his  arm,  distraught,  ashamed. 

**  Bertram,"  says  Denis  at  last  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Aye  ?  " 

"  'Twas  I  wrote  that  letter." 

"And  glad  of  it  I  am,"  said  Bertram 
lightly. 

"  For  fear  of  torture — ^brought  you  to 
torture " 

"Ah,  Denis  I"  cried  the  girl.  "Sir 
Bertram,  'twas  I  that  they  were  to  torture, 
and  'twas  fear  for  me.  Ah,  Sir  Bertram,  I 
am  ashamed  ;  but — ^but — truly  'twas  over- 
hard "     Bertram    came    and    gripped 

Denis's  hand. 

"  Denis,  what  man  dare  blame  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Not  I,  faith  I  nor  any  man  that  hath  loved." 
Then  he  laughed.    "  Pardiy  what  hurt  have 

I  ?     And "     Some    sound  came  from 

without — the  dull  tramp  of  feet^  the  clatter 
of  steel.  Bertram  ran  to  the  narrow  slit 
that  served  for  window.  The  crag  was  alive 
with  men.  The  whicker  of  arrows  sounded 
soft  and  clear. 

"  Maison  du  toy  I "  roared  Bertram. 

"/?tf  'par  le  roy!"  came  an  answering 
shout,  and  in  a  moment  he  heard  the  crash 
of  axes  on  the  door  of  the  tower. 

Rose  the  wild  cries  of  a  fight  "  Bowmen, 
bowmen!    Eoundlyalll    Strike  I    Strike!" 
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and  the  thander  and  crasli  of  tlie  blows  on       tortn re-room,  Bcreaming  :  "  My  lord,  wbiit  is 
the  door.  to  do  ?    My  lord  1 "   but  Percy  da  Vigne 

Then  came  some   who    rapped    at    that      could  make  no  sound. 

"'Twere  better  had  you  asked  earlier," 
qnotb  Bertram  coolly,  and  tried  the  weight 
'  of  the  sword.     They  beat  upon  the  panels 

,1.  without ;  they  flung  themselves  at  the  door, 

d.  Bertram  put  the  Bword  in 
.  "  'Tis  over-light !  "  said  he, 
■0  red  irons  from  the  brazier, 
r  pardon.  Look  from  the 
d  he.  Torn  from  the  hinges, 
It  inward,  and  the  irons  and  the 
work  with  a  shout :  "i/aison  du 
he  lon^  irona  kept  the  threshold 
'odged  beneath  them  met  Denis, 
lad  his  honour  to  win  again. 
p  the  stair  came  shouting  the 
King's  House,  and  Percy  de 
were  driven  up  to  their  deatli. 
ir  came  waddling  John  Bowlegs 
!  airJohnofNetherby— crying: 
d,  Bertram  ! "  and  fairly  hugged 
saw  Denis,  and  hngged  him  too. 
have  bugged  Enid  for  what  I 
he  saw  Percy  de  Vigne  and  fell 
ing  with  laughter. 
■y  gaily,  chanting  the  song  of 
ig's  House,  the  company  came 
0  Oswestry  town  as  the  dawn 

it  I  remember  I  have  not  told 

Denis  was  made  knight     That 

,  when  the  snn  was  setting,  the 

ng  held  a  Court^so  that  day 

or  Denis  and   Enid    might  be 

inder  the  oak-tree,  nor  Bertram 

and   Elinor  by  the  sweet-briar 

hedge.    The  King  must  needs 

have  them  all  and  hear  their 

story.     Then  Di'nis  flushed 

and  hung  his  head,  and  Enid 

i     blushed    and    looked    away. 

[    With  his  eyes  turned  to  the 

'    ground,  Denis   bluntly   toU 

bis  tale ;  had  come  to  Pei-cy's 

order  for  the  letter  when 

"  By  your  good  leave,  mv 
lord,  now  comes  my  part, ' 
quoth  Bertram,  stepping  for- 
ward. "Even  under  threat 
of  torment,  write  he  would 
not.  So  this  rascal  Percy 
writes  a  note  in  a  quaver- 
ing, broken  hand,  ana  'twas 
brought  to  me.  The  rest  is 
little  matter." 
"  ■  ~  ^"''  "  Little   matter  I "    qnoth 

the  King,  laughing,   "luithl 
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the  beet  U  to  come."  But  Denis  looked 
at  Bertram  and  could  not  speak.  Enid 
smiled  at  Bertram,  and  she,  with  a  curtej 
to  the  Kirt^,  told  his  deeds. 

"  Nay,  lady,  much  you  make  of  little  I " 
cried  Bertram  soon. 

"  If  this  be  little,  save  me  from  his  much ! " 
cried  the  King.  And  Bertram,  seeing  him 
in  happy  temper,  knelt  and  said — 

"  My  lord,  a  boon  !  Twice  Dctiis  saved 
me.  Once  from  the  red  iron.  Once  in  the 
fight  at  the  doorway.  Pray  yon,  my  lord, 
p.iy  him."  And  the  Lady  Elinor  came 
forward  and  curtsied  low. 

"  My  lord,  I  pray  you.  For  so  Denis, 
daring,  saved  my  lo\'e."  The  King 
spmng  up. 

"  By  'r  Lady  of  WaJeingham,  never  with 
better  heart  I  "  he  cried.  And  there,  before 
all  the  Court,  made  Denis  knight. 

But  afterward  Denis  and  Enid  came  to 
Bertram  and  Ehuor,  and —   ' 


"Lady,  to  you,  what  he  would  not  tell, we 
must,"  said  Denis.  "Bertram  wonld  not 
shame  me,  bnt  I  am  shamed."  And  so  he 
told  the  true  storv,  while  Elinor  listened  viib 


turned  sadly  away.  Enid  and  he  were  going, 
when  Elinor  cried  — 

"Sir  Denis  1"  and  caught  his  hand  and 
Enid's.  "  My  friends,  my  friends,  hovr  can 
I  blame  ? "  she  said  softly.  "  Ah,  Sir  Denis  I 
is  it  not  better  so  ?  And  now  surely  we 
must  thank  God  and  Our  Lady." 

"  For  Sir  Bertram,"  said  Enid,  and  a  light 
came  in  Elinor's  eyes. 

"  Aye,"  she  eaid  very  low. 

"  For  a  little  matter,  then,  pardi!"  cried 
Bertram,  laughing.  Elinor  tunied,  looked 
smiling  up  at  him  as  he  stood  square,  broad 
of  shoulder  and  mighty  of  limb. 

"  In  tnith,  you  are  not  a  little  matter,  my 
lord,"  said  she,  with  a  soft  laugh,  happy. 


A   LITTLE   MORE. 

A   LITT1.E  more,  and  how  much  more  It  is, 
^^    The  last  long  mile  that  makes  the  Journey's  end ; 
The  little  hour  'twixt  setting  sun  and  night 
The  little  word  that  lover  makes  of  friend. 

A  little  less,  and  yet  how  far  behind 

Seems  the  dread  danger  that  had  passed  so  near; 
The  little  climb  that  missed  the  goal  half-won, 

The  little  silence  that  had  saved  the  tear. 

A  little  while,  and  we  must  surely  know 

The  whys  and  wherefores  that  we  now  but  guess; 

And  see,  as  on  Qod's  map  of  life  beneath. 

Where  lead  the  roads  "A  little  More  or  Less." 


CHARLES    FFOUUCeS. 


Bobbie;  May  Johnny  Shocker  come  in  anil 
pUy  wiih  meV' 

Motreb:  No— fou  ninke  too  much  noise. 
Tou  can  go  and  play  in  Am  houee  instead. 


"They  have  named  n  hrand  of  cigarH  after 
Barker." 

"  [  should  consider  that  quite  complimentary." 
"  You  wouldn't  if  you  knew  the  cigam." 


McFaddes:  If  Oi 
sbould  iver  die  suddenly, 
Oi  hope  they'll  hold  wan 
IT  thim  automies  over  me 
body. 

Bra!(1oah  :  And 
why? 

McFiDDEir:SothatOi 
kin  know  the  cause  bv 
me  death,  you  chump! 


"1  wosDER,"  said  the 
iCtrtBi,  "  who  could  have 
sent  Die  thoee  beautiful 

"I  didn't  know  you 
CVtd  about  that  part  of 
it,  BO  long  as  I  ]iaid  the 
biU,"  answered  ihe  iiatient 
mioager.  "  But  I'll  send 
aroiinil  and  get  the  Qoris^s 


She:  Oh,  L.-i; 

Hi  :  T  notice  you  have  discarded  all  linery  of 
Ule. 

She:  Yea;  you  see,  mother  told  me  that 
ribbons  and  lacee  were  dragging  me  down  to 
perdition,  mi  I  gtive  tiiem  to  my  sister. 


mum;  slie's  always  find- 
ing something  fur  me  to 


Mb,  Gbeykkck  :  Why, 
Johnny,  what  makes  you 
feel  so  bad  ? 

Johnny:  Boo-hoo! 
Grandpa  just  fell  down  on 
the  we-wet  walk  and  got 
his  clothex  all  mud ! 

Mr.  Gretnrck  :  I  am 
glad,  my  child,  to  find 
you  kind  -  hearted  and' 
sympathetic 

JoHNNV:  Ye -ye -yes, 
and  Ei.iter  saw  Lim  and  I 
—I  didn't ! 


"  No,"  said  Mr.  Bliggins;  "  I 
for  [jhiloBophers." 

"Why  not?" 

"My  idea  of  a  philosopher 
pretends  he  enjoys  hard  luck." 
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And  whj  majn't  the  Dog;  sail  the  Ma  in  hi* 

buk? 

Or  the  Kanguoo  publish  his  tail? 

And  if  she  can  aerer  put  on  ber  new  kids, 

What  do  thej  the  poor  Goat  ayail  7 

"  Wb7  doesn't  the  Elephant  lock  up  his  tnuikf 
Or  the  Sun  build  *  house  with  its  beams? 

And  why  does  the  Door  nerer  eat  op  itn  jamb? 
So  wasteful  to  imp  it  it  arems  I 

And  wlij  does  the  Turkey  that's  dead  oercf 

When  a  Uerrj  Thought's  still  in  its  breast? 
And  why^ — ■"    He  ttopped  short :  he'd  been 
seized  by  a  hen. 
And  nobody  e'er  heard  the  rest  I 

Haul  PhUlif  Hanmlmt. 

Father  :  Beally,  my  boy,  you  ought  to  devoU 
more  uf  your  time  to  the  study  of  modem 
laoguAgeft.  Why,  when  I  was  your  age,  1  coukl 
epealc  French  as  well  as  1  can  now. 

Son  (who  has  do  very  high  opinion  i-f  bii 
father's  linguistii;  ability):   1  can   quite  believt 


,,^ 


NiKCK  (to  Scotch  UDcle, 
Service  for  lint  time) : 
like  our  Service? 

Uhc[.e  ;  Oh,  well  enou 
lae  ipea'  the  Sawbath  I 


Cyrds  :  Well,  Seth,  an'  haow'ii  buniness? 

Seth  :  Pretty  bad — as  I  eaya  tew  my  ole  inule 
(his  nioming,  when  I  wan  feed  in' him.  1  My^: 
"  It's  a  good  job  fer  yew  that  yew  aiu'l  a  camel, 

far  thet'a  the  last  Htraw." 


THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    EARWIG. 


A  philosopher  grare  waa  he— 
And   the  piHnt  that  he  pondered  (and   pon- 
dered with  grief) 
Was  the  Tbingrs  that  Ouffht  Nerer  to  Be. 
"Oh,  I  can't  understand  the  ways  of  the  world," 

Was  the  soul  of  his  constant  complaint, 
"  For  what  is  the  use  of  a  brnih  to  a  Fox 
When  he's  never  been  taught  how  to  paint? 
And  what  is  the  sense  of  a  pen  for  a  Pig, 
When  he  Qu't  write  a  line,  I  declare? 
And  what  is  the  good  of  a  comb  to  a  Cock, 
,       When  he  never  has  grown  any  hair? 

"And   why  should   the   Stain  have   a   foot, 
and  DO  leg  ? 
(I  really  can't  get  over  that  I) 
And  why  shouldn't  the  Things  that  Come 
nnder  one  Head 
In  cold  went  er  put  on  a  hat  ? 
Why  is  it  the  Cricket  will  never  pUy  ball, 

And  the  Grasshopper  don't  brew  his  hops  ? 
And  why  does  the  Axe  never  ask  to  have 

Or  potatoes  along  with  its  chops  ? 


"  It'h  like  thia,  lir.  He  ain't  gbort-nghtid,  bat  UiM> 
Bpe<'tnrleB  lielonged  to  bii  graodnia,  and  we  think  it  ■ 
fiity  tn  see  'em  wut«d." 


THE  KDITOIVS  SCRAP-HOOK. 


\ 


Sbe:  Well,  have  you  ever  propi 

Bb:  No,  I'm  not  tool  enough  K 

me,  uid  then's  no  uxe  prop< 

ITawie  (senlentiously) :  Believe  me,  1117  boy, 
boDMtj  jg  die  beet  policy. 

fitUHEit:  Wby  don't  you  practise  what  you 
piw<h? 

Hawke  :  80 1  do.  Tou  never  caught  me  telling 
tlia. 

Bldub  1  No— you're  too  jolly  artful. 


o  anyone  who  Kould   be   foal   enoiifjb   b>   marry 

"  Good  morrow,  Mrs.  Moloney.    Will  ye  tindly 
give  me  a  lend  of  your  Bpade  1 " 
"  Cerfciinly,  Pat,    What  do  you  want  it  for  ?  " 
"Mike'H  in  the  bog,  and  I  want  to  dig  him  out." 
"  How  far  is  he  in?"     "  Up  to  hJB  heelB.** 
"  Why,  then,  can't  ye  lift  him  out  ?  " 
"  BecauM  he's  the  wroug  way  up,  futb  1 " 
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SuR  :  He  bored  nie  awfully,  but  I  don't  think  I 
showed  it.  Every  time  I  yawned  I  hid  it  with 
my  hand. 

He  (trying  to  be  gallant) :  Itealiy,  I  don't  see 
how  BO  Biiiall  a  hand  could  hide — er,  that  is,  isn't 
it  beciBtly  weatliur  ? 


Fklice:  The  diamond  in  i\m  engagement- ring 
i!i  nwfdiy  small. 

Hemrt:  1  told  the  jeweller  it  wu  for  the 
Eiiiiallest  hand  in  alt  England. 


Eamii.V  I'hvsicun:  Yes,  madam,  it'a  really 
reinarkahle  how  quickly  children  respond  Us  our 
remediea;  and  your  little  boy  m  so  bright  that  he 
can  be  trunted  l^i  take  tbem  himnelf. 

Phouo  M[>thbr  :  Yes,  indeed.  Tell  the  doctor, 
dear,  how  you  used  ihe  pills  tliat  gave  you  such 
biicbt,  rosy  cheekii,  Tuuiniy. 

Tommy  :  I — 1—  just  put  'em  in  my  little  gun,  an' 
shut  the  little  KinriowH  wif  'en). 


Nora  :  la  Moike  goin'  t 
Bkidoet;  Indadebeien 
Nora  :  An'  wboy? 
BfUDGKT:    Shure  he  v 
Doight. 


MiBFORTUNE  in  A  blexKing  so  well  disguised  that 
sunieiiniea  we  have  tu  wake  in  another  world  to 


'^:''*:^- 


ffrw':M'i^i:.^'tfiu^. 


'•  Ybb,  Miaa  Brown,  < 
.'s  all  throojjb  you.  The 
aiiie  because  they  adniii 


r  cluti'i   been  whacteil  e 


lu  couldn't  get  your 
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Is  obviously  that  which  yields   the    largest  sum  when   it  becomes 
due,  with   the    greatest    convenience    and   advantage    to   its  holder 

till  that   time.     The   Bonus    Policies  issued  by 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 

Life  Assurance  Societyi 

In  which  the  Whole  Profits  are  divided  among  the  Policyholders, 

Fully  answer  that  description,  in  proof  of  which  the  results,  both 
during  their  lifetime  and  at  death,  of  practically  every  participating 
Policy    issued    during   the    last   fifty  years,   are    published    in    the- 
Society's  Prospectus.      The   results  clearly  show  that  the  Society's 
Policies   are  not  only 

EXCEPTIONALLY    PROFITABLE 

From   the   Life  Assurance  point   of  view,  but  also   that,  being   of  I 
known  Cash  Value,  they  are  Negotiable  Documents  always  available 
for  all  purposes  of  Family  and  Business  Security,  and  open  \ 

Funds   of  Credit  to  their   Holders 
At   any  time  that   suits   their  converience. 
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Victoria  Park   Works,  SheffieM, 


The  Keeley  Treatment 

For  the  Cure  of  Alcohol  and  Drag  Inebriety, 


THE  KEELEY  TREATMENT  has  been 
employed  in  this  counlry  for  man;  years  under 
Ihe  auspices  of  a  committee  ffbioad-mindeil  men  of 
uHairs,  who  hare  satislicil  Ihemsctves  by  persnnal 
invest igal ion,  mil  only  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Cure,  but 
of  its  permanency  in  nearly  every  case.  This  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  tlie  follnwing  gentlemen,  the 
Cluiirmau  being  Ihc- Rev.  James  F.'emini!,  H.D.,  Canon 
of  York,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Hi*  Majesty  the- 
King:  Mr.  W.  Hind-Smith,  National  Council  of 
Young  Men's  Cbrklian  Associations,  Exi  ter  Hall. 
Londiin  ;  Lord  Braye ;  Lord  Montague  of  Bcauliiu, 
who  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  operations  of 
the  Keeley  Institute.  Here  are  some  facts  from 
prominent  men  regarding  the  Keeley  Cure  for  the 
Drink  and  Drug  Habit. 

"  It  Ttally  cures.  It  does  what  it  profesMS  to  do." 
Smh  ii  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  Eardley- 
Wilmol,  the  well-known  secret aiy  of  the  Chu.chof 
England  Temperance  Society,  wl.o  for  some  years 
has  had  the  keeley  method  under  close  obseivaiion 
in  this  country.  He  adi's:  "I  do  not  wish  to  use 
high-flown  language,  but  realty  and  truly  I  look 
upon  the  Keeley  Cure  a;  a  modern  miracle."  And 
then  be  tells  how  case  after  case  that  had  been 
considered  hopeless  has  yielded  sjiccdily  to  the 
Keeley  Cure,  the  patients  nturmng  to  their  work 
full  ol  vigour,  and  happy  in  the  restoration  of  all  th.it 
makes  life  worth  living. 


He  has  tent  bad  cases  which  his  society  were 
unable  to  deal  with.  These  cases  numl>ered  in  all 
forty,  and  Mr.  Kard ley- Wilmol  says  that  out  of  ihtse 
only  four  have  la|ise(l,  while  the  remaining  thirly-^ii 
rccoverid,  and  have  Iwen  total  abstainers  ever  since. 

The  principles  of  it  are  easily  explained.  'I  he 
man  or  woman  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  i  i.<case  of 
intemperance  goes  to  the  Keeley  Institute  as  he  or 
she  wuuld  go  to  any  hospital  or  nuiiing  homi-.  TTiey 
go  of  iheit  own  free  will,  or  they  are  not  admitleil. 
Iftbey  do  not  wish  to  be  cured,  the  administrators  cf 
the  Institute  will  have  none  of  them.  Even  when 
tliey  consent  to  come,  they  are  left  free  ai;ents 
to  go  in  and  out  at  will,  so  long  as  ihcy  are  there 
at  stated  hours  of  the  day  uhcn  the  treatment  is 
administered. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  the  patient 
is  provided  uJlh  a  liberal  amount  of  the  Im^4 
whitky,  if  he  desires  it  ;  or,  if  the  addiction  be  in 
the  category  of  drugs,  the  accustomed  dcee  is 
allowed,  but  after  two  or  three  days  the  old  craving 
for  alcohol  disappears  for  good  aiKl  all ;  for  drugs  it 
lakes  longer. 

The  treatment  takes  four  neeks,  aitd  is  carried  out 
in  England  only  at  the  Keeley  Institute,  at  8  and  9, 
West  Bolton  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  It  consists 
of  hypodermic  injections  four  times  a  day,  and 
Dr.  keeley's  teme<lies,  which  are  taken  ever}' two 
lionrs  during  Ihc  day. 


[/■«■«,  fc«iB/j>.'«A-. 
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The  Art  of  Albert  Moore. 


By    Austin    Chester. 


PROBABLY  there  is  no  work  of  nny 
ino<lem  painter  that,  to  the  ordinary, 
non-critical  eye— the  eye  untrained 
to  a  nice  diacri  mi  nation  of  subtle  tone— so 
sorely  cornmeDds  it«elf,  an  suitahle  to  re- 
production in  bUck-aud- white,  as  does  thiit 
of  Albert  Moore. 

And  this  pronouncement  would,  io  the 
painter  himself,  have  been  a  not  unwelcome 
criticism  on  his  life's  work,  inasmucb  as  it 
would  have  been  a  reco<riiitioii  tliat  he  had 
not  fallen  far  short  in  his  efforU  to  attain 
that  at  which  he  aimed — which  was  to 
produce  on  canvos  work  wliich,  had  it  been 
HculpUircd  in  marble,  would  liuve  eliallengeil 
— and  not  alwuvK  to  his  d isad van tn^c  —  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  sculptors  of  ancient 
Greece. 

Sculpture,  in  the  procession  of  the  Fine 
SsniMSEK,  I90b.  a 


ArtB,  cominff  nest  as  it  does  to  Architecture, 
must  be  accountwl  as  et|ually  decorative; 
and  as  the  work  of  Albjrt  Moore  iu  colour 
might,  with  propriety,  have  been  expressed 
in  marble,  it  is  therefore  descrilxtble  bnt 
by  the  epithet,  decorative — one  tiirown 
fre(|Hently  at  it  as  opprobrious.  Hut  he  made 
it  so  of  deliberate  intent,  iiis  work  Iwiiig 
distinguishable  by  the  endeavour  —  rarely 
unsuccessful  —  to  reproduce  in  paint  the 
Greek  ideals  of  beauty,  which  arc  familiar 
to  us  in  the  colder  medium,  and  which  Hrc 
of  a  certain  sensuous  type,  since  painters  and 
Kcnlptora  glorify  that  which  ascetics  profess 
to  ignore,  but  a  type  entirely  free  from  any 
trace  of  seninality. 

Imbued  with  the  fei;ling  that  the  essential 
property  of  sculpture  is  repose,  Albert  Moore 
fre<juently  souglit  to  reach  this  quality  in 
9  "  2  c 
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the  portrayal  of  the  boundary  which  ii 
but  a  nitrrow  division  betWLi'ii  thcslutf 
of  death  and  life— sleep;  and  he  made 
a  snccessf  nl  endeavour  always  to  siipprew 
ill  ilia  warli  all  traces  of  emotional  ism,  i 
happy  discretion  eliniinatlug  from  his 
pictures  tlie  un worthy  elements  uf 
triviality  and  modernity  which  tend  Co 
destroy  the  purity  of  almost  all  con- 
teuipoTaneona  art.  That  liis  pictuiu 
were  without  subject ;  that  they  showed 
scarcely  a  minimum  of  human  feeling; 
that  he  failed  to  tell  harrowing  or 
amusing  stories  on  his  canvases,  and 
omitted  to  deal  with  everyday  affaire, 
thus  avoiding  the  pernicious  influence  of 
ephemeral  incident,  a  tendency  depre- 
cated by  Lord  Leigliton  in  his  e«in- 
mentaries  upon  the  modem  French  or 
Ncwiyn  schools,  was  a  Bource  of  offence 
to  many  critics.  Certainly  the  "They 
paint  platitudes  \ "  which  the  late  Prwi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy  cunt  as  a 
reproach  at  members  of  the  little  colony, 
whose  clever  work  has  since  found 
popular  recognition,  could  never  ha« 
I)een  applied  to  the  art  of  Albert  Moore. 
He  strove  after  form  for  form's  sake, 
and,  to  attain  it,  evolved  a  scheme  of 
geometric  pedantry,  to  which  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  grace  of  arrangement 
which  is  never  absent  from,  and  indeed 
is  the  cliief  chanicleristic  of,  his  wort. 

It  is  no  esi^geration  to  say  that  his 
pictures  are  mathematical  problems  con- 
structed on  a  iwtterTi,  a  very  network  of 
symmetric  linos :  and,  were  it  possible  to 
eliminate  the  hgnrcs  from  the  canvases, 
there  wonld  yet  remain,  not  only  trace- 
able but  distinct  and  easy  to  be  followed, 
the  scientific  system  on  which  they  are 
constructed,  and  witliiii  which  elaborate 
framework  he  set  himself  the  task  of  ei- 
ponnding  his  philosophy  of  the  beantifiil. 
Nothing  in  his  pictures  was  pat  in 
without  intent ;    each   flower,  cnshion, 

Siece  of  drapery,  every  apparently  triiial 
etail  had  il«  exact  pkce  and  well- 
defined  purpose  to  sen'e  in  the  design 
of  the  mosaic  aa  a  whole. 

How  completely  successful  such  a 
method  can  he — for.according  to  Socrates, 
to  measure  the  beaatiful  is  l«  measure 
chalk  by  a  white  line— or  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  in  colonr  thecliastity 
of  the  classic,  are  questions  ontside  tl» 
province  of  this  article,  which  purpt^rta, 
"thk  knij  at  Tilt  8TOHV."     BY  Ai.KKRT  MooKK.  '"  thc  limited  spacc  aliowcd  by  a  few 

HrpTBd^^d /r^  a  photograph  by  Mavi.Htnryl>it«7,a^Som,       P«ge8,    bUt    tO    glVe   the    chief   points    in 
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the  ainiB  and  in  the  career  of  a  man  wliose 
work,  ill  tliL'  latter  part  of  the  laRt  century, 
raised  ronnd  it  »  controversy  little  less  bitter 
than  that  which  wasied  no  fnrionsly  roiind 
the  genius  of  Jainex  McXeil  Wliistler.  But 
it   ix   interesting  to  not^'  how  deliberately 


Albert  Moore's  work,  written  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Lya  Buldry,  the  writ«r  says ;  "  People  gener- 
ally have  failed  to  appreciate  the  real  Rigniti- 
cance  of  his  pictnree,  or  to  understand  cleurly 
his  aims  and  motives,  l)ecatiso  they  have 
failed  to  see  more  than  the  superficial  intention 


RfprodHwd  frora  a  photpgrapk  by  Mf*itr$.  I 

Albert  Moore  denied  in  his  work  the 
promptings  of  bin  own  nature,  which  was 
both  ardent  and  emotional,  and  would 
have  led  him,  had  he  followed  it,  to  have 
become,  like  Rulwns,  the  delineator  of 
materialistic  beauty,  instead  of  the  portrayer 
of  that  whiuh  is  cold  and  classic. 

In  the  preface  of"  the  very  able  book  on 


nirv  illaan  and  Soni,  Aibang  SIrrel.  .V.ll'. 

in  what  he  did.  In  looking  at  his  work,  they 
have  missed  the  very  essentials  whiuli  gave  to 
that  work  its  claim  to  be  regarded  from  n 
more  serious  and  thoughtf iiL  standpoint  than 
the  merely  ephemeral  prodnctions  of  the 
painter  of  current  evente," 

Albert    Moore   preached   the  evangel  of 
the  testhetic  law  of  loveliness,  and   when. 


si 


ii 
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many  veare  ago,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  wrote 
of  him  as  of  a  man  with  a  "  Bpecial  theoretical 
conviction,  a  set  of  doctrines  as  to  what  are 
and  what  are  not  the  proper  aims  of  the 
painter,"  addin<; :  "  He  has  never  sweired 
from  his  habit,  right  or  wronfi,  of  making 
the  decorative  aspect  of  his  canvas,  regarded 
as  an  arrangement  of  beautiful  lines  and 
refreshing  colours,  the  one  important  matter 
in  his  work,"  he  touched  the  very  pith  and 
kernel  of  this  artist's  aims.  For  Albert 
Moore  set  himself  the  task  of  working  ont, 
with  extraordinary  care  and  exactness,  a 
form  of  procedure  which  only  a  very  self- 
denying  and  painstaking  nature  could  have 
followed. 

He  founded,  npon  the  practices  of  the 
Greeks,  a  scheme  of  performance  which 
seemed  to  him  to  afford  the  snrest  basis  for 
BDCceas ;  leaving  nothing  to  chance,  he 
depended  for  his  results  npon  intelligent 
technicality  and  exact  treatment. 

He  was,  again  to  qnote  Mr.  Baldry,  "a 
man  of  method,  an  assidnons  follower  of  an 
exact  system,  a  sincere  believer 
in  rational  principles ;  but  he       "  m/iiisoHs." 
never  became  mechanical.  He     From  ot  ^tm 
was  a  realist,  and  worked  on     i„*S^^^3^ 
simple,   technical    lines,  Init     Repnid«ctd  jrom 
his  realism  never  degenerated        **«  ftau  nfihi 
into  nnselected  literalism,  and    ^"^'f^oS^' 
his  technical  simplicity  never  ^^'*'  "'■ 

led  him  into  crudities  nor  into 
bald  in  expressiveness.     He  bc^n  and  ended 
—a  stndent,  a  learner." 

To  say  that  Albert  Moore  was  a  pre- 
Raphaelit«,  in  which  words  he  is  often 
described,  is  to  leave  him  tethered  within 
too  small  a  space — one  from  which  we  are 
unable  to  disassociate  the  highly  spiritual 
and  sacred.  We  are,  many  of  us,  bom  out 
of  our  ^e ;  and  Albert  Moore  would  probably 
have  found  his  right  environment  in  ancient 
Athens  as  a  student  under  the  guidance  of 
Fhideas. 

Oiotto  may,  with  some  tnith,  be  taken  as  the 
painter  from  whom  Albert  Moore  set  himself 
delr!)erately  to  retn^ade  ;  for  as  Oiotto,  in 
his  turn  departing  from  the  antique,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  work  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  gave  to  art  the  vitality  it  was  in  his 
time  lacking,  by  humanising  the  mysteries 
of  faith  and  bringing  them  into  communion 
with  human  feelings  —  catching  transient 
shades  of  emotion  to  express  them  by 
posture  of  body  and  play  of  feature — so, 
denying  emotionalism  as  an  attribute  of 
art,  did  Albert  Moore  return  to  the  stern 
tcneU  of  the  Hellenic  period  by  a  fastidious 
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and  RcnipaloiiB  Bhnnniii^  of  the  Iiumnii  in- 
terest luitl  the  conimonplHcc. 

JuBt,  too,  08  (iiotto's  first  essay  in  drawing 
can  be  cliosen  as  illuBtrative  of  liis  bent  of 
Qirnd — ^his  Ix-iiig  foniid  its  a  oliild  on  tlie 
open  mountain  trying  to  dniw  portraita  of 
tuc  incnibers  of  the  flock  committed  to  his 
care— HO  can  au  early  Incident  tn  the  life  of 
Albert  Mooi'c  Im3  taken  as  a  parallel  bj  which 
we  can  translate  his  adoration  of  the  order 
of  design — bis  instinct  for  the  decorative. 
One  day,  when  only  juBt  able  to  run  aloue, 


nrpritdiiced  fivm  a  photograph  by  L.  CotKnU  Smitk, 

<ia\aiboro«gh  Sladii,  Oiford  Stmt,  W. 


OiJBrd  S 

he  wan  taken  by  his  ptrents  to  visit  a  largo 
nursery-garden  at  York,  where,  being  missed, 
he,  after  some  search,  was  found  on  his 
knees  on  one  of  the  flower-lieds,  "  with  his 
amis  clasped  in  ecstasy  round  the  stem  of  a 
tall  lily—which  position  heconld  not,  without 
some  trouble,  be  indnced  to  abandon." 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  career  of  Albert 
Moore,  briefly  stated,  sliow  him  the  voungest 
child  of  a  family  of  fourteen.  An  Inheritance 
of  artistic  capacity  came  to  him  through  both 
father  and  mother,  his  father  being  a  portrait- 


=1 
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minter  of  lii-jli  repute  in  tlie  north  of 
England,  wliilxt  his  niotlier,  iicai'ly  related 
to  Riclianl  Hilton,  one  of  tlie  most  capable 
of  the  earlier  Royal  Acadcniicinns,  was  consin 
to  the  mother  of  Sir  John  MilbiR,  and  a 
connection  also  of  Henry  Calvert,  tlio  animal-. 
paiiit«r. 

To  believers  in   heredity  it   is  qnito  in- 
telligible that,  with  snch  a  parenti^fe,  Albert 


was  his  inheritance,  rather  than  the  special 

medium  of  paint ;  for  it  is  more  than  pro- 

Imble    that  liad    he,    in   his    infancy,   been 

surrounded    by   the   rulers,   compasses,  and 

scales  employed  by  architects,  he  would  have 

erected    for    himself,   in    more    permanent 

material,    raonumenta    of    his    m^nificeiit 

ability ;   or  had  he  been  placed  in  literaiy 

environment,  that  we  should  have  acclaimed 

in  him  a  poet   is  shown  in 

the  talent  displayed  in  the 

little  poem  which  he  called 

the  "Portrait  of  a  Month  "— 

Contlc    of    mien,   periuin  ■    littlr 

U'itb  channoe  curves — ■  chirm  ii 

in  diem  IllT- 
And    Boftly    wrontjbt     ia    drrpert 

It  would,  like  Br»reeH^loBed  nakct, 

leave  in  view 
Its  pcarlii,  but  for  ■  Kc^'ure  prim 

Of  little  nioCfaer,  which  it  qiuiiitiv 

Tliit    niarkeot     thon     >     qmv'ring 

Behitid   those   lipe  'tia  Rrm   dulli 

prepore 
His    \>nw ;    and    hr    thon    euwt 

while  ther  [Art. 
He   Eleima  *upon   thee   and  hath 


Rtpnduad  frcm  a  phclografh  by  Ketirt._  Henry  ZUro 

Moore  should,  like  his  two  elder  brothers, 
the  Intc  John  Collingham  Moore  and  the 
late  Henry  Moore,  R.A,,  have  possessed  not 
only  a  bias  towards  art,  bnt  capacity  much 
beyond  the  averse  ;  and  as  lie  began  very 
early  to  show  signs  of  the  great  powera 
which  made  his  after  career  remarkable, 
there  was  naturally  no  question  of  his  adopt- 
in};  any  other  than  the  artistic  profession. 
But  it  was  the  artistic  temperament  which 


He  was  actunlly  making 
his  first  efforts  in  artistic 
practice  at  an  a^  when  most 
children  show  little  interest 
in  subjects  other  tiian  Uieir 
toys. 

By  the  time  he  was  four 
years  old  he  was  following  a 
systematic  and  intelli^nt 
course  of  working  from 
natural  objects,  antf  long 
bef(fl-e  he  conld  read  or 
KTitf  he  exhibited  a  quite 
respectable  proficiency  in 
drawing. 

He  brought,  it  is  said,  his 

I  and  soru  AOan      ^""'^  effortfi  for  critddsm  to 

'        ""     those  of  bis  elders  who  might 

he  available  for  that  purpcise : 

but  the  criticism  he  obtained  must  have  been 

according  to  his  views,  ei'en  in  those  early 

days,   for  him   to  accept  it;    for   at  fiinr 

and  five  years  old  he  was  as  apt  to  jHt  his 

own   opinions    against    those  of  others  as 

when,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the 

sincerity  of  liLs  beliefs,  and   his  adherence 

to  them,  mnde  of  him  a  pariah  from  the 

conventions  of    his   contemporaries.      For 

there  can    be  no  doubt    that    his  critictJ 
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Kepntdiicrd  from  Ihe  plate  by  Hat 


.  C.  W.  Faattner  and  Co.,  GMtn  tow,  E.C. 


I Dcli nation  t«  doginatisc  on  luatt^rs  of 
opinion,  and  to  assL-rt  too  vuhementlj  bis 
pereoiial  predilections  for  a  particnlar  claBS 
of  art,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
inconsidprate  treatincnt  of  his  own  work 
by  not  only  tbe  men  who  wrote  abont  it, 
but  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
give  it.  had  they  chosen  to  do  so,  official 
acknouledgincnt. 

One  of   the  minor  points  which  l»rought 
npoD  hiin  condemnation  was  his  disregard 


of  a  title  as  a  necessary  complement  of  a 
picture.  This  de|«rture  from  a  convention 
which  turns  the  catalc^ues  of  modem  es- 
hibttions  into  an  entertaining  book,  compiled 
of  literary  cstmcts  and  sufCgestive  platitiides, 
\i"as  a  source  of  unreasoning  annoyance  to 
both  public  and  critics. 

There  are  many  men,  so-called  art  patrons, 
who  desire  to  have  a  label  attached  to  a 
work  they  may  purcliase.  Such  a  man,  so 
the  story  goes,  came  once  to  Albert  Moore, 


From  IMt  ariftnat  in  tke  BirmingAam  A 


of  Vit  Birtningkam 
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and  Beciii^  on  tlje  easel  a  picture  on  which 
he  was  at  that  time  engiiged,  agreed  to 
purchase  it.  When  it  was  fiuislied,  the 
patron    returned,   admired,  and    approved. 


It  occurred  to  hiui,  however,  to  ask  the 

SueetioD,  to  him  most  important :  "  What 
o  jou  call  it  ? "  The  answer,  given  with 
all  the  artist's  cheerful  indifTerenoe  and 
characteristic  abruptness :  "  You  ma;  ctUl  it 
what  you  like ! "  shocked  him  with  a  ung- 
gestioQ  of  absolute  impropriety.  He  felt 
all  at  once  that  he  had  been  defrauded. 
Here  was  a  picture,  important  in  siale, 
beautiful  in  colour,  painted  by  a  man  who, 
he  had  been  told,  was  a  master  of  artistic 
craft,  and  to  be  paid  for  with  the  full  con- 
tents of  a  well-lined  purse ;  and  yet  the 
painter  did  nut  know  what  it  was  all  ationU 
It  was  inconceivable,  and  must  necessarily 
imply  something  wrong !  Then  and  there 
he  wished  to  repudiate  the  bui^in.  To 
buy  a  picture  without  a  name  was  a  thiner 
he  had  never  done  before  ;  and  be  felt  that 
he  was  not  getting  anything  like  his  money's 
worth.  It  was  only  by  strategy  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  that  his  scruples  were  at  last 
quieted,  and  that  he  could  be  induced— still 
exercised  in  his  mind — to  depart  with  the 
canvas. 

"  And,"  adds  Mr.  Baldry,  "doubtless  ever 
after  he  (the  purchaser)  felt  towards  that 
picture  much  as  he  would  have  towards 
Rouie  human  waif  about  whose  origiu  there 
were  doubts,  and  whose  pedigree  was  in- 
complete—despising it  as  a  nameless  thing 


and  Sont,  Aibany  Stmt,  S.  W. 
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lUpmlactd  from  tht  platt  piMi^td  by  Main. 

brought    into   eiisteiico  under    rather   dis- 
creditable cirenaiBtanccs." 

We  have  the  authority  of  Riukin  for 
aUing  Albert  Moore  a  great  coloiiriet ;  and 
JiaC  be  saw  himself  as  such,  and  revealed 
ii«  knowledge  to  the  seeing  eje,  is  recog- 
lisahle  not  only  by  Raskin's  opinion,  bnt 
•y  a  story  told  by  one  of  his  own  pupils, 
iho,  having;  been  set  the  task  to  paint  some 
raperr  of  snbtle  tones,  accomplisued  it  in  a 
.ay  he  considered  to  be  excessively  credit- 
itJe.  "  Dear  me  ! "  said  Albert  Moore  ; 
and  do  you  really  see  it  like  that  ?  Why, 
on  have  mlBsed  some  twenty  different  shades 


of  colour.  Put  the  canvas  aside  for  a  month, 
and  when  your  eyes  have  learnt  to  see  what 
is  before  them,  yon  had  better  take  it  up 
i^in."  The  month's  study,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  master,  revealed  to  the 
pupil,  if  not  the  twenty  different  tones,  at 
least  a  considerable  number,  which  he  Lad 
failed  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Kuskin,  in  his  Not«s  on  the  Royal 
Academy  of  187.'i,  speiikinf;  of  All>ert  Moore 
as  a  colonriat,  takiiif;  the  "  Flower  Walk  "  as 
his  illustration,  sikid  :  "  Look  at  the  blue 
reflection  on  the  chin  of  this  fifiure,  at  the 
reflection  of  the  warm  brick  wall  on  iu  right 
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arm :  and  at  the  general  modes  of  imaffccU'd 
relief  Iiy  whieli  the  extended  left  arm  in 
*  Paneies '  (exhibited  in  the  same  tJallerv) 
detaches  itAclf.  And  jou  oi^lit  afterwards, 
if  yon  have  eye  for  colour,  never  more  lo 
miRtake  a  tinted  drawing  for  a  painting." 
But  to  many  the  brilliance  of  hac,  the 
Bparkle  of  light,  the  all-pervading  radiance 
of  AUrert  Moore's  colour,  were  but  the  "  lliin 
and  abstract  system  of  colour  "  which  in  bis 
work  many  even  of  the  best  critics  condemned. 

Of  actual  teaching,  until  he  was  t«n  yeart 
old,  Albert  Moore  ma^  be  said  to  have  had 
none.  But  in  following  his  own  tast^,  lif 
was  doubtless  int1uen«ld  by  the  artistic 
creed  held  by  those  about  him ;  for  his 
surroundings  were  calculated  to  prevent  the 
self-teaching  of  his  early  years  from  lapsing 
into  the  weakness  cither  of  careless  trifling 
or  the  pemiciousness  of  imitation. 

The  nelp  of  his  father  and  brothens  each 
an  earnest  studeut  of  Nature,  would  have 
prexented  his  work  becoming  either  con- 
ventional or  eccentric,  had  his  natural  in- 
stincte  not  in  themselves  been,  as  they  wen-. 
correct. 

That  this  system  which  he  followed,  of 
free,  unliami(cred  practice,  produced  nuw- 
vellous  results,  is  shown  liy  the  extraordinary 
technical  merit  which  his  work  had  reached 
when,  in  his  tenth  }eiir,  he,  in  crayon,  drev 
a  portrait  of  his  father— one  which,  in  skill 
of  executiou,  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  a  painter  of  experience. 

In  1853,  when  Albert  Moore  was  twelve 
years  old,  his  instruction  in  art  may  b>; 
said  to  have  commenced  ;  for  after  a  short 
time  spent  in  work  at  the  School  of  Design 
in  York,  he  gained,  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  a  medal  for  one  of  his 
drawings. 

Two  years  later,  his  father  being  dead,  and 
his  mother  having  moved  from  York  W 
London,  general  education  was  acquired  l^ 
him  in  the  Kensington  Grammar  ScboiJ. 
where  he  remained  a  pupil  until,  in  18.W,  he 
joined  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  hoptoE 
there  to  gain  practical  instruction  in  his 
profession — although  in  the  year  prior  to 
this,  and  also  in  the  same  year,  he  appesKd. 
as  an  exhibitor  of  a  couple  of  watcr-cokmr 
drawings,  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 

His  stay  under  the  Academic  rule  was  bai 
brief,  for  he  felt  that  the  cramping  reslrirtion 
of  its  methods  retarded,  rather  than  wivanced. 
his  art.  Therefore,  after  a  few  months,  be 
left  the  Schools  and,  with  a  few  kiutind 
spirits,  formed  a  small  sketching  socieiv 
whicli  met  periodically  at  the  severa]  houKxif 
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its  memberB,  amongst  whom  were  numbered 
Fred.  Walker,  W.  B.  Richmond,  Miircus 
Slone,  and  Henry  Holiday.  The  inHnence 
of  Mr,  W,  Eden  NcsKeld,  an  architect  of 
genins,  though  of  little  or  no  fame,  showed 
iteelf  at  thia  time  iii  tlie  work  of  Albert 
Hoore  ;  and  it  was  through  this  influence 
that  he  commenced  the  seiies  of  ceiling  and 
wall  painting  with  which,  until  1872,  he 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  his  time. 


aiiulhe  eoUtetivn  0/  Iht  HI.  /fail. 
frtain.  M-l'.  Reprodu*^.  bff 
n  a  photograph  by  tht  WoodbiaTf 
nE  Pkoiographie  Company. 

The  designed  and  cseonted  mural  decora- 
tions at  t'oonibe  Abbey,  St.  Albans,  Rochdale, 
and  Olaremont,  may  be  taken  aa  Bymlx>]iging 
the  direction  in  nliich  his  work,  a  few  years 
later,  was  to  tend. 
Mr.  Baldry  fixes  Llm  term  of  Albert  Moore's 
i-BEKT  MooBK.  probationary  career  in  art  iis  ending  in  1H74, 

'letioa  0/  ihr  HI.  Won.  wlicn    he    may  be  said    to  have  abandoned 

KOTwiimd   jwjKT-  finally  the  expression  in  use  in  former  years, 

ZiMot^^itS^hKComfanii.  ""^^  and  from  which  date,  his  technical  methods 
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bim  by  Llioso  who  ignored  the  fact  tliat  the 
world  into  which  he  sought  to  tranKpurt  na 
was  a  strange  one — a  world  not  iuhaliit«(l  hy 
men  and  women  of  flcsli  and  blood,  bnl  one 
in  which  maidens  are  embodied  goddesses 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  apocalvptic  leisure. 
During  his  lifetime  Albert  Moore  received 
no  official  recognition  of  his  ability;  and 
Mr.  Whistler,  whose  caustic  tongue  spoke 
many  tnitlis,  summed  up  the  verdict,  of 
posterity  in  these  words  :  "  Albert  Moore- 
poor  fellow  ! — the  greatest  artist  that,  in  the 
century,  England  might  have  cared  f<'r  and 
called  her  own — liow  sad  for  him  to  live 
there ! — how  mad  to  die  in  tliat  land  of  im- 
portant ignorance  and  beadledom  1 " 


Rfpndiurd  frm, 


phntJwraph  t 
u,  Allans  Si 


perfected,  his  esthetic  sense  of  discriminating 
choice  determined,  he  commenced  to  project, 
before  an  unappreciative  public,  the  series  of 
colour-rcalisutions  of  the  art  of  Phidias  witli 
which  his  whole  natnre  was  imbued. 

From  that  time— 1874 — with  the  exception 
of  the  period  at  the  end  of  his  life  in  which, 
his  bodily  health  being  enfeebled  by  illness, 
his  mind  retunied  to  a  more  emotional  con- 
dition, he,  in  every  picture  which  issued  from 
his  studio,  demonstrated  his  faith  in  the 
Itctomtive, 

He  possessed  in  some  degree  what  Syuionds 
culls  "  the  faults  of  tlie  ^ti^iaturist,"  for, 
in  detail,  each  figure  in  his  pictures  is  u 
perfect  in  itself  than  is  each  picture  in  itself 
as  a  whole ;  not  one  of  which  pictures  can 
lie  held  to  be  entirely  free  fiom  the  charge 
of   affectation    fretjucntly    brought    against         "''''^"'^Ji'a^Di^dtrir^'^^% 


The  speculations  of  JACK   STEELE 


By   ROBERT    BARR.* 


IV.  — A     SQUARE     MEAL. 


UGAR  is  a  fattening 
product,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Beet  Sugar 
Company  waxed  fat 
and  prospered.  Its 
shares  stood  high  on 
the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  members  of 
the  syndicate  to 
whom  Jack  Steele 
had  sold  his  portion  were  exuberantly  grate- 
ful to  the  young  man  for  the  opportunity 
he  had  given  them.  His  reputation  of 
possessing  a  keen  financial  brain  was  en- 
hanced by  the  forming  of  this  company ; 
for  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  he  who  had 
indnced  Amalgamated  Soap  to  take  it  up. 
It  was  en'oneously  surmised  that  the  great 
Peter  Berrington  and  his  colleagues  had 
been  so  much  impressed  with  Steele's  genius 
in  the  wheat  deal,  where  he  was  opposed  to 
them,  that  they  now  desired  the  co-operation 
of  this  rising  young  figure  in  the  commercial 
world.  No  hint  of  the  momentary  death- 
struggle  in  the  board -room  of  the  bank 
had  ever  leaked  out  through  the  solid 
doors.  Steele  was  now  one  of  the  men  to 
be  connted  upon  in  the  large  affairs  of  the 
western  metropolis.  Everything  he  touched 
was  successful.  Personally  he  was  liked, 
and  great  social  success  might  have  been 
his  had  he  cared  for  society,  which  he  did 
not-  He  was  commonly  rated  as  being 
worth  anywhere  from  six  to  ten  millions, 
and  the  world  looked  upon  him  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  men.  It  did  him  no  harm  to 
be  thought  to  enjoy  the  backing  of  the 
powerful  Peter  Berrington,  and  probably 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  men  knew  that 
snch  was  far  from  being  the  case.  He  did 
not  bask  iu  Peter's  smile,  but  rather  shivered 
in  his  shadow. 

The  one  man  who  had  no  delusions  on 
the  subject  was  John  Steele  himself.  For 
the  second  time  he  had  been  entirely  vic- 
torious  over    Nicholson  and    the  gigantic 
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coterie  behind  him ;  but  this,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  gave  him  no  satisfaction.  If 
he  had  won  the  determined  fiijlit  through 
his  own  superior  skill,  or  because  of  some 
great  display  of  mental  power,  he  might 
have  rested  more  at  his  ease.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  he  w^ould  have  awaited  the 
next  onslaught  with  more  equanimity  than 
he  at  present  possessed ;  but  he  knew  that 
his  victory  came  to  him  through  chance — 
chance  multiplied  again  and  again.  It 
was  chance  that  his  partner  had  been  out 
of  his  room  when  the  messenger-boy  brought 
the  telegram.  It  was  chance  tliat  Steele 
had  opened  the  telegram.  It  was  chance 
that  he  knew  a  man  who  could  decipher  it 
before  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  take  action 
on  the  information  it  carried.  After  these 
three  lucky  throws  of  the  dice,  he  had  to 
admit  to  himself  that  he  handled  the  situa- 
tion with  diplomatic  success  ;  but  it  disturbed 
him  to  remember  that  all  his  vigilance  would 
have  proved  unavailing  had  not  pure  luck 
stood  his  friend.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
initial  mistake  was  Nicholson's,  who  should 
not  have  sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  the 
office  of  the  man  he  intended  to  destrov. 
Nicholson  presumably  did  not  know  that 
his  agent  was  actually  housed  with  Steele, 
and  it  was  a  mistake  on  Metailfe's  part 
not  to  have  furnislied  his  chief  with  this 
information.  But  even  putting  the  best 
face  upon  the  matter,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  the  large  part  that  chance 
had  played  in  his  salvation. 

This  never-lifted  shadow  of  the  silent 
Peter  Berrington  began  to  produce  its  effect 
upon  him.  He  liecanie  timorous — afraid  to 
venture  in  any  large  concern.  He  knew 
he  was  wasting  time  in  pottering  with  small 
affairs — street  railways  in  outside  towns,  the 
inaugurating  of  electric  light  here  and  there, 
and  such  enterprises,  which  furnished  only 
a  moderate  revenue  to  an  enterprising  specu- 
lator. Time  and  again  he  refused  chances 
involving  large  amounts  which  turned  out 
tremendously  lucrative  to  the  promoters, 
but  which  he  had  been  afraid  to  touch, 
fearing    the    grip    of    Peter     Beiriugton's 
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unseen  hand  on  his  throat.  He  began  to 
acquire  the  unexpected  reputation  of  being  an 
over-ciiutious  capitalist,  and  finally  well- 
known  people,  who  had  much  admiration 
for  him,  ceased  to  come  to  his  office  with 
their  schemes.  Steele  laughed  uneasily  to 
himself  as  he  thought  that  Peter  Beirington 
might  perhaps  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
the  gradual  wearing  down  of  his  courage. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  project  became 
successful  was  no  proof  that  the  hand  of 
Nicholson  was  not  concealed  somewhere 
within  its  intricacies  to  clutch  at  John 
Steele  if  he  had  become  involved.  He  tried 
to  shake  off  this  depression,  and  once  or 
twice  plunged  rather  recklessly,  only  to 
become  nervous  before  the  climax  arrived 
and  sell  out,  sometimes  at  a  small  profit  and 
sometimes  at  a  loss. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  Peter  Berrington  at  all,  nor  his 
shadow,  that  was  affecting  him,  but  the 
usual  breakdown  which  afflicts  strenuous 
business  men  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere 
of  a  great  American  city. 

"  My  nerve's  gone ;  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  me,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  must 
go  and  rough  it  for  a  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  else  take  a  trip  to  some  spa  in 
Europe.  If  I  keep  on  like  this,  I  shall  be 
utterly  useless  in  a  live  city  like  Chicago." 

He  consulted  several  of  his  friends — many 
of  them,  in  fact — ^and  told  them  he  w-as 
feeling  far  from  fit.  His  complaint  was 
common  enough,  and  every  man  to  whom 
he  spoke  suggested  a  remedy.  Some  advised 
the  plunging  into  dissipation  at  a  fashionable 
health  resort,  and  some  recommended  various 
medicinal  springs  in  Europe  which  would 
work  wonders ;  but  the  majority  counselled 
him  to  take  rod  and  gun,  and  get  into  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  camp  out,  and  live  like  an 
Indian. 

*'  Then,"  they  said  jocularly,  smiting  him 
on  the  back,  "  you'll  be  all  right,  and  come 
back  yearning  for  scalps  on  the  Stock 
Exchange." 

The  newspapers  mentioned  the  fact  that 
John  Steele  wfw  going  into  the  Rockies  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  camp  out  for  a  month  or 
two  to  recover  tone. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  juncture  that 
Miss  Alice  Fuller  willed  to  see  him.  Now, 
John  Steele  was  the  most  susceptible  of 
men,  and  one  retuson  he  had  for  not  mixing 
in  society  was  Ixicause  he  knew  he  would 
surely  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  designing 
pretty  girl  who  laid  a  trap  for  him — if,  indeed, 
pretty  girls  ever  do  lay  traps  for  men  said 


to  possess  from  six  to  ten  millions.  His 
weakness  in  this  line  was  exemplified  by  his 
impetuous  proposal  to  Miss  Dorothy  Slocum 
in  the  environs  of  Bunkerville,  as  hais  already 
been  stated.  But  Miss  Alice  Fuller  was  not 
the  commonplace  young  person  Dorothy 
Slocum  had  been.  He  often  thought  of  his 
proposal  to  Dorothy  with  a  shudder,  and 
accounted  it  a  narrow  escape,  which,  indeed, 
it  was  not,  for  Dorothy  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  her  station-master,  and  never 
gave  even  a  thought  to  Mr.  Jack  Steele  of 
Chicago. 

Alice  Fuller  was  a  blonde,  and  she  brought 
in  with  her  to  the  conventional  private  office 
of  John  Steele,  with  its  extremely  modem 
fittings  of  card  indexes,  loose-leaf  ledgers,  and 
expanding  office  furniture,  an  air  of  breezy 
freshness  that  told  of  the  mountainous  west 
Although  dressed  as  any  Chicago  woman 
might  be,  there  was,  nevertheless,  something 
about  her  oostume  which  suggested  the 
riding  of  mountain  ponies  and  even  the 
expert  handling  of  a  rifie. 

The  glory  of  a  woman  is  her  hair,  and  in 
truth  Miss  Fuller's  golden  tresses  were 
glorious  enough,  but  her  eyes  were  the  most 
distinguished  and  captivating  features  of  a 
face  sufficiently  beautiful  to  attract  attention 
anywhere.  They  were  of  a  deep,  translucent 
blue,  darkening  now  and  then  into  violet, 
like  a  pair  of  those  limpid  mountain  lakes  in 
the  Rockies  w^hose  depths  are  said  to  be 
unfathomable.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
into  those  honest  orbs  without  trusting  the 
clear  purity  of  the  soul  behind  them,  and 
Jfick,  whose  nerves  were  wrong,  almofit 
shivered  with  apprehension  when  they  were 
turned  f  uU  upon  him. 

"  Lord  save  me  ! "  he  thought  with  a  gasp, 
'*  if  this  girl  wants  to  sell  shares  in  the  most 
bogus  company  afloat,  I'm  her  victim.  Jack, 
Jiick,  if  your  bank  account  is  to  remain 
intact,  now  is  the  time  to  play  St.  Anthony." 

But  aloud  he  said  calmly  enough — 

"  Pray  be  seated,  madam,"  and  she  sank 
gracefully  into  a  chair  some  way  from 
the  flat-topped  desk  behind  which  he  was 
entrenched,  although  small  protection  the 
barricade  afforded  him  against  such  artillery 
as  a  handsome  young  woman  might  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  position. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  see  me,"  said  the 
girl.  "  I  have  read  much  of  you  in  the  nen*9- 
papers,  and  I  know  that  yonr  time  is  valnaUe, 
so  I  shall  take  up  as  little  of  it  iis  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  my  business." 

Somehow  this  remark,  although  only 
introductory  sparring,  disappointed   young 
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Mr.  Steele.  Nearly  every  stranger  he  met 
said  the  same  thmg  in  almost  identical  words. 
They  all  referred  to  his  newspaper  reputation, 
of  which  he  was  exceedingly  tired,  and  nearly 
ever/one  spoke  of  the  value  of  hia  time, 
promifled  not  to  encroach  npon  it,  and  then 
riayed  for  hoars  if  they  were  permitted. 
"  Mf  time  is  of  little  value  at  the  present 


'Do  foQ  knov  ftaytbing  of  idineg,  Mr.  Steele?'" 


moment.  Miss  Fuller,  because  I  am  doing 
nothing.  For  some  months  past  I  have  been 
rather  oat  of  health,  and,  in  fact,  within  a 
few  days  I  expect  to  leave  Chicago," 

"  Yes,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  saw  that  also  in 
the  papers.  I  read  that  yon  intended  to  go 
west  among  the  mountains.     Is  that  true  ? " 

"Sach  are  my  present  intentions,  but 
they  are  always  liable  to  change.  A  man 
who  is  fighting  his  own  nerves  is  rather 
capridons,  yoa  know." 

"Like  a   woman,"  laughed  Hies    Alice. 


"  Well,  it  is  on  account  of  the  statement  in 
the  PrasB  that  I  am  here.  I  have  been 
meditating  calling  upon  you  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  appears  we  have  no  mutnal  friends 
who  could  give  me  an  introduction,  and 
so,  seeing  you  were  about  to  leave  the 
city,  I  said  to  myself :  '  It's  now  or  never.' 
The  reference  to  the  mountains  struck  me 
as  a  lucky  omen.  You  know  we  women 
are  rather  superstitiouB,  Mr.  Steele,  and 
en  more  than  yonr 
ilch  gave  me  courage 

on  came,"  said  Jack 
'.  bhall  be  more  than  . 
pleased  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do 
for  yon." 

"  My  father  is  the 
owner  of  a  gold- 
mine in  the  Black 
Hills.  Do  yon  know 
anything  of  mines, 
Mr.  Steele?" 

Jack  slowly  shook 
his  head.  The  mere 
mention  cf  a  gold- 
mine did  something 
to  clarify  his  brain 
from  the  glamour 
that  was  befo^ing 
it. 

"  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about 
mines,  Miss  Fuller, 
excepting  the  fact 
that  more  gold  has 
been  sunk  in  gold- 
mines than  has  ever 
been  taken  out  of 
them." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry 
to  hear  yon  say  that, ' 
replied  the  girl,  with 
a  slight  tremor  of 
apprehension  in  her 
voice,  "and,  further- 
more, I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  it  to  be 
true.  Nothing  can  be  more  lucrative  than  a 
good  gold-mine,  for  its  product  is  one  of  the 
few  things  taken  from  tlie  earth  which  does 
not  fluctuate  in  value.  With  copper,  or 
silver,  or  iron,  you  are  dependent  on  the 
market ;  not  so  with  gold." 

"  You  are  a  very  eloquent  advocate,  Miss 
Fuller.     Where  is  your  father  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly  at  this  sudden 
change  of  subject,  and  once  more  Jack  fell 
under  the  fascination  of  those  enchanting  eyes. 
2  D 
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*'  My  father  ?     He  is  in  Chicago." 

"  Then,  Miss  Fuller,  the  b38t  plan  will  be 
to  have  him  call  upon  me,  aui  we  ctm  discuss 
the  mine  together." 

"  x\hi8  ! "  said  the  vonng  w^oman,  with  a 
mournful  droop  of  the  head,  "  if  that  had 
been  possible,  I  should  not  have  been  here. 
My  father  at  the  present  moment  is  very  ill 
and  quite  unable  to  discuss  business  with 
anyone.  Tou  are  going  from  the  city  to 
the  mountains  in  search  of  health.  He  has 
come  from  the  mountains  to  the  city  on  the 
same  quest.  The  gold-mine  is  at  once  our 
hope  and  our  despair.  If  it  can  be  properly 
worked,  we  are  certain  it  will  produce  riches 
incalculable ;  but  it  takes  money  to  make 
money,  and  my  father  knows  no  wealthy 
friends,  nor  has  he  wealth  himself  for  the 
preliminary  outlay.  We  are  somewhat  like 
King  Midas,  in  danger  of  starving  with 
gold  all  around  us." 

"  Has  the  mine  been  opened,  or  is  it  only 
a  prospective  claim  ?  " 

"At  the  present  moment  there  are  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  miners  working  upon  it. 
The  shaft,  I  believe,  is  something  like  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  one  or  two  short 
galleries  have  been  run.  The  ore  assay  is 
extremely  rich  :  I  have  not  the  figures  with 
me,  but  can  easily  bring  them  ;  and  the 
reports  are  better  and  better  as  the  miners 
proceed." 

"If  that  be  the  case,  Miss  Fuller,  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  lack  for  capital." 

"  There  are  a  hundred  reasons,  but  one  is 
sufficient.  Every  capitalist  shuns  a  gold- 
mine. They  speak  just  as  you  spoke  a 
moment  ago.  Then,  you  see,  our  lives  having 
been  spent  in  the  west,  we  know  very  few 
eastern  people,  and  those  few  have  no 
money.  The  great  difficulty  is  not  in  proving 
the  wealth  of  the  mine,  but  in  getting  a 
capitalist  to  listen.  If  you  promise  to  listen, 
I  shall  undertake  to  prove  to  you  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  in  the 
world." 

**  Well,  Miss  Fuller,  I  am  listening ;  but, 
as  I  told  you,  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  gold-mines,  and,  indeed,  am  rather 
afraid  of  them.  If  the  mine  is  producing 
ore  in  paying  quantity,  why  does  not  your 
father  have  that  ore  crushed  ? — I  suppose 
they  could  do  that  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
at  Denver,  or  wherever  the  nearest  mining 
town  is — and  with  the  product  keep  l^iqiself 
and  pay  his  men  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactlv  what  he  has  done,  Mr. 
Steele,  and  a  ruinous  thing  it  is  to  do.  If 
it  were  not  for  that,  we  should  have  had  to 


give  up  the  struggle  long  ago.  But  there 
are  no  mines  within  miles  of  us,  and  we 
are  two  days  and  a  half's  journey  from  the 
nearest  railway.  Ore  is  bulky  and  heavy, 
and  the  transport  alone,  over  those  mountaiD 
roads,  which  are  not  roads  at  aU,  and  scarcely 
even  paths,  is  at  once  slow  and  expensive. 
Railway  freight  is  high,  and  when  it  gets  to 
the  reducing-plant,  w^e  have  to  take  exactly 
what  is  given  us,  because  beggars  cannot  he 
choosers.  We  need  machinery  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  and  whoever  wQI  furnish  the 
money  for  that  machinery  is  sure  to  reap  a 
rich  reward." 

"Nevertheless "  protested  Jack,  bnt 

the  girl  interrupted  him,  her  eyes  aglow 
with  fervour. 

"You  promised  to  listen,  you  know. 
There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  put  before 
you.  The  ore  is  very  rich,  and  if  we  ship 
much  of  it,  there  is  bound  to  be  inaniry  as 
to  where  it  came  from.  Now,  my  father  has 
been  able  to  stake  out  only  a  comparatively 
small  claim.  If  once  it  becomes  known 
where  this  ore  originates,  there  will  be  the 
usual  rush.  The  rush  is  ultimately  inevitable 
in  any  case,  but  my  father  is  anxious  to  be 
fully  secure  before  it  comes." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Miss  Fuller;' 
said  Jack  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "I'll 
give  you  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  if  yon 
make  money  out  of  your  mine,  you  can  repay 
me  at  your  leisure." 

Miss  Alice  Fuller  slowly  shook  her  golden 
head. 

"  I  could  not  accept  money  in  that  way," 
she  said.  "  It  is  like  the  giving  of  charity 
when  a  pathetic  tale  is  told.  Besides,  a 
thousand  dollars  would  be  of  no  particular 
use  :  it  would  not  purchase  the  stamp-mills, 
nor  freight  them  to  the  mine.  In  two  months, 
or  three,  we  should  be  just  where  we  are  now, 
and  the  thousand  dollars  would  be  gone." 

"What  is  it,  then,  you  wish  me  to  do, 
Miss  Fuller  ?  " 

"  I  wish  our  transaction  to  be  upon  a  sane 
business  basis,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  offer 
me  a  thousand  dollars,  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars,   or  two  hundred   thousimd  dollare 


agam. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  no  thought  of 
charity  or  anything  of  the  sort  when  I  made 
my  offer." 

"I  am  sure  you  hadn't,"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  naive  confidence  which  Jack  found  very 
charming.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  came  to 
propose.  You  are  going  to  the  mountains 
in  any  case.  Very  well,  go  to  the  Black 
Hills :  there  you  will  find  the  air  pure  and 
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bracing;  there  are  wild  mountalDs  and 
sparkling  streams,  and  everything  that  a 
tu^  city  man  could  wish.  I  want  you  to 
camp  near  our  mine  and  investigate  it 
thoroughly.  If  you  are  so  satisfied  with  it 
as  to  justify  the  risk,  I  wish  you  to  be  pre- 
pared to  buy  a  half  share  for  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.'' 

John  Steele  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  My  purpose  in  going  to  the  mountains 
was  to  get  away  from  business,  and  not  to 
take  upon  myself  a  new  anxiety  :  to  fish  and 
shoot,  not  to  pore  over  gold-bearing  ore." 

"Are  you  an  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
then  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  was  too  busy  when  I  was 
young  to  indulge  in  such  recreation,  and  too 
poor.  Since  then  I  have  become  busier  still." 

"  And  too  rich  ?  "  suggested  the  girl,  with 
a  smile. 

"  A  man  is  never  too  rich,  I  am  afraid." 

"  If  you  are  not  an  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
two  days  in  the  woods  will  prove  more  than 
enough  for  you.  After  that  comes  boredom, 
and  a  yearning  for  the  ticker  and  the 
morning  newspaper." 

**  I  more  than  half  believe  you're  right," 

said  Jack  ruefullv. 

ft 

"  Of  course  I  am  right.  Now,  if  you  camp 
out  beside  the  mine,  you  would  have  some- 
thing to  interest  you.  Don't  bother  about 
it  for  the  first  week.  There  is  plenty  of 
shooting  and  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  I  hate  to  get  two  and  a  half  days  away 
from  a  telegraph-wire." 

"Then  you  had  better  leave  mountains 
alone  and  stay  in  Chicago." 

Jack  laughed. 

"  You  are  a  very  clever  young  lady.  Miss 
Fuller,  and  I  wonder  you  haven't  made  that 
gold-mine  a  success  on  your  own." 

*'  I  am  doing  it  now,"  she  said  with  a  flash 
almost  of  defiance  from  her  eyes. 

Again  the  young  man  laughed. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  women  have 
us  at  a  disadvantage  when  you  talk  business, 
but  I  am  going  to  get  right  down  to  plain 
facts,  and  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  your 
own  brother.     You  won't  be  offended  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Very  well.  Do  you  know  what  a  salted 
mine  is  ?  " 

"Certainly.  I  thought  you  said  you 
knew  nothing  of  mines  ?  A  salted  mine  is 
one  in  which  rich  ore  has  been  planted  for 
the  cheating  of  fools." 

"An  admirable  definition.  Miss  Fuller. 
Well,  in  the  matter  of  mines  I'm  a  fool,  and 
a  salted  mine  would  take  me  in  as  a  gold 


brick  on    State    Street    would    delude    an 
Illinois  farmer." 

"  Then  induce  an  expert  to  go  with  you — 
a  mining  expert  who  knows  pay-ore  when  he 
sees  it." 

"  I  am  more  distrustful  of  mining  experts 
than  of  salted  mines." 

The  girl  sighed. 

"  I  suppose  all  faith  has  left  Chicago  ?  " 

"  It  has — in  gold-mines." 

"Now,  Mr.  Steele,  I'll  talk  to  you  as 
if  you  were  your  own  sister.  Have  you 
ever  done  a  stroke  of  useful  toil  since 
you  were  born  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  worked  on  a  railway." 

"  Very  well.  Go  to  the  Black  "Hills  and 
take  a  miner's  outfit  with  you.  Become  for 
the  time  one  of  my  father's  employes — or, 
rather,  boss  of  the  gang,  if  you  like.  Go 
into  that  mine,  and  direct  them  where  they 
are  to  run  the  next  level,  and  follow  that 
level  for  a  month,  working  with  the  men 
and  keeping  clear  of  the  blasts.  After  you 
have  penetrated  a  month  in  any  direction 
you  please,  take  the  ore  from  the  last  blast 
and  have  it  assayed.  A  mine  can't  be  salted 
under  those  conditions.  If  that  whole 
mountain  is  salted  with  gold,  you'd  better 
buy  it." 

"  No  one  can  gainsay  the  honesty  of  that, 
Miss  Fuller ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  dread 
the  two  and  a  half  days'  journey  from  the 
railway." 

"  You  don't  need  to.  I  will  be  your  guide." 

"  What  I  "  cried  Jack,  in  amazement. 

"I'll  take  you  from  the  railway  to  the 
Hard  Luck  mine.  Will  you  go  ? "  she 
demanded  with  a  touch  of  defiance. 

"  Go  !  "  he  cried,  discretion  struggling  with 
enthusiasm.  "Of  course  I'll  go.  Nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure.  But,  then, 
on  the  other  hand — you  see — well — to  speak 
quite  frankly,  for  a  yoimg  lady  to — to,  as  one 
might  say,  journey  across  the  plains " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  You  are  talking 
now,  not  to  my  brother,  as  you  remarked 
a  while  ago,  but  to  ray  brother's  sister.  All 
my  life  I  have  had  not  only  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, but  of  my  father  as  well.  This  project 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  allow  it  to  fail  merely  because  the 
rules  of  Society  would  frown  on  what  I 
intend  to  do.  I  shall  take  with  me  my  own 
tent,  and  an  old  man  who  was  in  my  father's 
employ  long  before  I  was  born.  This  is  a 
cold  business  deal,  and  no  other  consideration 
is  going  to  enter  into  it.  So  let  us  brush 
aside  every  other  consideration  and  come 
down  to  plain  facts.      You  offered  me  a 
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thousand  dollara,  and  I  refused  it.  If  you 
will  now  give  me  the  necessary  money,  which 
may  be  anything  from  two  hundred  dollars 
npwards,  depending  on  what  you  want  to 
take  with  you,  I  shall  go  at  once  to  Pickaxe 
Gulch,  which  is  the  nearest  railway  station 
to  the  Hard  Luck  mine,  and  will  collect 
what  transport  we  need.  There  I  shall  await 
your  coming.  Do  you  intend  to  take  any 
servants  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  accompanied  by  Sara  Jackson, 
a  negro  man,  who  is  the  best  cook  in  this 
town." 

"Very  well,  you  will  need  a  horse  for  him, 
and  one  for  yourself ;  I  shall  need  two  horses : 
that's  four.  Then  if  you  will  give  me  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  tents  and  boxes  you 
require,  I  shall  secure  mules  enough  to  carry 
them.  We  shall  want  two  or  three  men  to 
look  after  the  mules,  and  you  must  give  me 
a  week  at  least  to  get  this  cavalcade  together. 
Sometimes  there  are  neither  animals  nor  men 
at  Pickaxe  Gulch,  but  I  intend  to  telegraph 
at  once  and  secure  whatever  transport  is 
available." 

Jack  Steele  smiled  his  appreciation  of  the 
capability  displayed  by  the  fearless  young 
woman,  opened  his  drawer,  and  took  out  a 
cheque-book. 

"  Shall  we  say  five  hundred  dollars  ?  "  he 
asked,  looking  across  at  her.  "You  must 
leave  some  money  with  your  father,  you 
know." 

"  Five  hundred  will  be  ample,"  she  replied 
decidedly,  and  he  wrote  a  cheque  for  that 
amount. 

Later  on  in  his  life  Jack  Steele  remembered 
that  demand  for  money  with  admiration.  It 
was  just  one  of  those  little  points  where  a 
less  subtle  person  than  Miss  Fuller  would 
have  made  a  mistake,  deluded  by  success  in 
getting  him  to  promise  to  make  the  trip. 
But  the  young  woman  was  evidently  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  after  she  left  he  would 
wonder,  she  having  pleaded  poverty,  where  the 
mone;^  came  from  to  pay  for  so  long  a  rail- 
way journey  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  an  ailing  father  at  home.  He  always 
regarded  that  request  for  expenses  as  the 
culminating  climax  of  a  well-thought-out 
plan. 

When  John  Steele  stepped  down  from  the 
sleeping-car  in  the  early  morning  at  Pickaxe 
Gulch,  he  found  Alice  Fuller  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  platform.  She  welcomed 
him  with  the  coi*diality  of  good  comradeship. 
Her  costume  differed  rather  strikingly  from 
the  apparel  she  wore  in  his  office.  She  re- 
minded him  of  one  of  those  reckless  female 


riders  he  had  seen  at  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West  Show,  and  he  was  forced  to  confeas 
that  the  outfit  suited  her  to  perfection.  She 
was  even  more  attractive  than  when  he  had 
first  seen  her,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
believed  that  possible.  Before  he  ventured 
to  compliment  the  young  woman  on  her 
appearance,  she  complimented  him  on  his. 

"You  are  already  looking  very  much 
better  than  you  did  in  the  city." 

"  Yes  I "  he  cried  jubilantly.  "  Your  visit  did 
me  ever  so  much  good  ;  and,  besides  that,  I 
am  now  out  from  under  Peter's  shadow." 

"  *  Peter's  shadow  ? ' "  she  repeated.  "  What 
is  that  ?    The  shadow  of  a  mountain  ?  " 

"  In  a  way,  yes,"  laughed  Jack,  *'  and  a 
gold-producing  mountain  at  that.  I  have 
been  a  pretty  anxious  man  these  many 
months  past ;  but  now,  whether  it  is  the 
exhilaration  of  the  air  in  the  west,  or  the 

prospect "  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then 

continued — "  of  this  journey,  I  am  quite  my 
own  man  once  more." 

Without  reply  she  led  the  way  to  the  dusty 
road  which  ran  between  two  rows  of  roughly 
built  shanties. 

"  Have  you  had  breakfast  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No." 

"I  thought  you  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  anything  to  eat  on  the 
train,  as  it  stops  here  so  early,  and  I  have 
ordered  a  meal  for  you  at  the  one  tavern  in 
this  place,  which  is  far  from  being  first- 
class.  However,  you  possibly  can  endure 
such  a  repast  for  once,  and  then  we  can 
get  on  our  way  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Oh,  the  cuisine  of  the  west  is  no  surprise 
to  me,"  said  Steele.  "  I've  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  it  in  my  time." 

They  walked  up  the  street  together,  the 
negro  cook  following  and  carrying  Steele's 
valise.  At  the  tavern  the  caravan  was 
collected,  and  more  than  ever  the  resem- 
blance to  the  Wild  West  Show  struck  him. 
The  boxes  had  been  sent  on  some  days 
ahead,  and  were  now  securely  fastened  to 
the  backs  of  the  mules.  Four  saddle- 
horses  were  tied  to  the  rude  pillars  of  the 
verandah.  Steele  went  inside  the  building 
and  partook  of  the  breakfast,  such  as  it 
was,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  procession 
started  north. 

Their  route  lay  across  the  plain,  and  during 
the  forenoon  the  party  traversed  a  road  of 
sorts,  reasonably  well  defined.  In  the  horixon 
loomed  low  mountains,  which  did  not  seem  per- 
ceptibly nearer  when  a  halt  was  called  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  to  prepare  lunch.  Steele  was 
more  accustomed  to  a  street-car  than  to  the 
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back  of  a  horse,  but  the  way  was  level,  and  the 
horse  developed  none  of  those  buck-jumping 
peculiarities  which  Jack,  in  his  eastern  ignor- 
ance, had  always  associated  with  the  steeds 
of  the  far  west.  His  business  heretofore  had 
never  taken  him  away  from  a  line  of  railways, 
and  where  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  a 
road  journey,  the  jaunt  was  accomplished 
in  some  sort  of  vehicle.  However,  he  soon 
became  accustomed  to  his  new  method  of 
locomotion,  and  succeeded  better  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

Miss  Fuller  proved  a  most  expert  horse- 
woman, and  her  superb  attitude  in  the  saddle 
still  further  enslaved  this  ardent  young  man, 
who  began  to  think  he  had  never  really  lived 
until  now.  He  was  rather  disappointed,  but 
rendered  none  the  less  eager,  to  find  that  he 
was  not  getting  as  much  of  her  company  as 
he  had  hoped.  In  the  beginning  they  rode 
side  by  side  in  front  of  the  cavalcade,  to  be 
out  of  the  dust  which  the  mule  train  raised. 
But  every  now  and  then  she  wheeled  her 
horse  round  and  allowed  the  procession  to 
pass  her,  scanning  each  animal  and  its  burden 
with  an  eye  of  an  expert,  seeing  that  every- 
thing was  in  order.  When  Steele  expressed 
admiration  of  her  capability.  Miss  Fuller  told 
him  she  had  many  times  been  in  full  charge 
of  a  similar  expedition  going  or  coming  from 
the  mine  ;  and  once  when  he  complained  of 
lack  of  companionship,  she  informed  him 
that  success  depended  a  great  deal  on  the 
first  few  hours  of  the  march,  and  she  had  to 
see  that  none  of  the  animals  fell  lame,  and 
that  no  burden  shifted  to  cause  a  mule  to 
lag  behind  its  fellows. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  "  we  will  be  among 
the  foothills,  and  even  this  afternoon  we  shall 
be  free  of  the  road  and  the  dust.  Then,  if 
everything  is  going  well,  I  may  find  plenty 
of  time  to  talk  to  you,  for  I  see  you  are 
anxious  to  learn  more  about  the  mine  before 
you  reach  it." 

Jack  threw  a  free-hearted  laugh  on  the 
echoless  air.  Any  little  incident  seemed  now 
a  fit  subject  for  boisterous  laughter.  The 
clear  atmosphere  was  b&  exhilarating  as  wine, 
and  there  was  the  further  intoxicant  of  the 
girl's  alluring  presence. 

Lunch  by  the  side  of  the  stream  more 
than  made  amends  for  the  unattractive 
breakfast.  The  efficient  Jackson  had  caused 
each  of  the  numerous  boxes  to  be  numbered, 
and  he  began  on  Number  One,  which  his 
master  said  was  a  very  good  thing  to  look 
after.  He  produced  a  portable  stove,  and 
^vith  a  hanaful  of  coke  performed  miracles 
in  the  desert.     It  was  soon  evident  that 
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Jack  Steele  had  no  intention  of  starving 
himself  whilie  he  wandered  in  the  wilderness. 
He  took  from  its  straw  envelope  a  bottle  of 
rime  champagne,  a  drink  which  doubtless 
ad  never  quenched  thirst  on  that  particular 
route  before.  Miss  Fuller  partook  of  the 
wine  but  sparingly,  and  lifted  her  glass 
when  he  proposed  the  toast  of  success  to  the 
expedition,  thrilling  him  as  she  did  so  with 
those  enthralling  eyes  of  hers,  and  the  young 
man  began  to  wonder  whether  he  actually 
saw  heaven  in  their  depths,  or  w^as  looking 
at  a  desert  mii'age  through  an  atmosphere 
of  sparkling  wine. 

He  persuaded  her  to  linger  after  the 
cavalcade  had  moved  on,  saying  they  would 
overtake  it  at  a  gallop,  and  the  young  woman, 
with  scarcely  concealed  reluctance,  acquiesced. 
He  threw  himself  full  length  at  her  feet  and 
gazed  up  at  her,  while  she  watched,  with  a 
suggestion  of  frown  on  her  smooth  brow,  the 
procession  lessening  in  the  distance.  He  lit 
a  cigarette,  with  her  permission,  and  began 
the  sort  of  conversation  which  a  young  man 
in  the  early  stages  of  fascination  is  apt  to 
indulge  in.  At  first  it  seemed  to  him  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  which  was  not  in 
the  least  flattering  to  a  person  who  was  doing 
his  best.  On  his  chiding  her  for  this,  she 
drew^a  sharp  breath  and  cast  a  glance  upon  him 
which  he  fancied  was  the  reverse  of  friendly. 
It  was  veiled  an  instant  after,  and  then,  with 
something  like  a  sigh,  she  appeared  to  accept 
the  situation. 

At  this  presaging  of  victory,  Jack  Steele's 
conscience  began  to  trouble  him.  He  guessed 
why  she  appeared  so  changeable.  Her  father's 
future  and  her  own  depended  on  the  good- 
will of  the  young  man  stretched  at  her  feet. 
She  was  anxious  not  to  offend  him,  and  vet 
her  reluctance  to  remain  alone  with  him,  her 
absent-minded  look,  and  the  slight  frovrn 
that  now  and  then  marred  her  brow,  were 
hints  that  his  attentions  proved  unwelcome. 
Jack  surmised  that  any  undue  compliments 
or  any  too  palpable  indulgence  in  sentiment 
at  this  particular  moment  might  prove 
disastrous  to  ultimate  success.  The  resigned 
air  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  face  a  tet&- 
a-tete  not  to  her  liking  touched  his  pride, 
and  also  made  him  rather  ashamed  of  himself 
for  taking  advantage  of  one  who  in  the  cir- 
cumstances was  helpless.  He  admired  and 
respected  women,  but  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  them.  Nearly  all  his  dealings 
hitherto  had  been  with  men,  and  with  men 
he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  oould  hold 
his  own  in  any  company,  but  with  a  pretty 
woman  he  felt  awkward  and   inept.      He 
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wondered  if  he  could  put  this  girl  at  her 
ease  bj  telling  her  he  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  finance  the  mine,  whether  it  proved 
all  she  said  or  the  reverse.  Yet  she  miorht 
regard  this  statement  as  merely  an  unblushing 
bid  for  her  preference,  for  she  knew  that 
nntil  he  had  examined  the  mine  any  such 
avowal  would  be  made  merely  because  he 
thought  it  would  please  her.  While  these 
thoQghts  ran  through  his  mind,  a  silence 
had  fallen  between  them,  which,  however, 
the  girl  appeared  not  to  notice,  for  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  distant  mountains.  She 
was  quite  startled  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Miss  Fuller,"  he  cried,  "  I  see  you  are 
anxious  tOr  be  off  towards  the  hills,  and  it  is 
selfish  of  me  to  detain  you  here." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and  helped 
her  up.     She  smiled  very  sweetly  and  said — 

"I  think  it  is  time  we  were  on  our  way 
again.  We  have  further  to  go  than  you 
suspect  before  we  reach  the  regular  camping- 
ground." 

He  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
his  intuition,  for  during  that  journey  she  was 
kinder  to  him  than  she  had  ever  been  before, 
as  if  anxious  to  make  up  for  her  former 
coldness. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  ere  they  reached 
the  halting-station  for  the  night.  They  were 
now  on  an  elevated  plateau  among  the  hills, 
and  an  impetuous  torrent  near  by  gave  forth 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  intense  stillness. 
Tents  were  pitched,  horses  and  mules  tethered, 
and  Jackson  set  out  a  dinner  which  their 
keen  appetites  made  doubly  memorable. 
Night  came  down,  and  the  moon  rose 
gloriously  in  the  east.  Time  and  place  were 
ideal  for  a  lovers'  meeting,  but  the  adage 
which  intimates  that  luck  with  gold  does  not 
run  parallel  with  luck  in  love,  proved  true  in 
this  instance.  Immediately  after  partaking 
of  the  excellent  coffee  Jackson  had  brewed, 
the  young  woman  rose  and  held  out  her 
hand,  pleading  fatigue. 

**  I  must  bid  you  *  Good  night,' "  she  said 
shortly. 

"  Oh  1  won't  you  stay  a  little  while  and 
enjoy  this  unexampled  moonlight  ?  It  seems 
83  if  I  had  never  seen  the  moon  before." 

The  young  woman  smiled  wanly,  but  shook 
her  head. 

**rm  really  very  tired,"  she  explained. 
'^  I  have  had  a  week  of  it  at  that  awiul  hotel 
in  the  Gulch.  It  is  fearfully  noisy  at  night 
with  drinking  cowboys  and  miners,  and  so  I 
have  had  scarcelv  any  sleep  for  a  long  while. 
If  I  have  proved  a  dull  companion  to-day. 


that  is  the  reason,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
excuse  me  now." 

"  Miss  Fuller,  you  could  not  be  dull  if  you 
tried.  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  had  so 
much  trouble  on  my  account  at  that  terrible 
station.  I  should  have  sent  a  man,  but  I 
did  not  know  the  horrors  of  the  place  before 
seeing  it.     Pray  forgive  my  selfishness." 

"  Oh,  that  was  really  nothing.  I  am  quite 
accustomed  to  the  life ;  but,  somehow,  the 
first  night  in  the  mountains  always  leaves 
me  stupid  and  drowsy." 

"  To-morrow  night,  then,"  he  said  very 
quietly,  "  we  may  perhaps  view  the  moonlight 
together." 

"To-morrow  night,"  she  murmured  and 
was  gone. 

Jack  Steele  threw  himself  into  the  canvas 
camp-chair,  and,  reclining,  gazed  on  the 
moonlit  plain  below  and  listened  to  the  roar 
of  the  torrent.  Dreamily  he  fancied  himself 
floating  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss. 

Next  morning  the  camp  was  early  aatir, 
for  a  long  day  of  mountaineering  lay  ahead. 
The  party  numbered  seven,  all  told,  there 
being  three  men  of  peaceable  demeanour,  but 
rough  aspect,  in  charge  of  the  pack-train. 
At  no  time  during  that  day  did  Jack  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Miss  Fuller 
alone.  They  could  not  ride  together,  as  the 
mountain  path  was  too  narrow.  After 
dinner,  at  the  final  camping-place,  a  wild 
spot  in  a  profound  valley,  where  Jack  saw 
with  dismay  the  moon  would  not  be  visible, 
the  girl  seemed  as  loth  to  keep  him  com- 
pany as  had  been  the  case  the  night  before. 
She  laughed  somewhat  harshly,  he  thought, 
when  he  complained  that  she  must  have 
known  they  could  not  see  the  moon. 

"  You  can  study  its  rays  on  the  northern 
peaks,"  she  said.  "Who  would  ever  have 
expected  a  modern  financier  to  yearn  for  the 
moon  ?  " 

"  A  modem  financier  is  but  a  man,  after 
all,"  protested  Steele. 

"  I  have  sometimes  doubted  it,"  replied 
the  girl  cynically. 

"  Well,  Miss  Fuller,  if  you  will  sit  down 
again,  even  in  the  absence  of  moonlight,  I 
think  I  can  remove  your  doubts." 

She  stood  there  hesitating  for  a  few 
moments,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the 
expression  on  her  face.  Finally  she  siit  down 
in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen. 

"  I  am  seated,"  she  said  ;  "  but  not  to  talk 
of  moonlight,  merely  to  tell  you  that  I 
intend  to  go  no  farther.  To-morrow  morning 
we  bid  *  Good-bye '  to  each  other.  You  go 
north,  and  I  go  south." 
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"  She  lUpped  a  small  box  Into  his  coat  pocket," 


"  Oh,  I  Bay  I "  cried  Jack  reproachfully, 
"  that's  contraiT  to  contract.  You  promised 
to  lead  me  to  the  mine." 

"  I  know  I  did  ;  but  it  is  alwap  a  woman's 
privilege  to  change  her  mind.  Perhaps  you 
will  underetand  I  do  not  wish  to  inmience 
yoQ  at  all  in  the  decision  you  may  come  to 
about  the  mine." 

"Would  it  make  you  abjure  your  cruel 
resolve  if  I  informed  you  that  I  have  quite 
determined  to  invest  in  the  mine  if  it  gives 


any  show  of  success,  which  I  am  snie  it  will 
do  from  what  yon  have  told  me  about  it  ? " 
"  The  mine  must  plead  its  own  canse,"  ahs 
Raid,  with  an  indifference  that  amazed  him. 
"  You  have  no  real  need  of  me  as  a  guide, 
for  the  three  men  I  et^^ed  know  the  route 
ae  well  as  I  do.  They  have  been  over  it 
often  enong:h.  I  am  really  very  aaiiou 
about  my  father.  He  promised  to  telegraph 
me  at  Pickaxe  Gulch,  but  haA  not  done  so. 
I  sent  a  despatch  the  day  before  ynu  arrived. 
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bal  no  reply  came,  and  it  may  be  waiting  for 
me  DOW  at  the  office  there/' 

"  Why  not  send  back  one  of  the  men  ?  " 

''Becanse  of  my  own  anxiety.  I  fear  the 
telegram  may  call  me  to  his  side.  I  think 
you  will  understand  now  why  I  have  been 
digtraught  while  in  your  company." 

"Miss  Puller,  believe  me,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  this  worry  has  been  hanging 
over  yon.  If  I  had  Imown,  I  should  have 
proposed  our  remaining  at  Pickaxe  Gulch 
until  yon  had  heard  from  your  father.  I 
fear  my  own  condnct  and  conversation  may 
have  added  to  your  discomfort." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  girl  quickly,  rising 
again. 

"  Will  you  accept  this  trifle  from  me  ?  " 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  and  took  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  something  that  she  knew  to 
be  a  ring,  for  even  in  the  dim  light  it 
sparkled  as  if  fire  were  playing  from  its 
facets. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  she  replied,  stepping 
backwards. 

"  It  will  bind  you  to  nothing — ^nothing  at 
all.  It  is  simply  to  keep  me  in  your  memory 
until  we  next  meet." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  you  I  "she  cried, 
in  a  tone  of  bitterness  that  startled  him. 

"It  is  a  mere  trinket,"  henrged,  "and  I 
bought  it  for  you  before  I  left  civilisation. 
If  you  do  not  accept  it,  I  shall  throw  it  into 
the  darkness  of  the  valley  yonder." 

"That  would  be  foolish,  even  for  you  I  " 

"  Why,  Miss  Fuller,  such  a  remark  has  a 
very  dubious  sound.  What  do  you  mean  by 
it  ?    Do  you  think  I  am  foolish  ?  " 

"Oh,  1  don't  think  anything  at  all  of 
either  you  or  your  folly.  I  tell  you  I  merely 
want  to  get  away." 

"  Won't  you  take  the  ring  with  you  ?  " 

She  stood  for  a  long  while  with  head 
bowed. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  any  diflference 
one  way  or  the  other,"  she  said  at  last. 

"Of  course  it  doesn't.  I  told  you  it 
wouldn't." 

"  Very  well,  I  shall  take  the  ring,  if  you 
will  accept  a  much  cheaper  and  more  sig- 
nificant present  from  me  in  the  morning." 

"  I  shall  accept  anything  you  like  to  give 
me,  Miss  Fuller,  gratefully,  in  the  morning 
or  at  any  future  tmie." 

"  I  wonder,"  was  aU  her  comment,  as  she 
took  the  ring  and  instantly  disappeared. 

Somehow  this  night  held  none  of  the 
glamour  that  distin^ished  the  previous 
evening.  The  depui  of  the  profound 
shadows     sorrounding    him     was     merely 


emphasised  by  the  touch  of  cold  moonlight 
on  the  hilltops  far  away.  Jack  wondered  if 
the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
had  departed,  leaving  him  sober  again.  He 
felt  strangely  depressed,  and  although  he 
immediately  entered  his  tent  and  flung  him- 
self, dressed  as  he  was,  upon  his  canvas  cot, 
he  found  it  diflicult  to  fall  asleep.  It  was 
after  midnight  before  he  dozea  off,  and 
then  his  slumber  was  troubled  and  uneasy. 
Towards  morning,  however,  a  kind  of  stupor 
descended  upon  him,  leaving  him  dreamless 
and  lost  to  the  world.  This  was  broken  by 
a  sharp  and  angry  voice,  whose  meaning 
did  not  at  first  reach  his  consciousness,  but 
the  sentence  lingered  in  his  awakening  mind 
and  at  last  became  clear  to  him,  as  an  image 
comes  out  during  the  gradual  development 
of  a  photographic  plate. 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  leave  until  I  bid 
*  Good-bye '  to  Mr.  Steele." 

It  was  Alice  Fuller's  voice,  and  in  an 
instant  the  young  man  was  on  his  feet  and 
out  of  the  tent.  It  was  just  daylight,  grey 
and  chill,  but  already  the  camp  was  astir 
and  the  young  woman  in  her  saddle. 

"  Did  you  call  me  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  but  he  seemed  to 
detect  a  tremor  of  fear  in  her  voice. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  you  wished  to 
bid  *  Good-bye '  to  me  ! " 

"  You  must  have  been  dreaming.  But  I  do 
wish  to  bid  you  '  Good-bye.' " 

Two  of  the  muleteers  stood  near,  and  the 
old  attendant,  mounted,  had  already  started 
slowly  on  his  way.  Jack  sprang  to  her  side, 
and  as  he  came  to  a  stand  by  her  horse,  she 
stooped  and  slipped  a  small  box  into  his  coat 
pocket. 

"  Good-bye  I  good-bye  I "  she  cried  some- 
what boisterously,  with  an  exclamation  that 
seemed  to  be  half  sob  and  half  laugh.  "  Go 
back  to  vour  tent  at  once  and  brush  your 
hair.  It  s  enough  to  frighten  anyone,'"  and 
now  she  laughed  with  unnecessary  vehemence, 
the  near  mountains  echoing  the  peal  with  a 
strange  mocking  cadence  that  sent  a  chill  up 
the  spine  of  one  listener. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  he  asked 
himself. 

The  man  at  the  bridle  turned  the  horse's 
head  towards  the  distant  railway,  and  the 
other  smote  the  animal  on  the  flank. 

"  Let  go  my  horse  ! "  commanded  Miss 
Fuller  savagely.  The  man  slouched  away. 
She  touched  the  horse  with  her  heel  and 
galloped  off,  while  Steele  stood  in  a  daze 
watching  her.  Only  once  she  looked  round, 
then  made  a  quick  motion  to  the  pocket  of 
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her  jacket  and  disappeared  round  the  ledge 
of  rock.  Jack  remembered  the  packet  she 
had  dropped  into  his  pocket,  and  imagining 
her  gesture  might  have  reference  to  that, 
walked  back  to  his  tent  to  examine  the  present 
so  surreptitiously  given  him,  remembering 
that  she  had  said  the  night  before  it  would 
be  more  significant  than  the  ring  he  had 
given  her.  It  was  a  little,  square  parcel,  tied 
in  a  bit  of  newspaper  with  a  red  string.  He 
whisked  this  off,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  box 
of  white  metal.  Opening  the  box,  he  saw 
within  it  a  simple  cake  of  soap  ! 

Jack  Steele  held  this  on  his  open  palm, 
gazing  at  it  like  one  hypnotised. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  groaned  at  last,  "  soap — 
Amalgamated  Soap  !  Peter  Berrington  and 
Nicholson  !  Trapped,  as  I  am  a  fool  and  a 
sinner  !  These  muleteers  are  the  real  chiefs 
of  this  expedition.  They  saw  Alice  Fuller 
weakening  ;  but  she  weakened  too  late,  and 
now  they  have  sent  her  away.  What's  the 
object  of  all  this  ?  It  is  too  fantastic  to 
imagine  that  Nicholson  supposes  he  can 
exact  all  I  possess  as  ransom.  Even  the 
Black  Hills  are  not  the  mountains  of 
Greece.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Murder  ?  That's 
equally  incredible,  and  yet  possible.  Here 
am  I,  unarmed,  rifles  in  the  boxes,  no  one 
with  me  but  a  cowardly  nigger.  Walked 
right  into  the  trap  with  my  eyes  open,  like 
a  gaping  idiot !  Well,  Jack  Steele,  you 
deserve  all  you  will  get.    Let's  see  what  it  is." 

He  strode  out  of  the  tent.  The  negro  was 
preparing  breakfast.  The  three  men  stood 
in  a  group  together,  talking,  but  they  looked 
round  and  be^me  silent  as  he  approached. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said  Steele  ; 
"  we're  going  back  to  the  railway." 

"  Oh,  no,  we're  not,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
stepping  forward,  and  taking  a  revolver  from 
his  hip-pocket  ;  "  we're  going  on  to  the 
mine." 

"  Is  there  a  mine  ?  "  asked  Jack,  with  a 
sneering  laugh. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  mine  all  right  enough,  and 
they're  waiting  for  you  there." 

"  Who  ? " 

"  You'll  find  out  about  twelve  o'clock 
to-day." 

"  See  here,  boys,"  said  Steele  persuasively, 
"  I'll  make  you  three  the  richest  men  in  this 
part  of  the  country  if  you'll  accompany  me 
safely  back  to  the  railway." 

"  We've  heard  that  kind  of  talk  before," 
replied  the  man,  "  and  have  had  enough  of 
it.  You  tell  that  to  the  boss  of  the  gang  at 
the  mine  ;  and  whatever  he  says,  we'll  agree 
to." 


"  Yes,  but  at  the  mine.  How  manj  are 
there,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  You'll  see  when  you  reach  the  spot." 

"  Well,  even  if  there's  one  more,  he  divides 
the  loot  with  you.  You  can  make  better 
terms  with  me  now  than  you  can  at  the 
mine." 

"  Chuck  it,  stranger.  There  ain't  no  use 
giving  us  any  more  taffy.  You're  going  on 
to  the  mine." 

"All  right,"  said  Jack,  turning  on  his 
heel.  "  I'll  have  breakfast  first.  Is  the  coffee 
ready,  Jackson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Jack  sat  down  at  the  collapsible  table  and 
enjoyed  a  hearty  meal. 

At  noon  they  reached  the  mine,  which  w^ 
there  sure  enough,  and  a  dozen  gaunt,  wild- 
eyed  men,  who  were  sitting  round,  stood  np 
when  the  riders  came  into  sight.  They  gave 
no  cheer  when  they  saw  the  captive,  nor  did 
their  attitude  of  listless,  bored  indiflference 
change  a  particle  as  Steele  stopped  his  horse 
and  dismounted. 

"  Here's  the  goods,"  said  the  leader  of  the 
muleteers,  and  the  boss  of  the  mining  gang 
nodded,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Good  day,  gentlemen,"  began  Steele,  a 
smile  coming  to  his  lips  in  spite  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis,  as  he  thought  that 
this  sombre,  silent  gang  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  bore  a  comical  resemblance  to  the 
gnomes  in  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  when  tliat  jovial 
inebriate  appeared  amongst  them.  **  I  take 
it,  sir,  that  you  are  leader  here,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  some  mistake.  During  to- 
day's journey  I  have  been  forced  to  travel  to 
this  mine  against  my  will.  You  seem  to 
have  been  expecting  me.     Now,  what's  np?*' 

"  You'll  be,  in  about  ten  minutes,"  said 
the  leader.  "Dakota  Bill,  where's  your 
rope  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Bill,  stepping  forward 
and  exhibiting  a  slip-noose  at  the  end  of 
about  thirty  feet  of  stout  line. 

"Now,  stranger,  if  you've  got  any  messages 
to  leave  your  friends,  we'U  give  you  ten 
minutes  to  write  or  say  them." 

"  I've  no  messages,  thank  you,  but  I  have 
a  lively  curiosity  to  know  what  all  this 
means." 

"  Oh,  of  course  you've  no  suspicion  about 
what  it  means,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"You  never  saw  your  mine  before,  did 
you  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  my  mine." 

"I  knew  you'd  say  that  Well,  now, 
we've  been  left  here  for  four  months  without 
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&  markee  of  pay.  For  the  last  month  we 
voald  have  starved  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Dakota  Bill's  good  work  with  a  rifle ;  bat 
even  the  game  has  fled  from  this  accursed 
place,  and  now  we  are  starving.  You're 
the  man  responsible,  and  you  know  it. 
We've  sworn  to  liang  you,  and  we're  going 
to  hang  you." 

"  My  dear  sir,  yonr  statement  is  definite 
and  concise,  without  being  as  illnmiuating 
as  I  should  like.  A  misbike  has  been  made, 
of  which  I  am  the  innocent  victim.  You 
are  the  victims,  too,  for  that  matter ;  becanse, 
after  all,  it  is  not  a  mistake,  but  a  con- 

Firacy.  I  can  see,  however,  that  nothing 
may  say  will  mitigate  the  situation  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  in- 
dulge in  useless  declamation.  Three  thingn 
are  filed :  I  am  the  owner  of  this  mine  ;  I 
have  cheated  you  out  of  your  pay  for  four 
monihs ;  therefore  I  am  to  be  hanged. 
Thare  comes  into  my  mind  at  this  moment 
something  I  have  read  somewhere  abont 
hangings  at  Newgate  prison  in  England. 
They  drop  a  man,  then  all  concerned  go  at 
oQce  to  enjoy  what  is  caUed  the  '  hanging 
breakfast.'  The  gmesomeneas  of  such  a 
proceeding  fastened  the  item  in  my  miud. 
Let's  have  a  '  hanging  lunch.' " 

"  Stranger,  as  I  understand  your  remarks, 
the  person  turned  off  dJdn'b  attend  that 
breakfast." 


id  we're  going  to  hiDg  you.'" 

"  Xo,  he  didn't." 

"  Very  well,  stranger,  we'll  look  after  the 
lunch  wueu  you're  steung  up." 

"  But,  excuse  me,  the  victim  hnd  a  hearty 
breakfast  beforf  he  was  hanged.  Now,  I  beg 
to  point  out  to  you  that  I  drank  my  coffee  just 
a))out  daylight  this  morning,  and  ever  since 
I've  travelled  over  the  worst  set  of  moun- 
tains it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
encounter.  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear.  I 
therefore  insist  on  your  lunching  with  me, 
and  I  shall  give  you  a  meal  such  as  you 
wouldn't  better  at  the  Millionaire's  Club. 
Before  I  left  home,  six  manufacturers  of 
portable  stoves  insisted  on  my  accepting  one 
each,  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  unsolicited 
t«8^monial.  I  shall  leave  the  stoves  with 
you,  and  trust  you  will  recommend  them  to 
your  friends.  I  don't  need  them  where  I'm 
goinfr." 

"  No,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  they'd  melt 
there." 

"Now,  Jackson,"  cried  .Steele  enthusiastic- 
ally, "  set  up  the  whole  six  stoves.  You've 
got  to  cook  dinner  for  the  party.  But, 
meanwhile,  opeu  some  of  tliose  boxes  of  new 
sardines  with  the  trimmings  on,  which 
they've  just  sent  across  to  us  from  Brittany. 
A  little  caviare  also  may  be  a  novelty  in  this 
district.  I  think  we've  plates  enough  to  go 
round.  If  not,  use  saucere  or  the  tins. 
Gentlemen,   I   take  it  you  don't  need  an 
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appetiser,  but  what  will  you  drink  before  we 
begin  ?  " 

"I  admit,  stranger,  you're  a  mighty 
plausible  cuss,  and  we  expected  that;  but 
you  don't  palaver  this  crowd.  There's  no 
drinking  till  after  the  ceremony." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  murmur  of 
disapproval  at  this,  but  the  leader  held  up 
his  hand. 

"  See  here,  you  fellows,"  he  said,  "  we've 
got  to  deal  with  a  pretty  slippery  customer. 
You  know  what  them  city  men  are.  Now, 
there's  no  drinking  till  after  the  perform- 
ance ;  you  hear  me.  I'd  string  him  up  this 
moment,  only  we'd  scare  his  cook  white,  and 
then  we'd  have  to  eat  things  raw." 

Jackson  handed  round  sardines  and  other 
tempting  extras,  while  Steele  put  the 
collapsible  table  on  its  legs  and  opened 
various  boxes,  from  one  of  which  he  took 
out  a  case  of  champagne,  and  another  of 
Scotch  whisky.  Then,  getting  a  large 
pitcher  which  had  been  intended  as  the 
water-holder  of  his  tent,  he  poured  two 
bottles  of  Scotch  whisky  into  it^  followed  by 
bottle  after  bottle  of  champagne  until  the 
jug  was  full.  Meanwhile  the  busy  negro 
hsd  got  the  six  stoves  ablaze,  and  the 
appetising  smell  that  came  from  the  utensils 
over  the  fires  made  the  starving  miners 
oblivious  to  everything  else.  The  first 
course  was  devoured  in  silence. 

"  Although  you  may  not  care  to  consume 
intoxicating  liquors — ^and  I  quite  agree  with 
ton  that  it  is  best  to  keep  sober — I  hope  you 
nave  no  objection  to  temperance  drinks. 
Who'll  have  some  cider  ?  " 

"Cider?"  said  the  leader  "Have  you 
got  any  ?  " 

"  Here's  a  pitcher  full." 

"  That's  all  right.  Pour  it  out.  I  wish  you 
had  brought  beer  instead.     We'd  risk  beer." 

"Oh,  well,  you  can  risk  the  cider.  I'm 
sorry  I  haven't  any  beer,"  and,  hungry  as  he 
was,  the  young  man  himself  poured  out  full 
glasses  to  each. 

"  By  jiminy  crickets  I "  cried  the  leader, 
"  that's  the  best  cider  I  ever  tasted." 

"It's  the  very  best  cider  made  in  this 


country,"  said  Steele  earnestly,  "and  thank 
goodness,  I've  got  plenty  of  it." 

As  course  f^ter  course  was  served,  and 
bumper  after  bumper  was  drank,  the 
geniality  of  the  crowd  rose  and  rose,  until 
Steele  at  last  saw  he  could  possibly  make 
terms  with  them,  but  he  resolved  not  to 
chance  that.  He  determined  to  leave  them 
so  drunk  that  none  could  move ;  then  he 
would  depart  at  his  leisure.  Under  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  the  mixture  he  ponied 
out,  all  objections  to  intoxicating  liqnor 
fled  from  the  jovial  assembls^e,  and  Jacraon 
now  opened  whisky  bottle  after  whisky 
bottle.  The  miners  were  laughing,  singing, 
weeping  on  each  other's  nec^  utterly 
oblivious  to  owners  of  mines,  lack  of  pay, 
lynching,  or  anything  else,  when  Steele  aiul 
Jackson  mounted  their  horses,  the  oolonred 
cook  leading  one  of  the  mules  laden  with 
provisions  ample  for  a  week's  journey. 

When  Jack  Steele  reached  Pickaxe  Gnlch, 
he  never  thought  he  would  be  so  glad  to  see  a 
pair  of  rails  again.  He  felt  like  throwing  his 
arms  round  the  neck  of  the  station-master, 
but  instead,  asked  that  rough  diamond  if 
there  was  any  news. 

"No,  not  much,"  replied  the  station- 
master,  "  except  that  Peter  Berrington,  the 
billionaire,  is  dead." 

"  Thank  God  I "  fervently  ejaculated 
Steele,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  station- 
master. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  official,  "  he's  gone  where 
his  money  won't  do  him  no  good.  Found 
dead  in  his  chair  in  his  office  in  New  York, 
two  days  ago.  There's  the  paper,  if  yon 
want  to  read  about  it." 

Steele  went  in  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  paper. 

"By  Jove  I "  he  muttered,  as  he  gazed  at 
the  big,  black  headlines.  "  He  or  his  system 
sent  a  man  to  death  when  he  should  have  heen 
preparing  for  death  himself.  That's  as  it 
should  be.  Thank  goodness  the  shadow  has 
Hf  ted  ! " 

John  Steele  forgot  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare— 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  mfter  them. 
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By   EDEN    PHILLPOTTS.' 
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BERE  the  bills  are  crowned  with 
Btone  and  rJBe  mightily  above  the 
surrotindiDg  desert  of  graniC«- 
nbewn  heath,  peat,  fen,  and  flittering  river, 
jon  sh^  note  a  solitary  nabitatiou  and 
a  few  small  fields  norolled  like  a  map 
■found  it. 

A  rough  cart-track  winds  to  the  farm 
over  the  nndnlatiog  billows  of  the  waste  ; 
atmost  desolation  encompasses  this  small 
■bode,  and,  like  ansions  eyes,  its  little 
windows  gaze  out  apon  the  surroundiDg 
immensity  of  Dartmoor,  and  stare  unblinking 
■(  the  Btorm  and  the  snnshine,  at  the  first 
roseate  glow  of  dawn  npon  these  stony  hills, 
and  at  the  slow  and  solemn  oncomings  of 
darkneffl  or  tempest.  On  high  the  great 
west  wind  roars  cheerfully  and  plays  wild 
tnnefl  upon  granite  harps ;  cloud-shadows 
clothe  the  hUla  with  their  flying  purple,  and 
eveiy  elevation  and  hollow  is  dotted  with 
hide  or  fleece,  where  roam  the  moorman's 
flocks  and  herds. 

Here  lies  a  *'  newtake  "  homestead  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  surrounding  waste,  rather  than  his 
meagre  fields,  that  the    farmer   looks  for 
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livelihood,  because  agriculture  is  an  afflicted 
industry  in  this  cradle  of  hurricanes  and 
eternal  rain.  Pastoral  enterprises  prosper, 
but  attempts  to  tame  these  sav^e  tablelands 
have  but  added  to  the  recorc^  of  human 
failure. 

"  Scratch  my  face,  and  I'll  pick  your 
pocket,"  is  the  stem  promise  of  Dartmoor  to 
those  who  hopefully  climb  to  delve  upon  her 
breast ;  and  the  threat  is  fulfilled. 

Dwellers  in  this  ancient  Royal  Forest  have 
enjoyed  special  privileges  for  many  centuries, 
and  tenants  of  Veiiville  look  to  the  Moor  for 
much  that  helps  to  make  life  easier.  Under 
presentment  of  a  Survey  Court  Jury  dating 
from  1609,  we  learn  that  Venville  tcnanta 
"have  accustomed  and  used  to  have  and 
take  in  and  uppon  the  forreat  of  Dartmoore 
all  things  that  mays  doe  them  good,  savinge 
vert  [green  oak]  and  venson  [venison],  pay- 
ing for  the  same  their  Venvill  rente  and  other 
dues  as  hath  been  time  out  of  minde  accus- 
tomed." 

Thus,  rights  of  pasturage  and  turbary 
accrue  to  all  tenants  of  the  Duchy  of 
Corawall  upon  Dartmoor,  and  any  man  who 
cares  to  make  the  experiment  may  lease  a 

E[>rtion  of  this  great  watershed  and  erect  his 
ome  upon  it.    Deserted  dwellings  not  a  few 
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still  aland  in  lonely  glens,  and  write  a  story 
of  human  hopes  and  failureB  upon  these 
heathery  hills ;  for  one  hundred  years  ago 
the  Moor  be^n  to  be  largely  cultivated,  and 
(^ricultural  writers,  with  more  imagination 
than  knowledge,  incited  many  a  farmer  to 
seek  Dartmoor  and  wrestle  with  ito  problems. 
In  1806,  a  topogiupliical  survey  of  the 
County  of  Devon  gives  hiiita  to  the  capitalist 
in  this  connection,  and  foretells  that  "the 
imnmv-pment  and  cultivation 


Tenants,  and  existed  independently  of  tltc 
Duchy. 

But  the  farms  in  these  happy  \-allcjB  are 
few,  and  oven  upon  them  little  more  agricnl- 
ture  is  pursued  than  shall  suffice  to  prodooe 
material  for  the  personal  nses  of  the  fannw's 
honsehold  *  and  hie  cattle.  To  the  "in- 
country  "  Devon  looks  for  her  cro^ ; 
Dartmoor  is  the  great  rearing-ground  of 
beasts,  and  in  that  capacity  rivals  any  other 


I 


But  the  best  and  most  salubrious  tracta  of 
the  land  had  already  been  farmed  from 
immemorial  time,  and  long  before  the  date 
of  "  newtakus,"  certain  venerable  homestojds 
existed  and  prospered  in  Bnu;^  and  fertile 
nooks  at  the  brink  of  the  river.  These 
mediteval  farms  lie  chiefly  beside  Dart  and 
her  tributuries ;  and  here  may  still  be  seen 
old-time  buildings  that  rose  when  Elizabethan 
miners  tirst  swarmed  upon  Dartmoor  and 
seamed  every  river  for  tin.  They  were  owned 
under  copy  of  Court   Roll  by  Customary 


and    necessary    accompani- 
ments of  life. 

In  this  uplifted  region 
of  sweet  air,  sweet  wiln, 
steru  granite,  and  rough  weather  tliere  is 
no  room  for  luxury  ;  hut  the  dwellers  apoo 
these  sequestered  wastes  lack  nothing  of  the 
high  qualities  that  lift  a  man  above  dicnin- 
Btance.  Rough  as  the  vernacular  upon  their 
tongues  they  may  be  ;  stem  of  sentiment, 
untrustfiil,  and  puritanical  of  morals  they 
often  are ;  but  a  fine  simplicity  of  betrt 
obtains  among  them,  and  a  grand  s^- 
reliance  marks  their  lives. 

Cjenerations  of  men,  moorland  bred,  par- 
take  of  their  environment's  proper  qualiiif* 
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and  imbibe  witli  their  mothent-  milk  bohic- 
tfaiiig  from  the  sustcre  and  candid  bosoEn  of 
Urn  waste  that  serves  to  forttf;  the  spirit 
and  strengthen  character. 

Fmgality,  self-denial,  ceaseless  work,  and 
ceaseless  thrift  are  demanded  from  the  tenant 
of  the  most  favonred  newtake  fann.  The 
faetJrle  is  never-ending  ;  there  can  be  no 
standing  still.  Turn  jonr  back  upon  the 
little  fields,  and  indifferent  Nature  will 
onickly  sow  them  with  heather  and  thistle, 
inrze  and  the  green  hrake-feni ;  spare 
generone  nonrishnient,  stint  lime,  or  cease 
the  endless  labour  of  the  share,  and  this 
hungry  earth  will  deny  every  crop,  will 
starve  the  grain,  and  turn  the  root  into  a 
hideous,  forked  thing,  alike  useless  for  beast 


Lime,  above  all  manure,  is  needed  by 
those  who  would  cultivate  the  liraeless  peat, 
for  Dartmoor  devours  bone  like  a  dog,  and 
her  proclivity  in  that  sort  has  denied  a 
possibility  to  the  antiquaries,  who  now  dili- 
gently seek  in  cairn  and  barrow  for  relics  of 
the  aborigines. 

A  neolithic  people  dwelt  here  before 
dawn  of  histoiy  ;  and  bv  their  alignments 
and  meeting- places,  marlced  with  uplifted 
stones ;  by  their  shattered  sheepfolds  and 
the  ruins  of  their  lodccs  ;  by  their  monoliths, 
burial-places,  and  fabricated  flints,  we  may 
read  a  little  of  their  history  ;  but  their  bones 
have  vanished  into  the  substance  of  the 
lieatlier,  and  shall  no  more  be  found  than  the 
blood  they  shed,  or  the  tears  they  shed,  in  the 
morning  of  man's  advent  on  this  wild  earth. 
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Our  Dartmoor  farniera  have  shown  scant 
reBpecti  for  the  remains  of  these  pre- Adamites, 
and  their  graves  and  monumente  now  help 
to  complete  many  a  cott^e  or  dry-bnilt  wall, 
even  aa  the  rough  Christian  symbol  of  the 
Middle  Ages  has  often  been  nprooted  to  make 
a  ^tepoat  or  finish  a  doorstep. 

Men  once  grew  rye  on  Dartmoor,  and 
sanguine  sonis  tried  flax  and  bread-corn  with 
small  measnre  of  success ;  bnt,  nowadays, 
rotation  of  crops  resolves  it«e!f  into  a  simple 
matter,  and  nothing  is  attempted  that  will 
not  repay  cultivation. 

Oats  alone,  of  grain,  prosper,  and  are  nsed 
for  "  dredge  "  com  only  ;  that  is,  the  crop  is 
employed  as  fodder  without  being  threshed. 
It  is  sown  the  last  week  in  March  or  early 
in  April.  Potatoes,  which  do  well  if  treated 
generously,  go  to  ground  in  March,  April,  or 
May,  according  to   weather ;  mangolds  are 


sown  the  second  week  of  May,  and  swedes 
about  mid-June. 

Add  to  these  crops  the  farmer's  cabba^ 
patfih,  on  the  "  lew, '  or  most  sheltered  aide 
of  his  dwelling,  and  a  few  crofts,  or  fields 
devoted  to  ha^,  which  is  rarely  cut  and 
harvested  at  this  elevation  before  the  end  of 
July,  and  you  have  said  all  that  need  be  said 
about  agriculture.  None  of  these  prodncU 
go  beyond  the  husbandman's  own  gates,  and 
the  man  who  can  produce  sufttcient  oats  and 
roots  to  support  a  fair  head  of  stock  thronofli 
the  months  of  winter,  before  the  time  returns 
for  dispasturing,  is  fortunate. 

The  first  object  of  farming  on  the  Moor 
is  to  raise  cattle.  Beasts  are  not  fattened 
here,  but  kept  untU  of  store  ^e— ia,  from 
two  to  three  years  old ;  then  sold  to  tie 
graziers  in  the  rich  lands  below. 

The  true  Moorman  finds  the  busineaof 
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rearing  sheep  and  aittlij  fills  his  lifu,  and 
msDy  who  toil  upon  this  eiiormoua  grazing- 
^oond  not  only  keep  their  own  beaste,  but 
receive  many  more  from  the  "  in-coiintry," 
and  tend  them  on  the  uplauda  while  eummer 
lasta.  From  May  until  Septemlier  the  red 
hides  of  roumiug  heifers  and  bullocks,  and 
the  snow-white  fleOL'es  of  the  sheep,  are 
scattered  mile  upon  mile  along  these  waetcs, 
and  where  aforetime  all  was  loneliness  save  for 
the  hunting  wolf-pack  and  the  old  cave  bear, 
now  shall  be  seen  abundant  flocks  and  hei'ds. 
The  kiue  bellow  melodiously,  thunder  in 
companies  along,  or  stand  dewlap-deep  at 
scorching  noontides  in  the  pools  of  the 
rivere  ;  the  sheep  wander  together,  and  belhi 


jjinglc  from  the  wethers'  woolly  necks,  where 
they  graze  on  some  steep  hillside,  or  leap 
away  like  wild  things  with  aturtled  bleatings ; 
the  ponies  race,  unshod,  in  droves,  and  their 
shrill  neigh  comes  down  the  wind  as  the 
hardy  little  creatui-eB  scamper  to  some 
eminence,  and  then  face  about,  mares  and 
foals  fa^ether,  that  they  may  judge  the 
intentions  of  any  human  wanderer  on  borse- 
biick  or  on  foot. 

The  Forest  of  Dartmoor  ia  divided  into 
four  quarters,  and  these  main  great  divisions 
are  rented  from  the  Uuchy  of  Cornwall  by 
various  moormen,  who,  according  to  tlieir 
powers  and  the  extent  of  land  at  their 
disposal,  receive  cattle  for  the  season. 
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These  moormen  are  uIbo  farmers ;  their 
work  is  of  an  arduous  nataro,  and  it  calls 
for  thu  employment  of  many  subordinates. 
Two  thousand  head  of  cattle  climb  up  to  the 
eaatom  quarter  when  summer  comes ;  the 
other  qnartera — north,  south,  and  west- 
each  tuKe  rather  a  smaller  onraber;  but  in 
the  northern  division,  which  is  the  largest, 
artillery  rang^  absorb  many  square  miles, 
and  here  additional  laboura  of  clearing  cattle 
from  the  zone  of  fire  devolve  upon  the  local 
men  at  times  of  cannon  practice. 

Our  War  Office  rents  this  tract  of  Dartmoor, 
bnt  the  loss  of  so  much  good  grazing  ground 
to  the  Venvillc  tenants  is  considered  and 
paid  for.  One  lonely  farm  in  the  heart  of 
this  shell-swept  region  luia  a  bouib-proof 
apartment,  specially  strengthened,  so  that  the 


women  and  children  may  retire  into  shelter 
when  the  projectiles  scream  overhead,'  as 
sometimes  happens. 

1'hc  sole  danger  is  that  a  shell  may  bui-st 
short,  and  this,  though  an  accident  is 
very  unusual,  cannot  be  absolutely  guarded 
i^inat.  Sometimes  a  lonely  bullock, 
wandering  by  the  targets  long  miles  away  from 
the  cannon,  pays  penalty,  but  no  human  life 
has  ever  been  lost,  save  when  certain  artillery- 
men were  blown  into  their  elements  as  the 
result  of  handling  a  live  shell,  instead  of 
exploding  it  according  to  the  rule  prescribed. 

The  life  of  the  Dartmoor  farmer  resolves 
itself  into  a  struggle  with  winter  and  bad 
weather.  For  weeks  at  the  time  of  snow  he 
may  be  cut  off  from  the  world  ;  for  months 
in  snmmer  he  may  roam  the  waste  and  see 
few  faces  but  those  of  his  fellow-workers,  or 


the  chance   visitors  that   make   holiday  in 
some  border  village. 

His  pleasure  are  few.  A  race-meeling,  a 
revel,  and  market-day  embrace  his  gppor- 
tunities  of  amusement.  On  Snnday  he  r«sta 
from  his  laboura  as  much  aa  possible,  and 
dons  broadcloth  and  trudgefl  to  the  nearest 
village  with  his  family,  that  he  may  worahip 
at  church  or  chapel.  Sometimes  he  takes 
his  gun  or  rod  and  shoots  the  ploven, 
cui'lcws,  or  rabbits,  or  catches  the  htUe 
brown  trout  that  fill  the  streamlets  of  the 
Moor, 

III  winter  he  will  mount  his  pony  and  ride 

%o  hounds,  when  an  opportunity  offere;  and 

his  Itifonnation  concerning  the  foxes  is  to  be 

relied  upon,  for  no  man  sees  Reynard  at  home 

more  often  than  a  Duitraoor  farmer.     Many 

packs   hunt  these 

_  _  — :_,    wild  fastnesses,  and 

the  sport  is  as  good  M 

the  going  is  tricky. 

Harriers  also  hunt 

the  Moor  with  fair 

success,  and  durii^ 

the  summer  moulhB 

various    packs  of 

other   hounds  show 

a    high    average  of 

sport.    The  footing 

is  very  rough,  bat 

snipe  are  plentiful  on 

the  marshes,  and 

woodcock  and  duck 

also    frequent   she!' 

tered    combes   or 

lonely  river  reacha 

\T,A.Faia>rL      PWer  are  common, 

and    at    one  time 

the    blackcock    was 

a  f refluent    addition    to    the    mixed   bag; 

but  he  grows  rare.      Grouse    have   never 

settled  on   Dartmoor,  though   it  has  beeu 

attempted  to  establish  them. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  moorman's 
summer  work  is  concerned  with  saving  rf 
fuel.  The  peat-I>cds  stretch  in  cverrhollow, 
climb  each  hillside,  and  lie,  like  one  enonnom 
sponge,  in  the  granite  basin  of  the  Moor. 
To  these  dark,  chocolate-coloured  rid^ 
from  JuTic  onward  cornea  the  farmer  with 
his  peat-kuife  and  peat-iron.  He  cuts  the 
heather-rind  off  the  soil,  then  digs  deep  into 
the  peatK»ke  beneath,  and  presently  piles  his 
firing  in  little  stacks  to  dry.  Given  fair 
weather,  the  operation  proceeds  swiftly  under 
summer  suns  ;  and  then  comes  the  carl,  and 
the  great  stack  by  the  farmyard  door  soon 
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Sometimes  eudden  stonns  ruiu  the  cut 
pest ;  then  it  te  not  worUi  the  eaviog  ;  and 
where  the  debriif  sinkB  back  upon  the  earth 
afiain,  there  Bpring  up  good  things  for  those 
who  love  herbs  of  the  field  and  take  delight 
in  the  manifold  harmonies  of  orange  and 
gold,  rose  and  scarlet,  that  arc  woven  into 
tJiese  Bammer-clod  bogs.  The  buck-bean 
nnfolds  its  beauty  in  the  fen,  the  pearls  of 
tfae  croee-Ieaved  heather  stud  the  marsh 
everywhere ;  through  the  ling  and  golden 
furze  little  tormentils  and  the  starry  bed- 
straw  work  a  mosaic  of  loveliness,  and  small 
things  snch  as  the  marsh-violet,  butterwort, 


mCUIKU  ON    irAMILMN    {1,700    KEBT    IIIQH). 

red  sundew,and  campanula  add  their  blossoms 
and  colours  to  the  testnre  of  the  peat- 
cuttings. 

Mv  friend  Mr.  JameE  Lane  Allen  has 
noted  to  me  a  fact  immeuBelj  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  vernacular  of  this  lonely 
land.  In  discnssing  one  of  my  novels,  he 
declared  that  many  a  word  long  since 
vanished  from  polite  conversation,  but  yet 
happily  preserved  on  Dartmoor  from  the 
frostbite  of  Board  Schools,  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  him  in  the  blue  grass  regions  of 
Kentucky.  The  fact  gave  me  unbounded 
pleasure,   and    it   was    good    to   think    how 
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fragtoeiits  of  pure  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon, 
that  left  these  sliores  when  the  Mayflower 
sailed  from  Plyrnoutli,  have  survived  in 
America,  and  still  shall  be  found  there  upon 
the  lips  of  the  hiiBbandmen  iu  regions 
seqnestered. 

Language  is  a  golden  link  that  spelling 
cannot  bleak,  and  long  may  fine  phraaea 
marked  in  dictionaries  as  obaolete  or  obeo- 
lescent  still  flourish  upon  the  soil ! 

There  is  a  great,  brown  scad  of  peat  upon 
my  fire  to-day,  for  to  me  its  aweet,  sharp, 
and  indescritwble  odour  comes  laden  wiih 
fragrance  above  that  of  incense  or  aromatic 
gum.  The  red  heart  of  the  peat  glows  with 
ardour,  and  above  it,  as  though  fire  had  freed 
some  little  Dartmoor  piiy  long  prisoned  in 
the  bog,  an  aureola  of  turquoise  flame  leaps 
end  sparkles. 

And  the  smoke  paints  familiar  pictures  for 
me  from  the  past  :  wide  heaths,  forlorn  and 
hog-backed  bills,  glimmering  pools  and  inky 
ridges,  where  the  cotton-grass  flutters  danger 
signals,  where  the  curlew  wheels  and  cries  to 
her  young,  where  amethystine  heather  lights 
the  waste  places,  where  asphodels  flame  along 


the  stream ;  tthcre  the  ice-cold  fountain 
bunts  from  her  sphagnum  bed  and  goes 
glittering  to  meet  the  river  below. 

Far  away,  under  a  giant  tor,  that  piles 
grey  granite  to  the  skyline,  and  nTcathes  its 
peak  and  pinnacles  with  mist,  the  Dartmoor 
farmer  has  his  home.  That  black  speck  on 
the  hill  is  the  man  himself  ;  that  scarlet 
point  near  the  dwelling-place  is  his  wife's 
red  petticoat,  where  she  stands  and  spreads 
washing  upon  the  stones ;  those  atoms 
running  hither  and  thither,  like  ants,  are  her 
babies,  born  in  this  loneliness,  and  as  un- 
familiar as  the  colte  upon  the  hill  with  any 
sther  esistenoe. 

So  they  live,  while  the  huge  pages  of 
Nature's  book  lie  outspread  around  them ; 
and  from  her  granite  archives,  from  her 
messages  cried  by  western  winds  and  wriUea 
on  the  curtains  of  the  rain,  from  her  snow 
and  ice  and  curdled  agonies  of  winter,  ihej 
glean  unconsciously  the  art  of  living.  Here 
Nature  is  sole  lady  of  the  land,  and  only  by 
obedience,  by  faithfulness,  by  discipline, 
shall  man  win  a  measure  of  welfare  aod 
justify  his  existence  in  her  uplifted  conrta. 


AYESHA 

THE    RETURN    OF    "SHE." 


By    H.   rider    haggard.* 


SYNOPSIS  OP  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  return  of  "  She-Who-Mnst-Be-Obeyed "  is  recorded  by 
Lodwig  Homce  Hollv,  the  friend  of  that  Leo  Vincey  whom  Ayesha  the  beautifal  loved  in  the  awful  tombs  of  Kdr. 
When  the  leconl  begins,  the  two  men  are  living  in  an  old  house  remote  upon  the  seashore  of  Cumberland,  where 
they  have  been  slowly  recovering  from  the  horror  of  the  passing  of  Ayesha  in  the  flames — a  doom  tiiat  seemed  one 
of  complete  extinction,  yet  was  charged  with  the  strange  last  words :  "I  die  not.  I  shall  come  again  and  shall 
once  more  be  beautif  h1.  I  swear  it — it  is  true."  On  a  sullen  Au^st  night,  Leo  is  thrilled  by  a  vision  of  Ayesha 
in  idl  her  former  loveliness.  She  beckons  him,  and  in  a  vision  his  spirit  follows  her  into  a  realm  of  snowy  peaks 
far  beyond  the  furthest  borders  of  Thibet.  A  sign  in  the  clouds  at  dawn  is  repeated  from  this  vision  to  both  Leo 
and  Holly,  and  together  they  start  for  Central  Asia.  Sixteen  years  of  toil,  struggle,  and  strange  adventure  pass, 
and  they  are  still  searching  for  **  a  mountain  peak  shaped  like  the  Symbol  of  Life.  After  many  wanderings  they 
find  themselves  in  a  country  where  no  European  has  ever  Set  foot,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  vast  Cherga 
mountains,  far  eastward  from  Turkestan.  Rescued  from  drowning  by  a  beautiful  woman  and  an  aged  man, 
they  are  conducted  through  **  The  Gate  **  into  the  kingdom  and  city  of  Kaloon.  Their  saviours,  they  learn, 
are' the  Rhania  or  Queen  of  Kaloon,  and  a  venerable  physician  of  magical  powers.  Is  this  woman  Ayesha  r 
No;  they  conjecture  her  rather  to  be  Amenartas,  who  wrote  the  "sherd**  of  the  former  chronicle.  She  falls 
in  love  with  Leo.  and  he  and  Holly  learn  that  her  husband,  the  Khan,  is  a  madman.  Simbri,  the  magician, 
tnd  Atene,  the  Khania,  have  already  received  a  solemn  chai)^  from  the  "Hesea"  of  a  "College"  in  the 
Mountain  of  Fire  to  receive  two  strangers  and  bring  them  safely  to  the  Mountain.  But  Atene*s  love  for  Leo 
makes  her  detain  the  travellers  awhile  in  Kaloon,  and  she  even  proposes  that  the  Khan  shall  be  murdered  so 
that  she  can  wed  IjOO,  To  this  the  Englishman  replies :  "  I  go  to  ask  a  certain  question  of  the  Oracle  on 
yonder  mountain  peak.  With  your  will  or  without  it,  I  tell  you  that  I  ^o,  and  afterwards  yon  can  settle 
which  is  the  stronger — the  Khania  of  Kaloon  or  the  Hesea  of  the  House  of  Fire.**  The  Khan  himself  assists  tiie 
escape  nf  the  travellers  for  their  further  journey,  but  his  jealousy  has  been  aroused,  and  after  they  have  set  out 
on  their  journey  to  the  flre-crowned  Mountain  he  pursues  them  with  his  death-hounds.  After  a  terrible  stru^Ie 
the  Khan  is  slain.  The  Khania  and  Simbri  overtake  them  and  seek  to  persuade  them  to  return,  but  toey 
refuse.  The  Khania  leaves  them,  saying :  "  We  do  not  part  thus  easily.  You  have  summoned  me  to  the 
Moontun,  and  even  to  the  Mountain  I  will  follow  you.  Aye,  and  there  I  will  meet  its  spirit.  ...  I  will  match 
m^  strength  and  mi^c  against  hers,  as  it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  do.**  On  the  Mountain  itself  they  meet  again 
with  Atene,  who  brings  thither  her  dead  husband  to  the  burying-place  of  the  rulers  of  Kaloon.  From  a  priest, 
Oros,  who  goes  with  raem,  they  learn  that  for  thousands  of  years  this  Mountain  has  been  the  home  of  a  peculiar 
fire-worship,  of  which  the  head  hierophant  is  a  woman.  To  the  veiled  flgure  of  Hes,  on  her  throne,  the  two 
iA^lishmen  tell  of  their  wandering  search.  In  answer  to  the  challenge  of  Atene,  the  Hesea  shows  them  a 
vision  of  events  which  happened  long  ago  in  the  Caves  of  Kdr.  Picture  succeeds  picture  until  all  is  blank, 
tod  tiien  she  tells  how  Ayesha  fiiit  met  Kallik rates  in  the  early  ages.  Suddenly  she  reveals  herself  as 
Ayesha;  but  to  remove  all  doubt  she  unveils  before  them,  revealing  herself  in  all  her  withered  age.  Atene 
bids  Leo  choose  between  her  and  Ayesha.  Leo  then  kneels  down  and  kisses  ^e  wrinkled  head.  At  which 
Atene  says :  '*  Thou  hast  chosen.  Take  now  thy  bride  and  let  me  hence.**  Ayesha  then  begins  to  pray  aloud, 
to  some  unseen  Power,  for  the  return  of  her  former  loveliness,  and  suddenly  she  is  transfi^red  into  radiant 
beauty  once  again,  and  claims  Leo  for  the  man  whom  she  loved  of  old.  Atene  is  baffled  m  a  sudden  attack 
upon  the  mysterious  creature*s  life.  Led  by  Oros  to  the  Sanctuary,  where,  before  a  white-robed  company  of 
priests  and  priestesses,  Ayesha  is  seated  as  a  queen  on  a  throne,  they  take  part  in  a  ceremony  of  betrotiial, 
sfter  which  Ayesha  bids  them  leave  her  alone  awhile.  During  the  weeks  that  follow,  Ayesha  is  very  miserable, 
•nd  though  Leo  continually  implores  her  to  rescind  her  decree  and  marry  him,  she  only  says  that  it  is  not  wise 
that  she  shall  take  him  as  a  husband  until  his  physical  bein^  has  been  impregnated  with  the  mysterious  virtue 
of  the  Vapour  of  Life.  Presently  Oros,  the  pnest,  comes  with  the  news  that  the  people  of  Kaloon  have  two 
ereat  armies  rising  against  Ayesha,  gathered  oy  the  Khania  Atene.  Ayesha  commands  Oros  to  send  round  the 
nre  of  Hes  to  ever}'  chief  and  bid  uie  tribes  assemble.  On  Leo  questioning  her  as  to  the  expenditure  of  sums 
of  money  for  the  preparation  for  war,  should  they  be  involved,  Ayesha  conducts  the  two  Englishmen  down 
psflssges*  to  her  laboratory,  where  they  see  two  priests  smelting  metal,  and  by  marvellous  preparation 
mannfacturing  gold  that  will  supply  all  their  needs. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THB  PROPHECY  OP  ATENE. 

ON  the  daj  following  this  strange  ex- 
perience of  the  iron  that  was  turned 
to  gold,  some  great  service  was  held 
in  the  Sanctuary — ^as  we  undei*stood,  "  to 
consecrate  the  war."  We  did  not  attend  it, 
but  that  night  we  ate  together  as  usual. 
Ayesha  was  moody  at  the  meal ;  that  is, 
she  varied  from  sullenness  to  laughter. 
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"  Know  you,"  she  said,  "  that  to-day  I  was 
an  Oracle,  and  those  fools  of  the  Mountain 
sent  their  medicine-men  to  ask  of  the  Hesea 
how  the  battle  would  go,  and  which  of  them 
would  be  slain,  and  which  gain  honour.  And 
I — I  could  not  tell  them,  but  juggled  with 
my  words,  so  that  they  might  take  them  as 
they  would.  How  the  battle  will  go  I  know 
well,  for  I  shall  direct  it;  but  the  future — ah  I 
that  I  cannot  read  better  than  thou  canst, 
my  Holly,  and  that  is  ill  indeed.  For  me,  the 
past  and  all  the  present  lie  bathed  in  light 
reflected  from  that  black  wall — the  future." 
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Then  she  fell  to  brooding,  and  looking  up  at 
length  with  an  air  of  entreaty,  said  to  Leo — 

"  Wilt  thou  not  hear  my  prayer,  and  bide 
where  thou  art  for  some  few  days,  or  even 
go  a-hunting  ?  Do  so,  and  I  will  stay  with 
thee,  and  send  Holly  and  Oros  to  command 
the  Tribes  in  this  petty  fray." 

"I  will  not,"  answered  Leo,  trembling 
with  indignation,  for  this  plan  of  hers  that  I 
should  be  sent  out  to  war,  while  he  bided  in 
safety  in  a  temple,  moved  him,  a  man  brave 
to  rashness,  who,  although  he  disapproved  of 
it  in  theory,  loved  fighting  for  its  own  sake 
also,  to  absolute  rage. 

"I  say,  Ayesha,  that  I  will  not,"  he 
repeated  ;  "  moreover,  that  if  thou  leavest 
me  here,  I  will  find  my  way  down  the  Moun- 
tain alone  and  join  the  battle." 

"Then  come,"  she  answered,  "and  on 
thine  own  head  be  it  I  Nay,  not  on  thine, 
beloved  ;  on  mine,  on  mine." 

After  this,  by  some  strange  reaction,  she 
became  like  a  merry  girl,  laughing  more  than 
I  have  ever  seen  her  do,  and  telling  us  many 
tales  of  the  far,  far  past,  but  none  that  were 
sad  or  tragic.  It  was  very  strange  to  sit  and 
listen  to  her  while  she  spoke  of  people,  one 
or  two  of  them  known  as  names  in  hi8tx)ry, 
and  many  others  who  never  have  been  heard 
of,  that  had  trod  this  earth,  and  with  whom 
she  was  familiar  over  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Yet  she  told  us  anecdotes  of  their 
loves  and  hates,  their  strength  or  weaknesses, 
all  of  them  touched  with  some  tinge  of 
humorous  satire,  or  illustrating  the  comic 
vanity  of  human  aims  and  aspirations. 

At  length  her  talk  took  a  deeper  and 
more  personal  note.  She  spoke  of  her 
searchings  after  truth ;  of  how,  aching  for 
wisdom,  she  had  explored  the  religions  of  her 
day  and  refused  them  one  by  one ;  of  how 
she  had  preached  in  Jerusalem  and  been 
stoned  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Law.  Of  how 
also  she  had  wandered  back  to  Arabia  and, 
being  rejected  by  her  own  people  as  a 
reformer,  had  travelled  on  to  Egypt,  and  at 
the  court  of  the  Pharaoh  of  that  time  met  a 
famous  magician,  half-charlatan  and  half- 
seer,  who,  because  she  was  far-seeing — ^"  clair- 
voyant," we  should  call  it — instructed  her  in 
his  art  so  well  that  soon  she  became  his 
master  and  forced  him  to  obey  her. 

Then,  as  though  she  were  unwilling  to 
reveal  too  much,  suddenly  Ayesha's  history 
passed  from  Egypt  to  Kdr.  She  spoke  to  Leo 
of  his  arrival  there,  a  wanderer  who  was 
named  Kallikrates,  hunted  by  savages  and 
accompanied  by  the  Egyptian  Amenaitas, 
whom  she  appeared  to  have  known  and  hated 


in  her  own  country,  and  of  how  she  enter- 
tained them.  Yes,  she  even  told  of  a  supper 
that  the  three  of  them  had  eaten  together  on 
the  evening  before  they  started  to  discover 
the  Place  of  Life,  and  of  an  evil  prophecy 
that  this  royal  Amenartas  had  made  as  to 
the  issue  of  their  journey. 

"  Aye,"  Ayesha  said,  "  it  was  such  a  silent 
night  as  this,  and  such  a  meal  as  this  we  ate, 
and  Leo,  not  so  greatly  changed,  save  that  he 
was  beardless  then  and  younger,  was  at  my 
side.  Where  thou  sittest.  Holly,  sat  the 
royal  Amenartas,  a  very  fair  woman ;  yes, 
even  more  beautiful  than  I  before  I  dipped 
me  in  the  Essence ;  foresighted  also,  though 
not  so  learned  as  I  had  grown.  From  the 
first  we  hated  each  other,  and  more  than  ever 
now,  when  she  guessed  how  I  had  learned 
to  look  upon  thee,  her  lover,  Leo ;  for  her 
husband  thou  never  wast,  who  didst  flee  too 
fast  for  marriage.  She  knew  also  that  the 
struggle  between  us  which  had  b^un  of  old 
and  siar  was  for  centuries  and  generations, 
and  that  until  the  end  should  declare  itself 
neither  of  us  could  harm  the  other,  who  both 
had  sinned  to  win  thee,  that  wast  appointed 
by  Fate  to  be  the  lodestone  of  oor  souls. 
Then  Amenartas  spoke  and  said — 

"  *  Lo  !  to  my  sight,  Kallikrates,  the  ¥m[ie 
in  thy  cup  is  turned  to  blood,  and  that  knife 
in  thy  hand,  0  daughter  of  Yarab  ' — for  so 
she  named  me — '  drips  red  blood.  Aye,  and 
this  place  is  a  sepulchre,  and  thou,  O  Kalli- 
krates, sleepest  here ;  nor  can  she,  thy 
murderess;  kiss  back  the  breath  of  life  into 
those  cold  lips  of  thine.' 

"  So  indeexi  it  came  about  as  was  ordained," 
added  Ayesha  reflectively,  "  for  I  slew  thee 
in  yonder  Place  of  Life — ^yes,  in  my  madness 
I  slew  thee,  because  thou  wouldst  not  or 
couldst  not  understand  the  change  that  had 
come  over  me,  and  shrankest  from  my 
loveliness  like  a  blind  bat  from  the  splendour 
of  flame,  hiding  thy  face  in  the  tresses  of  her 

dusky  hair Why,  what  is  it  now,  Uiou 

Oros  ?  Can  I  never  be  rid  of  thee  for  an 
hour  ?  " 

'0  Hes,  a  writing  from  the  Khania  Atene," 
the  priest  said,  with  his  deprecating  bow. 

''  Break  the  seal  and  read,"  she  aoswefed 
carelessly.  "  Perchance  she  has  repented  of 
her  folly  and  makes  submission." 

So  he  read — 

"  To  the  Hesea  of  the  Oolite  on  the 
Mountain,  known  as  Ayesha  upon  earth,  and 
in  the  household  of  the  Over- world  whence 
she  has  been  permitted  to  wander,  as  *  Star- 
that-hath-fallen ' " 
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"A  pretty-sounding  name, forsooth  1  "broke 
in  Ajesha.  **  Ah  I  but,  Atene,  set  stars  rise 
again — even  from  the  Under-world.  Read 
on,  thou  Oros." 

"  Greetings,  0  Ayesha.  Thou  who  art 
very  old,  hast  gathered  much  wisdom  in  the 
passing  of  the  centuries,  and  with  other 
powers,  that  of  making  thyself  seem  fair 
in  the  eyes  of  men  blinded  by  thine  arts. 
Yet  one  thing  thou  lackest  that  I  have — 
vision  of  those  happenings  which  are  not 
yet.  Know,  0  Ayesha,  that  I  and  my  uncle, 
the  great  seer,  have  searched  the  heavenly 
bool^  to  learn  what  is  written  there  of  the 
issue  of  this  war. 

"  This  is  written :  For  me,  death,  whereat 
I  rejoice.  For  thee,  a  spar  cast  by  thine 
own  hand.  For  the  land  of  Kaloon,  blood 
and  ruin  bred  of  thee  ! 

**  Atwnh 

"  Khania  of  Kaloon." 


Ayesha  listened  in  silence,  but  her  lips  did 
not  tremble,  nor  her  cheek  pale.  To  Oros 
she  said  proudly — 

"Say  to  the  messenger  of  Atene  that  I 
have  received  her  message,  and  ere  long 
will  answer  it,  face  to  face  with  her  in  her 
palace  of  Kaloon.  Go,  priest,  and  disturb 
me  no  more." 

When  Oros  had  departed,  she  turned  to  us 
and  said — 

"  That  tale  of  mine  of  long  ago  was  well 
fitted  to  this  hour,  for  as  Amenartas  pro- 
phesied of  ill,  so  does  Atene  prophesy  of  ill, 
and  Amenartas  and  Atene  are  one.  Well,  let 
the  spear  fall,  if  fall  it  must,  and  I  will  not 
flinch  from  it  who  know  that  I  shall  surely 
triumph  at  the  last.  Perhaps  the  Khania 
does  but  think  to  frighten  me  with  a  cunning 
lie  ;  but  if  she  has  read  aright,  then  be  sure, 
beloved,  that  it  is  still  well  with  us,  since 
none  can  escape  their  destiny,  nor  can  our 
bond  of  union,  which  was  fashioned  with 
the  universe  that  bears  us,  ever  be  undone. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Leo,  that  out  of  the  confu- 
sions of  our  lives  and  deaths  order  shall  yet 
be  born.  Behind  the  mask  of  cruelty  shine 
Mercy's  tender  eyes  ;  and  the  wrongs  of  this 
rough  and  twisted  world  are  but  hot,  blinding 
sparks  which  stream  from  the  all-righting 
sword  of  pure,  eternal  Justice.  The  heavy 
lives  we  see  and  know  are  only  links  in  a 
golden  chain  that  shall  draw  us  safe  to  the 
haven  of  our  rest ;  steep  and  painful  steps 
are  they  whereby  we  climb  to  the  allotted 
palace  of  our  joy.  Henceforth  I  fear  no 
more,  and  fight  no  more  against  that  which 


must  befall.  For  I  say  we  are  but  winged 
seeds  blown  down  the  gales  of  fate  and 
change  to  the  appointed  garden  where  we 
shall  grow,  filling  its  blest  air  with  the  im- 
mortal fragrance  of  our  bloom. 

"  Leave  me  now,  Leo,  and  sleep  awhile 
for  we  ride  at  dawn." 


It  was  midday  on  the  morrow  when  we 
moved  down  the  Mountain-side  with  the 
army  of  the  Tribes,  fierce  and  savage-looking 
men.  The  scouts  were  out  before  us,  then 
came  the  great  body  of  their  cavalry  mounted 
on  wiry  horses,  while  to  right  and  left  and 
behind,  the  foot-soldiers  marched  in  regi- 
ments, each  under  the  command  of  its  own 
chief. 

Ayesha,  veiled  now — for  she  would  not 
show  her  beauty  to  these  wild  folk — rode  in 
the  midst  of  the  horsemen  on  a  white  mare 
of  matchless  speed  and  shape.  With  her 
went  Leo  and  myself,  I>«eo  on  the  Khan's 
black  horse,  and  I  on  another  not  unlike  it^ 
though  thicker  built.  About  us  were  a 
bodyguard  of  armed  priests  and  a  regiment 
of  chosen  soldiers,  among  them  those  hunters 
that  Leo  had  saved  from  Ayesha's  wrath, 
and  who  were  now  attached  to  his  person. 

We  were  merry,  all  of  us,  for  in  the  crisp 
air  of  late  autumn  flooded  with  sunlight,  the 
fears  and  forebodings  that  had  haunted  ns 
in  those  gloomy,  firelit  caves  were  forgotten. 
Moreover,  the  tramp  of  thousands  of  armed 
men  and  the  excitement  of  coming  hatde 
thrilled  our  nerves. 

Not  for  many  a  day  had  I  seen  Leo  look 
so  vigorous  and  happy.  Of  late  he  had 
grown  somewhat  thin  and  pale,  prohably 
from  causes  that  I  have  suggested  ;  but  now 
his  cheeks  were  red  and  his  eyes  shone  bright 
again.  Ayesha  also  seemed  joyous,  for  the 
moods  of  this  strange  woman  were  as  fickle 
as  those  of  Nature's  self,  and  varied  as  a 
landscape  varies  under  the  sunshine  or  the 
shadow.  Now  she  was  noon  and  now  dark 
night ;  now  dawn,  now  evening ;  and  now 
thoughts  came  and  went  in  the  blue  depths 
of  her  eyes  like  vapours  wafted  acroBB  the 
summer  ^  sky,  and  in  the  press  of  them  her 
sweet  face  changed  and  shimmered  as  broken 
water  shimmers  beneath  the  beaming  stars. 

"Too  long,"  she  said,  with  a  little,  thrilling 
laugh,  "  have  I  been  shut  in  the  bowels  of 
sombre  mountains,  companied  only  by  mutes 
and  savages,  or  by  melancholy,  chanting 
priests,  and  now  I  am  glad  to  look  upon  the 
world  again.  How  beautiful  are  the  snows 
above,  and  the  brown  slopes  below,  and  tbe 
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broad  plains  beyond  that  roll  away  to  those 
bordering  hills  I  How  glorious  is  the  sun, 
eternal  as  myself  !  how  sweet  the  keen  air  of 
heaven ! 

"Believe  me,  Leo,  more  than  twenty 
centaries  have  gone  by  since  I  was  seated  on 
a  steed,  and  vet  thou  seest  I  have  not 
forgot  my  horsemanship,  though  this  beast 
cannot  match  those  Arabs  that  I  rode  in  the 
wide  deserts  of  Arabia.  Oh  I  I  remember 
how  at  my  father's  side  I  galloped  down  to 
war  against  the  marauding  B^ouins,  and 
how  with  my  own  hand  I  speared  their 
chieftain  and  made  him  cry  for  mercy.  One 
day  I  wiU  tell  thee  of  that  father  of  mine  ; 
for  I  was  his  darling,  and  though  we  have 
been  long  apart,  I  hold  his  memory  dear  and 
look  forward  to  our  meeting. 

"  Look,  yonder  is  the  mouth  of  that  gorge 
where  hved  the  cat-worshipping  sorcerer 
who  would  have  murdered  both  of  you 
because  thou,  Leo,  didst  throw  his  familiar 
to  the  fire.  It  is  strange,  but  several  of  the 
Tribes  of  this  Mountain  and  of  the  lands 
behind  it  make  cats  their  gods,  or  divine 
by  means  of  them.  I  think  that  the  first 
Ras^n,  the  general  of  Alexander,  must  have 
brought  the  practice  here  from  Egypt.  Of 
this  Macedonian  Alexander  I  could  tell  thee 
much,  for  he  was  almost  a  contemporary  of 
mine,  and  when  I  last  was  born,  the  world 
still  rang  with  the  fame  of  his  great  deeds. 

"It  was  Rassen  who  on  the  Mountain 
supplanted  the  primeval  fire-worship  whereof 
the  flaming  pillars  which  light  its  Sanctuary 
reinain  as  monuments,  by  that  of  Hes,  or 
Isis — or,  rather,  blended  the  two  in  one. 
Doubtless  among  the  priests  in  his  army 
were  some  of  Pasht  or  Sekket  the  Cat- 
headed,  and  these  brought  with  them  their 
secret  cult,  that  to-day  has  dwindled  down 
to  the  vulgar  divinations  of  savage  sorcerers. 
Indeed,  1  remember  dimly  that  it  was  so, 
for  I  was  the  first  Hesea  of  this  Temple,  and 
journeyed  hither  with  that  same  general 
fiassen,  a  relative  of  mine." 

Now  both  Leo  and  I  looked  at  her 
wonderingly,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was 
watching  us  through  her  veil.  As  usual, 
however,  it  was  I  whom  she  reproved,  since 
Leo  might  think  and  do  what  he  willed,  and 
still  escape  her  anger. 

"Thou,  Holly,"  she  said  quickly,  "who 
art  ever  of  a  cavilling  and  suspicious  mind, 
remembering  what  I  said  but  now,  believest 
that  I  lie  to  thee." 

1  protested  that  I  was  only  reflecting 
upon  an  apparent  variation  between  two 
statements. 


"  P|^y  not  with  Words,"  she  answered ; 
"  in  thy  heart  thou  didst  write  me  down  a 
liar,  and  I  take  that  ill.  Know,  foolish 
man,  that  when  I  said  that  the  Macedonian 
Alexander  lived  before  me,  I  meant  before 
this  present  life  of  mine.  In  the  existence 
that  preceded  it,  though  I  outlasted  him  by 
thirty  years,  we  were  born  in  the  same 
summer,  and  I  knew  him  well,  for  I  was  the 
Oracle  whom  he  consulted  most  upon  his 
wars,  and  to  my  wisdom  he  owed  his 
victories.  Afterwards  we  quarrelled,  and  I 
left  him  and  pushed  forward  with  Rassen. 
From  that  day  the  bright  star  of  Alexander 
began  to  wane." 

At  this  Leo  made  a  sound  that  resembled 
a  whistle.  In  a  very  agony  of  apprehension, 
beating  back  the  criticisms  and  certain 
recollections  of  the  strange  tale  of  the  old 
abbot,  Kou-en,  which  would  rise  within  me, 
I  asked  quickly — 

"  And  dost  thou,  Ayesha,  remember  well 
all  that  befell  thee  in  this  former  life  ?  " 

"Nay,  not  well,"  she  answered  medita- 
tatively  ;  "  only  the  greater  facts,  and  those  I 
have  for  the  most  part  recovered  by  that 
study  of  secret  things  which  thou  callest 
vision  or  magic.  For  instance,  my  Holly,  I 
recall  that  thou  wast  living  in  that  life. 
Indeed,  I  seem  to  see  an  ugly  philosopher 
clad  in  a  dirty  robe  and  filled  both  with 
wine  and  the  learning  of  others,  who  dis- 
puted with  Alexander  till  he  grew  wroth 
with  him  and  caused  him  to  be  banished,  or 
drowned  :  I  forget  which." 

"I  suppose  that  I  was  not  called  Dio- 
genes ?  "  I  asked  tartly,  suspecting,  perhaps 
not  without  cause,  that  Ayesha  was  amusing 
herself  by  fooling  me. 

"No,"  she  replied  gravely,  "I  do  not 
think  that  was  thy  name.  The  Diogenes 
thou  speakest  of  was  a  much  more  famous 
man,  one  of  real  if  crabbed  wisdom ;  more- 
over, he  did  not  indulge  in  wine.  I  am 
mindful  of  very  little  of  that  life,  however ; 
not  of  more,  indeed,  than  are  many  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  Buddha,  whose 
doctrines  I  have  studied,  and  of  whom  thou. 
Holly,  hast  spoken  to  me  so  much.  Maybe 
we  did  not  meet  while  it  endured.  Still,  I 
recollect  that  the  Valley  of  Bones,  where  I 
found  thee,  my  Leo,  was  the  place  where  a 
great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Fire- 
priests  with  their  vassals,  the  Tribes  of  the 
Mountain,  and  the  army  of  Rassen  aided  by 
the  people  of  Kaloon.  For  between  these 
and  the  Mountain,  in  old  days  as  now,  there 
was  enmity,  since  in  this  present  war  history 
does  but  rewrite  itself." 
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"  So  thou  thyself  wast  our  guide  ?  "  said 
Leo,  looking  at  her  sharply. 

"  Aye,  Leo,  who  else  ?  though  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  thou  didst  not  know  me 
beneath  those  deathly  wrappings.  I  was 
minded  to  wait  and  receive  thee  in  the 
Sanctuary,  yet  when  I  learned  that  at  length 
both  of  you  had  escaped  Atene  and  drew 
near,  I  could  restrain  myself  no  more,  but 
came  forth  thus  hideously  disguised.  Yes,  I 
was  with  you  even  at  the  river's  bank,  and 
though  you  saw  me  not,  there  sheltered  you 
from  harm. 

"  Leo,  I  yearned  to  look  upon  thee  and  to 
be  certain  that  thy  heart  had  not  changed, 
although  until  the  allotted  time  thou 
mightest  not  hear  mj  voice  nor  see  my  face 
who  wert  doomed  to  undergo  that  sore  trial 
of  thy  faith.  Of  Holly  also  I  desired  to  learn 
whether  his  wisdom  could  pierce  through  my 
disguise,  and  how  near  he  stood  to  truth. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  suffered  him 
to  see  me  draw  the  lock  from  the  satchel 
on  thy  breast  and  to  hear  me  wail  over  thee 
yonder  in  the  Rest-house.  Well,  he  did  not 
guess  so  ill ;  but  thou,  thou  knewest  me — in 
thy  sleep — knewest  me  as  I  am,  and  not  as  I 
seemed  to  be ;  yes,"  she  added  softly,  "and 
didst  say  certain  sweet  words  which  I  re- 
member well." 

**  Then  beneath  that  shroud  was  thine  own 
face  ? "  asked  Leo  again,  for  he  was  very 
curious  on  this  point — "  the  same  lovely  face 
I  see  to-day  ?  " 

"Mayhap— as  thou  wilt,"  she  answered 
coldly  ;i[^lflo  it  is  the  spirit  that  mAtters,  not 
the  outward  seeming,  though  inen  in  their 
blindness  think  otherwisel)  perchance  my 
face  is  but  as  thy  heart  fashions  it,  or  as  my 
will  presents  it  to  the  sight  and  fancy  of 
its  beholdersT)  But  hark !  The  scouts  have 
touched." 

As  Ayesha  spoke,  a  sound  of  distant  shout- 
ing was  borne  upon  the  wind,  and  presently 
we  saw  a  fringe  of  horsemen  falling  back 
slowly  upon  our  foremost  line.  It  was  only 
to  report,  however,  that  the  skirmishers 
of  •  Atene  were  in  full  retreat.  Indeed,  a 
prisoner  whom  they  brought  with  them,  on 
being  questioned  by  the  priests,  confessed  at 
once  that  the  Khania  had  no  mind  to  meet 
us  upon  the  holy  Mountain.  She  proposed 
to  give  battle  on  the  river's  faither  bank, 
having  for  a  defence  its  waters  which  we 
must  ford,  a  decision  that  showed  good 
military  judgment. 

So  it  happened  that  on  this  day  there  was 
no  fighting. 

All  that  afternoon  we  descended  the  slopes 


of  the  Mountain,  more  swiftly  by  far  than 
we  had  climbed  them  after  our  long  flight 
from  the  city  of  Kaloon.  Before  sanset  we 
came  to  our  prepared  camping-ground,  a 
wide  and  sloping  plain  that  ended  at  the 
crest  of  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones,  where  in 
past  days  we  had  met  our  mysterions  guide. 
This,  however,  we  did  not  reach  iivrough 
the  secret  mountain  tunnel  along  whidi  we 
had  led  us,  the  shortest  way  by  miles,  as 
Ayesha  told  us  now,  since  it  was  unsuii^  to 
the  passage  of  an  army. 

Bending  to  the  left,  we  circled  round  a 
number  of  unolimbable  kopies,  beneatli 
which  that  tunnel  passed,  and  so  at  length 
arrived  upon  the  brow  of  the  dark  ravine 
where  we  could  sleep  safe  from  attack  by 
night. 

Here  a  tent  was  pitched  for  Ayesha,  bnt 
as  it  was  the  only  one,  Leo  and  I  witJi  our 
guard  bivouacked  among  Fome  rocks  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  When  she 
found  that  this  must  be  so,  Ayesha  waa  v^ 
angry  and  spoke  bitter  wordis  to  the  chidf 
who  had  charge  of  the  food  and  baggage, 
although  he,  poor  man,  knew  nothing  of  tents. 

Also  she  blamed  Oros,  who  replied  meekly 
that  he  had  thought  us  captains  accnatomed 
to  war  and  its  hardships.  But  most  of  all 
she  was  angry  with  herself,  who  had  for- 
gotten this  detail,  and  until  Leo  stopped  her 
with  a  laugh  of  vexation,  went  on  to  soggest 
that  we  should  sleep  in  the  tent,  ainoe  she 
had  no  fear  of  the  rigours  of  the  Moonbun 
cold. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  we  supped  together 
outside — or,  rather,  Leo  and  I  supped,  for  as 
there  were  guards  around  us,  Ayesha  did  not 
even  lift  her  veil. 

That  evening  Ayesha  was  disturbed  and  iU 
at  ease,  as  though  new  fears  which  she  ooaid 
not  overcome  assailed  her.  At  length  she 
seemed  to  conquer  them  by  some  effort  of 
her  will,  and  announced  that  she  was  minded 
to  sleep  and  thus  refresh  her  soul — the  only 
part  of  her,  I  think,  which  ever  needed  lest 
Her  last  words  to  us  were — 

"  Sleep  yon  also,  sleep  sound,  but  be  not 
astonished,  my  Leo,  if  I  send  to  summon 
both  of  you  during  the  night,  since  in  my 
slumbers  I  may  find  new  counsels,  and  tnoA 
to  speak  of  them  to  thee  ere  we  break  camp 
at  dawn." 

Thus  we  parted ;  but  ah !  little  did  we 
guess  how  and  where  the  three  of  us  woald 
meet  again. 

*  «  *  *  * 

We  were  weary  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
beside  our  camp-fire,  for,  knowing  that  the 
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whole  army  guarded  us,  we  had  no  fear.  I 
remember  watching  the  bright  stars  which 
shone  in  the  immense  vault  above  me,  until 
they  paled  in  the  pure  light  of  the  risen 
moon,  now  somewhat  past  her  full,  and 
hearing  Leo  mutter  drowsily  from  beneath 
his  fur  rug  that  Ayesha  w£us  quite  right,  and 
that  it  was  pleasant  to  be  in  the  open  air 
again,  as  he  was  tired  of  caves. 

After  that  I  knew  no  more  until  I  was 
awakened  by  the  challenge  of  a  sentry  in  the 
distance ;  then  af terapause,  a  second  challenge 
from  the  officer  of  our  own  guard.  Another 
pause,  and  a  priest  stood  bowing  before  us, 
the  flickering  light  from  the  fire  playing 
upon  his  shaven  head  and  face,  wnich  I 
seemed  to  recognise. 

"I" — and  he  gave  a  name  that  was 
familiar  to  me,  but  which  I  forget — "am 
sent,  my  lords,  by  Oros,  who  commands  me 
to  say  that  the  Hesea  would  speak  with  you 
both  and  at  once." 

Now  Leo  sat  up  yawning  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  I  told  him,  whereon  he  said 
he  wished  that  Ayesha  could  have  waited  till 
daylight,  then  added — 

"  Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Come  on, 
Horace,"  and  he  rose  to  follow  the  messenger. 

The  priest  bowed  again  and  said — 

"  The  commands  of  the  Hesea  are  that  my 
loi-ds  should  bring  their  weapons  and  their 
guard." 

"  What ! "  grumbled  Leo,  "  to  protect  us 
for  a  walk  of  a  hundred  yards  through  the 
heart  of  an  armv  ?  " 

"  The  Hesea,"  explained  the  man,  "  has 
left  her  tent ;  she  is  in  the  gorge  yonder, 
studying  the  line  of  advance." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know  it,"  he  replied.  "  Oros 
told  me  so,  that  is  all ;  and  therefore  the 
Hesea  bade  my  lords  bring  their  guard,  for 
she  is  alone." 

"  Is  she  mad,"  ejaculated  Leo,  "  to  wander 
about  in  such  a  place  at  midnight  ?  Well,  it 
is  like  her." 

I,  too,  thought  it  was  like  her,  who  did 
nothing  that  others  would  have  done  ;  and 
yet  I  hesitated.  Then  I  remembered  that 
Ayesha  had  said  she  might  send  for  us  ;  also 
I  was  sure  that  if  any  trick  had  been  intended, 
we  should  not  have  been  warned  to  bring  an 
escort.  So  we  called  the  guard — there  were 
twelve  of  them — took  our  spears  and  swords, 
and  started. 

We  were  challenged  by  both  the  first  and 
second  lines  of  sentries,  and  I  noticed  that  as 
we  gave  them  the  password,  the  last  picket, 
who  of  course  recognised  us,  looked  astonished. 


Still,  if  they  had  doubts,  they  did  not  dare  to 
express  them.    So  we  went  on. 

Now  we  began  to  descend  the  sides  of  the 
ravine  by  a  very^  steep  path,  with  which  the 
priest,  our  guide,  seemed  to  be  curioualj 
familiar,  for  ne  went  down  it  as  though  it 
were  the  stairway  of  his  own  house. 

"  A  strange  place  to  take  us  to  at  night,'' 
said  Leo  doubtfully,  when  we  were  near  the 
bottom,  and  the  cnief  of  'he  bodyguard,  that 
great,  red-bearded  hunter  who  had  been  mixed 
up  in  the  matter  of  the  snow-leopard,  also 
muttered  some  words  of  remonstraDce. 
Whilst  I  was  trying  to  catch  what  he  said,  of 
a  sudden  something  white  walked  into  the 
patch  of  moonlight  at  the  foot  of  the  raviDC, 
and  we  saw  that  it  was  the  veiled  figure  of 
Ayesha  herself.  The  chief  saw  her  also  and 
said  contentedly — 

"Hes!  HesI" 

"  Look  at  her,"  grumbled  Leo,  "  strolling 
about  in  that  haunted  hole  as  though  it  were 
Hyde  Park  "  ;  and  on  he  went  at  a  run. 

The  figure  turned  and  beckoned  to  us  to 
follow  her  as  she  glided  forward,  picking  her 
way  through  the  skeletons  which  were 
scattered  about  upon  the  lava  bed  of  the 
cleft.  Thus  she  went  on  into  the  shadow  of 
the  opposing  cliff  that  the  moonlight  did  not 
reach.  Here  in  the  wet  seaaon  a  stream 
trickled  down  a  path  which  it  had  cut  through 
the  rock  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  the 
grit  that  it  had  brought  with  it  was  spread 
about  the  lava  floor  of  the  ravine,  so  that 
many  of  the  bones  were  almost  completely 
buried  in  the  'sand. 

These,  I  noticed,  as  we  stepped  into  the 
shadow,  were  more  numerous  than  usual  just 
here,  for  on  all  sides  I  saw  the  white  crowns 
of  skulls,  or  the  projecting  ends  of  ribs  and 
thigh  bones.  Doubtless,  I  thoi^ht  to  myself, 
that  streamway  made  a  road  to  the  plain 
above,  and  in  some  past  battle,  the  fighting 
around  it  was  very  fierce  and  the  slaughter 
great. 

Here  Ayesha  had  halted  and  was  engaged 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  boulder-strewn 
path,  as  thougn  she  meditated  making  use  of 
it  that  day.  Now  we  drew  near  to  her,  and 
the  priest  who  guided  us  fell  back  with  our 
guard,  leaving  us  to  go  forward  alone,  since 
they  dared  not  approach  the  Hesea  unbiddei. 
Leo  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  me,  seven 
or  eight  yards  perhaps,  and  I  heard  him 
say— 

"  Why  dost  thou  venture  into  such  {daces  at 
night,  Ayesha,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  harm  to  come  to  thee  ?  " 

She   made  no  answer,  only  turned  and 
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opened  her  arms  wide,  then  let  them  fall  to 
her  side  again.  Whilst  I  wondered  what 
this  signal  of  hers  might  mean,  from  the 
shadows  about  us  came  a  strange,  rustling 
sound. 

I  looked,  and  lo  !  everywhere  the  skeletons 
were  rising  from  their  sandy  beds.  I  saw 
their  white  skulls,  their  gleaming  arm  and 
leg  bones,  their  hollow  ribs.  The  long-slain 
army  had  come  to  life  again,  and  look !  in 
their  hands  were  the  ghosts  of  spears  I 

Of  course  I  knew  at  once  that  this  was  but 
another  manifestation  of  Ayesha^s  magic 
powers,  which  some  whim  of  hers  had  drawn 
m  from  our  beds  to  witness.  Yet  I  confess 
that  I  felt  frightened.  Even  the  boldest  of 
men,  however  free  from  superstition,  might 
be  excused  should  their  nerve  fail  them  if, 
when  standing  in  a  churchyard  at  midnight, 
snddenly  on  every  side  they  saw  the  dead 
arising  from  their  graves.  Also  our  surround- 
ings were  wilder  and  more  eerie  than  those  of 
any  civilised  burying-plaoe. 

"  What  new  devilment  of  thine  is  this  ?  " 
cried  Leo  in  a  scared  and  angry  voice.  But 
Ayesha  made  no  answer. 

I  heard  a  noise  behind  me  and  looked 
round.  The  skeletons  were  springing  upon 
onr  bodyguard,  who  for  their  part,  poor 
men,  paralysed  with  terror,  had  thrown 
down  uieir  weapons  and  fallen,  some  of  them, 
to  their  knees.  Now  the  ghosts  began  to 
stab  at  them  with  their  phantom  spears,  and 
I  saw  that  beneath  the  blows  they  rolled  over. 
The  veiled  figure  above  me  pointed  with  her 
hand  at  Leo  and  said — 

"  Seize  him,  but  I  chaise  you,  harm  him 
not," 

I  knew  the  voice  ;  it  was  that  of  Atene  I 

Then  too  late  I  understood  the  trap  into 
which  we  had  fallen. 

**  Treachery  I  "  I  began  to  cry,  and  before 
the  word  was  out  of  my  lips,  a  particularly 
able-bodied  skeleton  silenced  me  with  a 
violent  blow  upon  the  head.  But  though  I 
could  not  speak,  my  senses  still  stayed  with 
me  for  a  little.  I  saw  Leo  fighting  furiously 
witii  a  number  of  men  who  strove  to  pull 
him  down — so  furiouslv,  indeed,  that  his 
frightful  efforts  caused  tne  blood  to  gush  out 
of  his  mouth  from  some  burst  vessel  in  the 
lonss. 

Then  sight  and  hearing  failed  me,  and 
thinking  that  this  was  death,  I  fell  and 
remembered  no  more. 

Why  I  was  not  killed  outright  I  do  not 
know,  unless  in  their  hurry  the  disguised 
soldiers  thought  me  already  dead,  or  perhaps 
that  my  life  was  to  be  spared  also.    At  least. 


beyond  the  knock  upon  the  head  I  received 
no  injury. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  LOOSING  OF  THE  POWERS. 

When  I  came  to  myself  again,  it  was  daylight. 
I  saw  the  calm,  gentle  face  of  Oros  bending 
over  me  as  he  poured  some  strong  fluid  down 
my  throat  that  seemed  to  shoot  through  all  my 
body  and  melt  a  curtain  in  my  mind.  I  saw 
also  that  beside  him  stood  Ayesha. 

"  Speak,  man,  speak  !  "  she  said  in  a  terrible 
voice.  "  What  has  chanced  here  ?  Thou 
livest ;  then  where  is  my  lord  ?  Where  hast 
thou  hid  my  lord  ?     Tell  me— or  die  I  " 

It  was  the  vision  that  I  saw  when  my 
senses  left  me  in  the  snow  of  the  avalanche, 
fulfilled  to  the  last  detail ! 

"  Atene  has  taken  him,"  I  answered. 

"  Atene  has  taken  him,  and  thou  art  left 
alive  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  wroth  with  me,"  I  answered, 
"  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Little  wonder  we 
were  deceived  after  thou  hadst  said  that  thou 
mightest  summon  us  ere  dawn." 

Then  as  briefly  as  I  could  I  told  the  story. 

She  listened,  went  to  where  our  murdered 
guards  lay  with  unstained  spears,  and  looked 
at  them. 

"  Well  for  these  that  they  are  dead  ! "  she 
exclaimed.  "  Now,  Holly,  thou  seest  what  is 
the  fruit  of  mercy.  The  men  whose  lives  I 
gave  my  lord  have  failed  him  at  his  need." 

Then  she  passed  forward  to  the  spot  where 
Leo  was  captured.  Here  lay  a  broken  sword 
— Leo's — that  had  been  the  Khan  Rassen's, 
and  two  dead  men.  Both  of  these  were 
clothed  in  some  tight-fitting  black  garments, 
having  their  heads  and  faces  whitened  with 
chalk,  and  upon  their  vests  a  mde  imitation 
of  a  human  skeleton,  also  daubed  in  chalk. 

"A  trick  fit  to  frighten  fools  with,"  she 
said  contemptuously.  "  But  oh  !  that  Atene 
should  have  dared  to  play  the  part  of  Ayesha 
— that  she  should  have  dared  ! "  and  she 
clenched  her  little  hand.  "See,  surprised 
and  overwhelmed,  yet  he  fought  well.  Say  I 
was  he  hurt.  Holly  ?  It  comes  upon  me — 
no,  tell  me  that  I  see  amiss." 

"  Not  much,  I  think,"  I  answered  doubt- 
fully ;  "  a  little  blood  was  running  from  his 
mouth,  no  more.  Look,  there  go  the  stains 
of  it  upon  that  rock." 

"  For  every  drop  I'll  take  a  hundred  lives. 
By  myself  I  swear  it ! "  Ayesha  muttered,  with 
a  groan.    Then  she  cried  in  a  ringing  voice — 

"  Back  and  to  horse,  for  I  have  deeds  to 
do  this  day  I     Nay,  bide  thou  here.  Holly ; 
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we  go  a  shorter  path,  while  the  army  skirts 
the  gorge.  Oros,  give  him  food  and  drink, 
and  bathe  that  hurt  upon  his  head.  It  is 
but  a  bruise,  for  his  hood  and  hair  are 
thick." 

So  while  Oros  nibbed  some  stinging  lotion 
on  my  scalp,  I  ate  and  drank  as  best  I 
could  till  mj  brain  ceased  to  swim,  for  the 
blow,  though  heavy,  had  not  fractured  the 
bone.  When  I  was  ready,  they  brought  the 
horses  to  us,  and  mounting  them,  slowly  we 
scrambled  up  the  steep  bed  of  the  water- 
course. 

"See,"  Ayesha  said,  pointing  to  tracks 
and  hoof-prints  on  the  plain  at  its  head, 
"  there  was  a  chariot  awaiting  him,  and  har- 
nessed to  it  were  four  swift  horses.  Atene's 
scheme  was  clever  and  well  laid,  and  I, 
grown  oversure  and  careless,  slept  through 
it  all  I  " 

On  this  plain  the  army  of  the  Tribes  that 
had  broken  camp  before  the  dawn  was 
already  gathering  fast ;  indeed,  the  cavalry, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  were  assembled  there 
to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
each  of  whom  had  a  led  horse.  Ayesha 
summoned  the  chiefs  and  captains,  and 
addressed  them. 

"  Servants  of  Hes,"  she  said, "  the  stranger 
lord,  my  betrothed  and  guest,  has  been 
tricked  by  a  false  priest,  and,  falling  into  a 
cunning  snare,  captured  as  a  hostage.  It  is 
necessary  that  I  follow  him  fast,  before  harm 
comes  to  him.  We  move  down  to  attack 
the  army  of  the  Khania  beyond  the  river. 
When  its  passage  is  forced,  I  pass  on  with 
the  horsemen,  for  I  must  sleep  in  the  city  of 
Kaloon  to-night.  What  sayest  thou,  Oros  ? 
That  a  second  and  greater  army  defends  its 
walls  ?  Man,  I  know  it,  and  if  there  is 
need,  that  army  I  wiU  destroy.  Nay,  stare 
not  at  me.  Already  they  are  as  dead.  Horse- 
men, you  accompany  me. 

"  Captains  of  the  Tribes,  you  follow  ;  and 
woe  be  to  that  man  who  hangs  back  in  the 
hour  of  battle  I  for  death  and  eternal  shame 
shall  be  his  portion,  but  wealth  and  honour 
to  those  who  bear  them  bravely.  Yes,  I  tell 
you,  theirs  shall  be  the  fair  land  of  Kaloon. 
You  have  your  orders  for  the  passing  of 
yonder  river.  I,  with  the  horsemen,  take 
the  central  ford.     Let  the  wings  advance." 

The  chiefs  answered  with  a  cheer,  for  they 
were  fierce  men,  whose  ancestors  had  loved 
war  for  generations.  Moreover,  mad  as 
seemed  the  enterprise,  they  trusted  in  their 
Oracle,  the  Hesea,  and,  like  all  hill  peoples, 
were  easily  fired  by  the  promise  of  rich 
plunder. 


An  hour's  steady  march  down  the  slopes 
brought  the  army  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh- 
lands. These,  as  it  chanced,  proved  no 
obstacle  to  our  progress,  for  in  that  season 
of  great  drought  they  were  quite  dry,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  shrunken  riverimu 
not  so  impassable  a  defence  as  I  feared 
that  it  would  be.  Still,  because  of  its  rocky 
bottom  and  steep,  opposing  banks,  it  looked 
formidable  enough,  while  on  the  crests  of 
those  banks,  in  squadrons  and  companies  of 
horse  and  foot,  were  gathered  the  regiments 
of  Atene. 

While  the  wings  of  footmen  deployed  to 
right  and  left,  me  cavalry  halted  m  the 
marshes  and  let  their  horses  fill  themselves 
with  the  long  grass,  now  a  little  browned 
by  frost,  that  grew  on  this  boggy  soil,  and 
afterwards  drink  some  water. 

All  this  time  Ayesha  stood  silent,  for  she 
also  had  dismounted,  that  the  mare  she 
rode  and  her  two  led  horses  might  graze 
with  the  others.  Indeed,  she  spoke  bat  onoe, 
saying— 

''Thou  thinkest  this  adventure  mad,  my 
Holly  ?    Say,  art  afraid  ?  " 

"  Not  with  thee  for  captain,"  I  answered. 
"  Still,  that  second  army ^" 

''Shall  melt  before  me  like  mist  before 
the  gale,"  she  replied  in  a  low  and  thrilling 
voice.  "  HoUy,  1  tell  thee  thou  sbalt  see 
things  such  as  no  man  upon  the  earth  has 
ever  seen.  Remember  my  words  when  I  horn 
the  PowBTB  and  thou  foUowest  the  rent  veil 
of  Ayesha  through  the  smitten  aqoadrons 
of  Kaloon.  Only—what  if  Atene  should 
dare  to  murder  him?  Oh,  if  she  should 
dare ! " 

"  Be  comforted,"  I  replied,  wondering 
what  she  might  mean  by  this  loosing  of  the 
Powers.  "I  think  that  she  loves  him  too 
well." 

"  I  bless  thee  for  the  words,  HoUy,  yet— 
I  know  he  will  refuse  her,  and  then  her  hate 
for  me  and  her  jealous  rage  may  overcome 
her  love  for  him.  Should  this  be  bo,  what 
will  avail  my  vengeance  ?  Eat  and  drink 
again.  Holly — nay,  I  tonch  no  food  until  I 
sit  in  the  palace  of  Kaloon — and  look  well  to 
girth  and  bridle,  for  thou  ridest  far  and  on  a 
wild  errand.  Mount  thee  on  Leo's  horee, 
which' is  swift  and  sure ;  if  it  dies,  the  goards 
will  bring  thee  others." 

I  obeyed  her  as  best  I  could,  and  once 
more  bathed  my  head  in  a  pool,  and  with  the 
help  of  Oros  tied  a  rag  soaked  in  the  lini- 
ment on  the  bruise,  after  which  I  felt  sound 
enough.  Indeed,  the  mad  excitement  of 
those  minutes  of  waiting,  and  some  fore- 
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shadowing  of  the  terrible  wonders  that  were 
about  to  befall,  made  me  forget  my  hurts. 

Now,  Avesha  was  standing  staring  up- 
wards, so  toat  although  I  could  not  see  her 
veiled  face,  I  guessed  that  her  eyes  must  be 
fixed  on  the  sky  above  the  Mountain-top. 
I  was  certain,  also,  that  she  was  concentrating 
her  fearful  will  upon  an  unknown  object,  for 
her  whole  frame  quivered  like  a  reed  shaken 
in  the  wind. 

It  was  a  very  strange  morning — cold  and 
clear,  yet  curiously  still,  and  with  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  air  such  as  precedes  a  great  fall 
of  snow,  although  for  much  snow  the  season 
was  yet  too  early.  Once  or  twice,  too,  in 
that  utter  calm,  I  thought  that  I  felt  every- 
thing shudder ;  not  the  ordinary  trembling 
of  earthquake,  however,  for  the  shuddering 
seemed  to  be  of  the  atmosphere  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  land.  It  was  as  though  all 
Nature  around  us  were  a  living  creature 
which  is  very  much  afraid. 

Following  Ayesha's  earnest  gaze,  I  per- 
ceived that  thick,  smoky  clouds  were  gathering 
one  by  one  in  the  clear  sky  above  the  Peak, 
and  that  they  were  edged,  each  of  them,  with 
a  fiery  rim.  Watching  these  fantastic  and 
ominous  clouds,  I  ventured  to  say  to  her 
that  it  looked  as  though  the  weather  would 
change — not  a  very  original  remark,  but  one 
which  the  circumstances  suggested. 

"Aye,"  she  answered,  "ere  night  the 
weather  will  be  wilder  even  than  my  heart. 
No  longer  shall  they  cry  for  water  in  Kaloon  ! 
Mount,  Holly,  mount  I  The  advance  be- 
gins 1 "  and  unaided  she  sprang  to  the  saddle 
of  the  mare  that  Oros  brought  her. 


Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  five  thousand 
horsemen,  we  moved  down  upon  the  ford. 
As  we  reached  its  brink  I  noted  that  the  two 
divisions  of  Tribesmen  were  already  entering 
the  stream  half  a  mile  to  the  right  and  left 
of  us.  Of  what  befell  them  I  can  tell  nothing 
from  observation,  although  I  learned  later 
that  they  forced  it  after  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides. 

In  front  of  us  was  gathered  the  main  body 
of  the  Khania's  army,  massed  by  regiments 
upon  the  further  bank,  while  hundreds  of 
picked  men  stood  up  to  their  middles  in  the 
water,  waiting  to  spear  or  hamstring  our 
horses  as  we  advanced. 

Now,  uttering  their  wild,  whistling  cry, 
our  leading  companies  dashed  into  the  river, 
leaving  us  upon  the  bank,  and  soon  were 
engaged  hotly  with  the  footmen  in  mid- 
streiMu,    While  this  fray  went  on,  Oros  came 


to  Ayesha  and  told  her  a  spy  had  reported 
that  Leo,  bound  in  a  two-wheeled  carriage 
and  accompanied  by  Atene,  Simbri,  and  a 
guard,  had  passed  through  the  enemy's  camp 
at  night,  galloping  furiously  towards  Kaloon. 

"Spare  thy  words — I  know  it,"  she  an- 
swered, and  he  fell  back  behind  her. 

Our  squadrons  gained  the  bank,  having 
destroyed  most  of  the  men  in  the  water,  but 
as  they  set  foot  upon  it  the  enemy  charged 
them  and  drove  them  back  with  loss.  Thrioe 
they  returned  to  the  attack,  and  ihrice  were 
repulsed  in  this  fashion.  At  length  Ayesha 
grew  impatient. 

"  They  need  a  leader,  and  I  wiU  give  them 
one,"  she  said.  "  Come  with  me,  my  Holly," 
and,  followed  by  the  main  body  of  the 
horsemen,  she  rode  a  little  way  into  the 
river,  and  there  waited  until  the  shattered 
troops  had  fallen  back  upon  us.  Oros  whis- 
pered to  me — 

"  It  is  madness !  the  Hesea  will  be  slain ! " 

"  Thinkest  thou  so  ?  "  I  answered.  "  More 
like  that  we  shall  be  slain" — a  saying  at 
which  he  smiled  a  little  more  than  usual 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  since,  for  all  his 
soft  ways,  Oros  was  a  brave  man.  Also  I 
believe  that  he  spoke  to  try  me,  knowing 
that  his  mistress  would  take  no  harm. 

Ayesha  held  up  her  hand,  in  which  there 
was  no  weapon,  and  waved  it  forwards.  A 
great  cheer  answered  that  signal  to  advance, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  this  frail,  white-robed 
woman  spoke  to  her  horse  so  that  it  plunged 
deep  into  the  water. 

Two  minutes  later,  and  spears  and  arrows 
were  flying  about  us  so  thickly  that  they 
seemed  to  darken  the  sky.  I  saw  men  and 
horses  fcJl  to  right  and  left,  but  nothing 
touched  me  or  the  white  robes  t^at  floated  a 
yard  or  two  ahead.  Five  minutes,  and  we 
were  gaining  the  further  bank,  and  there  the 
worst  fight  b^an. 

It  was  fierce  indeed,  yet  never  an  indi  did 
the  white  robes  give  back ;  and  where  they 
went,  men  would  follow  them  or  fall.  We 
were  up  the  bank,  and  the  enemy  was  packed 
about  us,  but  through  them  we  passed  slowly, 
like  a  boat  through  an  adverse  sea  that 
buffets  but  cannot  stay  it.  Yes,  further  and 
further,  till  at  last  the  lines  ahesul  grew  tliin 
as  the  living  wedge  of  horsemen  forced  its 
path  between  them — grew  thin,  broke,  and 
vanished. 

We  had  passed  through  the  heart  of  the 
host,  and  leaving  the  Tribesmen  who  followed 
to  deal  with  its  flying  fragments,  rode  on  half 
a  mile  or  so  and  mustered.  Many  were  dead 
and  more  were  hurt,  but  the  command  was 
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issued  that  all  sore-wounded  men  should  fall 
out  and  give  their  horses  to  replace  those 
that  had  been  killed. 

This  was  done,  and  presently  we  moved 
on,  three  thousand  of  us  now — not  more — 
heading  for  Ealoon.  The  trot  grew  to  a 
canter,  and  the  canter  to  a  gallop,  as  we 
rushed  forward  across  that  endless  plain,  till 
at  midday,  or  a  little  after — for  this  route 
was  far  shorter  than  that  taken  by  Leo  and 
myself  in  our  devious  flight  from  Rassen 
and  his  death-hounds — we  dimly  saw  the 
city  of  Kaloon  set  upon  its  hill. 

Now  a  halt  was  ordered,  for  here  was  a 
reser\'oir  in  which  was  still  some  water, 
whereof  the  horses  drank,  while  the  men  ate 
of  the  food  they  carried  with  them — dried 
meat  and  barley-meal.  Here,  too,  more  spies 
met  us,  who  said  that  the  great  army  of 
Atene  was  posted  guarding  the  city  bridges, 
and  that  to  attack  it  with  our  little  force 
would  mean  destruction.  But  Ayesha  took 
no  heed  of  their  words  ;  indeed,  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  hear  them.  Only  she  ordered  that 
all  wearied  horses  should  be  abandoned  and 
fr^h  ones  mounted. 

Forward  again  for  hour  after  hour,  in  per- 
fect silence  save  for  the  thunder  of  our  horses' 
hoofs.  No  word  spoke  Ayesha,  nor  did  her 
wild  escort  speak,  only  from  time  to  time  thev 
looked  over  their  shoulders  and  pointed  with 
their  red  spears  at  the  red  sky  behind. 

I  looked  also,  nor  shall  I  forget  its  aspect. 
The  dreadful,  fire-edged  clouds  had  grown 
and  gathered  so  that  beneath  their  shadows 
the  plain  lay  almost  black.  They  marched 
above  us  like  an  army  in  the  heavens,  while 
from  time  to  time  vaporous  points  shot 
forward,  thin  like  swonls,  or  massed  like 
chaiging  horse. 

Under  them  a  vast  stillness  reigned.     It 
was  as  though  the  earth  lay  dead  beneath 
:  their  pall. 

Kaloon,  lit  in  a  lurid  light,  grew  nearer. 
^The  pickets  of  the  foe  flew  homeward  before 

shaking  their  javelins,  and  their  mocking 

hter  reached  us  in  hollow  echoes.    Now 

e  saw  the  vast  array,  posted  rank  on  rank 

th  silken  banners  drooping  in  that  stirless 
ir,  flanked  and  screened  by  glittering  regi- 

nts  of  horse. 

An   embassy  approached  us,  and  at  the 
of  Ayesha's  uplifted  arm  we  halted. 

was  headed  by  a  lord  of  the  Court  whose 
I   knew.     He  pulled  rein  and  spoke 

Idly— 

'*  Listen,  Hes,  to  the  words  of  Atene.    Ere 

»w  the  stranger  lord,  thy  darling,  is  prisoner 

her  palace.    Advance,  and  we  destroy  thee 


and  thy  little  band ;  but  if  by  any  miracle  thou 
shouldst  conquer,  then  he  dies.  Get  thee 
gone  to  thy  Mountain  fastness,  and  the 
Khania  gives  thee  peace,  and  thy  people  their 
lives.  What  answer  to  the  words  of  the 
Khania  ?  " 

Ayesha  whispered  to  Oros,  who  called 
aloud — 

"There  is  no  answer.  Go,  if  ye* love  life, 
for  death  draws  near  to  you ! " 

So  they  went  fast  as  their  swift  steeds 
would  carry  them,  but  for  a  little  while 
Avesha  still  sat  lost  in  thous^ht. 

Presently  she  turned,  and  through  her 
thin  veil  I  saw  that  her  face  was  white  and 
terrible,  and  that  the  eyes  in  it  glowed  like 
those  of  a  lioness  at  night.  She  said  to  me 
— hissing  the  words  between  her  clenched 
teeth — 

"Holly,  prepare  thyself  to  look  into  the 
mouth  of  hell.  I  desired  to  spare  them  if  I 
could,  I  swear  it ;  but  my  heart  bids  me  be 
bold,  to  put  off  human  pity,  and  use  all 
my  secret  might  if  I  would  see  Leo  living. 
Holly,  I  tell  thee  they  are  about  to  murder 
him !  " 

Then  she  cried  aloud :  "  Fear  nothing, 
captains.  Ye  are  but  few,  yet  with  you  goes 
the  strength  of  ten  thousand  thousand.  Now 
follow  the  Hesea,  and,  whate'er  ye  meet,  be 
not  dismayed.  Repeat  it  to  the  soldiers, 
that,  fearing  nothing,  they  foUow  the  Hesea 
through  yonder  host  and  across  the  bridge 
and  into  the  city  of  Kaloon." 

So  the  chiefs  rode  hither  and  thither, 
crying  out  her  words,  and  the  savage  Tribes- 
men answered — 

"  Aye,  we  who  followed  through  the  water 
will  follow  across  the  plain.  Onward,  Hes, 
for  darkness  swallows  us  !  " 

Now  some  orders  were  given,  and  the  com- 
panies fell  into  a  formation  that  resembled  a 
great  wedge,  Ayesha  herself  being  its  very 
point  and  apex  ;  for  though  Oros  and  I  rode 
on  cither  side  of  her,  spur  as  we  would,  our 
horses'  heads  never  passed  her  saddle-bow. 
In  front  of  that  dark  mass  she  shone,  a  single 
spot  of  white — one  snowy  feather  on  a  black 
torrent's  breast. 

A  screaming  bugle-note — and,  like  giant 
arms,  from  the  shelter  of  some  groves 
of  trees,  curved  horns  of  cavalry  shot  out  to 
sun'ound  us,  while  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
opposing  army,  shimmering  with  spears, 
rolled  forward  as  a  wave  rolls  crowned  with 
sunlit  foam ;  and  behind  it,  line  upon  line, 
uncountable,  lay  a  surging  sea  of  men. 

Our  end  was  near.  We  were  lost,  or  so  it 
seemed. 

2  F 
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Ayesha  tore  off  her  veil  and  held  it  on 
high,  flowing  from  her  like  a  pennon,  and 
lo !  upon  her  brow  blazed  that  wide  and 
mystic  diadem  of  light  which  once  only  I  had 
seen  before. 

Denser  and  denser  grew  the  rushing  clouds 
above ;  brighter  and  brighter  gleamed  the 
unearthly  star  of  light  beneath.  Louder  and 
louder  beat  the  sound  of  the  falling  hoofs  of 
ten  thousand  horses.  From  the  Mountain- 
peak  behind  us  went  up  sudden  sheets  of 
flame  ;  it  spouted  fire  as  a  whale  spouts 
foam. 

The  scene  was  dreadful.  In  front,  the 
towers  of  Ealoon  lurid  in  a  monstrous  sunset. 
Above,  a  gloom  afi  of  an  eclipse.  Around,  the 
darkling,  sunburnt  plain.  On  it  Atene's 
advancing  army,  and  our  rushing  wedge  of 
horsemen,  destined,  it  would  appear,  to  in- 
evitable doom. 


Ayesha  let  fall  her  rein.  She  tossed  her 
arms,  waving  the  torn,  white  veil  as  though 
it  were  a  signal  cast  to  heaven. 

Instantly  from  the  churning  jaws  of  the 
unholy  night  above  belched  a  blaze  of  an- 
swering flame,  that  also  wavered  like  a  rent 
and  shaken  veil  in  the  graap  of  a  black  hand 
of  cloud. 

Then  did  Ayesha  roll  the  thunder  of  her 
might  upon  the  Children  of  Kaloon.  Then 
she  caUed,  and  the  Terror  came,  such  as  men 
had  never  seen  and,  perchance,  never  more 
will  see.  Awful  bursts  of  wind  tore  past  us, 
lifting  the  very  stones  and  soQ  before  them, 
and  with  the  wind  went  hail  and  level, 
hissing  rain  made  visible  by  the  arrows  of 
perpetual  lightnings  that  leapt  downwards 
from  the  sky  and  upwards  from  the  earth. 

It  was  as  she  had  warned  me.  It  was  as 
though  hell  had  broken  loose  upon  the  world, 
yet  through  that  hell  we  rushed  on  unharmed. 
For  always  these  furies  passed  before  us.  No 
arrow  flew,  no  javelin  was  stained.  The 
jagged  hail  was  a  herald  of  our  coming  ;  the 
levens  that  smote  and  stabbed  were  our 
sword  and  spear,  while  ever  the  hurricane 
roared  and  screamed  with  a  million  separate 
voices  which  blended  to  one  yeU  of  sound, 
hideous  and  indescribable. 

As  for  the  hosts  about  us,  they  melted  and 
were  gone. 

Now  the  darkness  was  dense,  like  to  that  of 
thickest  night ;  yet  in  the  fierce  flares  of  the 
lightnings  I  saw  them  run  this  way  and  that, 
and  amidst  the  volleying,  elemental  voices  I 
heard  their  shouts  of  horror  and  of  agony. 
I  saw  horses  and  riders  roll  confused  upon  the 


ground  ;  like  storm-drifted  leaves  I  saw  their 
footmen  piled  in  high  and  whirling  heapg, 
whUe  the  brands  of  heaven  struck  and  struck 
them  tiU  they  sank  together  and  grew  stall 

I  saw  the  groves  of  trees  bend,  shrivel  up, 
and  vanish.  I  saw  the  high  walls  of  Ksdoon 
blown  in  and  flee  away,  while  the  hooaes 
within  the  walls  took  fire,  to  go  out  beneath 
the  torrents  of  the  driving  rain,  and  again 
take  fire.  I  saw  blackness  sweep  over  ns 
with  great  wings;  and  when  I  looked,  lol 
those  wide  wings  were  flame,  floods  of  poising 
flame  that  flew  upon  the  tormented  air. 

Blackness,  utter  blackness  ;  turmoil,  doom, 
dismay !  Beneath  me  the  labouring  horse ; 
at  my  side  the  steady  crest  of  light  i^ch  sat 
on  Ayesha's  brow,  and  through  the  tumult 
a  clear,  exultant  voice  that  sang — 

"I  promised  thee  wild  weather  I  Nov, 
Holly,  dost  thou  believe  that  I  can  looee  the 
prisoned  Powers  of  the  world  ?  " 


Lc  I  all  was  past  and  gone,  and  above  x& 
shone  the  quiet  evening  sky,  and  before  as 
lay  the  empty  bridge,  and  beyond  it  the 
flaming  city  of  Ealoon.  But  the  armies  of 
Atene,  where  were  they  ?  Go,  ask  of  thoee 
great  cairns  that  hide  their  bones.  Go,  ask 
it  of  her  widowed  land. 

Yet  of  our  wild  company  of  horsemen  not 
one  was  lost.  After  us  they  galloped  teem- 
bling,  white-lipped,  like  men  who  face  to  face 
had  fought  and  conquered  Death,  bat  triam- 
phant — ah,  triumphant  I 

On  the  high  head  of  the  bridge  Ayesha 
wheeled  her  horse,  and  so  for  one  proud 
moment  stood  to  welcome  them.  At  the 
sight  of  her  glorious,  star-crowned  coun- 
tenance, which  now  her  Tribes  beheld  for  the 
first  time  and  the  last,  there  went  up  sudi  a 
shout  as  men  have  seldom  heard. 

''The  Goddess!''  that  shout  thundered. 
"  Worship  the  Goddess ! " 

Then  she  turned  her  horse^s  head  again, 
and  they  followed  on  through  the  long,  strait 
street  of  the  burning  city,  up  to  the  Palace 
on  its  crest. 

As  the  sun  set,  we  sped  beneath  its  gate- 
way. Silence  in  the  courtyard,  silence  every- 
where, save  for  the  distant  roar  of  fire  and 
the  soired  bowlings  of  the  death-hoondfi  in 
their  kennel. 

Ayesha  sprang  from  her  horse,  and  waving 
back  all  save  Ores  and  myself,  swept  through 
the  open  doors  into  the  halls  beyond. 

They  were  empty,  every  one—all  were  fled 
or  dead.  Yet  she  never  paused  or  doubted, 
but,  so  swiftly  that  we  scarce  could  foUov 


"  Ajeibft  wftved  her  > 


I,  Kod  the  knife  fell  from  Simbri'i  bud." 


her,  flitted  np  the  wide  stair  that  led  to  the 
topmost  tower.  Up,  still  up,  until  we  reached 
fix  chamber  where  had  dwelt  Simbri  the 
Shaman,  that  aame  chamber  whence  he  was 
wDDt  to  watch  his  BtaiB,  in  which  Ateae  had 
threatened  as  with  death. 
Ita  dooi'   was  Bhat  and  barred ;   still,  tu. 


Ayeeha'B  coming — yea,  before  the  mere  breath 
of  her  presence — the  iron  bolta  snapped  like 
twigs,  the  locks  flew  back,  and  inward  burst 
that  masBive  portal. 

Now  we  were  within  the  lamp-lit  chamber, 
and  this  is  what  we  saw.  Seated  in  a  chair, 
pale-faced,  bound,  yet  proud  and  defiant- 
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looking,  waa  Leo.  Over  him,  a  dagger  in  his 
withered  hand— yes,  about  to  strike,  in  the 
very  act — stood  the  old  Shaman,  and  on  the 
floor,  hard  by,  gazing  upward  with  wide-set 
eyes,  dead,  and  still  majestic  in  her  death, 
lay  Atene,  Khania  of  Kaloon. 

Ayesha  waved  her  arm,  and  the  knife  fell 
from  Simbri's  hand,  clattering  on  the  marble, 
while  in  an  instant  he  who  had  held  it  was 
smitten  to  stillness  and  became  like  a  man 
turned  to  stone. 

She  stooped,  lifted  the  dagger,  and  with  a 
swift  stroke  severed  Leo's  bonds ;  then,  as 
though  overcome  at  last,  sank  on  to  a  bench 
in  silence.  Leo  rose,  looking  about  him 
bewildered,  and  said  in  the  strained  voice  of 
one  who  is  weak  with  much  suffering — 

"But  just  in  time,  Ayesha.  Another 
second,  and  that  murderous  dog"— and  he 
pointed  to  the  Shaman — "well,  it  was  in 
time.  But  how  went  the  battle,  and  how 
camest  thou  here  through  that  awful  hurri- 
oane  ?  And,  oh,  Horace,  thank  Heaven  they 
did  not  kill  you,  after  all  1 " 

"The  battle  went  ill  for  some,"  Ayesha 
answered  ;  "  and  I  came  not  through  the 
hurricane,  but  on  its  wings.  Tell  me  now, 
what  has  befallen  thee  since  we  parted  ?  " 

"Trapped,  overpowered,  bound,  brought 
here,  told  that  I  must  write  to  thee  and  stop 
thy  advance,  or  die — refused,  of  course,  and 

then "    And  he  glanced  at  the  dead  body 

on  the  floor. 

"  And  then  ? "  repeated  Ayesha. 

"  Then  that  fearful  tempest,  which  seemed 
to  drive  me  mad.  Oh  I  if  thou  couldst  have 
heard  the  wind  howhng  round  these  battle- 
ments, tearing  off  their  stones  as  though 
they  were  dry  leaves  ;  if  thou  hadst  seen  the 
lightnings  falling  thick  and  fast  as  rain " 

"  They  were  my  messengens.  I  sent  them 
to  save  thee,"  said  Ayesha  simply. 

"Atene  said  as  much,  but  I  did  not  believe 
her.  I  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come,  that  w^as  all.  Well,  she  returned  just 
now  more  mad  even  than  I  was,  and  told  me 
that  her  people  were  destroyed,  and  that  she 
could  not  fight  against  the  strength  of  hell, 
but  that  she  could  send  me  thither,  and 
took  a  knife  to  kill  me. 

"  I  said,  *  Kill  on,'  for  I  knew  that  wher- 
ever I  went,  thou  wouldst  follow,  and  I  was 
sick  with  the  loss  of  blood  from  some  hurt  I 
had  in  that  struggle,  and  weary  of  it  all. 
So  I  shut  my  eyes,  waiting  for  the  stroke,  but 
instead  I  felt  her  lips  pressed  upon  my  fore- 
head, and  heard  her  say — 


"  *  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it.  Fare  thee  well ; 
fulfil  thou  thine  own  destiny,  as  I  fulfil  mine. 
For  this  cast  the  dice  have  fallen  against  me ; 
elsewhere  it  may  be  otherwise.  I  go  to  load 
them  if  I  may." 

"I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked.  There 
Atene  stood,  a  glass  in  her  hand — see,  it  lies 
beside  her. 

"  *  Defeated,  yet  I  win  I '  she  cried,  *  for  I 
do  but  pass  before  thee  to  prepare  the  path 
that  thou  shalt  tread,  and  to  make  ready  thy 
place  in  the  Under-world.  Till  we  meet 
again,  I  pledge  thee,  for  I  am  d^troyed. 
Ayesha's  horsemen  are  in  my  streets,  and, 
clothed  in  lightnings  at  their  head,  rides 
Ayesha's  avenging  self.' 

"So  she  drank,  and  fell  dead — ^but  now. 
Look,  her  breast  still  quivers.  Afterwards, 
that  old  man  would  have  murdered  me, 
for,  being  roped,  I  could  not  resist  him ;  but 
the  door  burst  in,  and  thou  earnest.  Spare 
him — he  is  of  her  blood,  and  he  loved  her." 

Then  Leo  sank  back  into  the  chair  where 
we  had  discovered  him  bound,  and  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  kind  of  torpor,  for  of  a  sudden 
he  grew  to  look  hke  an  old  man. 

"Thou  art  sick,"  said  Ayesha  anxiously. 
"Oros,  thy  medicine— the  draught  I  bade 
thee  bring  !     Be  swift,  I  say." 

The  priest  bowed,  and  from  some  pocket 
in  his  ample  robe  produced  a  phial  which  he 
opened  and  gave  to  Leo,  saying — 

"  Drink,  my  loi-d  ;  this  stuff  will  give  thee 
back  thy  health,  for  it  is  strong." 

"  The  stronger  the  better,"  answered  lieo. 
Then  he  took  the  draught  and  emptied  it. 

There  must  have  been  virtue  in  that 
potion  ;  at  least,  the  change  which  it  pro- 
duced in  him  was  wonderful.  Within  a 
minute  his  eyes  grew  bright  again,  and  the 
colour  returned  into  his  cheeks. 

"  Thy  medicines  are  very  good,  as  I  have 
learned  of  old,"' he  said  to  Ayesha;  "but  the 
best  of  all  of  them  is  to  see  thee  safe  and 
victorious  before  me,  and  to  know  that  I, 
who  looked  for  death,  yet  live  to  greet 
thee,  my  beloved.  There  is  food,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  board  upon  which  were  meats. 
"  Say,  may  I  eat  of  them,  for  I  starve  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  she  answered  softly,  "  eat." 

So  we  fell  to — ^yes,  we  fell  to  and  ate  even 
in  the  presence  of  that  dead  woman  who 
looked  so  royal  in  her  death ;  of  the  old 
magician  who  stood  there  powerless,  like  a 
man  petrified  ;  and  of  Ayesha,  the  wondrous 
being  that  could  destroy  an  army  with  the 
fearful  weapons  which  were  servant  to  her  will. 


{To  be  continued.) 


Things  that  Fall  from  the  Sky. 


By  WALTER   GEORGE    BBLL. 


SOME  time  ago  we  were  excited  by  news 
that  a  mess^e  had  come  to  earth 
from  Mars.  It  took  the  fonn  of  an 
aerolite,  and  dropped  conveniently  near  the 
Niden  of  Profeesor  Jeremiah  McDonald,  at 
BtQghampton,  New  York  State.  The  pro- 
fessor was  making  his  way  home  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  when,  in  a  blinding  flash  of 
light,  an  object  bnried  itself  in  the  ground 
near  him. 

On  being  dug  out,  it  proved  to  be  a 
metallic  mass 
which  had  been 
fused  by  intense 
beat.  When 
cooled  and  broken 
open,  we  were 
told,  "inside  was 
found  what  might 
have  been  a  piece 
of  metal,  on 
which  were  a 
number  of  carious 
marks  like  written 
characters"-  - 
which  characters, 
it  was  interesting 
to  lesm,  "  bore 
some  resemblance 
to  Egyptian  hand- 
writmg." 

Mara  is  our 
neighbouring 
world.  A  popu- 
lar belief  has 
grown  np  in  the  ''■"''■  °' 

existence   of    in- 
telligent beings  on  Mars.     So  here,  indeed, 
was  a  mess^e  from  Mars  I 

A  delightful  story,  certainly ;  but  attempts 
to  read  this  "  message  "  can  only  be  so  much 
time  wasted.  It  was  the  "metal  inside" 
which  racked  the  brains  of  the  Yankee 
reporter,  and  suggested  to  him  that  the  mes- 
tagt!  had  been  wrapped  by  careful  Martians 
in  a  casing  of  another  metal,  black  in  colour ; 
but  both  are  one  and  the  same.  A  black 
oasin^,  or  rind,  is  common  to  all  aerolites, 
and  IB  created  by  fusion  of  the  surface  by 
the  intense  heat  set  up  by  friction  with  our 
atmosphere,  as  the  aerolite  dashes  through  to 
earth.    As  to  the  "  message  "  in  unieadable 


hieroglyphics,  figures  of  the  kind  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  largely  due  to  crystallisa- 
tion. 

Overleaf  is  a  drawing  of  an  aerolite  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  &)uth  Kensington.     It 
fell  at  Victoria  West,  Cape  Colony,  in  1862, 
but  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Lazarus  Fletcher,  F.R.S., 
the  distinguished  mineralogist  who  has  care 
of  the  fine  collection,  would  be  much  as- 
tonished if  you  suggested  to  him  that  it  was 
a  message  to  the  Kaffirs  from  another  world. 
We  are  an  un- 
believing  people. 
Until    lie    early 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  idea  that 
stones  could   fall 
from  the  clear  sky 
was     generally 
scoffed   at.     His- 
tory ia  full   of 
records   of    these 
mysterious  visi- 
tants.   Travellers 
and    missionaries 
brought    home 
from  Mexico, 
from  China,  from 
Africa,   from 
India,    traditions 
of    sacred   stones 
which  were  wor- 
shipped by  super- 
stitious   natives 
because,  they  said, 
sTTRiA,  OH  JULY  Bi,  1868.  tijcy    had    come 

from  the  heavens, 
and  often  the  good  men  laboured  in  vain  to 
convince  them  of  their  error, 

A  Mogul  emperor  had  a  knife,  a  dagger, 
and  a  sword  fasnioned  out  of  a  mass  of  iron 
which  fell  at  Jullunder,  in  the  Punjab,  in 
1620.  The  Court  poet  went  into  rhapsodies 
over  the  event,  as  an  exumple  of  his  master's 
world  -  subduing  authority.  A  blackened 
stone  which  fell  from  the  skies  ia  to  this  day 
revered  by  Moslems  as  one  of  their  holiest 
relics,  and  is  preserved  at  Mecca,  built  into  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  central  sanctuary, 
the  Kaaba.  Such  travellcis'  tales,  when  first 
told,  raised  only  the  incredulous  smile. 
Native  veneratiou  for  the  "heaven  stones" 
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takes,  at  times,  a  severely  practical  turn,  as 
this  little  story  tells.  A  stone  fell  in  1855 
on  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar.  It  was 
picked  up  by  some  children  herding  cattle, 
and  all  the  tribe  gathered  to  anoint  it  with 
oil  and  ornament  it  with  stufPs  and  pearls, 
as  a  true  divinity  come  from  heaven.  The 
missionary's  warnings  were  unheeded.  One 
day  the  warlike  Massai  attacked  the  tribe 
and  slaughtered  them ;  whereupon  the  sur- 
vivors lost  faith  in  their  fetish  and  sold  it  to 
a  European  trader,  and  it  now  reposes  in 
the  Munich  Museum. 

It  was  the  fall  of  an  aerolite  near  the 
village  of  Wold  Newton,  on  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  just  over  a  century  ago,  which  helped 
to  rouse  the  scientific  world  from  its  pre- 
vailing unbelief.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
December  13th,  1795,  in  misty  weather, 
thunder  and  lightning  being  at  a  distance, 
suddenly  there  came  a  noise  like  an  explosion. 
George  Sawden,  a  carpenter,  was  passing 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  where  the 
aerolite  fell  to  earth.  John  Shipley,  a  farm 
servant,  was  so  near  that  he  was  struck  by 
some  of  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the  stone  as 
it  plunged 
into  the 
ground.  It 
excavated  a 
hole  nineteen 
inches  deep 
and  more 
than  three 
feet  in  dia- 
meter, and 
was  found 
embedded 
fast  in  the 
chalk  rock. 

Some     of        METEORITE   IN   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

those     who 

witnessed  the  fall,  anxious  for  a  plausible 
explanation,  spread  the  tale  that  it  was  a 
cannon-ball  shot  by  a  shipload  of  French 
giants,  who  were  supposed  to  have  landed 
to  invade  the  island.  Others,  attending 
sheep  on  the  farms,  who  had  seen  the 
stone  moving  down  the  clouds  aa  it  passed 
from  the  sea-coast,  made  haste  to  the  top 
of  their  church  tower  at  Reighton  to  watch 
where  it  came  to  earth.  Two  sons  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wold  Newton  heard  the  aerolite 
whizz  over  their  heads,  and  they  were  among 
the  first  on  the  spot  where  it  fell. 

This  aerolite,  which  is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  man's  head,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  has  a  black,  vitrified 
surface,  with  marks  which  denote  its  having 


been  exposed  to  the  action  of  intense  heaL 
Visitors  to  Bridlington  Quay  who  care  to 
take  a  ten-mile  walk  may  find  the  spot 
where  the  aerolite  fell,  easily  identified  by  a 
column  of  brick,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription :-         „ 

xlSRE 

on  this  spot,  December  13th,  1795, 

fell  from  the  atmosphere 

An  Extraordinary  Stonb. 

In  breadth  28  inches. 

In  length  30  inches, 

and 

Whose  weight  was  56  pounds. 

This  Column 

was  erected  by 

Edmund  Topham. 

1799. 

This  Mr.  Topham,  who  has  thus  immor- 
talised himself, 
nearly  had  one  of 
his  chimneys 
knocked  ofiF  by 
the  fall. 

Another  famoQB 
stone  fell  at 
Rowton,  Shrop- 
shire,  on  the 
afternoon  of  April 
20th,  1876,  imder 
very  similar 
circumstances.  A 
strange,  rambling 
noise,  followed  by 
a  startling  explosion,  was  heard  among  the 
villages  over  a  lai^e  area  eight  or  nine  miles 
north  of  the  Wrekin.  The  stone  was  not  seen 
to  fall,  but  about  half  an  hour  later  a  fanner 
noticed  that  the  ground  in  one  of  his  grass 
fields  had  been  disturbed.  Probing  a  hole 
in  the  soil  with  his  stick,  he  alighted  upon 
the  aerolite,  still  warm,  about  eighteen  ind^ 
below  the  surface.  Some  men  working  in  a 
neighbouring  field  had  heard  it  whizz  by. 

The  Rowton  stone  is  not  a  large  mass, 
weighing  but  seven  and  three-qnarter  pounds, 
but  it  is  remarkable  for  being  composed  of 
almost  pure  iron.  The  Duke  of  Clevcdand, 
upon  whose  property  it  descended,  presented 
the  stone  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  last  stone  that  fell  in  the  United 
Kingdom  came  down  at  Crumlin,  a  villa^ 
ten  miles  from  Belfast,  on  September  ISlSi. 
1902.  The  British  Association  was  in  sessiofl 
at  Belfast  at  the  time,  and  great  was 
the  interest  which  the  fall  occasioned. 
Mr.  Fletcher  secured  the  stone  for  the 
British  Museum,  where  anyone  may  see  it 
to-day.    The  aerolite  penetrated  the  soO  to 
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ft  depth  of  eighteen  iDchcfl,  when  it  stmck  a 
larger  terrestrial  stone  lying  there,  which 
Blajed  its  descent,  and  donbtless  is  re- 
BponBJble  for  the  crack  which  goes  half-way 
uroi^h  it.  Bright  particles  of  metal  and 
iron  alloy  fleck  the  stony  material  of  which 
this  aerolite  is  mostly  composed.  Its  weight 
is  9  lb.  Si  oz. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  occnpy  such  a 
small  portion  of  the  world's  surface  that  it 
is  not  snrprising  that  of  onr  national  collec- 
tion, representing  nearly  five  hnndred  aerolites 
and  meteoritic  irons,  bat  some  half-dozen 
were  netted  at  home.  A  picture  on  an 
earlier  page,  taken  by  kind  permission  from 
Dr.Phipaon's  "Meteors,  Aerolites,  and  Falling 
Stars"  (Lovell,  Reeve  and  Co.),  illustrates 
Uie  descent  of  an  aerolite  in  Stjria,  and  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  it  was  drawn  immediately 
after  the  fall,  at  the  instance  of  three  observers, 
riiown  wildly  geaticnlating  in  the  foregronnd, 
who  witnessed  this  remarkable  occnrrence. 

Althongb  the  aerolite  came  down  in  snch  a 
fine  streak  of  light,  it  was  a  very  small  one, 
weighing  only  a  few  ounces.  It  vras  seen  to 
fall  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  of 
Jnly  Stst,  1859,  by  three  inhabitants  of  the 
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bonig  of  Montpreis.  A  whizzing  or  hissing 
noise  accompanied  the  fall,  which  terminated 
in  a  slight  detonation.  All  three  men  ran  to 
the  spot  where  the  object  fell,  and  found  a 
small  cavity  in  the  soil,  from  which  they 
eitricated  three  small  meteoric  stones  the 
size  of  nnts,  and 
quantity  of  black  powder. 
For  five  or  six  seconds  , 
the  stones  continued  to  i 
glow  with  heat,  and  for  I 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  could  not 
be  touched  without  burn- 
ing the  hand. 

It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  worship  of  stones 
which  fell  from  the  skies 
wap  the  earliest  form  of 
idolatry.  In  Eastern  lands 
such  stones  are  still  oh- 
jectA  of  special  veneration. 

Eastern  f  ears  and  super- 
stitions have,  at  times, 
caused  terrible  trouble  to 
scientific  men.  A  fidl  of 
an  aerolite  in  an  Indian 
jungle  was  actually  ob- 
served  by  a  mild  Hindu.  "4_ 
The  stone  was  there,  its 
meteoritic  character  was 
undoubted ;  bnt  between 
fright  at  the  noise  its  fall 
made,  and  the  danger 
which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  narrowly  escaped,  ^^^^'^ 
the  man  could  tell  nothing  mo.-i. 

coherent  about   it.      Of 
one  thing  only  he  was  sure— that  it  had 
hunted    him   through    the   jungle  for  two 
honrs  before  it  fell  to  earth  ! 

Many  stones  must  fall  into  the  sea.  Sailors 
have  described  their  weird  appearance  in  the 
night  watches,  but,  unfortunately,  the  trail  of 
the  sea-serpent  is  over  all  salt-water  yams, 
and  they  get  discredited.  One  such  faU  may 
be  quoted  here,  because  it  was  near  at  home 
— at  Dover,  December  17th,  1852,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  naval  officer,  Lieutenant 
Higginson. 

"At  three  minutes  past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  writes,  "  the  meteor  having  spanned 
the  channel  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  upon  ap- 
proaching the  land,  evidently  throwing  off 
portions  of  its  snbstance  as  it  passed  through 
the  atmosphere  with  a  terrific  rushing  noise, 
the  nuclens  suddenly  exploded  with  a  report 
similar  to  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder.  The 
great  body  of  the  meteorite  seemed  to  fall 
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into  the  water,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
laud — as  indicated  b;  a  vast  volume  of  spray 
which  roee  foaming  in  the  distance,"  Some 
fragments  of  the  exploded  aerolite  were 
picked  np  along  the  sea-heach, 

Oa  February  10th.  189fi,  an  aerohte 
exploded  over  Madrid.  It  ap[)earcd  at 
9.29  a.m.,  in  broad  sunshine — a  vivid  glare 
of  blinding  light,  followed  immediately  by  a 
loud  report.  Many  windows  were  broken  by 
concussion,  a  wall  at  one  of  the  Embassies 
collapsed,  women  shrieked  and  fainted,  and 
men  fell  on  their  knees  in  the  street,  praying 
that  the  Divine  wrath  might  be  diverted 
from  the  city.  Pieces  were  afterwards  picked 
up  of  the  aerolite,  which  is  believed  to  have 
burst  at  n  height  of  some  fifteen  miles  above 
the  city. 

Thus  there  is  actual  danger  to  life  from 
Bky-falla,  but  so  small  are  the  risks  that  they 
do  not  give  promise  of  profitable  insnraTice 
business.     Ancient  Chinese  records  mention 

a  catastrophe  cansed  by  an 

aerolite    on    January    lith, 
616  B.C.,  which  broke  several 

chariots  and  killed  ten  men. 

Of  still  greater  antiquity  is  a 

reference  in  the  tenth  chapter 

of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  where 

we  read  that  during  the  flight 

of  the  Ganaanites,  after  the 

battle  of  Qibeon,  great  stones 

were  cast  down  from  heaven, 

80  that  there  were  more  slain 

by  them  than  by  the  sword. 

In    the    ordinary  acceptance 

this  would  refer  to  a  snower 

of  meteoritic  stones,  though 

the   Biblical  text  may  point 

rather  to  a  prolonged  shower 

of     large     hailstones.      The 

Talmnd  has  a  pretty  legend 

of  a  plague  of  hailstones  in 

E^ypt,  which,  as  they  touched 

the  ground,  burst  into  flames. 

There  was  a  fall  of  stones  in 

London  on  May  18th,  1680, 

but  all  trace  of  them  has  been 

lost. 
A  curiously  quaint  account 

of  a  sky-fall  at  Hatford,  near 

Oxford,  on  April  9th,  1628, 

is  contained  in  a  rare  tract  in 

the    British    Museum.     The 

writer,  whose  fancy  is  clearly 

inspired   by  terror,  describes 

the  "furious  tearing  of  the 

Ayre,"  wherein  it  appeared  to 

him  that  "  the  whole  order  of 


this  thunder  carried  a  kind  of  majesticall 
state  with  it,  for  it  maintayned  (to  the 
affrighted  Beholder's  seeming)  the  fashioD 
of  a  fought  Battaile.  It  beg^  thus : — First 
for  an  onset  went  off  one  great  Cannon  as  it 
were  of  thunder  above  like  a  warning  peece 
to  the  rest  that  were  to  follow.  Then  a 
little  while  after  was  heard  a  second ;  and 
BO  by  degrees  a  third  untill  the  number  of 
twenty  was  discharged  in  verv  good  order 
though  in  very  great  terror.  In  some  little 
distance  of  time  after  this  was  audibly  heard 
the  sonnd  of  a  Drum  beating  a  Betreate." 
Of  course  the  stone  fell  to  the  ground — an 
aerolite  undoubtedly. 

Though  we  have  no  recent  record  of  life 
having  been  taken  by  an  aerolite,  it  is  told 
by  PetruB  Martyr,  an  old  ecclesiastic,  that  a 
monk  was  killed  by  an  immense  fall  of  stones 
at  Crema,  not  far  from  Milan,  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  Sheep,  binJs,  and  even 
fish  were  killed  by  this  fall.   In  1650,  another 
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monk,  near  Milan,  lost  bis  life.  During  tlie 
explorationa  of  South-Weatern  AuBtralia  in 
1S70,  a  ^m-tree  was  found  Ijing  acroiw  the 
path,  which  had  been  cut  in  two  by  an 
aerolite.     The  stone  was  near  bv. 

Life  iteelf,  according  to  a  daring  specula- 
tion by  Ixird  Kelvin,  our  great  scientist,  may 
hare  been  brouglitto  the  world  by  an  aerolite. 
Aa  we  do  not  know  what  life  is,  this  is  a 
theory  hard  to  disprove. 

Stones  have  fallen  from  the  sky  in  all  ages. 
What  are  they  ?  Whence  do  they  come  ? 
No  new  element  nnknown  to  the  World's 
crust  has  been  found  in  aerolites  proper, 
hard  agglumcratioas  of  rocky  matter  bearing 


metallic  crystals,  or  in  meteorites, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  iron, 
with  a  percentage  of  nickel, 
which  take  a  bright,  steely  polish. 
About  thirty  terrestrial  elements 
in  all  have  been  identified,  but 
the  compoaitioQ  of  these  stones 
differa  from  anything  fonnd  on 
earth.  They  more  closely  re- 
semble volcanic  prodncts  thrown 
lip  from  great  depths  in  the  earth 
than  anything  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

In  early  days,  scientific  men 
easily  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  so-called  "heaven  stones" 
were  mere  ordinary  stones  on  the 
earth's  surface,  which  had  been 
stnick  by  lightning. 

Then,  aa  evidence  of  celestial 
falls  accumulated,  men  looked 
further  afield  and  tnrned  to  the 
moon.  We  were  invit«d  to  regard 
the  lanar  volcanoes  aa  continually 
showering  down  a  rain  of  stones 
on  earth.  Unfortunately  for  this 
idea,  there  is  not  an  atom  of 
evidence  that  lunar  volcanoes  are 
active.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
they  are  fragments  of  a  lost 
satellite  of  the  earth.  Sir  Robert 
Ball  has  suggested  that  the 
aerolites  may  be  fn^menta  which 
long  ages  ago  were  shot  out  of 
immense  volcanoes  at  that  time 
existing  on  earth,  and  have  ever 
since  been  wandering  lonesomely 
round  the  sun. 

We  may  have  to  go  yet  farther 

back   than   the  age  of  this  old 

world   to  find,  at   last,   whence 

n  of  Mtart.        the  aerolites  sprang.     A  recent 

theory  bids  ns  regard   them  as 

the  original  matter  out  of  which 

worlds  are  evolved,  the  material  of  which  the 

solar  system  and  tlie  great  sun  itself  were 

fashioned. 

It  is  some  matter  for  wonderment  that 
these  flying  stonea  should  ever  reach  the 
earth.  Aerolites  pass  with  enormous  speed 
across  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  when 
approaching  from  a  contrary  direction  to  our 
earth's  path,  would  hardly  survive  the  shock 
with  our  atmosphere  ;  but  where  stone  and 
earth  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  the 
shock  will  be  much  minimised.  As  the  aero- 
lite falls,  ite  speed  is  still  further  reduced  as 
it  passes  through  the  ever-thickening  atmo- 
spheric strata,  until  finally  it  descends  to  earth 
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at  a  compamtively  Blow  pace.  Some  stooes 
fell  at  Hessle,  in  Sweden,  on  January  Ist, 
1869,  on  ice  which  waa  only  a  few  inches 
thick,  but  their  force  waa  insufficient  to  break 
it,  and  thej  rebounded  off  without  injury 
either  to  the  ice  or  to  themselves. 

The  sharp,  angular  fomi  of  the  stones 
which  reach  the  earth,  and   their  peculiar 


stmctnre,  seem  to  suggest  that  th^  are  frag- 
ments torn  from  a  lai^r  mass.  They  bring 
ns  no  evidence  of  living  beings  outside  onr  own 
world,  nor  any  form  of  animal  or  vegetable 
existence.  Nor  do  they  strnctunilly  present 
the  conditions  which  would  be  expected  in 
any  world  where  air  and  water  played  a  pro- 
minent part.  One  sure  messi^e  they  bring 
—of  the  intense  cold  of  stellar  space. 

Though  an  aerolite's  surface  is  fused  by 
heat  as  it>  plunges  through  onr  atmosphere, 
the  interior  remains  very  cold,  A  laige  fr^- 
ment  which  fell  in  moist  earth  at  Dhunnsalii, 
in  India,  in  1860,  was  found  coated  with  ice. 
Among  the  constituents  of  a  stone  which  fell 
at  KtBsnoslobodsh,  in  Siberia,  September  4th, 
1887,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  were  minute 
diamond  crystals. 

To  a  fall  from  the  sky  the  Eskimos  of 
Greenland  for  generations  owed  the  iron 
supply  they  used  for  knives  and  hM^xjon- 
h^B.  Sir  John  Ross,  in  1818,  discovered 
a  tribe  living  in  the  inhospitable  region  of 
Gape  York,  and,  what  waa  more  remarkable, 
found  them  to  be  in  possesaion  of  bone  im- 
plements with  cutting  edges  of  iron,  a  metal 
unknown  in  Greenland.  The  Eskimos  told 
him  that  the  metal  waa  obtained  from  certain 
mysterious  "  iron  mountiiins."  Ross  searched 
for  the  mountains,  as  did  every  subeequenb 
expedition  which  passed,  but  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  their  secret  waa  kept. 


Lieutenant  Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  waa 
the  first  white  man  to  set  eyes  on  them, 
and  found  them  to  be,  as  he  had  expected, 
not  "mountains,"  hut  immense  masses  oi 
meteoritic  iron.  On  a  little  island  off  the 
eastern  coast,  a  friendly  Eskimo  guided  him 
to  where  the  three  masses  lay.  The  simple 
natives  have  a  legend  of  their  celestial  arigin, 
according  to  which  they  were  originally  sn 
Eskimo  woman,  with  her  dog  and  tent,  vba 
had  been  hurled  from  heaven  for  some  im- 
propriety, and  fell  in  that  region. 

The  largest  mass,  the  "tent,"  measaringaB 
it  does  twelve  feet  by  six  feet,  is  the  largest 
meteorite  in  the  world,  and  weighs  some 
ninety  tons.  It  was  brought  home  by  Peary 
to  America,  where  the  threj  "iron  monntaina" 
have  now  been  transplanted.  All  three  bear 
marks  of  scorings  where  the  Eskimos  have 
beaten  off  the  soft  iron  with  stones,  to  nse  for 
their  harpoons  and  knives,  and  they  are 
evidently  of  common  origin.  No  doubt  ia 
entertained  of  their  meteoritic  character,  and 
they  must  be  of  great  antiquity. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  aerolite  which  fell  on 
an  American  farm.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
ground  landlord,  because  the  lease  reservw) 
to  him  all  minerals  and  metals  on  the  land. 
The  tenant  retained  it  on  the  acore  that  it 
was  not  on  the  land  when  the  lease  waa  made. 
The  landlord  then  demanded  it  as  flying  game. 
The  tenant  retorted  that  it  had  neither  wings 
nor  feathers  to  fly,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
it  as  ground  game.  While  the  dispute  »ged, 
the  Revenue  officei^  seized  the  aerolite  as  an 
article  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  without  paying  duty.  The  writer 
does  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  story. 


nAIN,  rala,  go  away,  come  again  another  day. 
*>      Little  BIflle  waaU  to  playt 
What's  the  reason,  do  you  s'pose,  that  It  has  to  rain  ? 
I've  been  flattening  my  nose  up  asalnst  the  pane 
For  about  an  hour  or  so,  begging  for  the  rain  to  go. 

In  the  attic  It's  no  fun  'thout  the  other  boys. 

I  get  counting,  one  by  one,  every  tingle  noise ; 

And  the  rain-drops,  when  they  strike,  sound  so  kinder  solemnlike. 

I  just  wait  In  this  one  place,  wishing  It  would  pass. 
Watching  all  the  rain-drops  race  down  across  the  glass. 
See  each  big  one,  when  It  runs,  gobble  all  the  little  ones 

Rain,  rain,  go  aw^— wish  you'd  come  at  night. 

Quess  you  knew  I'd  plans  to-day,  and  you  came  for  spite. 

5eems  zlf  just  the  days  It  pours  I  most  want  to  be  outdoors  I 
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THE   ARCHBISHOP'S    EXPERIMENT. 


By  W.   a.  M.   GOODE.' 


'  ASSURE   you,"   said 

the  Evangelist, "  it  ia 
the  most  stupendous 
scheme  of  practical 
Christianity  that  ever 
was  au^;ested." 

For  several  hours 
the  three  great 
Christian  leaders  of 
America  had  been 
threshing  out  the  best  methods  by  which  to 
deal  with  the  appalling  spread  of  materialism. 
Their  meeting  was  a  sequel  to  a  "  good  govern- 
ment" demonstration  in  New  York,  at  which 
all  had  fonnd  themselves  on  the  same 
platform.  In  dogma  they  were  antitheses 
personified.  They  were  now  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  Archbishop  Wales,  the  most 
unflinching  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates. 
The  Bishop  of  Westchester,  for  years  the 
representative  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  contentedly  smoked 
his  host's  cigare.  The  last  of  the  trio  was 
the  Evangelist,  Dr.  Martin,  whose  utterances 
had  larger  circulation  than  those  of  any 
preacher  on  earth.  The  air  was  thick  with 
tobacco  smoke  and  religion. 

"The  most  stupendous  scheme  of  Christi- 
anity," originated  with  Archbishop  Wales. 
Half  banteringly  he  said  to  the  Evangelist— 
"  You  '  use '  the  Press  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  politician.  You  manage  to  secure 
for  your  views  and  sermons  a  better  andience 
than  is  granted  to  the  best  speeches  in  Con- 
gress. You  encourage  the  interviewer.  I 
treat  him  with  passive  endurance  and  palpable 
fear,  while  the  Bishop  of  Westchester  has  no 
hesitation  in  giving  him  the  coldest  of  cold 
shoulders.  And  in  this  we  are  both  at  fault, 
for  it  is  a  truism  that  the  Press  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  levers  in  affecting  national 
character  and  opinion.  Yet  vou,  with  all 
your  worldly  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the 
Press— have  you  ever  attempted  to  treat  it 
internally  ? " 
"  Explain,"  said  the  Evangelist. 
"  I  mean  this.  Have  TOU  ever  tried  so  to 
influence  a  reporter  or  other  newspaper  man 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  print  what  you 
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consider  might  do  good,  not  for  the  sake  of 
news  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christianity?" 

The  Evangelist's  mouth  was  drawn  to  its 
lowest  corners.  He  paused,  recallmg  many 
incidents  of  a  public  career.  Then  he  raid 
somewhat  sharply  :  "  No,  I  have  treated 
reporters  and  editors  as  means  towuds  tat 
end.  I  have  taken  no  chances  with  my 
means.  I  have  been  satisfled  with  the  resalt. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  have  had  no  time  to 
consider  the  motive  of  my  ^ent." 

"  In  other  words,"  rejoined  the  Archbishop, 
"yon  have  treated  what  is  notoriously  a 
worldly  institution  in  a  worldly  way,  1 
suppose,  if  it  were  necessary,  you  stood  your 
man  a  drink?"  The  Evangelist  made  a 
motion  of  dissent,  "  Even  so,"  resumed  the 
Archbishop,  "you  have  made  no  effort  to 
tackle  the  vital  part  of  the  problem.  Yon 
have  done  more  than  any  man  to  fill  the 

fipers  with  Christian  literature  ;  you  put  the 
ishop  and  myself  to  shame  in  that  respect; 
yet,  practical  as  you  are,  you  have  only  been 
operating,  so  to  speak,  on  the  fringes  of 
practicability.  How,  for  instance,  does  the 
politician  go  to  work  P  He  is  not  coDlenl 
with  '  using '  the  Press.  He  owns  it  He 
either  buys  a  paper,  or  sees  that  it  is  con- 
trolled or  represented  by  men  who,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  hold  the  same  poliliol 
opinions  as  he  does  himself.  His  main 
objective  is  the  Press.  He  must  have  in  its 
certain  proportion  of  support.  It  is  vital  (o 
the  success  of  his  party.  And  why,"  con- 
tinued the  Archbishop,  raising  h^  voice, 
banging  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  speaking 
with  ever-increasing  earaestneBS,  "  should  we 
— or  yon — be  content  U)  do  less  than  the 
politician  F  We  send  missionaries  alutud  to 
convert  the  heathen,  and  occupy  oureelves  U 
home  b^  denouncing  the  immorahty  and 
materialism  of  our  papers.  Let  us  send 
missionaries  to  our  Press.  Let  ns  concentrate 
our  efforts  upon  what  we  all  acknowledge 
to  be  the  most  powerful  factor  in  dauj 
life.  Let  us  fill  the  newspaper  offices  witli 
spiritually  minded  men,  bo  whom  we  am 
appeal,  as  the  politician  appeals  to  his  IQU 
in  the  same  position.  Let  the  newspaper 
be  subservient  to  Christianity.  At  present, 
Christianity  is  subservient  to  the  newspaper!" 
The  Bishop  of  Weetchester  advised  in 
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indiTidnal  experiment.    The  Evangelist  sng-  Now,  the  manning  editor  had  dioed  several 

ge«ted   a  name.     And  the  resnlt  of  their  times  vith  the  Bishop  of  Westchester,  and 

combined  efforts  was  that  Theodore  Yandnzer,  wished  to  dine  again  ;  so  when  be  read  the 

a  gradnat«  of  Yale,  presented  bimtielf  to  the  very  argent  request  to  give   the  bearer  a 

managing  editor  of  the  New  York  ChronicU.  position  on  hie  suiff,  he  treated  it  with  more 
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than  usual  courtesy,  and  wrote  to  the  city 
editor  a  non-committal  note,  asking  bim  to 
do  what  he  could.  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  any  course  of  action  to  the 
city  editor,  because  that  gentleman  happened 
to  be  a  particular  friend  of  the  proprietor, 
and  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  a  power  on  the 
paper  than  the  managing  editor  himself. 
However,  the  city  editor,  not  having  rheu- 
matism that  afternoon,  was  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  Vanduzer — tne  Evangelist's 
nominee  had  a  fresh  and  open  countenance, 
and  was  well  dressed — ^and  after  hearing  that 
he  had  done  "general  work"  on  both  the 
Albany  Cornier  and  Schenectady  Gazette^ 
took  him  on  probation  and  gave  him  the 
vacant  place  of  "  Emergency  Man." 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  Vanduzer's  con- 
scientiousness to  divulge  the  fact  that  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Emergency  Man 
without  the  faintest  idea  of  its  duties.  Such 
a  creature  did  not  exist  within  the  limits  of 
lus  Albany  and  Schenectady  experience.  But, 
after  all,  he  could  write  a  fair  story,  and  had 
tried  his  hand  at  "copy-reading";  moreover, 
the  overwhelming  righteousness  of  his  motive 
in  seeking  an  etUree  to  the  Chronicle  fully 
atoned  for  his  failure  to  mention  his  inci- 
dental ignorance. 

He  came  down  at  seven  o'clock  the  next 
evening  and  asked  to  see  the  night  city 
editor.  Mr.  Hams  was  sitting  in  his  shirt 
and  trousers  before  a  desk  piled  high  with 
"  copy." 

"  Mr.  Brussels,  the  city  editor,  told  me  to 
report  to  you  for  the  emei^ency  trick,"  said 
Vanduzer  meekly. 

No  answer.  The  statement  was  repeated. 
From  a  long  table  near  by,  one  or  two  heads 
were  raised  from  the  "hard  copy"  and 
"  flimsy "  that  was  being  rapidly  "  boiled 
down"  for  the  next  morning's  ChronkU, 
The  boy — for  this  Emergency  Man  was  little 
more — shifted  uneasily  from  one  leg  to  the 
other.  Once  more  he  addressed  Mr.  Harris, 
this  time  with  result,  for  the  figure,  bent  with 
years  of  burrowing,  suddenly  straightened 
itself  out  into  the  back  of  the  chair  and, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  the  new  man.  said — 

"  Then  why  the  blazes  don't  you  sit  down 
at  your  desk  ? " 

It  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  was  a 
beginning.  Before  the  night  was  over, 
Vanduzer  discovered  that  to  be  Emergency 
Man  signified  taking  over  the  telephone 
long  stories  that  never  appeared  in  print, 
rushing  out  to  a  fire  that  only  burned  up 
seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of  property,  to 
say  nothing  of  re-editing  several  stories  for 


which  a  maudlin  copy-reader  had  been 
unable  to  devise  headlines.  And,  after  this, 
Vanduzer  sat  on  the  steps  of  a  millionaire's 
house,  waiting  for  the  millionaire  to  die. 
The  other  Emergency  Men,  sitting  on  the 
same  steps,  told  him  that  this  was  "  a  dead 
easy  death-watch." 

Dawn  was  breaking  over  Fifth  Avenue 
when  a  hilarious  voice  addressed  the  recum- 
bent figures  on  the  great  steps  and  inquired  if 
one  Vanduzer  were  there.  The  posaesBor  of 
the  name  answered  gladly,  for  it  was  a 
Chronicle  man  come  to  relieve  him.  Refuaing 
a  proffered  drink,  Vanduzer  stumbled  into  an 
elevated  train,  retraced  his  way  wearily  in 
broad  daylight,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  he  told  the  Bishop  of  Westcheater 
late  the  same  afternoon  that  he  failed  to  see 
what  Christian  aspect  he  could  inject  into 
such  work  as  had  fallen  to  his  lot  the  previous 
night,  the  Bishop  patted  him  on  the  beck 
and  said  sagely — 

"  Wait,  my  boy,  wait  I  The  opportunity 
will  come.  You  are  doing  what  we  so  much 
need — driving  in  the  thin  end  of  the  practical 
wedge." 

For  all  that,  the  Bishop  was  sorely  puzzled. 
The  idea  of  a  newspaper  "  death-watch  "  was 
hard  to  reconcile  with  decency,  let  alone  with 
Christianity.  And,  indeed,  he  did  not  see 
that  a  cultured  Christian  gentleman  could 
utilise  his  qualities  to  much  purpose  bj 
writing  out  a  telephoned  account  of  an 
arrest  at  Coney  Island,  or  reporting  a  seventy- 
five-dollar  fire  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  waste-paper  basket."  He  asked  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  Evangelist,  with  scaroely 
concealed  pity  for  the  Bishop's  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  the  world,  told  him  he  was 
delighted  with  the  mi^ionary's  initial  suooeas. 
"  You  see,"  observed  the  Evangehst,  "  to  be 
of  practical  use,  one  has  first  to  become 
practical.  Vanduzer  is  having  splendid 
opportunity." 

The  Bishop  remembered  tlus  phrase  and 
carefully  wrote  it  to  Vanduzer,  forgetting  to 
give  credit. 

The  Archbishop,  meanwhile,  was  absorbed 
in  the  preparation  of  a  lengthy  report  to 
Rome  dealing  exhaustively  with  his  attempt 
"to  storm  the  citadel  of  materialism  and 
unbelief — ^namely,  the  American  Press," 
Many  times  a  dav  he  r^retted  that  he  had 
agreed  to  limit  the  experiment  to  one  num. 
He  had  faith  in  Vanduzer,  but  there  were  m 
many  opportunities,  and  such  interesung 
examples  might  so  quickly  be  provided  to 
bear  out  his  theory.  However,  the  Arch- 
bishop had  entered  into  a  compact,  and  he 
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kept  his  energy  within  the  bounds  of  theory 
and  reports  to  Rome. 

Vanduzer  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  fanatic. 
Through  Yale  and  his  brief  newspaper  career 
he  had  maintained  a  firm,  simple  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God  and  a  constant  desire  to 
improve  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  He 
had  had  his  Sunday-school  class  at  his  home 
in  Albany,  and  he  had  even  spoken  at 
meetings,  but  he  was  a  ratthng  full-back  and 
by  no  means  a  bad  pitcher.  The  selection 
of  a  man  with  so  little  of  aggressive  religion 
in  his  composition  was  only  another  instance 
of  that  excellent  judgment  of  human  nature 
which  had  made  the  Evangelist  successful. 

The  evolution  of  the  Emergency  Man 
into  a  permanent,  normal  member  of  a  daily 
newspaper  staff  is  not  a  wildly  exciting 
experience.  In  Vanduzer's  case  it  was 
accomplished  with  unusual  rapidity,  for  Ames, 
one  of  the  Star  Men,  after  taking  a  drink 
cure,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  entire 
staff,  coming  down  to  the  office  regularly  for 
two  weeks,  went  home  one  morning  drunk, 
and  died.  Into  his  shoes  stepped  Vanduzer. 
He  had  shown  no  little  adaptability  in 
twisting  "  dead  stories  "  into  "  live  matter," 
and,  moreover,  had  proved  himself  exception- 
ally willing  and  pleasant-natured.  The 
contempt  he  at  first  felt  for  the  men  on  the 
desk  of  the  Chronicle  and  for  the  meretricious 
method  of  "playing  up"  sensational  news, 
to  the  detriment  of  really  important  and 
instructive  matter,  he  had  kept  carefully  to 
himself.  And,  indeed,  he  had  already  learned 
that  beneath  the  crudity  of  the  copy-reader, 
who  swore  incontinently  at  his  work,  there 
was  a  certain  strength  which  he  himself 
lacked — a  quickness  of  decision  and  per- 
ception that  he  envied  and  admired. 

One  morning  he  had  gone  home  to  his 
little  rooms  in  Waverley  Place,  eyes  blazing 
and  clenched  hands  twitching  with  indignation 
because  of  a  story  by  Bennett,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Chronicle's  reporters.  From  a  servant 
girl  Bennett  had  wormed  out  the  inner 
history  of  a  well-known  Society  couple,  who, 
it  had  been  rumoured,  were  soon  to  separate. 
In  all  its  nauseating  detail,  with  all  its  little 
sacred  secrets  of  home  life,  quarrels,  loss  of 
trust,  and  eventual  alienation  of  affection, 
Bennett  had  written  this  up  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Chronicle.  "  Beat  1 "  said 
Vanduzer  to  himself,  as  he  strode  home, 
"  beat !  Yes,  great  beat !  Heaven  preserve 
me  from  getting  such  a  beat  as  that !  The 
'  low  hound  !  "  And  yet,  that  night,  Vanduzer 
"  nearly  wept,"  as  he  expressively  described  it 
to  the  Archbishop,  when  he  read  the  story, 


written  by  the  same  Bennett,  of  the  eviction 
of  an  East-side  woman,  and  the  death  on  the 
way  to  the  police-station  of  her  only  child. 
Getting  up  from  the  proof  he  had  been 
reading,  its  manliness  of  pathos  withoat 
suspicion  of  mawkishness,  its  fine  touch  of 
implied  sympathy  and  remonstrance  vibrating 
through  every  sentiment  he  possessed, 
Vanduzer  went  over  to  Bennett  and,  laying  a 
hand  on  his  arm,  said :  "  What  a  great  story ! 
Wish  I  could  do  something  like  that ! " 

"  Glad  you  liked  it,"  siiid  the  old  hand 
drily.  And  though  his  tone  did  not  imply 
it,  Bennett  was  touched  by  this  spontaneous 
tribute  from  the  youngster. 

Perhaps  it  was  due  to  this  little  bit 
of  enthusiasm  that  when  Vanduzer  was 
promoted  to  "  general  work,"  he  was  usually 
assigned  to  assist  Bennett  on  the  big  stories 
of  the  day.  If  it  happened  to  be  an  inter- 
esting murder,  Vanduzer  would  "cover" 
the  police-station  which  reported  the  case, 
seeing  the  detectives,  the  sergeant  on  the 
desk  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  the  men  who 
made  the  arrest,  and  any  others  from  whom 
he  might  be  able  to  glean  the  slightest 
information.  All  this  he  wrote  down  and 
handed  to  Bennett,  who,  meanwhile,  had 
been  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  interviewing 
relatives,  or,  perhaps,  inspecting,  with  eyes 
as  keen  and  well-trained  as  those  of  the  tet 
detective,  the  body  at  the  Morgue.  At  other 
times  it  was  an  important  arrest  of  thiev(s ; 
a  ferry-boat  collision  on  the  East  River ;  a 
suicide  in  Fifth  Avenue  ;  a  destnictive  fire ; 
a  social  scandal — in  any  of  these  or  other  of 
the  greater  happenings  in  the  city  which 
daily  made  the  Chronicle's  first  page  stagger 
under  headlines,  Vanduzer  generally  had 
some  hand,  though  his  contributions  might 
be  embedded  in  the  main  story  written  by 
Bennett.  The  sense  of  responsibility  and 
his  unusual  preferment,  whilst  still  "such  a 
cub,"  made  Vanduzer  doubly  careful  and 
twice  as  keen.  Almost  imperceptibly  he 
became  imbued  with  the  insatiable  thirst 
after  news,  and  began  to  feel  that  intoxicair 
ing,  thrilling  ecstasy  which  follows  its  attain- 
ment. He  anxiously  watched  the  other 
papers,  to  see  if  their  men  had  secured 
anything  more  than  himself  on  the  assign- 
ment which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  And  if, 
as  generally  occurred,  he  discovered  that 
some  deta-iis,  however  small,  had  escaped 
their  notice,  he  was  supremely  happy.  The 
fierce  excitement  of  close  competition,  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  tragedies  that  mark 
the  daily  existence  of  a  great  city,  were  new 
to  him  :   all  new,  and  wonderfully  enthral- 
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ling.  In  Albany  he  had  never  felt  or  known 
this.  "  A  horn  newspaper  man,"  said  Bennett 
to  Brossels,  when  they  discussed  the  boy. 
And  the  city  editor  thereupon  raised  Van- 
dozer's  salary. 

One  evening,  about  four  months  after 
Yandnsser  had  joined  the  Chronicle,  Arch- 
bishop Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Westchester,  and 
Dr.  Martin  sat  in  the  library  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's  house.  They  had  come  there  by 
appointment,  and  Yanduzer  himself  was  due 
in  a  few  minutes. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  the 
Bishop. 

*'  Let  us  wait  and  hear  what  Yanduzer  has 
to  say,''  said  the  Evangelist.  *'  Expressions 
of  individual  opinion  may  prejudice  our 
united  judgment  upon  matters  of  fact  of 
which  we  are  now  ignorant." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like,"  interjected 
Archbishop  Wales,  "  but  I  fear  the  scope 
of  the  experiment  is  too  limited  to 
permit  of  any  deductions.  If  we  had  men 
on  a  dozen  or  twenty  papers,  we  might  be 
able  to  decide  something.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  noticed  no  change  in  the  GhronHs. 
In  fact,  I  scarcely  expected  to  find  any  just 
vet.    If " 

The  butler  announced  Mr.  Yanduzer. 
The  elder  men  welcomed  him  cordially.  A 
few  minutes  later  they  were  listening  atten- 
tively to  a  report  he  was  reading  to  them. 
In  this,  Yanduzer,  by  means  of  numerous 
clippings  from  the  Chronicle^  showed  that, 
while  still  in  a  subordinate  position,  he  had 
been  able  to  inject  a  slight  something  of  the 
"  higher  life — the  chief  aim  of  Christianity," 
into  the  news  columns  of  the  Chronicle,  In 
his  various  assignments,  Yanduzer  had 
several  times  been  able  to  discover  and 
deficribe  high  and  noble  motives.  Sometimes 
his  descriptions  of  these  had  been  eliminated 
before  they  got  into  print.  Now  and  again 
he  had  been  able  to  write  a  story  founded 
purely  on  the  good  actions  of  some  indi- 
vidoEd,  and,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  authors  of 
his  experiment,  had  been  able  to  give  several 
charitable  and  religious  movements  more 
prominence  than    they    received    in    other 

Cpers.  Yet,  he  admitted,  his  usefulness 
d  been  more  negative  than  positive.  He 
had  been  able,  at  times,  to  suppress  the 
useless  mention  of  the  ignoble  side  of  human 
nature,  to  prevent  the  publication  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  meaner  motives  actuating 
Uie  people  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
in  contact,  and  avoid  altogether  the  suggestive 
and  indecent,  even  in  cases  where  the  facts 
undoubtedly  proved  the  existence  of  the  latter. 


"  It  is  nothing,  this  little  1  have  done," 
he  read.  "  I  am  nobody  on  the  paper. 
What  I  write  is  passed  upon  by  at  least 
three  other  men  before  it  reaches  the  public. 
By  eliminating  one  word  they  may  some- 
times change  my  entire  meaning.  I  am 
no  better  than  the  copy-reader,  the  night 
city  editor,  or  the  night  editor.  They  are 
convinced  by  long  experience  that  the  public 
wants  the  sensational  and  the  spicy,  and 
they  subordinate  their  own  feelings  to  what 
they  believe  the  public  wants.  They  have 
done  this  for  so  long  that  they  have  become 
machines.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  if  the 
night  editor  became  'converted'  and  daily 
addressed  Christian  meetings,  he  would  stiU 
preserve  exactly  the  same  attitude  towards 
news.  Now  and  again  I  have  tried  to  draw, 
indirectly,  a  decent  moral  from  a  news 
occurrence.  For  this  I  have  been  severely 
called  down,  not  because  the  moral  was 
objected  to,  but  because  it  was  bad  news- 
paper business  to  draw  it." 

The  Prelates  and  the  Evangelist  listened 
in  silence.  When  Yanduzer  finished,  the 
Evangelist  said — 

"You  have  not  mentioned  the  internal 
work  —  the  influence  of  personal  example 
upon  the  men  who  make  the  paper.  Have 
you  been  able  to  do  anythii^  in  tins 
respect  ?  " 

Yanduzer  smiled. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  even  if  my 
example  were  all  it  ought  to  be,  it  would 
have  little  weight  until  I  had  proved  by 
practical  means  that  I  was  as  good  a  nmn 
at  the  business  as  the  other  fellows.  And 
that's  a  long  way  off,  for  a  new  man  doesn't 
get  much  chance  to  distinguish  himself. 
There's  no  royal  road  to  favour  on  the 
Chronicle,'' 

A  conversation  which  brought  no  little 
enlightenment  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  some 
additional  facts  even  to  the  worldly  wise 
Evangelist,  ended  with  the  Bishop  of  West- 
chester giving  Yanduzer  a  special  ticket  for 
an  important  service  at  the  cathedral,  to  be 
held  the  following  evening.  The  Bishop, 
as  had  been  widely  advertised,  was  then 
going  to  deliver  a  sermon  upon  "  The  Duty 
of  Christian  Men  and  Women  in  Social  and 
Political  Life."  New  York  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  municipal  election,  and  the  first  pro- 
nouncement of  this  powerful  cleric  was 
eagerly  awaited.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  trend  of  the  sermon  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  Reformers  ;  but  exactly 
how  far  the  Bishop  of  Westchester  would 
go  was  unknown.    Many  issues  and  many 
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votes  depcnOt-d  iiiK>n  wliat  the  Bishop  said —       urging    fair    trealiueut    for     Epiaoopuliwi 
or,  rathei',  left  uusaid.     As  Vanduzer  bade       preaclitT,    waa   still    ringing   in    Vandawr'B 
his  pitrons  "  Good  aiglit,"  both  the  Roman       ears  when  lie  strode   up  tlie  aisle   of  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  and  the  Ei'iingelist  ex-       cathedral    to    his    resen'ed   seat    near   the 
pressed  the  earnest  hope  that  he  would  be       pulpit.     Already  the  nave  was  packed,  and 
able  to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalian  Bishop's       many  stood   beneath   the  western  windon't 
sermon  all   possible  publicity.     They  could       waiting    to  Bcrauiblc  for   the  few  unfilled 
scarcely  ask  or  hope  for  favourable  comment,       seate   wliicli   would    be    common    property 
since    the   Chronicle    was    opposed    to    the       once  the  service  began.     The  crowds  diat 
Reformers.     Missionary  Vanduzer  had  been       watched  patiently  on  the  steps  outside  the 
sent    into     the     enemy^s       cathedral,  the  vastneas  of  the  congregation 
;he  murmur  of   expectant  whisper, 
isy  shuQling  of  a  thousand  feel,  the 
rustle  of  women  shifting  in  ibeir 
dl   betokened    intense  aaticipatjon. 
t  amazing  of  all  was  the  coinpositioD 
uge  body.     Vanduzer  could  scarcely 
lis  eyes.     Ou  his  right  he  saw  thie 
features  of  the  "  Boss,"  he  who 
w  York  in  a  grip  of  iron — iron,  so 
imiers  said,  that  gained  its  strength 
n^ing  of  vice  and  crime  into  shwne- 
inisation.      Vanduzer    involuntarily 
i   if  this  were   the   first  tiro*  ilw 
had  ever  been  to  church.     He  had 
son.    The  appearance  of  the  "  Bos' 
cathedral    that  night    had  already 
intense  escit«uient.      Some  cbarac- 
it  as  brazen  cffront«ry ;  others  us 
il    of    his    undoiibbcd    fokriessoess. 
«d  near  the  "  Boss,"  Vanduzer  siw 
lorious     Ward  -  bevltrs,     Uistrirt 
iCaders,    Police   Captains— in   fact, 
the  whole  galaxy  that  held  poner 
—by  right  of  blackmail,  saul  the 
Reformers.      For  a  momeDt  it 
occurred  to  Vanduzer  that  th<w 
flashily  dressed  politicians  mnst 
I       be   theie  to  rait«  disturbaiii-'e, 
'       but   the    thought   was  iuslan- 
tancously  dismisse<l :   such  ei- 
[tedient  was  too  doubtful  for  the 
crafty  to  undertake.    There  ihev 
sat,  in  solemn  discomfort,  sileut 
in  the  strangeness  of  their  sur- 
roundings, makingqneer  contrast 
to  the  whispering  groups  of  law- 
yers, bankere,  and    profeffiional 
men,    who    commented   acio* 
their  wives  to  feilow-Refoniias 
upon    the    significance  of   the 
occasion.      Back  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  stretched  a  motley 
crowd.     Every  element  of  Xe* 
^      York's  cosmopolitan  popnIatioD 
If     was    represented.     A   few  bad 
."     come  to  worship. 

The  short  evensong  was  soi* 
-  over,  and  the  Bishop  of  Wat- 
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C'beeter  slowly  tucended  the  pulpit  st«pij.  I 
A  moment  of  intense  sileuw  followed.  | 
XhoDSaDdB  of  faces  fixed  their  gaze  on 
the  tall,  familiar  figure  of  the  famous 
Bishop.  In  tones  that  rang  from  one 
eod  of  the  cathedral  to  the  other,  he 
read  this  test —  I 

"Proverla  xxvi.  13. — There  is  a  lion 
in  the  way  :  a  lion  is  in  the  streeu." 

The  vast  congregation  could  scarcely 
believe  its  ears.  'Hie  Lion  was  the  em- 
blemof  the  "Boss's"  party.  The  Bishop 
was  going  to  attack  openly,  from  the 
cathedral  palpit,  the  political  oi^nisa- 
tion  now  in  power.  The  standing 
crowds  in  the  aisle  surged  nearer  the 
preacher.  Men  and  women  stood  up  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
"  Boss."  Vanduzer,  with  pad  in  front 
of  him,  glanced  up  in  hurried  appre- 
hension of  a  scene.  But  the  "  Boss  " 
>ut  still,  and  his  face  Iwre  only  the  set 
scowl  that  all  New  York  knew  so  well. 

With  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
sermon  came   an   anti-climax    to    the 
sensation  of  the  text.    Instead  of  making 
immediate   reference    to    any  politiciil 
issue,  the  Bishop,  in  calm,  dispassionate 
liLDgnage,  traced  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
towards   the  daily    issues  with   which 
citizenship  and  social  duty  bronght  him 
face  to  face.     They  must  all  have  differ- 
ii^  vien'B,  and  conscience  alone  could 
lie  the  dividing  line   of    justification.     . 
Sach  a  st'rmon,  tliought  Vanduzer,  as  he     ' 
burriedly  wrot«  on  the  pad  on  his  knee,     ' 
was  scarcely  equal  to  the  occasion.     Yet 
the  iucisivencss  of   the  language,   the 
purity  of  exprLSEion  and  breadth  of  view, 
appealed  to  him.     He  scarcely  had  time 
to  look  up,  but  he  instjjictively  felt  that  the 
mind,  if  not  the  heart,  of  the  congregation 
was  coming   under   the  spell  of  the  gentle 
Ic^ic  and  generous  religion  of  the  preacher. 
Still,   Vanduzer   reflected    with  regret,   the 
Chronifle  could  print  little  of  this :  it  woe 
too  much  of  an  ordinary  sermon.    Neverthe- 
less, Vanduzer  wrote  on  with  a  pleased  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  Bishop's  sentiments. 
They  were  all  very  familiar  to  liim^so  much 
so  that  he  fou)id  his  shorthand  notes  almost 
nmning  ahead   of   the  speaker,  concluding 
sentences  before  the  Bishop  had  completed 
them. 

In  the  pleasure  of  this  newly  found  dex- 
terity in  reporting,  Vanduzer  waB  quite 
ohhvious  of  the  increasing  surprise  around 
him  at  the  Bishop's  continued  omission  to 
revert  to  what  his  hearera  universally  believed 


to  be  the  motive  of  the  text.  The  Bishop 
declaimed  against  the  spirit  of  materialism 
and  vice  in  municipal  pohtics  and  social  life, 
which  all  must  recognise,  regardless  of  party 
creed,  and  vaguely  intimated  that  this  was 
the  "  Lion  in  the  way  and  in  the  streets." 
The  congregation,  8waye<l  by  his  eloquence, 
listened  intently,  yet  witli  silent  hope  that 
the  identification  of  the  Lion  might  be 
made  more  dramatically  specific. 

Suddenly  Vanduzer's  pad  and  pencil  fell 
noisily  to  the  floor.  He  half  jumped  from 
his  seat,  then  hurriedly  bent  down,  picked 
up  his  pencil,  and  recommenced  his  notes. 
But  his  hands  moved  only  mechanically,  for 
it  flashed  across  Vanduzer's  horrified  mind 
that  he  had  heard  this  identical  sermon 
before— but  from  other  lipe.  No— Vanduzer 
corrected  himself — not  heard,  hut  read  it ! 
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Now  he  understood  why  the  reporting  had 
been  so  easy,  and  why  the  Bishop's  phrases 
sounded  so  familiar.  The  perspiration  started 
from  Vanduzer's  forehead. 

Word  for  word,  slowly,  but  surely,  with  all 
the  impressive  eloquence  of  whica  the  Bishop 
of  Westchester  was  a  master,  there  came 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  the  sermon 
written  fifty  years  ago  upon  a  similar  topic 
by  an  almost  unknown  divine.  Trans- 
mogrified as  it  was  by  gesture  and  intonation 
which,  as  the  sermon  reached  its  close,  held 
the  congregation  rapt,  Vanduzer  could  not 
deceive  himself,  try  as  he  would,  into 
mistaking  the  powerful  diction  of  simple 
John  Cohier.  Only  by  the  merest  chance — 
and  he  inwardly  cursed  that  chance — did 
Vanduzer  know  of  the  existence  of  Cohier 
or  of  the  sermon.  Burrowing  some  years 
ago  in  an  old  bookstore,  Vanduzer  had  come 
across  a  dirty  pamphlet.  The  title,  "  The 
Christian's  Duty  towards  the  World,"  at- 
tracted him.  Ever  since  then  he  had  been 
a  firm  admirer  of  "  one-sermon  "  Cohier,  as 
he  jokingly  called  him. 

Every  fresh  sentence  that  came  from  the 
pulpit  convicted  the  Bishop  of  Westchester 
of  more  and  more  glaring  plagiarism. 
Feverishly    Vanduzer  waited   for  the  end. 

"He    must "    Vanduzer    muttered    to 

himself,  "he  must  give  credit.  It's  down- 
right theft.  The  Bishop  couldn't— no — it 
isn't  only  ideas" — ^Vanduzer's  pencil  easily 
kept  pace  with  the  preacher — "  it's  sentence 
for  sentence— not  a  word  changed — old 
Cohier's  masterpiece ! " 

But  the  end  came,  and  there  was  no  word 
— no  mention  of  Cohier.  As  if  in  a  dream, 
Vanduzer  heard  the  people  whispering 
around  him :  "  What  a  great  sermon  !  " 
"  Broad  without  being  too  generous."  "  He 
hit  the '  Boss'  hard,  yet  he  didn't  mention  him 
except  in  the  text."  "  Politic  without  being 
political."  "No  other  man  in  America 
could  have  preached  such  a  sermon  !  " 

In  a  maze  of  conflicting  emotions,  Van- 
duzer ran  rather  than  walked  to  his  rooms, 
and  made  one  dash  for  the  bookcase.  It 
was  no  delusion,  no  strange  trick  of  memory : 
there,  in  the  dirty  old  pamphlet,  printed 
half  a  century  ago,  was  the  great  sermon 
which  all  new  York  and  half  America  had 
expectantly  awaited  from  the  Bishop  of 
Westchester  :  stolen— lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
— from  John  Cohier.  It  was  the  most 
amazing  case  of  cold-blooded  plagiarism  on 
record.  What  an  awful  expose  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  frailty  of  the  highest!  What  a 
story 1 


Then,  and  only  then,  it  flashed  across 
Vanduzer's  mind  that  his  appearance  at  the 
office  of  the  Chronicle  must  be  impatiendj 
waited,  for  it  was  growing  late.  In  an 
instant  the  thii*st  for  news  reasserted  itedf. 
The  enthusiasm  which  had  caused  Mr. 
Bennett  to  remark  "  that  he  was  a  bom 
newspaper  man,"  the  exultation  which  alone 
comes  from  being  the  sole  possessor  of 
information  that  will  set  the  world  by  the 
ears,  swept  over  Vanduzer  with  an  irresistible 
joy  far  stronger  than  the  physical  drunken- 
ness he  had  never  experienced.  Friends, 
motives,  all  were  forgotten  in  the  realisation 
that  he  would  win  fame  with  a  great  story. 
He  did  not  even  bother  to  stop  to  argne 
with  himself  that  suppression  of  tne  Bishop's 
plagiarism  would  be  disloyal  to  the  news- 
paper that  paid  him. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Vanduzer  sat  in  the 
office  of  the  Chronicle  writing  for  dear  life 
to  catch  the  country  edition.  Behind  him 
stood  the  night  city,  and  beside  him  was  the 
managing  editor.  Only  in  cases  of  great 
emergency  did  those  two  potentates  deign  tu 
leave  their  desks.  Now,  "  all  of  a  tremble/' 
as  one  of  the  copy-boys  waiting  to  t%ke 
Vanduzer's  manuscript  sheet  by  sheet  to  the 
composing-room  described  them,  they  urged 
the  young  reporter  to  rapid  transcription  of 
his  shorthand  notes.  Sotto  voce  they  carritd 
on  conversation. 

"It  will  kill  the  Reformers,"  said  the 
managing  editor. 

"  It  will  double  our  circulation,"  rejoined 
the  night  city,  as  he  shoved  a  sheet  of 
Vanduzer's  copy  into  the  boy's  hand  and 
accelerated  his  flight  with  a  push. 

The  rattle  of  the  linotypes,  working 
furiously,  came  from  the  composing-room 
like  inspiring  music  to  Vanduzer.  All  the 
great  human  and  other  machinery  of  the 
paper  waited  on  his  written  words. 

"  It's  the  best  beat  we've  had  for  years," 
said  the  night  editor,  joining  the  other 
magnates,  who  hung,  as  if  the  universe  were 
at  stake,  on  Vanduzer's  scribbled  pages. 

"  I've  doubled  his  salary,"  whispered  the 
managing  editor. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  approached  mid- 
night. Vanduzer  wrote  :  "  The  Benediction 
was  then  given,"  and  pushed  his  last  sheet 
over  to  the  night  city.  "Want  any  more 
descriptive  ?  "  he  asked,  with  palpable  effort 
to  appear  nnooncemed. 

"  No,  my  boy ;  no,  thanks.  That's  enough. 
You've  done  splendid.  The  deadly  parallel 
will  do  the  rest." 

Without  quite  knowing  what  the  "  deadly 
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"Tley  Diged  the  young  reporter  to  rapid  transcription  of  hi>  ■hortluiDd  notei." 

parallel"  m^ht  mean,  Vanduzer  drank  in  such   a  triumph.     Now   that  it  had  really 

the  praiBc.    Then  Bennett  and  all  the  older  come,  he  felt,  somehow,  too  tired  and  too 

haniiB  crowded   around   and   con^tulated  worn  out  to  appreciate  it.     Under  the  strain 

bim.  of  getting  and  writing  his  beat,  excitement 

Many  a  night  Yanduzer  had  dreamed  of  hud  kept  him  going ;  it  was  all  over  now. 
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and  Vaiiduzer  felt  or  if  lie  were  coming  out 
of  H  trance. 

"  Here's  a  pt^fe  proof,"  said  the  iiiglit  city, 
cominf;  from  the  compoBiiig-rooin.  "  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  see  how  it  looks  in  type."  He 
handed  Vandtizer  a  proof  of  the  Vlironkh'x 
fifBt  page,  w  it  was  to  appear  that  morning. 

Across  the  whole  front  of  the  page  Vaii- 
duzer saw  in  huge  lett*!rs— 


He  had  even  bitt«n  the  hand  that  fed 
him. 

With  a  cry  of  despair  Vanduzer  dmhed 
toirard  the  composing-room.  He  hrandisbed 
the  staring  proof. 

"Give  it  me  back!"  he  ehouled.  "Yon 
cannot — you  must  not  print  that !  Give  ii 
rae  back ! " 

The  loud  rumble  of  the  preeaes,  u  tkf 


THE   BISHOP  OF  WESTCHESTER   A   THIEF. 


CHAMPIOX    OF    REFORMERS    ATTACKS    THE    LIOX    IN    SERMON    WHICH 
HE    STOLE    RODILY    FROM    REV.   JOHN    COHIER. 


Sacrilege   in   Cathedral   by  Barefaced    Plagiarist. 


AIETHODS     OF     REFORM     PARTY    SENSATIONALLY     EXPOSED    BY    TE 

CHRONICLE,  WHICH,  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

WILL   NOT  ALLOW  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  IMPOSED 

UPON    BY  THE   RANK  DISHONESTY  AND  HYPOCRISY  OF  BISHOPS 

AND   OTHER    REFORMERS. 


THE     DEADLY    PARALLEL. 


Sermon  by  John  Cohier,  1863.  j 

Then  Vanduzer,  staring  at  the  blazing 
type,  reidised  what  lie  had  done.  The 
demon  of  work  and  the  lust  of  news  were 
ileparted.  In  their  place  reigned  a  clear 
vision   of   trust  and   noble  cause   betrayed. 


Sermon  by  Bishop  of  Westchester,  191S. 

started   on    the    night's    work,  shook  lie 
building  and  drowned  the  cry. 

Vanduzer,  terror-stricken,  koeit  tbal  lie 
first  copias  of  the  ChroitkU  were  alrtadyoB 
the  streets. 


must  De  a  geniuB.  j.i  mj 
parenta  could  be  induced  to  take  this  view 
of  the  case,  it  might  console  them  for  my 
deficiencie8,  but  thej  seldom  sec  things  as  I 
do.  When  people  are  as  old  a«  a  chap's 
parents  can't  help  beiue,  it  isn't  fair  to 
expect  too  much  from  tnem.  It  HeeniB  to 
me  that  I  have  pointed  this  out  in  u  pre- 
vious article,  hut,  knowing  what  I  know  of 
the  eiactingness  of  schoolboys  in  their 
nataral  state,  I  feel  that  it  cannot  I)e  pointed 
ont  too  often.  However,  I  am  striving  to 
overcome  my  tendency  to  make  digressions, 
!<o  let  me  drop  parent*  abruptly.  As  a  mie, 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  this  article. 

Our  headmaster  places  a  disproportionate 
value  on  common  sense,  and  is  rather  in- 
rlined  to  hold  the  eccentricities  of  genius  up 
ui  ridicule.    This  is  a  mistake  ;   hut   one 
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would  like  to  ovei'look  it,  as  there  are  many 
things  which  might  he  said  in  his  praise  by  a 
kindly  disposed  person. 

It  IS  because  of  the  disproportionate  value 
aforementioned  that  he  always  gives  us  what 
he  calls  a  "  Common  Sense  Paper  "  in  the 
course  of  the  English  exams.— a  beastly  unfair 
thing  to  do,  l)ec>iuse  heaps  of  tlie  questions  are 
about  things  we  have  never  lieen  taught, 
His  argument  is  that  if  we  had  ol)servAtion 
and  common  sense,  we  could  answer  them  ; 
bnt  I  can't  see  the  justice  of  that  when 
exam,  marks  are  involved. 

So  that  you   may  judge  for  youiwilf  tlie 
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kind  of  Btuff  this  precione  paper  is,  I  will 
writfi  ont  some  of  the  qaeatioQs,  together 
with  the  imanerB  given  b;  one  of  the  boji 
who  is  really  a  veir  oHgiual  thinker.  He  it 
a  modest  lioy,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  necetwary  to  mention  his  naine. 
j  QveBlion. — To  what  do  these  terms  refer: 
j  Solar  SjBtem  ;  Feudal  System  ;  Block  Sjb- 
t«m  ;  Metric  System  ;  Short  Service  System? 

Anau-er. — Solar  System  ia  a  way  of  tt«cb- 
ing  singii^.  Feudal  System  is  a  thing  iJut 
happened  iu  a  king's  reigu.  Block  SyBtem  ia 
ail  American  manner  of  boilding  towns  so 
that  yon  can't  lose  yonr  way  in  them. 
Metric  Svstem  is  writing  poetry  instead  of 
prose.  Short  Service  System  is  when  the 
clergyman  omits  the  Litany. 

Question.— If  you  were  weighed  in  a  oosJ- 
mine,  and  weighed  again  at  the  top  of  s 
mountaii),  would  there  be  any  difference  in 
your  weight  ?    If  so,  why  ? 

JnsHW.— You  would  be  heavier  m  tie 
mine  because  of  the  coal-dnst  settling  on 
your  clothes  and  skin.  You  would  be  lighter 
on  top  of  the  mountain  becauae  the  wind  np 
there  would  blow  the  dust  away. 

QuM/iOTi.— Complete  the  proverbs :  "  Give 

a  dog " ;  "  It's  a  long  lane " ;  "  Love 

me "  i   "  Let  well "  j    "  Two  headi 

Antvier. — "  Give  a  dog  a  bone."  "  Il'§  > 
long  lane  that  leads  to  the  tnckshop." 
"  Love  me  while  I  wait,"  "  Let  well- 
behaved  hoys  alone."  "  Two  heads  c&d  be 
knocked  together." 

Question.  —  What    are     the    Cingalese, 

the    Grampians,     the     Dardanelles,    the 

V  Polynesians,    the    SUvs,    the    Slums,  the 

I  Aborigines,   the  Tropica,  the   Attics,  the 

'    Senses  ? 

I        Antipei-. — The  Cingalese  are  people  who 
never  marry.    The  Qrampians  are  creatnrtt 
I    that  live  in  the  sea,  aud  puff  and  snort 
when   they  come   to    the    surface.     The 
Dardanelles  are  moimtains.      The   Poly- 
nesians are  people   who   live   in   Poland. 
Tbe  Slav's  are  lakes.    The  SInma  are  drains 
used  for  the  dwellings  of  extremely  poor 
^|>eople.     The  Aborigines  are  the  opposite 
'  sides  of  the  earth.      The  Tropics  are  tbe 
things  that  are  talked  about  at  any  time. 
The  Attics  are  either  Greeks  or  cellars  at 
the  top  of  u  house.    The  Senses  is  a  counting 
of  the  population. 

QuM^io/i.— Describe  any  primitive  method 
of  obtaining  fire  ? 

Answer. — Stealing  coal  and  matches. 
Question.  —What  is  meant  by  tiie  following 
words  :  Cantankerous,  Obvious,  Juiy,  Pew- 


CONCERN f NO    "COMMON   SENSE." 


■ky. 


Defiiw  Gnvity. 

Then  mre  two  kiadi  at  gnvity.     One  is  ■  certain  thmg  tl 
The  other  keeps  them  tram  laughing  at  jokes." 


ler,    Focfiil,    Highlander,   Pier,   Warehonse, 
DiaT7? 

Atitu-fT. — GantankerouB  meaiig  havinfc  a 
diBease.  Obviona  means  being  quite  sure  of 
something.  Jniy  is  that  part  of  a  court 
which  18  opposed  to  the  jud^.  Pewter  is  a 
sort  of  stickj  stuff  with  nhich  bnokR  are  put 
together.  Fossil  is  a  thing  which  is  dug 
up  which  is'  a  cun'ositr.  Highlander  is  it 
Eoldier  that  wears  no  troueeiti.  Pier  is  a 
man  who  site  in  Parliament  and  rejects 
ihiugs.  Warehouse  is  a  place  where  i>eople 
who  have  no  money  go  to  sleep,  niary 
is  a  place  where  ;ou  make  butter  und 
cheese. 


Queslioii.—Te]\  anything  you  know  about 
Airships  ? 

Answer. — A  very  clever  man  called  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  invented  one  and  went  up  in 
it,  and  they  made  jokes  in  the  papers  about 
pigs  having  wings. 

Qtuslion. — What  ie  Chemical  Action  ? 

Answer. — A  thing  like  sherhet  that  fizzes. 

Question. — Define  Gravity. 

Answer. — There  are  two  kinds  of  gravity. 
One  is  a  certain-thing  that  keeps  people  from 
going  up  into  the  sky.  The  other  keeps 
thuni  from  laughing  at  jokes. 

Question. ~\\\\a.i  is  Faith  ? 

Answer.— V&\th    is    that    quality    which 
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enables  yon  to  believe  what  voii  know  to  be 
untrue. 

Question. — Which  do  you  think  the  moRt 
useful  of  your  senses  ?    And  why  ? 

Answer. — Common  sense,  because  it  makes 
you  know  a  lot  without  being  told. 

I  have  my  own  private  opinion  of  the 
above  answers  to  the  above  questions  ;  but, 
as  it  differs  from  the  headmaster's  opinion, 
it  may  perhaps  be  wiser  to  suppress  it.  He 
— being  what  he  is,  which  I  need  not  put 
more  plainly — marked  it  1,  the  maximum 
being  100.  Perhaps  he  meant  it  for  a  joke, 
intending  it  to  be  understood  that  the  paper 
was  one  in  a  hundred.  If  he  did,  his  joke 
cost  that  boy  (who  shall  l)e  nameless)  the 
English  prize — ^an  injury  which  may  be 
forgiven  in  time,  but  can  never  be  forgotten. 


When  I  am  grown  up,  if  I  find  myself  in 
a  position  to  encourage  anything,  I  mean  to 
encourage  originality,  instead  of  sitting  upon 
it  and  squashing  it,  as  I  have  seen  it  sat 
upon  and  squashed  in  my  own  youth ;  which 
I  consider  the  right  way  to  profit  by  sad 
experience. 

And,  to  conclude,  I  should  jolly  well  like 
to  know  why  such  a  beastly  fuss  should  be 
made  about  Common  Sense  if  that  last 
answer  was  wrong  ? 

If  the  person  I  have  in  my  mind  sees 
this  article,  he  may  send  me  an  auony- 
moufl  explanation  if  he  likes,  and  Til 
know  who  it  comes  from  ;  but  it  shall 
be  treated  as  confidential,  which— all  things 
considered — is  rather  more  than  the  person 
deserves. 


PHYLLIS. 

r^AR  from  the  city's  toil 
*       And  ceaseless  strife, 
Child  of  the  bounteous  soil, 
You  live  your  life. 
Turquoise  depths  in  your  eyes. 
Borrowed  from  country  skies' 
Fathomless  blue; 
Roses  abloom  in  your  cheeic. 
At  the  first  word  1  speak, 
Phyllis,  to  you. 

Daughter  of  earth  and  sky, 
Child  of  the  moors. 
Ere  you,  too,  fade  and  die. 
What  will  be  yours? 
in  the  dim  years  to  be, 
What  has  blind  Destiny, 
Joy  or  Misery, 
Phyllis,  for  you? 

Clear  as  the  cloudless  sky, 
May  your  sweet  life  pass  by, 
Honest  and  true. 
Phyllis,  with  turquoise  eyes 
Bright  as  the  summer  skies' 
Fathomless  blue. 


E.   ESMONDS. 


THE    LION    AND   THE    UNICORN. 

By  EDGAR  TURNER  and  REGINALD  HODDER. 


HAT  to  call  her? 
that's  the  question," 
said     Branson,     the 

director  of  the  A 

Zoological  Gardens, 
as  he  walked  round 
his  new  sixteen 
horse -power  motor- 
car at  the  gate, 
admiring  her  build 
and  indicating  her  strong  points  here  and 
there. 

"Call  her  Rattlesnake,  or  Eagle,  or 
Bison,"  I  suggested.  '*  Regard  her  as 
another  strange  creature  added  to  jour 
collection." 

"None  of  those  names  exactly  describes 
sixteen  horae-power,"  he  objected.  "  Indeed, 
I  walked  through  the  Gardens  this  moraing, 
from  the  ostriches  to  the  tortoises,  without 
fiuding  just  the  thing  wanted." 

Dr.  Branson^s  house,  where  I  was  spend- 
ing a  short  holiday,  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Gardens,  facing  the  encircling  road,  and 
from  behind  the  heavy  banks  of  foh'age  at 
the  back  we  could  hear  the  growling  choras 
of  the  denizens  of  the  Zoo.  A  h'on  roared 
majestically  ;  jackals  bayed  at  the  full  moon 
rising  above  the  tree-tops  ;  and  the  hyaenas 
laughed  again.  With  the  sound  of  the 
primaeval  forest  in  our  ears,  the  motor 
throbbing  with  pent  energy  seemed  strangely 
unreal. 

"  No,  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what  to  call 
her,"  said  Branson  after  a  brief,  reflective 
silence.  "  Here,  let's  take  a  spin  round  the 
circle  at  high  speed.  There's  no  one  about, 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour  might  inspire  us  with 
a  name." 

"  Sorry.  Afraid  I  can't  come,"  I  replied. 
"  I  want  to  catch  the  late  mail,  and  have  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do  it  in." 

"All  right,"  he  said,  getting  in,  "  see  you 
later."  And  the  car  started  round  the  circle 
in  search  of  a  name. 

I  ran  up  to  the  house  and  in  a  few 
minutes  finished  my  letter.  Then,  wheeling 
out  my  bicycle,  I  mounted  and  set  off  for 
the  post-office.  As  I  passed  along  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Gardens,  I  heard  a  commotion 
among    the    ducks,  accompanied    by   loud 


shouts.  What  was  the  matter  ?  Possibly, 
I  thought,  some  keepers  chasing  a  predatory 
dog  that  had  no  right  in  the  Zoo.  And  as 
the  shouting  soon  ceased,  I  assumed  that 
they  had  successfully  scared  the  marauder 
away  from  the  duckponds. 

As  I  drew  near  a  large  acacia  shadowing 
the  path  outside  the  wall,  I  concluded  that 
my  guess  was  correct,  for  I  saw  a  huge  dog 
leap  over  on  to  the  roadside  and  stand  in  the 
shadow  watching  my  approach.  He  appeared 
to  be  one  of  those  massive  Great  Dane 
brutes,  but  I  could  not  see  him  very 
distinctly. 

When  I  drew  level  with  the  acacia,  1 
flicked  my  fingers  and  said  gaily  :  "  Hello, 
boy  !  After  the  ducks,  eh  ? "  For  a 
moment  I  thought  he  liked  my  pleasant 
greeting.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Then 
my  heart  stood  still  and  my  hair  rose  on  my 
h^  ;  for  a  mighty  roar  came  from  the 
animal's  throat,  and  with  a  tremendous 
bound  he  launched  himself  in  tlie  air  at  me. 

Involuntarily  I  made  a  sudden  spurt  to 
escape  the  spring,  and  glancing  over  my 
shoulder,  saw  the  huge  beast  descending. 
I  groaned  as  I  heard  the  heavy  fall  of  his  feet 
a  little  way  behind  my  back  wheel.  That 
momentary  glance  showed  me  that  it  was 
a  savage  lion,  and  not  a  dog,  that  was  at  my 
heels. 

While  he  pulled  himself  together  after  his 
spring,  I  put  on  speed  and  gained  a  few 
yards.  But  he  followed  swiftly.  And 
presently  there  was  another  roar,  and  I  knew 
he  was  in  the  air  a  second  time.  Thinking 
that  in  a  second  his  sharp  claws  would  be 
in  my  shoulders,  I  nearly  rolled  off  the 
bicycle  with  terror.  Again,  however,  he  fell 
short,  and  again  I  sprinted  for  dear  life. 

He  followed  at  a  gallop  and  then  sprang 
once  more.  The  moments  while  he  was  in 
the  air  seemed  hours,  and  when  his  four 
paws  thudded  on  the  road  again,  I  felt  to 
my  horror  that  he  had  alighted  a  little 
nearer  to  me  than  before.  I  bent  over  the 
handlebars  and  strove  to  increase  my  speed, 
but  my  legs  were  weak  and  trembling,  and  I 
could  not.  I  heard  his  angry  growls  and 
quick  breath  as  he  galloped  again,  and  I 
expected  presently  to  hear  his  roar  before 
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hja  uext  spring.  And  at  that  roar  I  felt  I 
should  collapee.  It  is  an  awfal  sound  when 
it  is  hard  on  jour  heels. 

Again  he  sprang — this  time  with  a  short 
snarl.  Cold  torills  shot  down  my  back  as  I 
spurted  forward.  The  snap  of  hia  jaws 
sounded  not  two  varde  off  my  back  wheel, 
and  a  growl  of  baffled  r^e  spoke  of  his 
disappointment. 

But  I  WHS  now  beginning  to  collect  my 
wits,  and  my  legs  were  getting  firm  again. 


I  resolved  that  at  the  nest  spring  I  would 
swerve  from  the  centre  of  the  road  to 
UiQ  right-band  side  and  so  possibly  evade 
him.  It  came.  I  felt  him  rushing  through 
the  air  behind  me,  and  swerved  sharply. 
No  sooner  bad  I  done  bo  than  he  alighted 
almost  abreast  of  me  on  the  track  I  had  just 
left.  Hia  bark  and  snarl  were  terrible  to 
hear. 

Keeping  on  the  extreme  right-hand  side  of 
tJie  road,  I  increased  my  luice,  the  lion 
following  at  a  gallop  leas  than  lialf-a-dozeii 


yards  behind.  Suddenly  I  saw  the  lights  of 
a  motor-car  rounding  the  curve  ahead  of 
me.  This,  I  thought,  would  frighten  him; 
but  no  ;  he  was  mad  and  determined  to 
have  me.  The  car  was  approaching  very 
rapidly.  Like  lightning,  I  made  up  mf 
mmd  to  cut  across  it«  path,  hoping  in  thii 
way  to  scare  or  baffle  my  pursuer. 

Just  as  I  swerved  to  do  this,  diere  came 
another  roar  from  behind.      Apparentlj  the 
lion  had  guessed  my  plan,  and  this  time  I 
felt  that  his  spring  was  right  on  my  tract. 
I  found,  too,  that  I  bad  misjudged  tiie  pare 
of  the  car,  which  was  now  tearing  down 
on    ua    at    racing    speed.      I 
d  further  and  beaded 
It  for  the  opposite  side 
the  road  to  avoid  being 
ran  down.     The  thing 
occupied    not    three 
seconds.     The  row 
and   the  spriug  of 
the  lion,  the  "toot- 
toot"  of  the  motor 
a  dozen  yards  bwrj, 
and  my  swervmg  to 
escape,  were  almost 
simnltaneoUB.  I  felt 
the  wind  of  tbe 
rashine    car   as  it 
grazed    my  hind 
wheel.     There  was 
a  shout,  a  cmshiog 
thud,  and  a  jolt  oa 
the  part  of  the  car : 
;     while  I,  unable  to 
stop    my  career, 
dashed  fnll  tilt  into 
the  thick  hedge  at 
the  roadside. 

The  yielding  foM- 

age    of    tlie    mm 

earpa,  of  which  the 

hedge  was  composed, 

ue  quHaoD.  saved     me  .  from 

broken  bones;  hut 

it  was   some  time 

before  I  could  pnll  myself  together.    When 

at  last  I  did  so  and  crawled  out,  I  saw 

Branson  and  two  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 

keepers,  both  breathless  as  if  tue^  had  been 

running,  gathered  round  an  object  in  tie 

middle  of  the  road.     It  was  the  lion,  dead. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  I  asked,  feeling 
very  much  saved. 

"  Why,"  said  Branson,  "all  I  know  is  that 
at  the  moment  yon  cut  across  my  track,  I 
saw  the  brute,  with  his  eyes  gleaming  in  tbe 
light,    descending    from    his    spring.      He 
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touched  frroimd  witbia  a  few  inches  of  your  "  Well,    there's    one    thing,"    remarked 

wheel,  and  at  that  very  moment  we  caught       Branson  presently.     "  We've  lost  a  first-class 
him  fair  on  the  head.     It  nearly  npwt  us.       lion,  but  we're  found  a  good  name  for  the 
Heavens !  old  man,  it  was  a  narrow  escape       car." 
aU  round."  "  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"  It  was  the  narrowest  escape  I  ever  bad,"  "  The  Unicorn,"  he  replied,  -with  a  smile. 

I  eiclaiued  ;    and  I   narrated   the   pursuit       "  The  famous  fight  between  the  lion  and  the 
briefly.  uuicora  for  the  crown,  was,  I  believe,  won 

"  The  pity  of  it  is,"   he  said  dejectedly,       by  the  lion.     But  on  this  occasion  the  other 
"  it's  the  finest  lion  in  the  Gardens,  and  I've       animal  has  come  out  on  top.     Yes,  the  name 
killed  him  with  mv  motor-car.     His  skull  is       of  the  car  is  the  Unicom." 
completely  smashed."  And  a  little  later,  when  Branson  opened  a 

He  was  indeed  a  magnificent  beast.     As       bottle  of  rare  old  wine  in  celebration  of  my 
he  lay  there  dead  on  the  road  in  the  moon-       escape,   we   formally   toasted  it  under  that 
light,  I  could  not  help  admiring  him,  though       name, 
he  had   almoet   been 
the  death  of  me. 

"Yes,  I've  kiUed 
bim  with  my  motor- 
car," repeated  Branson . 
"But,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  keepers, 
"  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
your  carelessnees,  he 
would  have  been  alive 
in  his  cage  now.  How 
the  deuce  did  he  get 
loose  ? " 

One  of  the  keepers 
started  to  eiplain  in  a 
kme  fashion. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  broke  in 
Branson,  cutting  him 
Kbort.  "  Yon  shall 
give  me  the  rest  of  the 
details  kter.  Now 
see  about  taking  the 
animal  away.  And 
remember  that  this  is 
parely  a  departmental 
matter.  No  chattering 
to  newspaper  people 
or  anything  of  that 
sort.  And  be  careful 
over  the  skin  —  it 
must  go  to  this  gentle- 
man who  nearly  lost 
his  life  through  your 


Leaving  them  to 
their  task,  we  got  into 
the  motor-car  and 
drove  off. 


FULKE,  thti  little  lay  brother,  he  that 
six  hundred  years  ago  wrote  id  very 
strange  Iiatin  a  i»ok  of  noble 
histories  (tliab  is  Fulke's  own  phrase),  has 
given  me  the  bones  and  sinew  of  this  tale. 
I  think  from  a  certain  archness  in  Fnlke's 
style — and  Fiilke'a  Latin,  when  it  strives  to 
be  arch,  is  most  wonderful  reading— that  thu 
little  man  thought  it  u  talc  of  humour. 
Myself,  1  hold  it  for  a  most  moral  relation 
and  a  warning  to  sundry  ray  friends. 

For  the  »iiise  of  all  was  nothing  bat 
the  King's  hurry.  You  cainiot  think  it 
right  that  a  King  should  ever  be  iu  a 
hurry.  Now,  hear  what  came  of  that 
deplorable  moment,  perpend  and  hereafter 
be  leisurely. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  of  gi-ace  1282, 
Llywelyn  ab  Gruffydd  broke  out  of  Anglesey 
and  ravaged  the  four  lantreds  of  Pen^eddwlud 
and  the  marches  as  far  as  the  very  battlements 
of  Chester.  But  that,  of  course,  we  all  know. 
So  it  happened  that,  in  the  summer  of  1282, 
King  Edward  I.  moved  westward  with  a 
great  host  to  speak  with  Llywelyn.  Now,  the 
gout  had  laid  the  Chancellor,  Robert  Bumell, 
by  the  heels,  and  in  his  plaee  was  only 
Anthony  Bek,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  On 
a  day  in  Jime,  at  Market  Drayton,  Anthony 
Bek  consulted  the  King  on  an  infinity  of 
small  matters.     Thus : 

"Arises  also,"  says  Anthony  Bek,  sniffing, 

"  tlie  matter  of  the  Lady  Elinor  of " 

Tlie  King  was  in  a  hurry  and— 

"Now,  why  ninst  the  Lady  Elinor  arise?" 
he  snapped. 

"  —  of  Tarporley,  of  Ciiertsey,  of  Fawk- 
ham,  of   Meopham  and  de  Lorgnac,"  says 


senousiy.  "  am,  sne  oemg  oy  die  aeceaac  oi 
her  father.  Sir  Roger  of  Tai-poriey,  df 
Ghertiiey,  of " 

"  Of  heaven,  we  trust ! "  cried  the  King 
in  haste.     The  Bishop  crossed  himself. 

"This  lady,  then,  sir,  the  Lady  Eiinur 
of " 

"All  the  earth.  My  lord  bishop,  he 
short ! " 

"I  try,  sir,  zealously.  This  Lady  Elinor 
of— of  these  manors,  sir — hath  come  into 
wardship  of  the  Crowu " 

"  Humph.  Marry  iier.  Is  that  all  ?  " 
Sir  Stephen,  captain  of  the  King's  Houbc, 
strode  lu,  gleaming  in  his  mail,  and  to  him 
the  King  turned  eagerly  to  t^k  of  the  h-jet, 
and  heard  not  the  Bishop's^ 

"She  would  then  need  a  husband, sir."  .^ 
moment  the  King  pondered  on  Sir  Stephen's 
words.     Then — 

"  I  keep  you  but  the  time  to  arm  me,"  he 
cried,  ana  was  going. 

"  But,  sir,  arises  need  of  a  hnslnud,"  said 
the  Bishop  aniiously,  and  Sir  Stephen  gaped, 
knowing  not  why  a  bishop  needed  one. 

"  Roger  de  Belesme,"  snapped  the  King  in 
a  hurrr,  and  went  out.  It  n'as  the  fiist 
name  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  0  Beekebub ! "  muttered  Sir  Stephen, 
who  had  met  Roger. 

"  Sir  ? "  said  the  Bishop,  who  had  not 
heard,  nor  yet  knew  Roger. 

"  A  notrt  lie  gtifrre,  my  lord,"  aaid  Sir 
Stephen. 

The  Bishop  had  no  knowledge  of  the  lady 
nor  the  spouse.  To  him  they  were  names 
on  a  piece  of  parchment.  Wherefore  he 
indited,  with  flourishes  of  pen  and  style,  a 
letter  to  the  I<ady  Elinor  that  called  her  lo 
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the  Court  and  advised  her  of  her  happy  fate. 
Then  the  Bishop  went  to  Sir  Bertram,  the 
lieutenant  of  Sir  Stephen,  and  begged  him 
go,  take  the  letter,  and  bring  the  lady  back. 
Sk>  all  things  went  fairly. 

Now  see  Sir  Bertram  and  his  men  riding 
over  the  mead  in  the  golden  dawn,  mark  the 
flash  and  flicker  of  light  on  lance-point  and 
mail,  hear  the  melody  of  styeel.  Riding  two 
and  two,  a  score  of  them,  they  came  to  the 
old  moss -green  house  beyond  Tarjiorley. 
Maids  and  men  running  up  swept  the  ground 
ill  bows  and  curtsies.  Then  it  was  told 
Sir  Bertram  that  the  Lady  Elinor  was  in 
the  apple-orchard.  So  Sir  Bertram's  great 
chai^er,  Bedivere,  must  needs  pick  his  feet 
daintily  down  the  narrow  path  and  througli 
the  narrow  gap  in  the  hign  yew  hedge,  and 
the  huge  pair  of  them,  man  and  horse,  backed 
by  the  golden  sun  of  a  morning  in  June, 
came  to  the  orchard  and  the  Dew  Pond  and 
a  vision.  There,  standing  in  the  dark 
dappled  water,  was  an  apple-green  goddess. 
Wa^  the  hair  of  her  brown,  or  rich  gold  ? 
Now  this,  now  that,  Sir  Bertram  saw  it. 
Was  the  round  neck  white,  or  cream  as  a 
peach  ?  Or  either,  or  both,  it  was  adorable. 
For  sure  she  was  tall  and — the  stupid  horse 
must  needs  toss  his  head  and  make  her  turn 
to  the  rattling  bridle  ere  Sir  Bertram  had 
looked  an  instant  long.  The  lady  saw  a 
man  that  in  every  way  was  very  large.  I 
cannot  find  out  what  she  thought. 

Sir  Bertram  bowed  :  "  Pardon,  lady,  and 
again  pardon.  I  am  Bertram,  of  the  King's 
House,  and  I  bear  a  letter  from  the  King." 

She  came  through  the  rippling  water  to 
the  bank,  dropping  her  gown  inch  by  inch. 
I  do  not  think  that  she  blushed.  Over  the 
soft  grass  she  came,  while  her  little  white 
feet  stole  in  and  out  under  her  gown.  Dow^n 
sprang  Bertram  and  knelt  to  give  her  the 
letter.  When  he  rose,  she  looked  into  his 
eyes.  She  discovered  that  his  were  black  ; 
he  discovered  that  hers  were  beautiful. 
'*  From  the  King,  sir  ?  And  why  ?  " 
''  At  least,  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
the  King's  name.  It  is  feared  that  Tarporley 
may  be  in  danger  of  the  war,  and  I  am  sent 
to  escort  you  to  Whitchurch  "  ;  so  Bertram 
telling  all  he  knew.  The  lady  gave  him  a 
curtfiy. 

"  In  truth  I  am  honoured,"  she  murmured  ; 
and  he  would  have  given  much  to  know 
whether  she  laughed  at  him  or  no.  Then 
she  broke  the  seal  and  began  to  read  that 
florid  letter.  Bertram  had  a  chance  to  watch 
her  face,  and  he  saw  it  suddenly  crimson  as 
a  rose.     She  crumpled  the  parchment  in  her 


hand  ;  her  eyes  flashed  ;  her  bosom  rose 
storm  ily. 

"  And  is  thy  name  Roger  ? "  she  cried 
sharply. 

'*I  am  called  Bertram,"  says  he,  amazed- - 
and  still  amazed  to  hear  a  little  angry  laugh 
and  a  muttered  :  "  I  am  spared  something, 
then."  She  took  a  step  nearer  Bertram. 
"  I  despise  your  King  ! "  she  cried.  Bertnim 
drew  himself  up. 

"You  speak  of  what  you  do  not  know, 
lady."  She  was  aware  that  she  had  forgotten 
her  dignity  and  that  he  saw  it.  That  made 
her  angry. 

"  Haply  you  know  a  certain  Roger  de 
Belesme,  Sir  Bertram  ? "  Bertram  bowed. 
"  And  do  you  honour  him  ? "  Bertram 
laughed. 

'*  Honour  ?  Why,  honour  !  Truth  to  tell, 
I  had  not  thought  of  it  with  Roger  de 
Belesme." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  to  marry  him," 
says  the  lady,  and  with  that  swept  queenly 
away. 

So  Bedivere  the  charger  was  left  to  see  his 
master  turn  to  a  lichened  apple  tree  and  pick 
at  the  grey  bark  with  his  Angers.  Bedivere 
the  charger  snorted.  Like  mere  men  and 
women,  Bedivere  scorned  what  he  did  not 
understand.  x\nd  still  Bertram  picked  at 
the  bark.  For  if  you  know  that  you  are 
completely  a  fool,  you  may  as  well  pick  apple 
bark  as  aught  else. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  he  saw 
the  Lady  Elinor  again.  Then,  riding  last 
of  his  troop,  he  marked  the  grace  of  her  as 
she  swayed  to  her  palfrey's  paces.  His  own 
steed  Bedivere  felt  him  grow  mightily  heavy, 
as  a  man  does  who  is  dead  with  weariness 
and  cannot  yield  to  his  hoi*se.  Now  the 
Lady  Elinor  (who  never  once  looked  at  Sir 
Bertram)  saw  him  a  clumsy  lump  in  the 
saddle  and  told  herself  that  the  boor  could 
not  even  ride.  Justice  forgive  her  I  Shall 
I  warn  you  again  of  being  in  a  hurry  ? 

So,  happily,  they  came  to  Whitchurch, 
and  there  before  the  door  of  the  royal 
pavilion  was  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  there 
also  Sir  Roger  de  Belesme,  very  splendid  in 
cloth  of  silver.  Plump  (says  Fulke)  he  was, 
and  had  curling  brown  hair  to  his  sh?Mlders. 
Smiling  sweetly,  he  came  to  help  the  Lady 
Elinor  to  the  ground,  but  she  had  sprung 
lightly  down  ere  he  reached  her.  Then  Sir 
Roger,  amorous  of  a  ladv  so  well  endowed, 
would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  to  kiss  her. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  so  Sir 
Roger,  failing  of  better,  kissed  that.  She 
swept  him  a  low  curtsy. 
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"  'Tis  yoa  are  Sir  Ropier  de  Belesme,  sir  ?  " 
she  said  ;  and  Sir  Roger  wtus  wreathed  in 
smiles  and  bowed.  Then  she  turned  to  Sir 
Bertram,  a  glum  giant  on  Bedivere.  "  Sure, 
sir,  I  shall  never  forget  your  part,"  said  she. 
Whereat  Bertram  bowed  stiffly  like  a  jointed 
doll  and  watched  her  pass  in  on  Sir  Roger's 
arm. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  Sir  Roger 
made  love  ardently,  as  a  man  does  to  a 
lady  of  many  manors.  What  the  lady 
thought  of  it  or  of  him  I  profess  I  cannot 
tell.  Sir  Bertram,  I  know,  thought  very 
meanly  of  both,  and,  to  tell  truth.  Sir 
Roger  was  inches  too  plump  to  be  romantic. 
Bertram  was  not  joyous,  and  that  was  noted 
by  his  friend  and  sworn  brother,  young 
Sir  Harry  of  Silvermere,  who,  dining  with 
him  at  the  "  Wheatsheaf ,"  complained  that 
Bertram  did  not  laugh  at  his  jokes. 

''And  these  same  jests  have  made  men 
laugh  these  five  years  past,"  says  Hariy. 
Bertram  grunted.  "Even  my  wife  laughs 
at  them  sometimes."  Bertram  grunted 
again.  "And  if  a  man  can  make  his  wife 
laugh,  sure  he  can  give  a  laugh  to  any." 
Bertram  grunted  a  third  time.  "  But,  faith  ! 
you  are  become  pig  ! "  cried  HaiTy. 
Bertram  looked  at  him.  "  0  most  noble 
and  chivalric  knight,  since  you  saw  that 
lady  at  Tarporley,  you  are  become  a  pig." 
Bertram  grew  red  as  the  Bordeaux  wine. 
"  Ho,  ho  ! "  says  Harry.  "  Pigs  blush, 
then  ! " 

"  Oh,  Harry,  stop  your  tongue  I "  groaned 
Bertram. 

Sir  Harry  put  down  his  wine-cup.  Sir 
Harry's  smile  changed,  and — 

"I  am  often  a  fool,"  says  he.  "I  did 
not  know  ..."  And  the  two  looked  at 
each  other  awhile.  "And  what  shall  we 
do  ?  "  sayq  Sir  Harry  lightly.  For  a  little 
Bertram  sat,  head  on  hand,  then  looked  up 
and  laughed  not  gaily. 

"  Why,  thank  God  for  the  war,"  says  he. 
"  And  fight  I     Fight  I  " 

"  And — forget  ?  "  says  Harry  very  quietly, 
watching  him.  Bertram  nodded.  Harry 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Bertram's.  "  My 
dear  lad,"  said  he. 

Now,  Sir  Harry  in  the  afternoon  saw  Sir 
Roger  and  the  Lady  Elinor  ride  in  together 
from  hawking,  and  I  fear  that  he  swore. 
He  saw  Sir  Roger  hand  the  lady  from  her 
saddle,  and  blamed  (most  unjustly)  the  way 
it  was  done.  For  Sir  Roger  was  very  perfect 
in  the  little  arts.  In  went  the  lady,  and 
Harry,  grudging,  owned  to  himself  that  she 
walked  as  a  goddess.     Sir  Roger  was  left 


plump  and  magnificent.  Just  then  it  befell 
that  a  forester  came  leading  two  boarhoaods, 
and  one  of  them  slipped  the  leafih  and  rushed 
barking  round.  Sir  Roger  was  tapping  his 
spur  noiaily  with  his  whip.  The  sound, 
belike,  displeased  Mafiter  Boarhound.  I 
kuow  not.  At  least,  white-fanged  and 
roaring,  he  rushed  at  Sir  Roger.  Out  came 
that  good  knight's  dagger,  and — ^and  a  gripe 
fell  on  his  dagger  hand  :  a  great  brown  M 
knocked  the  dog's  jaws  clashing  together. 
He  turned  a  somersault  in  the  air,  and 
arose,  chastened,  a  wiser  dog  :  departed  with- 
out noise. 

"And  what  a  pox  wouldst  do  with  the 
dagger?"  growled  Sir  Stephen  —  he  that 
owned  the  brown  fist. 

"  Sir  Stephen  !  "  cried  Sir  Roger  haughtily. 

"  Bah  !  Steel  to  a  hound  ?  To  a  woman 
next  I "  So  Sir  Stephen,  and  turned  his 
broad  back.  Sir  Roger  muttered  something 
anent  boors  and  departed.  "  Bah  I  There 
goes  a  coward  !  "  said  Sir  Stephen. 

"  May  Heaven,"  says  Hanr  devoutly,  "  be 
praised  I  "  and  went  off  in  a  hurry. 

That  night  a  minstrel  sang  a  Proven^ 
lay  while  Sir  Roger  leant  plumply  amorous 
over  the  Lady  Elinor's  chair;  to  whom 
came  Sir  Harry,  and  was  greeted  with  a 
scowl  from  the  knight  and  a  smile  from 
the  lady.  Even  she  drew  her  skirts  from 
the  chair  at  her  side  that  Sir  Harry  might 
sit  with  her.  And  "The  King  hath  not 
come,  then,  Sir  Harry  ?  "  savs  the  lady. 

Harry  opened  his  eyes  wider. 
Not  yet.     On  the  morrow,  I  think." 
I  am  glad.    I  would  speak  to  him." 

And  all  to  himself  and  sUently:  "Oho, 
oho  !  "  said  Sir  Harry.     But  aloud — 

"  Then,  doubtless,  we  move.  And,  faith ! 
we  pine  for  war,  save  such  " — ^and  he  bowed 
at  Sir  Roger — "as  be  more  than  happy 
here." 

"  The  Welshmen  will  not  bide  our  coming. 
They  be,"  quoth  Sir  Roger  valiantly,  "il 
runagate  cowards." 

"  H'm.  Well,  at  least  we  lie  in  a  pleasant 
place.  Noble  hawking  there  is  on  toe  west- 
ward hills."  In  truth,  those  hills  breed 
naught ;  but  that,  for  certain,  is  what  he  said. 

"  We  have  had  no  sporty"  says  the  lady. 
"  Ah  I  but  we  have  not  been  on  the  hills," 

"  Not  on  the  hiUs  ?  "  cried  Harry,  amawd. 
"  Why,  'tis  the  place  of  all  others."  Heaven 
forgive  him  the  speech. 

"  The  hills  are  not  safe,"  said  Sir  Roger 
sharply.     "  The  bordor  Welsh " 

"Be  all  runagate  cowards,"  Sir  Hany 
murmured. 


(( 
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The  lady  laut^hed. 

"Surely  we  must  take  to  the  hills,  Sir 
Roger  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Nay,  Elinor,  in  faith " 

"  Why,  do  you  fear,  sir  ?  " 

"I  fear    naught    for    myself.      But  for 


you 

"  And  I  fear  nor  for  you  nor  for  myself, 
sir,"  said  the  lady  sharply.  To  which  there 
was  no  answer.  What,  indeed,  could  a  lover 
say  ?  And,  having  thus  aided  the  course 
of  love,  Sir  Harry  removed  himself.  His 
conduct  is  worthy  stem  reproof,  but  mark 
what  he  did  next ! 

Bertram  he  found  alone  and  moody, 
painting  a  coat-of-arms.  Sir  Harry  (oh, 
shame !)  dissembled  a  grin  and  cried  out 
fiercely — 

^^  Fardi,  Bertram.  I  have  sought  you 
long  ! "  The  Angel  of  Truth—if  there  be 
one — surely  hid  his  face.  "  Lad,  the  fellow 
Roger  is  a  fool.  The  mad  hothead  !  Ah,/fi?/ 
d'enfer,  the  mad  hothead  !  Guess  what  I 
have  heard  ?  Why,  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  go  a-hawking  on  the  hills. 
Think,  lad !  To  take  a  lady  over  the 
march  !  Oh  ! — fiend  seize  him  ! — sure  he 
is  mad  !  Nay  ;  go  he  will !  He'll  not  be 
stayed  !  "  So  the  veracious  Sir  Harry — and 
backed  his  words  with  a  whole  mouthful  of 
oaths. 

Since  this  is  a  moral  tale,  let  me  point  the 
lesson  :  Trust  no  man's  version  of  another's 
words. 

"Mad  he  must  be,"  Bertram  muttered  with 
furrowed  brow.  For  the  danger  was  real, 
and  he,  the  bred  soldier,  knew  it  better  than 
a  carpet  knight  such  as  Roger  de  Belesme. 
Feared  it,  too,  more  since  he  feared  for  one  he 
loved,  and  the  plump  Roger  only  for  his  own 
skin.  "Aye,  mad  he  must  be,"  muttered 
Bertram,  gazing  at  Hairy  ;  and  Harry  gazed 
back  and  shook  a  solemn,  reproving  head  at 
Sir  Roger,  his  rashness.     Then — 

"By  your  leave,  sir,  the  tailor,"  says  Harry's 
squire,  putting  a  solemn  face  round  the 
curtain.     Harry  jumped  and  broke  away. 

Observe  that  I  do  not  defend  Sir  Harry. 
His  conduct  was  such  as  all  persons  of  refine- 
ment must  deplore.  Nor  now  can  I  excuse 
him  for  demanding  of  the  tailor  four  loose 
jerkins  of  yellow  leather  by  the  morrow's 
noon ;  nor  deny  that  he  swore  when  the 
tailor  said  it  might  nof  be.  I  find  it  very 
painful  to  relate  that  when  the  tailor  meekly 
offered  him  buckram,  professing  that  yellow 
buckram  and  yellow  leather  are  the  same  to 
all  men  at  two  paces  off^,  Sir  Harry  shook  the 
tailor  by  both  hands,  and  swore  by  St.  Mai'tha 


of  Pewley  that  he  would  speak  for  the  tailor 
in  heaven.  In  fine,  they  agreed  for  fouj 
jerkins  of  yellow  buckram.  None  grieves 
for  the  iniquity  more  than  I  who  must  relate 
it,  for  Aristotle  ordains  that  to  friends  one 
ought  to  tell  the  truth.  Truth-telling  is  my 
only  joy. 

Now  we  come  on  the  steep,  bare  hills  of  the 
Welsh  marches,  hard  by  where  Cwm  now 
stands.  See  a  knight  and  a  lady  riding, 
falcon  on  wrist.  The  knight  peers  about  him 
every  instant — is,  in  fact,  an  apprehensive 
and  plump  knight.  Far  away  behind,  the 
sun  was  glinting  on  another  pair  of  golden 
spurs.  Followed  anoUier  knight,  a  big  man, 
trotting  easily,  sparing  his  horse  and  choosing 
the  best  of  the  turf. 

Northward,  beyond  a  crag  of  limestone,  a 
column  of  blue  smoke  smirched  the  air. 

Sir  Harry  foretold  sport.  Sport,  truly, 
was  found.  The  two  riders  are  dismounted, 
and  knight  and  lady  watch  their  falcons  soar. 
The  quarry,  I  think,  was  naught  nobler  than 
a  raven,  for  what  else  they  can  have  found  on 
those  hills,  I  could  never  guess.  But  sport 
they  found.  Behold,  from  that  grey  lime- 
stone crag  break  a  troop  of  riders  in  the 
yellow  jerkins  of  Wales.  They  scream  shrill, 
haply  in  Welsh,  and  their  long  hair  streams 
in  the  wind  as  they  gallop.  Most  horrific 
are  they.  Fearsome  the  javelins  they  hurl 
from  afar. 

To  the  saddle  sprang  Sir  Roger — never  man 
mounted  at  better  speed — and  dashed  in  his 
spurs  and  galloped  headlong  away. 

"  Ride,  Elinor,  ride  I  "  he  cried  bravely. 

But  ride,  alack  !  she  could  not,  for  she  had 
no  horse.  The  whistling  javelins,  and  the 
gleam  of  them  had  frighted  her  palfrey,  and 
it  broke  away  from  her  and  fled.  Alone 
she  was  left  to  face  the  most  awesome  charge 
of  those  yellow  jerkins.  Yelling  they  gallopai 
on,  and  now  she  could  see  the  foam  on  their 
horses,  the  white  of  the  eyes  behind  the 
leather  vizards.  For  they  wore  vizards  of 
leather,  these  Welshmen,  and  yet  no  helmet, 
which  was  something  strange. 

The  girl  stood  alone,  straight  and  very 
white,  one  gauntleted  hand  on  her  heart. 
Out  from  the  hillside  above  broke  a  great 
shout — 

"  Maison  du  Roy !  Maison  du  Roy ! "  the 
hills  echoed  it  rolling  back.  Galloping 
madly,  down nished  Bedivere  and  Sir  Bertram, 
an  avalanche  of  war. 

The  Welshmen  pulled  up  jerkily,  looked 
long  at  the  knight,  appearea  not  to  like  the 
air  of  him.  Thev  shook  their  heads,  lansrhed, 
and  galloped  off  in  the  tracks  of  Sir  Roger, 
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whotamedhiflheBdaod  Bawthemandspurred  heaven  for  affhiie,  Yut  lie  remembered  to 
^ain.  For  he  judged  that  thej  had  skin  regret  that  she  had  Iteen  slain  before  he 
(lie  lady,  and  had  no  wish  to  be  with  her  in       married  her,  and  not  after.  Since  she  had  died 

amaid, her  lands, 
joa  Bee,  passed 
to  the  Crown. 
So  Sir  Roger 
monmedliislove 
-M|^_  and  spurred  and 

I^JPBft  spurred. 

To  the  Lady 
Blinor,  thus 
easily  saved  .came 
Sir  Bertram, 
crying — 

"Art  hnrt, 
lady  ?  " 

"Ah,  'tis 
you  I  "  saya  she, 
and  trembled  a 
little.  Down 
sprang  Bertram 
and  caught  her 
hands. 

"  Art  hurt  ? " 
he  whispered, 
and  his  touch, 
his  voice  made 
her  all  rosy. 

"  Faith,  no  1 " 
hut  she  hung  on 
bis  hands  and 
looked  into  his 
eyes  long.  "  But 
without     you, 

sir "she  said 

softly.  Then: 
"He-he  fled 
and  left  me." 

"He  shall 
account !  "  said 
Bertram  through 
his  teeth.  Still  he 
held  her  hands. 

"  No."    Bcrt- 

ram   let  her 

bands    fall    and 

drew  back.    She 

gave    a   queer 

little      laugh. 

"  What  do  I  care 

if  he  flee  or  bide 

^such  as  he  ?  " 

It  and  i*dv         She  stamped  her 

heir  W<™.         littlefoot.  "ShaU 

""*'■  I  be  prey  of  his, 

sir?  I  had  rather 

lie   under    the 

sod  I" 
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"  Coward  and  niderling  he  is ! "  said 
Bertram. 

"  Yet  jou  brought  me  to  him,  knowing ! " 

"  I  knew  not,  lady,  nor  knew  I  you."  A 
step  he  made  to  her,  his  eyes  afire.  His  arm 
was  round  her — then  suddenly  back  he 
sprang.  Some  sound  had  come  to  the  quick 
soldiery  ear — a  sound  with  which  the  Yellow 
Jerkins  on  Sir  Roger's  trail  had  naught  to 
do.  With  a  muttered  oath  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms  and  swung  to  the  saddle. 

"  Here  be  more  !  "  he  muttered  in  her  ear. 
But  she  looked  up  smiling.  At  least  she  lay 
over  his  heart. 

Now  these  new  Welshmen  wore  yellow 
indeed,  but  they  shouted  not  at  all  nor  threw 
any  spears.  Two  on  little  mountain  ponies, 
a  score  on  foot,  came  creeping  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill.  Far  away  down  the 
valley  across  the  road  to  safety  a  thin  line  of 
SiifiFron  marked  another  company  of  foot. 
Up  and  up  the  hill  went  Bedivere,  labouring 
under  the  double  burden.  They  struck  the 
level  tiuck,  and  Bedivere  was  springing 
forward  more  freely  when  he  felt  the  bit. 

"  Trust  me,  lady,"  Bertram  whispered, 
and — 

"  Always,"  she  said. 

The  two  mounted  Welsh  broke  into  a 
gallop,  for  a  tired  horse  with  a  double  burden 
was  to  be  an- easy  prey.  Closer  came  the 
patter  of  the  ponies'  galloping  hoofs,  and  the 
sword  was  not  even  drawn.  Closer  and  closer 
yet.  And  Bertram  lifted  the  girl  and,  leaning 
far  back  in  the  saddle,  set  her  on  the  ground. 
Then  on  the  instant  at  touch  of  spur  round 
swung  Bedivere,  his  hind-legs  nnder  him. 
Two  feet  Bertram  swayed  in  the  saddle,  and 
the  Welshman's  spear  rushed  bootless  by. 
Not  so  the  Welshman.  A  mighty  backward 
buffet  sent  him  rolling  down  the  hillside. 
Not  so  his  fellow,  whose  spear  was  jerked 
from  his  hand  and  broken  over  his  head. 
Stunned  he  fell,  and  Bertram  vaulted  down 
and  snatched  his  shield,  caught  up  the  girl, 
and  galloped  away. 

"Ah,  my  knight !  "  said  the  girl  softly. 

**The  worst  is  not  met,"  said  Bertram, 
looking  through  the  sunlight  to  the  yellow 
coats  of  the  footmen.     The  girl  laughed  low. 

I  have  never  been  minded  to  envy  those 
Welsh  footmen  who  had  to  meet  Sir  Bertram 
charging  down  upon  them  with  a  girl  on  his 
heart.  Many  they  were,  and  stout  little  men 
of  their  hands,  and  naught  had  Bertram  save 
Bedivere's  speed  and  his  own  sword-arm. 
Still  I  do  not  envy  those  Welshmen.  In  a 
cluster  they  gathered  on  the  track  to  meet 
him,  and  Bertram  gave  one  keen  glance  at 


the  array,  then  caught  the  girl  to  him  and 
kissed  her  fiercely. 

"  Once,  love,  once ! "  he  muttered  hoarsely, 
and  the  girl,  crushed  in  his  arms,  climg  to 
him  closer  yet. 

And  then  a  most  strange  thing  befell. 
Rose  on  the  air  a  roar — 

"Points!  Points!"  Shoulder  to  shoulder, 
knee  to  knee,  gleaming  in  chain  mail,  gallop- 
ing down  from  the  hill-top  came  four  knights. 
There  were  Gilbert  of  Stoke,  and  Harold  of 
Kenley,  and  Raoul  de  Dormont,  and  Hany 
of  Silvermere.  How  can  I  tell  what  thej 
were  doing  on  the  hills  ?  Down  they  came, 
and  those  footmen  in  yellow  stayed  not  to 
meet  them — scattered,  fled. 

"  Pardi !  This  was  not  in  the  plan— this 
was  not  at  all  in  the  plan,"  mutters  Hany, 
reining  up,  and  :  "  Oh,  by  the  father  of  lies ! 
now  we  must  meet  Bertram.  .  .  .  Raoiil,  if 
you  laugh,  I  will  break  vour  crackling  ribs  I " 
There  was  a  curious  choking  chuckle  from 
the  four.  Then,  wheeling  round,  thej 
saluted  Bertram  gravely,  and :  "  Sorely  we 
grieve  you  have  been  troubled  by  these 
bickerings,  lady,"  says  Harry,  solemn  as  an 
owl. 

"  The  Lady  Elinor  is  much  beholden  to 
you,"  says  Bertram. 

"  These  malapert  Welsh ! "  cried  Hany 
severely.  Whereat  Raoul  gurgled,  and  the 
others  looked  fire  and  steel  at  him. 

"In  truth  I  thank  you  all.  And  they 
have  done  me  no  hurt,"  said  Elinor,  who 
was  still  between  Bertram's  arms.  There 
was,  you  see,  no  other  place. 

So,  all  much  content,  they  began  to  ride 
homeward. 

"Did  you  mark  that  fire  on  the  hills, 
Hany  ?  "  said  Bertram. 

"Faith,  no!"  says  Harry.  The  four 
shaded  their  eyes  and  stared  like  one  man. 
"  But  indeed " 

"  That  is  a  fire,"  said  Gilbert  hastily,  who 
was  expecting  to  hear  Harry  say  it  was  a 
waterfall  or  a  dragon,  and  wished  to  spare 
his  conscience. 

"  'Tis  on  the  hiU,"  said  Raoul. 

"Most  strange,"  said  Harold.  "But, 
faith  !  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  Welsh  ? " 

While  they  are  riding  back  to  Whitchurch, 
let  me  tell  what  had  happened  there.  King 
Edward  was  come  back  in  high  good  humour, 
for  all  things  now  were  ready  for  war.  With 
Henry  Lacy,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir 
Stephen  he  was  walking  before  his  pavilion, 
when  they  saw  Sir  Roger  de  Belesme  sparring 
over  the  mead. 

"  By  Gabriel  and  Michael,  here  comes  a 


thf:  iies  m  huckram. 
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fat  loon  in  haste  1 "  says  the  kiiij;.  "  Wliy, 
'tis  my  blisafiil  bridegroom." 

"  Humph !  And  is  lie  ptlloping  from 
hia  bride  or  towards  her  ? "  growled  the 
Garl  of  Lincoln. 

"  Faith,  air,  you  chose  him  not  for  his 
horeemansliip  !  "  said  Sir  Stephen,  for  Roger 
was  rolling  iu  the  saddle.    "  Mart  df  ma  rie ! 


If  the  Itidy  hath  seen  him  on  a  horae,  there 
will  be  trouble  Uiward." 

On  came  Kog^er,  riding  as  men  ride  with 
white  fear  at  their  elbow,  and — 

"  Hold  yon,  sir  ! "  cried  the  King,  and 
Sir  Roger  turned  his  foaming,  spur-galled 
stecil,  cryinj! — 

"  Ah,  good  my  lord,  aid ! " 
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"  Aid  whom  ?  "  cried  the  King. 

"  The  Lady  Eliuor.  For  she  is  dead  !  " 
gasped  Roger,  whose  reason  was  left  on  the 
hillside. 

"  Dead  ? "  The  three  roared  out  the 
word  together. 

"Aye,  good  my  lord.  Dead,  my  good 
lord.     Slain  by  the  Welsh." 

*'  Mort  de  Dieu  I "  growled  the  King, 
drawing  back.    "  Where,  then,  wert  thou  ?  " 

"I — I  could  not  save  her,  my  lord," 
Sir  Roger  stammered. 

.  "  And   so  saved  yourself.     Humph !     A 
bridegroom  ! "  says  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

"  D9 1  learn  that  you  fled  ?  "  said  the  King. 

"  Oh,  good  my  lord,  they  were  on  us  I 
She  sillily  let  her  palfrey  go — they  were 
fairly  upon  us ;  they  were  four  to  one. 
What  else  was  I  to  do  ?  What  else  had  you 
done  yourself,  my  good  lord  ?  " 

Burst  on  him  a  volley  of  oaths  from  the 
Earl  and  Sir  Stephen.  But  the  King  turned 
short  on  his  heel,  and — 

"Ask  this  man  where  he  left  the  Lady 
Elinor,  Stephen,"  he  said.  For  him  there- 
after Roger  did  not  exist. 

"  Whence  hast  fled  ?  "  said  Stephen  curtly. 

"  Why,  she  would  have  me  go  hawking. 
Oh,  by  my  faith,  Sir  Stephen,  I  told  her 
'twas  madness  !  But  go  she  would,  and  this 
is  what  she  hath  gained  by  it.     See " 

"  Ugh  !  Is  it  a  man  ?  "  growled  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Then  the  King  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  pointed  across  the  mead.  Briskly  a 
little  troop  was  coming. 

"  Where  was  your  lady  slain  ?  "  cried  Sir 
Stephen. 

"  She  lies  beyond  the  march.  God  assoil 
her ! "  says  Roger,  and  crossed  himself. 
"  You  dare  not  venture,  sir." 

"  I  ?  TUe  du  diable !  I  ?  Dare  not  ?  " 
spluttered  Sir  Stephen. 

The  King  put  a  hand  on  his  arm  and 
drew  him  away,  nodding  at  the  riders. 
Nearer  they  came  and  nearer,  and  certainly 
you  guess  who  they  were. 

"  To  me,  gentlemen  ! "  cried  the  King, 
and  the  four  looked  at  each  other,  and — 

"Nor  was  this  in  the  plan,  either," 
muttered  Sir  Harry. 

The  King  went  out  to  meet  them.  The 
King  handed  the  lady  down  all  blushing  to 
earth,  and  as  Bertram  swung  down  stalwart 
beside  her — 

"Bertram?  Pardi!  I  might  have  guessed 
it,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  Then  more 
gravely  :  "  Lady,  I  fear  you  have  been  in 
sore  danger." 


The  Lady  Elinor  fell  before  him  io  a 
curtsy  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  So  please  you,  my  loi-d  ;  but  for  this, 
my  love  " — she  laid  her  hand  in  Bertram's 
arm  and  blushed — "  I  had  been  dead." 

"  Mordieiix  I  Dead  !  "  came  in  a  rattling 
whisper  from  Raoul,  and  the  other  three, 
closing,  pushed  Raoul  to  the  back. 

And  Sir  Roger  de  Belesme  fell  a-gaping. 

"  Bertram  was  there  ?  "  said  the  King. 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,  'tis  well  he  was ! " 
cried  Sir  Harry.  "  We  others  were  riding 
on  the  march  in  hope  of  some  small  afifraj. 
Certain  rogues  in  yellow  we  saw  beset  the 
lady,  and  Sir  Roger  nobly  fled.  We,  alack ! 
were  too  far  from  these  knaves  to  aid.  But 
for  Sir  Bertram,  who  saved  her  alone,  nn- 
helmed,  unshielded,  beating  down  two,  I  do 
not  know  where  now  she  had  been."  And 
that  was  most  true. 

"  Sir  Harry  forgets  that  he  and  his  friends 
scattered  a  company  of  Welsh  footmen," 
said  Bertram. 

"A  right  brave  charge,"  said  the  lady, 
and  Sir  Harry  grew  very  red,  and  he  and 
his  friends  appeared  uncomfortable. 

"You  were  in  danger.  I  am  sorry," 
Harry  muttered. 

"  But  how  came  Bertram  there  ? "  said 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

"  My  lord,  I  feared  for  my  love." 

"Knowing  that  rogue  De  Belesme.' 
Right." 

The  King  took  the  lady's  hand.  "  Lady 
Elinor,  I  have  come  nigh  to  doing  you  a 
great  wrong,"  he  said,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  and  did  not  gainsay  it.  He  laid  her 
hand  in  Bertram's.  "  Now  let  it  be  mine 
at  least  to  do  this."  And  the  man  and  the 
maid  looked  each  in  the  other's  eyes. 

And  Sir  Roger  de  Belesme  slunk  away. 

Now,  Sir  Harry  in  his  lodging  spoke  with 
his  fellows  thus :  "  Thank  the  Vii^  we 
were  asked  no  questions  I "  and  they  laughed 
aloud.  "  But  how  a  pox  could  I  tell  there 
would  be  real  Welsh  ?  "  And  they  laughed 
louder.  And  all  the  while  upon  tne  hiUtop 
veates  de  buckramo  in  flammis  et  igne  solve- 
banhir,  saith  Fulke,  which  means,  being 
interpreted,  "the  buckram  coats  burnt 
smolaly." 

So  ends  this  moral  tale.  Observe  herein, 
I  pray  you,  how  one  sin  leads  to  another. 
But  for  the  King's  hurry  there  had  been 
no  need  for  Sir  Harry  to  make  fiction,  nor 
spend  his  money  on  buckram  coats,  nor  had 
two  real  Welshmen  gone  home  with  broken 
heads.  Blameless  only  are  the  two  true 
lovers.     Is  it  not  a  moral  tale  ? 
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MOST  boys  have 
the  idea  that  wild 
aniiiials  are  very 
rare  now,  or  that 
you  must  go  into 
the  far  West  to 
find  them.  While 
this    is    true    of 
some  of  the  large 
kinds,   it   is   yet 
safe  to  say  that 
anyone     can, 
within  five  miles, 
and     usually 
much   leas,  get    into    a   region   where  he 
may   discover    iome   wild    creatures.       He 
may    walk    through    a    place    again    and 
again   without   seeing    anything    alive    ex- 
cept a  few  birds,  but  he  may  be  snre  there 
were  many  bright  eyes  and  keen  ears  and 
noses  that  were  observing  him  and  fully 
taking  in  the  fact  that  their  deadly  enemy 
was  passii^  near.     Especially  at  night  or 
late  m  the  evening  is  this  the  esse,  fur  then 
the  wild  four-foots  are  on  the  move,  and  the 
hundreds  of  these  that  once  used  to  roam 
by  daylight  have  either  been  killed  off  or 
have  liamed  to  come  out  only  at  night,  when 
meo  cannot  see  them.    There  may  be  many 
of  these  left  in  our  little  woods,  and  yet, 
unless  knowing  just  how  to  took,  one  may 
pass  many  times  and  have  no  idea  of  their 


goes,  it  leaves  beliind  a  little  WTitten  account 
of  its  visit,  its  name,  the  time,  the  place 
whence  it  came,  what  it  did,  and  when  and 
whither  it  went  away.  We  can  find  these 
accounts  and  read  them  and  thus  learn 
of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  our  wild 
netghbonrB.  These  "manuscripts,"  thongh 
I  suould  rather  perhaps  call  tbcm  "  pedo- 
scripts,"  are,  of  conrse,  the  tracks  which 
the  aaimats  leave  in  the  mud,  snow,  or 
dust. 

Each  animal  makes  its  own  kind  of  track  ; 
no  two  make  exactly  the  same.  The  track 
of  a  fox  is  readily  distinguished  from  that 
of  a  rabbit  or  small  dog.  And,  more 
than  that,  the  tracks  of  one  fox  may  differ 
from  that  of  his  own  brother,  so  that  one 
can  sometimes  distinguish  the  tracks  of 
a  given   individual,  and  by  seeing  it   on 


It  is  unfortunate  for  it,  thongh.  lucky  for 
the  uaturalist,   that   wherever  a  four-foot 
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cat's  track  : 
right  front-paw. 


CAT'S  track: 

RIGHT  HIND-PAW. 


different  occasions  get  something  like  an 
insight  into  its  life.  Thus,  a  famous  grizzly 
in  the  West  was  known  by  his  track.  One 
of  his  toes  had  been  cut  off  by  a  trap,  and 
the  difference  that  made  in  the  mark  was 
easy  to  see.  To  come  nearer  home,  our 
common  animals  sometimes  have  unpleasant 
experiences  with  steel  traps.  The  marks  of 
these  on  their  feet  often  add  a  peculiarity 
that  identities  the  animal ;  in  other  cases 
the  track  is  extra  large  or  small,  or  is 
crooked,  but  it  always  keeps  the  main 
features  of  its  kind.  The  track  of  one  sort 
of  animal  rarely  need  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  another,  and  the  A  B  C  of  tracking  is  to 
learn  the  chief  kinds  of  footmarks  that  are 
to  be  found  in  your  region.  The  way  to 
learn  tracks  is  to  draw  those  that  you  find, 
always  sketching  them  right  from  Nature, 
never  from  memory,  and  it  is  always  best  to 
make  them  exactly  life-size. 

The  snow  is  the  best  for  tracking  when 
you  wish  to  follow  the  animal  a  long  way 
and  see  what  it  is  doing.  But  the  snow 
rarely  gives  a  perfect  individual  track.  The 
mud  and  the  dry  dust,  if  not  too  deep,  are 
much  better  for  details.  I  have  tried  many 
ways  of  getting  records  of  tracks,  and  have 
some  interesting  results,  expecially  among 
domestic  animals.  The  dog  and  cat  are  the 
creatures  whose  tracks  are  hkely  to  be  first 
met  with.  But  they  are  most  aggravating 
subjects  when  one  tries  to  get  tracks  from 
them.  My  first  attempts  were  made  with 
modelling-clay  spread  out  thin  on  a  tray  ;  but 
both  dog  and  cat  would  either  bound  over 
the  tray,  or  wriggle  or  squirm  or  scratch  it 
in  long  furrows,  and,  in  short,  do  anything 
but  walk  calmly  across  and  leave  a  few  good 
impressions.     One  caimot  take  the  animaPs 


Doo^s  track: 

RIGHT  HIND-PAW. 


DOGS  TRACK: 
RIGHT  PROHT-PAW. 


paw  and  make  an  imprint.  That  is  sure  to 
be  wrong.  The  creature  must  do  it  itself 
and  in  its  own  way,  and  the  track  is  sore  to 
be  spoiled  if  the  animal  is  hurt  or  scared. 
Still,  patience  will  surely  win. 

A  good  track,  once  secured,  can  be  cast  in 
plaster  and  kept  for  future  use.  While 
following  tracks  in  Nature,  one  soon  realises 
that  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of 
those  made  is  pei-fect.  The  accidents  are  eg 
numerous  that  most  of  them  are  spoiled.  It 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  a 
good  many  will  be  made  in  the  modelling- 
wax  or  clay  before  getting  a  perfect  set 
showing  all  the  details  and  characteristics. 

A  thin  coat  of  dry  flour,  plaster,  dust,  or 
other  fine  powder  on  a  board  gives  a  good 
impression,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  record 
of,  sketching  and  photographing  being  the 
only  ways.  I  have  got  a  cat  to  make  its  own 
records  by  blacking  its  feet,  then  making  it 
trot  over  some  papers,  and  these  are  easier 
to  read  if  the  ink  on  the  hind-feet  be  a 
different  colour  from  that  on  the  front.  It 
is  well,  also,  to  clean  the  animal's  feet  after- 
wards, before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
house. 

A  number  of  boys  recently  offered  their 
help  in  getting  a  series  of  cat-paw  prints.  I 
^ve  them  an  idea  of  how  to  go  about  it. 
Their  father  kept  a  general  country  shop. 
So  while  one  boy  mixed  a  lot  of  lamp-black 
to  the  proper  consistency,  another  helpol 
himself  to  a  roll  of  wall  paper  and  spread  it 
in  a  long  corridor  with  the  white  side  up, 
and  the  third  went  out  and  captured  a  large 
tom-cat.  They  now  painted  Tom's  feet  with 
the  lamp-black,  and  cnased  him  up  and  down 
the  corridor  till  he  was  half  crazy.  When- 
ever they  could  catch  him,  they  touched  np 
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his  feet  afresh,  and  set  him  puffing  and 
snorting  over  the  paper.  When  they  brought 
me  the  roll,  it  was  tnickly  spotted  over  with 
tracks — most  of  them  mere  smears.  Some, 
where  Tom  had  slipped,  were  six  inches  long. 
The  first  after  each  ftesh  painting  were  too 
dark,  and  the  last  too  faint,  but  still  among 
the  hundreds  there  were  one  or  two  good 
ones.  This  trifling  success 
aroused  the  boys  to  high 
enthusiasm.  At  the  be- 
ginning their  enei^y  had 
far  overtopped  their  dis- 
cretion, but  now  discretion 
dropped  clear  out  of  sight. 
They  wished  to  beat  their 
record,  so  they  fairly  soaked 
the  cat's  feet  and  legs  in 
paint.  Tom  was,  of  course, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  whole  thing  ;  he  made 
a  frantic  jump  and  escaped 
through  a  transom,  then 
upstairs,  and  so  ended  his 
troubles ;  but  he  ran  over 
a  white  bedspread,  where 
he  left  a  b^ntiful  trail, 
after  which  the  boys' 
troubles  began. 

Most  cats  object  strenu- 
ously to  having  their  feet 
blackened,  and  an  easier 
way  is  to  lay  a  large  piece  of 
lanip-blacked  or  printer's- 
inked  paper,  so  that  the 
cat  will  walk  over  that  first 
and  then  over  the  white 
paper.  But  these  methods 
are  not  possible  with  wUd 
animals.  They  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your 
white  and  black  papers. 
Even  in  menageries  these 
are  usually  failures.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  tracks  in  the 
mud  are  perfect  enough  or 
bandy  to  oe  cast  in  pkster. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  I 
have  found  that  sketching 
is  the  most  reliable  way. 

Of  course,  the  first  animal  tracks  one  is 
Ukely  to  see  are  those  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
these  are  good  to  begin  with.  The  cat  is 
usually  taken  by  the  scientists  as  an  example 
of  a  perfect  animal.  All  its  muscles  and 
bones  are  of  the  highest  type  for  activity 
and  strength.  Its  track  also  affords  a  good 
study  of  what  an  animal's  track  should  be, 
and  in  studying  it  we  should  remember  that 
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every  curve  and  quirk  lias  a  history  and  a 
meaning. 

At  first  it  seems  that  the  toes  are  in  two 
exact  pairs ;  but  you  will  find  that  they  are 
arranged  much  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 
The  cat's  thumb  is  so  short  and  set  so  high 
up  that  it  leaves  no  track.  The  two  middle 
fingers  are  nearly  alike,  but  the  inner  of 

these  is  always  a  little 
longer,  as  with  us  ;  the  two 
outer  ones  look  alike,  but 
.again,  as  with  us,  the  one 
next  the  thumb  is  larger. 

On  the  hind-foot  the  cat 
has  but  four  toes,  and  these 
correspond  nearly  to  the 
arrangement  of  those  on 
the  front-foot. 

The  dog's  track  differs 
from  the  cat's  first  in 
showing  the  claws.  The 
cat's  claws  are  perfect. 
They  can  be  drawn  back 
out  of  sight  when  not  in 
use.  The  dog's  are  more 
like  hoofs  ;  they  are  always 
out,  and  leave  their  marks 
in  the  track.  The  trails  of 
a  dog  and  cat  put  together 
for  comparison  are  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  that 
the  cat  walks  as  though  it 
had  two  feet,  whereas  the 
dog  shows  the  doubling  of 
the  track  at  each  step.  Of 
course,  the  cat's  track  was 
also  doubled,  but  the  hind 
foot  went  exactly  on  the 
mark  left  by  the  front  foot, 
so  that  there  seems  to  be 
but  one.  This  is  perfect 
tracking,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  animals 
that  must  hunt  for  a  living. 
There  are  sevei'al  reasons 
why  this  is  so.  A  wagon 
whose  hind-wheels  do  not 
follow  exactly  the  track  of 
the  front-wheels  is  a  hard 
wagon  to  draw  in  sand,  mud,  or  snow ;  so 
also  it  is  easier  walking  if  the  cat,  going 
through  snow  or  sand,  has  learned  to  set 
the  hind-feet  in  the  mark  made  by  the 
front-feet. 

But  there  is  another  reason  and  a  better 
one.  The  cat  sneaking  through  the  under- 
brush after  its  prey  must  go  in  silence.  It 
can  see  out  of  the  comer  of  one  eye  where  to 
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set  duwu  the  front-feet,  bo  as  uot  tA  crush 
a  dry  stick  or  leaf,  but  it  cuDUot  wutch  its 
hind-feet.     However,  it  does  not  need  to  do 
BO ;   the  hind-feet  are  so  well  trained   that 
they  go  exactly  into  the  safe  places 
already  chosen  for  the  front-feet.     .•. 
and  thus  the  cat  moves  in  perfect     ^  * 
silence.     All  wild  animals  that 
sneak  after  their  prey  do  thus ; 
no  doubt  the  dog  did  at  one  time, 
juBt  as  the  wolf  does  to-day,  but  he  has  lived 
so  long  in  town  and  walked  so  much  on  side- 
walks that  he  has  forgotten  the  proper  way, 
and  80  is  a  very  noisy  walker  in  the  woods. 


is  usually  like  its  walking  track,  with  the 
steps  nearly  double  as  long,  but  some 
times  it  goes  with  its  body  diagonaliy, 
apparently  so  that  its  feet  will  not  interTen, 


^ 


The  cat  is  little  changed 

came  to  hvc  with  man.     It  is  atiU  a  hunter 

and  walks  as  it  ought. 

In  studying  these  things,  one  must  always 
keep  in  mind  the  great 
individual  variation.  For 
eiample,  not  only  is  the 
track  of  a  cat  never  exactly 
like  that  of  any  other 
animal,  but  no  two  cat 
tracks  are  exactly  alike,  and 
the  track  made  by  one  of 
the  cat's  feet  is  never 
exactly  like  that  made  by 
another  of  Its  feet. 

A  third  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  tracks  of 
dog  and  cat  is  that  most 
dogs  drag  their  toes.  This 
shows  clearly  if  there  are 
five  or  six  inches  of  buow 
A  cat  lifts  its  feet  neatly 
and  clear  of  whatever  it  is 
walking  in. 

In  trotting,  a  dog's  track 


RED-SQUTHBItt.  TEUII.. 

and  this  shows  another  variation  of  tbe 
trail. 

A  dog  galloping  goes  as  shown  on  page  456. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  hind-feet  overreach 
the  fore-feet  each  time,  and  track  farther,  u 
is  the  case  with  all  bounding  animals.  The 
right  fore-paw  is  ahead  of  the  left  at  each 
bound  :  this  is  what  I  should  call  a  right- 
handed  gallop.  Some  dogs  are  left-hanaed, 
and  always  run  with  the  left  paw  ahead. 
Then  ^;ain,  some  dogs  will  do  both  irays 
within  a  short  distance.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  same  illustration  is  a  trail  tm  shons 
where  a  dog  changed  thus  from  right  to 
left. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  the  truly  wild 
animals  still  found  generally  is  the  squirrel 
It  is  a  remarkably  hardy,  active,  aud 
vigorous  animal.  It  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it^lf  in  spite  of  settlement 
and  deforesting,  chiefly  because  it  can  Uve 
in  holes  in  the  ground.  As  a  rule,  the 
truly  forest  aninmls  are  the  first  t«  fly 
before  the  settler.  The  ones  that  bold 
out    tUe   longest   are   those  that  cling  to 
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Mother  Earth  ob  a  final  refDge,  and  this  the 
red-Bqairrel  does  very  auccesef  ollj. 

The  tracks  of  the  common  squirrels 
are  alike  in  general  features,  bat  differ 
in  size  and  details.  A  red-squirrel's  hind- 
foot  is  about  two  inches  long,  a  grey- 
sqairrel's  abont  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  a 
foi-sqairrel's  nearly  three  inches. 

Here  is  the  paw  of  a  red- 
Bqairrel  showing  the  sole  5  - 

of  the  hind-foot  covered  v^'^.: 

with  hair.    The  grey-  and  ^iV^ 

foi-Bqairrels  have  a  naked  ^ 

heel  -  jxul,    but    it    larely  \t  <) 

shows  in  the  track.  '■'■' 

The  hind  -  track  of  a 
Bqairrel  shows  fire  toes, 
bat  the  fore-track  only  four  '!  ;• 

—the  thumb  of  the  fore- 
paw  being  so  small  that  it 
is  like  a  knob  and  does  not 
count. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the 
woods  near  home.     If 
were  seeking  for  animals 

at  snch  a  place,  I  should  set  rox-BquiRKEi-'s  track) 
abont  taking  the  census 
of  the  four-foots  by  looking  for  tracks  and 
signs— beginning  first  along  the  bare.innddy 
or  sandy  edges  of  the  brooks  or  ponds,  if 
there  are  any,  and  particularly  near  lai^e  old 
trees,  because  these  old  trees  usually  have 
hollows  in  them,  which  fnrnish  safe  homes 
to  animals  that  could  not  otherwise  live. 

One  day  in  January,  finding  myself  with 


«■  c 


some  spare  hoars  in  a  small  country  town, 

I    asked    the    hotel-keeper    if    there   were 

any  squirrels  to  be  seen  in  or  near   the 

town.     He  said :    "  No ;    they're  all  shot 

^  off  long  ago." 

;^^  Bnt  I  walked  on  beyond 

the  houses,  and   there 

getting   a   view   of   some 

woods  half  a  mile  away,  I 

cut  across   fields   in   that 

direction.    At  a  fence  near 

the  woods  I  found  where  a 

dog  had  chased  something 

that  ran  along  the  top  rail. 

Some  snow  in    a    crotch 

showed    the    sign    given 

on  page  458,  and  I  knew 

that  was  the  trail  of  either 

,  ,        ^      a  small  grey- or  red-3qairrei, 

/^KH:^  probably   the  creature 

i.j3''  chased  by  the  dog. 

(HEOLCEi.).  The  woods   turned  out 

to   be  a  cemetery,  and  I 

found  that   the  melancholy  place  was  the 

happy  home   of  a  family  of  red-squirrels. 

I  did  not  see  thera,  as  it  was  late,  but  I  found 

their  trails  in  abundance. 

They  had  one  or  two  hollow  trees  of  refuge, 
but  they  also  had  holes  under  the  monuments 
and  gravestones.  This  was  what  made  me 
sure  they  were  reds  ;  the  greys  do  not  make 
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holes  ill  the  ground.  A  ([iiarter  of  a  mile 
off  was  a  barn,  and  the  snow  on  tlio  fence 
between  showed  that  the  ftquirrels  ran  there 
when  they  needed  corn. 

Bnt  the  moat  interesting   thin<;   in  that 
graveyard  waa  a  snowdrift  playground.    The 
squirrels  had  made  a  labyrinth  of  galleries  in 
the  drift.     Around  the  entrances  I  found 
the  remains  of  nuts  and  pine-cones,  so  may- 
be their  winter-palace  was  banquet-hall  as 
well  aa  gymnastnm,  but  I  could  not  examine 
it  fully  without  destroying  it,  so  I  let  it  alone. 
This  winter 
palace     of 
the  squirrela 
lay  between 
the  graves 
of  a  family 
that   had 
died   some 
time  before, 
and    those 
of    some 
soldiers  who 
had     lost 
their  lives 
In      war, 
but    doubt- 
1  e  s  B   the 
squirrels 
found  it  the 
merriest 
place  on 
earth. 

In  study- 
ing trails, 
one  must 
always  keep 
probabilities 
in  mind. 
Sometimes 

one     kind    fc,  ,.,    ■  r^-       . ., 

of      track  "thk  bkcnk  uhed  the  bridok,  a 

looks   much 

like  another;  then  the  question  is:  Which 
is  the  likeliest  in  this  place  ? 

If  I  saw  a  cougar  track  in  India,  I  shonid 
know  it  wag  made  by  a  leopard.  If  I  found 
a  leopard  trail  in  Colorado,  I  should  be  sure 
I  had  found  the  mark  of  a  cougar,  or 
mountain  lion.  A  wolf  track  in  London 
would  doubtlesa  be  the  doing  of  a  very 
large  dog,  and  a  St.  Bernaid's  footmark 
in  the  Rockies  twenty  miles  from  anywhere 
would  most  likely  turn  out  to  lie  the 
bappen-BO  imprint  of  a  grey-wolf's  foot. 
To  be  sure  of  the  marks,  then,  one  should 
know  all  the  animals  that  belong  to  one's 
neighbourhood. 


The  way  ttt  learn  the  tracks  theraselva  v, 
by  drawing  them,  so  that  you  will  not  come 
to  your  teacher  and  say :  "I  saw  a  qaen 
track  to-day  ;  I  can't  just  describe  it,  bat, 
oh  !  it  was  so  queer,"  but  rather :  "  I  saw  a 
queer  track  to-day.  There  is  the  picture  1 
made  of  it."  Then  you  will  surely  get  light 
sooner  or  later. 

Once  I  wag  much  puzzled  liy  seeing  in  the 

snow  a  mark  like  the  one  shown  on  page  461. 

I   had  never  seen  one  like  it   before,  so  I 

sketched  it  and  put  it  away.    Later  I  learned 

by   accident 

that  thisnaa 

the  trail  left 

by  a  cock- 

Btnitting  in 
the  snow 
before  his 
chosen  bride. 

In  the 
mud  1  once 
fonnd  an- 
other puiile 
that  alao 
turned  ont 
to  beavHT 
common 
thing,  for  it 
was  only  the 
trait  ofa 
turtle. 

Having 
begun  in  this 
Vray,  yon  will 
lie  surpriK^ 
to  find,  first. 
how  nianr 
different 
animals  an 
rr:^    still  Utin- 

rilltK   rALLEN   ACROSS   THE   RIVEB."  ■    U      y  0   U  T 

supposed 
barren  woods ;  and  second,  how  blind  too 
have  heretofore  been  when  among  them. 

While  drawing  most  be  relied  on  moetly 
for  track  studiea.  it  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  imprints  of  any  kind  made  by  the 
animals  themselves  are  mnch  more  valuable. 
The  information  in  a  drawing  is  usaail' 
limited  by  the  knowledge  of  the  draugbW- 
man.  But  the  real  imprint  is  always  ready 
to  answer  new  questions,  and  to  answer  thwii 
with  perfect  reliability.  For  this  reason  ii 
is  well  to  get  a  series  of  ink  tracks  made  \ft 
the  animals  themselves. 

While  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  recently.  I 
found  a  most  obliging  tame  fox-equirrel  "ho 
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nipplied  me  with  a  series  of  records  that  help 
to  explain  the  tracks  of  all  sciiiirrels.  Tht.'Si.' 
irere  obtained  by  making  the  squirrel  run  over 
a  printer's-inkea  Strip  of  paper,  then  across  a 
long,  white  strip.  This  animal  differed  from 
others  of  his  kind  in  turning  out  his  hind-toes 
80  mnch  ;  I  think  that  I  could  recognise  his 
track  by  this,  combined  with  his  small  size. 
The  tracks  must  alwajrs  be  compared  with 
the  foot,  to  be  rightly  nnderstood.  The 
illustrations  on  page  459  show  the  feet  of 
a  fox-eqniirel,  life-size ;  and  the  record 
made  direct  from  the  squirrel's  own  track 
shows  its  relationship  to  the  foot. 

The    track   of    an   ordinal^    fox -squirrel 

ninning   over    the   ground    is    also  given. 

This  shows  the  longest  jump  I   ever  saw 

made  by  a  fox-squirrel  on   the  ground — 

that    is,   forty-eight    inches    clear.      Their 

ordinary   hop 

in    going    over 

the     snow    is 

about    fourteen 

or  fifteen  inches 

clear. 

The  grey- 
wjuirrel's    track 
differs  from  that 
-Uf   the  fox- 
squirrel's  chiefly 
^  in  being  smaller. 

There  are  many 
/  differences  in 
■',    their  feet,  as 
will  be  seen  by 
comparing    the 
illustrations; 
'[  hut  these  rarely 

show  in   the 
trail.     The 
squirrel  type  of 
fore -paw   is   a 
sKiicK'e  RinHT  Hiiit>-FooT.        4,  3,  2  arrange- 
ment of  pads — 
that  is,  four   finger-tip  pads,  three   finger- 
hase  pads,  and  two  palm-pads.     As  with  us, 
the  finger  that  seems  to  lack  the  hase-|Mul 
is  the  second  from  the  outside. 

One  day,  m  I  n-alked  through  a  small 
town  in  New  England,  a  boy  addressed  me 
by  name  and  asked  if  it  were  rooHsible  \,» 
find  any  wild  animals  in  that  neignbonrbood. 


It  was  alwut  one  hour  before  sundown,  so 
I  said  :  "  Can  you,  without  going  too  far, 
show  me  a  wood  with  a  stream  through  it  ? " 

He  said  that  he  could,  and  utter  a  ten- 
minute  walk,  we  stood 
in  a  little  valley  full 
of  second-growth 
timber.  The  snow 
was  still  on  the 
ground,  so  I  made  a 
wide  sweep,  and  at 
length  came  on  a  trail. 

"  What  is  that  ? " 
said  he. 

"That  is  a  cat 
track." 

"Why,  I  didn't 
know  they  came  away 
out  here ! " 

"That  may  possibly 
be  the  track  of  your 
own  cat.  They  are 
such  wanderers." 

As  we  swung  around 
a  corner  of  the  woods  skink'b  higkt  ■--ork-foot 
and  climbed  a  stone 

fence,  we  came  on  a  track  that  is  very  un- 
mistakable—the track  of  a  skunk. 

'*  Yes,  I  knew  there  were  skunks  about. 
I  sometimes  snielled  them,"  the  boy  said. 

W'e  followed  this  for  half  an  hour,  winding 
in  and  out 
among  the 
trees,  sliding 
down  banks 
or  galloping 
across  little 
hollows  ; 
once  or  twice 
going  out  a 
little  way 
into  the 
open,  where 
its  track  was 
tost  on  the 
hard  ground, 
then  hack  ^f 
into  the 
woods.whcrc 
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it  in  many  wanderings ;  apparently  it  was 
seeking  for  food,  but  it  certainly  found  none. 
Their  food  must  be  very  scarce  in  the  early 
spring,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why  they  need 
the  immense  store  of  fat  that  their  bodies 
contain  when  first  they  are  called  out  by 
the  returning  warm  weather. 

There  is  at  least  one  satisfactory  thing 
about  a  skunk  track.  You  know  it  will  not 
go  far.  You  may  follow  a  fox  track  all  day 
and  see  nothing  of  fox  or  den,  but  a  skunk 
is  a  slow  traveller,  and  usually  an  hour's 
following  will  show  you  where  he  lives. 

At  length  the  skunk  track  neared  the 
stream,  which  was  in  a  deep  bed  with  steep 
banks.  On  the  other  side  we  could  see 
several  similar  tracks  leading  to  a  most 
interesting  hole  that  was  doubtless  the  family 
headquarters.  The  skunk  had  evidently  gone 
home  over  there,  but  how  did  he  cross  this 
deep  ditch,  with  its  ice-cold,  unfrozen  flood  ? 
A  little  examination  showed  how.  He  did 
just  as  any  sensible  animal  would  do  when 
he  did  not  wish  to  get  wet — he  used  the 
bridge,  and  that  bridge  was  simply  a  tree 
fallen  across  the  river.  I  sketched  it,  and 
have  the  drawing  as  an  unanimal  memento 
of  an  animal  hunt.  But  I  have  here  put  in 
a  couple  of  skunks,  to  show  the  family  going 
out  for  a  ramble. 

We  travelled  yet  farther,  then  came  on  a 
new  trail. 

"  There,"  said  I,  "  is  the  track  of  a  grey- 
squirrel.  You  see,  the  hind-foot  was  nearly 
three  inches  long — too  long  for  a  red-squirrel, 
and  it  cannot  be  a  fox-squirrel,  as  they  do 
not  come  into  this  region.  Here  is  where 
probabilities  help." 

"  But  there  are  no  grey-squirrels  around 
here,  either,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  have  often 
looked,  and  never  yet  saw  one." 

"  You  think  not ;  but  see,  we  have  here 
his  own  account  of  the  visit ;  the  track  won't 
tell  a  lie.  He  was  running  that  way ;  you 
see  the  large  tracks  made  by  the  hind-feet 
are  in  advance,  because  he  was  going  fast." 

Over  the  snow  it  was,  of  course,  easy  to 
follow  ;  but  we  came  to  a  long,  open  stretch 
of  hard,  bare  ground,  at  the  north  end  of 
which  was  a  grove  of  small  pine  trees. 
Around  the  sides  were  thickets  of  saplings, 
and  lying  uphill  through  the  saplings  at  tne 
south  was  a  large,  fallen  tree. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  the  squirrel  would  not  go 
to  those  small  pines,  because  they  are  never 
hollow  and  have  no  food  to  offer.  We 
cannot  follow  his  trail  here  on  the  bare 
ground.  Do  you  know  of  any  big,  old  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?  " 


He  thought  a  minute,  then  said :  "  Yes, 
there  are  two  old  white  oaks  off  this  way  "— 
and  he  pointed  over  the  hill — "  and  some 
old  beeches  down  that  other  way." 

"  Have  any  of  them  dead  tops  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,  the  oaks  have." 

"  Then  that  means  they  are  hollow,  and 
the  squirrel  lives  there.  We  shall  oertamlj 
find  that  he  ran  up  that  sloping  log,  since  it 
is  in  line  with  the  oaks." 

We  went  to  the  place  and  found  the 
squirrel  tracks.  Of  course,  the  bare  log  gave 
no  record,  but  the  trail  reappeared  at  the 
end,  and  led,  as  expected,  towards  the  two 
oaks.  Sometimes  it  disappeared  entirely, 
when  the  squirrel  had  gone  aloft  to  travel 
along  the  branches.  But  we  now  knew  his 
direction.  At  one  place  it  came  down  and 
led  to  a  large  hole  in  a  bank.  The  snow 
was  padded  about  the  hole.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  residence  either  of  a  woodchuck  or  a 
skunk,  I  could  not  tell  which.  It  did  not 
smell  like  skunk,  but  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
woodchuck  to  come  out  so  much  when  the 
snow  is  deep.* 

Why  the  squirrel  should  busy  himself 
about  the  hole,  I  do  not  know.  On  the 
snow  about  the  big  oaks  we  found  number- 
less squirrel  tracks  of  more  than  one  size, 
and  far  up  were  several  large  holes,  un- 
doubtedly the  doorways  of  the  squirrels' 
home.  These  squirrels  I  did  not  see.  None 
of  the  hunters  in  town  knew  that  they  were 
there,  they  had  become  such  experts  at 
hiding.  But  now  the  boy  knew  theu*  home, 
he  began  to  watch  them,  and  he  and  they 
got  quite  well  acquainted.  Thus,  thanks  to 
the  tracks,  he  got  not  only  an  insight  into 
the  life  of  a  grey-squirrel,  but  also  an  insight 
into  himself,  and  learnt  that  it  was  |K)S6ioIe 
to  see  a  wild  animal  without  wishing  to 
kill  it. 

This  is  the  sort  of  teaching  that  these 
wild  neighbours  of  ours  can  do  for  us. 

I  suppose  that  every  boy  loves  to 
"  play  Injun."  It  was  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures,  and  I  often  wished  for  someone 
who  could  teach  me  more  about  it.  That 
does  not  mean  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  crael 
savage,  but  rather  that  I  wanted  to  know 
how  to  live  in  the  woods  as  he  does,  and 
enjoy  and  understand  the  plants  and  living 
creatures  that -are  found  there.  These  papers 
are  being  written  to  teach  every  boy  to  do 
this,  and  to  get  the  most  pleasure  possihle 
out  of  playing  Red  Man. 


*  Later  that  year  the  boy  wrote  me  that  it  turned  ort 
to  be  a  woodchuck's  den. 


MRS.   CROMWELL'S    HEART. 


By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN,* 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies:' 


RS.  CARTWRIGHT 
dashed  into  the 
drawing  -  room  some 
fifteen  minutes  after 
her  guests  had  come 
down  to  dinner. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know 
I'm  late ! ''  she  said 
plaintively.  *'You 
needn't  tell  me  I'm 
late.  And  in  one's  own  house,  it's  not  civil, 
is  it?  But  I'm  always  late,  you  know. 
Carol  will  have  explained  that  to  you."  She 
kissed  Beatrice  Cromwell  on  both  cheeks  and 
gave  Cromwell  a  hand. 

"  I  can't  help  feeling,"  she  said, "  that  I've 
got  you  out  here  into  the  country,  the — what 
is  it  Carol  calls  it  ? — '  the  tall  grass,'  under 
false  pretences.  Fancy  asking  you  here  to 
meet  the  Evershams,  and  then  not  producing 
a  single  Eversham  I  You  see,  Lady  Eversham 
canght  a  silly  cold,  or  something,  and  it 
threatens  to  become  something  even  sillier, 
80  they  had  to  stop  in  town.  Of  course, 
we've  still  the  lion.  Where  is  he,  by  the 
way  ?    Not  down  yet  ?  " 

"  The  lion  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cromwell.  "  I 
didn't  know  you  had  a  lion.  How  nice  1 
Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  the  great  Wareham,"  said  Alice 
Gartwright.  "Wareham,  the  painter-man, 
Tou  know.  Larrabee  Wareham  —  Larry 
Wareham.  Did  you  happen  ever  to  meet 
him  when  you  were  living  in  Paris  ?  "  And 
then,  after  her  custom  of  not  waiting  for  an 
answer,  she  went  on :  "  He's  such  a  very 
satisfactory  lion,  my  dear !  Always  does 
quite  the  right  thing,  and  every  woman 
adores  him.  I  adore  him  frantically  myself. 
Men  like  him  awfully,  too — don't  they, 
Carol  ? "  she  demanded,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band. 

One  of  Carol  Cartwright's  eyebrows  went 
up  the  slightest  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  he 
waited  a  l»rely  perceptible  instant. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes !  Quite  so !  "  he  said.  "  Yes, 
I  fancy  they  do  I     Of  course,  I  don't  know 


him  very  well  myself - 
I  think ! 


Oh,  he's  coming. 


♦  Copyright,   1906,  by  the  Frank   I^eslie  Publishing 
Home,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Wareham  came  into  the  room  in  as  nearly 
breathless  a  state  as  one  could  conceive  to  be 
possible  in  so  very  immaculate  a  young  man. 

"  I'm  a  pariah  and  an  outcast,"  he  said  to 
his  hostess — "quite  beyond  the  pale  of  for- 
giveness ;  but  it  tnily  isn't  my  fault.  There 
were  no  waistcoat  buttons.  My  man  is  a  very 
estimable  and  kind-hearted  person,  but  he 
will  forget  waistcoat  buttons.  Peters  had 
to  hunt  me  out  some  of  Mr.  Cartwright's." 
He  looked  towards  the  other  two  guests,  and 
Mrs.  Cartwright  said — 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  don't  know  the  others, 
do  you?  Mrs.  Cromwell,  let  me  present 
Mr.  Wareham."  And  to  Wareham :  **  The 
gentleman  standing  proudly  one  pace  to  the 
rear  is  Mr.  Cromwell."  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  sentence  her  voice  faltered  and 
nearly  stopped  dead,  and  a  certain  light  of 
interest  grew  in  her  eyes,  for  she  could  not 
help  noticing  that  Beatrice  Cromwell  had 
gone  unnaturally  white,  and  that  she  would 
not  meet  Wareham's  gaze  when  she  mur- 
mured the  conventional  words  of  greeting. 
Even  Cromwell,  Mrs.  Cartwright  noted,  looked 
ill  at  ease  and  did  not  offer  the  other  man 
his  hand — merely  bowed  and  said :  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  " 

During  dinner  she  watched  very  eagerly 
for  further  signs  and  portents,  but  there  were 
none.  Also  none  appeared  later  daring  the 
evening,  and,  at  last,  when  Mrs.  Cartwright 
went  to  bed,  she  said  to  herself,  disgustedly, 
that  she  had  been  entirely  too  ready  with  her 
suspicions. 

The  men,  left  below,  had  gravitated  to  the 
billiard-room,  and  after  a  sketchy  game  of 
pool  had  settled  themselves  very  comfortably 
on  the  leather  cushions  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  Carol  Cartwright  had  taken  the 
second  sip  from  his  long  drink,  when  the 
butler  called  him  to  the  door.  He  returned 
in  a  moment  with  concern  and  apology  in  his 
face. 

"  Can  you  chaps  make  yourselves  comfort- 
able for  an  hour  without  me  ? "  he  said. 
"  I've  got  to  go  over  to  the  farm.  My  farmer 
man  there  has  had  a  fit  or  a  stroke  of  some- 
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thing,  it  appears.  He's  a  j^ood  old  chap.  I 
must  have  a  look  at  him.  I  shall  be  back  in 
an  hour." 

The  other  two  men  said  :  Yes,  of  course,  it 
was  all  right,  not  to  think  of  them ;  and 
then,  when  Cartwright  had  gone,  each  of 
them  drew  a  rather  long  breath  and  took  a 
further  look  at  the  other  over  the  top  of  his 
glass.  Cromwell  threw  away  his  cigar  and 
lighted  a  cigarette,  which  he  smoked  half 
down  in  silence,  flicking  off  the  ash  with  an 
abstracted  finger.  He  was  a  rather  hand- 
some man,  somewhere  between  thirty  and 
thirty-live,  with  a  square  face  and  a  mouth 
that  closed  straight  and  still.  He  had  played 
football  in  his  college  days,  and  now  he 
played  polo  and  squash  in  the  intervals  of 
burning  incense  before  his  beautiful  wife. 

"I'm  glad  Carol  has  gone,"  he  said  at 
last,  looking  up  at  the  other  man  with  a 
little,  nervous  laugh  of  apology  for  his  words. 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "1 — this  gives  me  a 
chance  to — I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
something  rather  frankly — that  is,  if  you 
don't  mind " 

The  smoke  stood  still  for  an  instant  over 
the  other  man's  cigar,  and  his  eyes  narrowed 
a  bit,  but  his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  seemed 
entirely  natural  and  at  ease. 

"  Right ! "  said  he.  "  Fire  away  !  I  don't 
know  what  you  want  to  talk  about,  but — 
fire  away  !     I'm  listening." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Cromwell,  and  halted 
again,  frowning  down  at  the  cigarette  which 

he  held  between  his  fingers.    "  You  see " 

he  repeated,  and  stuck.  He  seemed  unable  to 
choose  his  words. 

"  I've  been  married,"  he  said,  "  a  bit  more 
than  a  year  now.     You  know." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other  man  in  an  odd,  still 
tone.     "  Yes,  I  know." 

"  I  married  a  girl,"  said  Cromwell,  smoking 
rapidly, "  who  was — and  is — several  thousand 
times  too  good  for  me,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  chap,"  said  the  painter,  "who 
doesn't  marry  a  girl  a  thousand  times  too 
good  for  him  ?  " 

"And,"  said  Cromwell,  as  if  he  had  not 
been  interrupted,  "  a  girl  who — who  was  not 
only  too  good  for  me,  but  who  was — in  love 
with  another  man." 

"  Ah ! "  breathed  Mr.  Wareham  in  that 
same  still  tone. 

"  How  she  happened  to  marry  me,"  Crom- 
well went  on,  "God  knows — God  and  she. 
Neither  one  has  ever  explained  it  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  knew  how  very 
much  I — I  cared  about  her,  becaase  she 
knew   how   I   should   always  care   for   her, 


whether  she  cared  for  me  or  not.     PerhapB 
that  was  why." 

"But  the  other  man,"  questioned  Ware- 
ham  gently,  and  once  more  the  smoke  stood 
still  over  his  cigar.  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes. 
"  The  other  man  ! "  he  said.  "  Why  didn't 
she  marry  him  ?  Or  is  that  also  the  secret 
in  God's  keeping  and  hers  ?  " 

"  He  never  asked  her  to  marry  him,"  said 
Cromwell.  "  He  didn't  want  to  marry  her. 
He  wasn't  a  marrying  man."  He  siwke  in  a 
tone  in  which  wonder  and  a  sort  of  fierce 
resentment  were  blended.  "Fancy  a  man 
ciiring  about— /{^,"  he  said,  "  and  not  want- 
ing to  marry  her  !  I  can't — I  can't  see  it  at 
all,  you  know."  Then  suddenly  an  odd  little 
flare  of  nervous  anger  seemed  to  rise  in  him. 
"Oh,  hang  this  farce!"  he  cried.  "Why 
can't  we  speak  out  ?  We  might  as  well  speak 
out.  Beatrice  was  in  love  with  you,  Ware- 
ham,  at  the  time  she  married  me.  She  had 
been  in  love  with  you,  I  fancy,  for  a  long 
time — two  or  three  years.  She — she  told  me 
so  very  frankly  before  w^e  were  married.  She 
warned  me  that  she  wasn't  at  all  sure  she'd 
ever  get  over  it.  .She  wanted  to  make  it 
plain  on  what  grounds  she  was — coming  to 
me — just  how  little  she  had  to  offer  me. 
She — Bee  has  odd  little  moods,  now  and 
then,  of  wanting  to  confess — like  a  child, 
just  like  a  child  ! — wanting  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  everything  she's  got  on  her  mind. 
She— told  me  that  she  cared  for  you,  but 
that  you'd  never  asked  her  to  marry  you. 
At  first,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  she  says  she 
thought  you  were  going  to.  You'd— told 
her  you — loved  her,  and  she  expected  that  as 
a  natural  consequence.  Then  she  b^an  to 
wonder  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  then  sne  fell 
ill,  and — well,  you  didn't  seem  very  moch 
alarmed  about  her,  and,  at  last,  after  a  long 
time,  she — understood.  That  hurt,  I  expect, 
pretty  badly.  Yes,  I  expect  that  hurt.  Well, 
she  came  back  to  America,  and  I  asked  her 
for  the  hundredth  time  to  marry  me,  and  at 
last  she  said  '  Yes.' "  The  other  man  raised 
his  head  as  if  he  meant  to  speak,  but  Cromvell 
held  up  a  hand  to  check  him. 

"  Let  me  finish  first !  This  is  all  by  the 
way  of  leading  up  to  something — somethincf 
I  want  to  ask  of  you.  When  I  said,  a 
moment  ago,  that  Bee  had  beeti  in  love  widi 
you  at  the  time  she  married  me,  I  didn't 
put  the  thing  accurately.  I  told  the  trnth, 
but  not,  I  believe,  the  whole  truth.  What 
has  made  me  talk  to  you  about  all  this, 
to-night,  is  that  I  believe  she  still  cares 
for  you." 

Wareham  gave  a  sudden,  astonishal  cry, 
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and  the  cigar  dropped  from  hU  raised  flogers,  "  I  believe  ebe  still  cares  for  you,  and  so  is — 

covering  his  kneea  with  ashes.  and  so  finds  it  impossible  to A  woman 

"Stifl — cares  for  me  ? "  he  said,  staring  at  cannot  really  love  two  meo  at  once."    He 

the  other  man.     "  For  me  7    Oh,  yon're —  threw  out  one  hand  in  a  nervous,  overwronght 

it's  impoesible^  impossiMe  ! "  gesture. 

"  I  uiink  not,"  said  the  woman's  husband.  "  Can't  you  see  what  I'm  shooting  at  ?  " 
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he  said  desperately.  "  Caii't  you  see  what  I 
mean  ?  Here's  your  chance,  your  chance 
to  make  up  for  what  you  did  before.  You 
broke  a  woman's  heart  then.  Tliat  woman 
is  unhappy  now  because  of  it.  Don't  you 
see  what  you've  a  chance  to  do  ?  " 

Wareham  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
and  continued  to  watch  the  other  man's 
troubled,  twitching  face. 

"  Frankly,"  he  said,  "  I  don't.  I'm  quite 
in  the  dark.  Granted  all  you've  l)eeii  saying 
is  true — granted,  for  the  sake  of  ai-gument, 
it's  true  and  pitiful  enough,  hideous  enough, 
God  knows  !  Still,  I  don't  see  what — repara- 
tion you  have  in  mind.  No,  I'm  quite  in  the 
dark." 

"  Make  her  cease  caring  for  you  ! "  said 
Cromwell.  "Make  her  despise  you,  hate 
you  !  Give  her  some  reason,  real  or  trumped 
up,  that  will  turn  her  love  to  dislike  and 
disgust.  There's  your  chance  to  save  her 
happiness.  I  tell  you,"  he  cried,  "  I  could 
win  her  love  even  now,  even  after  this  time, 
if  you  would  do  that.  Sometimes  I've 
thought  I  was  on  the  very  edge  of  it,  and 
then  —she  was  back  in  her  shell  again,  out  of 
my  reach.  There's  your  chance  !  Are  you 
man  enough  to  take  it  ?  " 

Wareham  rose  abniptly  to  his  feet  and 
began  to  pace  back  and  forth  across  the  room, 
smiting  his  hands  together  before  him.  The 
situation,  with  its  wholly  unlooked-for  drama, 
appealed  keenly  to  his  histrionic  nature.  A 
pleased,  excited  little  laugh  forced  itself  to 
his  lips  as  he  moved  across  the  room.  He 
was  a  great  painter,  in  spite  of  his  youth. 
About  that  there  could  be  no  argument ;  but 
to  the  forming  of  that  chemical  combination 
which  had,  as  it  were,  surcharged  one 
section  of  his  brain,  had  gone  certain  elements 
whose  presence  elsewhere  was  sadly  needed. 
To  put  the  thing  very  briefly,  he  had,  to 
the  full,  that  triple  nature,  child-devil-God, 
which  we  call  the  artistic  temperament. 

As  he  moved  back  and  forth,  he  was 
swiftly  constnicti ng  and  visualising  a  dra- 
matic little  scene  between  himself  and 
Beatrice  Cromwell,  in  which  he  was  to  enact, 
as  it  were,  the  combined  role  of  hero  and 
villain.  The  fact  that  he  must  make  him- 
self appear  to  her  in  an  objectionable  light 
moved  him  to  no  great  regret.  The  acting 
value  of  the  part  outweighed  that. 

It  was  quite  characteristic  that  in  his  train 
of  thought  there  was  not  one  true,  manly 
element  of  generosity,  not  one.  The  fact 
that  it  was  a  good  deed,  that  it  was  in 
reparation  of  a  wrong  once  done,  never 
occurred  to  him.     He  thought  of  nothing 


but  the  sheer  picturesqueness  of  the  part  he 
was  to  play. 

He  halted  in  his  walk  before  the  other 
man,  and  looked  down  at  him  with  exactly 
the  right  sort  of  smile — ^frank,  open,  honest, 
eager  to  make  amends. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  said. 

Beatrice  Cromwell  came  down  to  breakfast 
the  next  morning  half  an  hour  later  than 
her  husband,  whom  she  found  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room  finishing  his  coffee. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "it  appears  that  Carol's 
farmer  man  died  last  night  of  a  stroke  of 
something.  Very  sad  indeed  !  Had  a  young 
wife,  recentlv  married.  Carol  and  Mrs.  Can- 
Wright  have  gone  over  to  the  farmhouse. 
We  shan't  see  them  before  lunch,  I  fancy. 
They  left  all  sorts  of  apologies  for  you." 

Mrs.  Cromwell  said  she  was  sorry,  and 
expressed  some  sympathy,  but  she  said  it  so 
absently  and  without  concern  that  her  hus- 
band looked  up  at  her  in  surprise. 

"It's  a  fine  morning,"  he  said.  "We 
might  go  for  a  bit  of  a  walk  through  the 
gardens  and  across  the  fields  when  you've 
finished  breakfast — that  is,  if  it  wouldn't 
bore  you."  There  was  an  odd,  shy  wistfnl- 
ness  in  his  tone  which  had  become  habitual 
with  him  in  speaking  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Crom- 
well noticed  it  and  looked  up  to  meet  bis 
eyes. 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  she  said. 
"  Shall  we  go  now  ?  I  don't  think  I  want 
any  breiikfast.     I  had  a  cup  of  tea  in  bed." 

They  went  out  across  the  broad  lawn 
which  lay  before  the  country  house,  and 
down  through  the  box-bordered,  giavel- 
pathed,  formal  esplanade  beyond,  and  80 
into  a  tangle  of  old-fashioned  garden  where 
were  hollyhocks,  leaning  dmnkenly,  and 
larkspur  and  mignonette  and  cockscombs 
and  love-in-a-mist  and  sweetwilliam,  and  all 
such  delightful  things,  odorous  under  the 
warm  morning  sun,  potently  reminiscent, 
somehow,  as  are  all  long-foi-gotten  odours, 
of  one's  far-away,  unspoiled  youth — ^reminis- 
cent almost  to  the  point  of  tears, 

Mrs.  Cromwell  tnrew  back  her  head,  with 
closed  eyes,  drawing  in  the  heavy,  mingled 
fragrance,  and  something  very  like  a  sob 
broke  from  her,  but  her  husband  made  a 
sudden  exclamation. 

"  My  pipe  !  "  he  said.  "  I've  come  away 
and  left  my  pipe.  I  must  fetch  it,  Bee." 
His  wife  laughed. 

"  Tobacco  ! "  she  cried.  "  You're  going  to 
profane  this  heavenly  place  with  tobacco? 
How  very  like  a  man  !  Be  qoick,  then.  TU 
walk    slowly   on."      Cromwell    went   back 
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towards  the  lionse,  and  the  woman  moved  on  then  she  caught  her  breath  quickly  and  made 

[ast  tangled  banks  of  spicy  Bweetnese,  and  as  if  she  would  turn  aside  with  only  a  bow. 

p«sently  came  ont  into  an  open  circle  of  turf.  Then  she  stopped,  looking  into  his  face, 
where  stood  a  vine-wreathwi  sundial  and—  "Well,  Betty?"  said  the  man. 

one  beside  it  who  waited   with  level,  un-  "  What — have  yon  and  I  to— say  to  each 

aniling  eyes  for  her  approach.  other  ?  "  she  asked.     "  Let  uie  go  on  my 

She  did  not  see  him  till  she  was  very  near,  way." 
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"  Betty  ! '' 

"  Why  should  you  wish,"  she  demanded, 
"  to  dig  up  dead  things  ?  Let  them  lie. 
They — wouldn't  look  well  in  the  light,  and — 
you'd  be  uprooting  roses  and  things,  maybe, 
that  had  grown  above."  The  speech,  in  black 
and  white,  has  a  florid,  over-poetical  ring,  but 
she  had  a  way  of  saying  just  such  whimsical, 
oddly  conceived  things,  in  any  mood,  and 
somehow  they  came  from  her  with  perfect 
naturalness. 

Warehara  gave  a  little,  gentle  laugh.  The 
speech  had  lieen  so  like  Betty. 

"  Dead  ? "  said  he,  following  her  whim. 
"  Why  not  laid  away  in  lavender  and  orris  ? 
Dead,  Betty  ?  There's  nothing  indecent  in 
peeping  into  old  boxes,  reading  old  letters." 
But  the  woman  shook  her  head,  frowning, 
then  laughed  for  a  moment,  an  angry  laugh, 
as  it  were  of  anger  at  herself. 

"  That  was  very  silly  of  me  I "  she  said 
sharply,  "  very  silly,  and  a  bit  melodramatic. 
I  fancy  I'm  in  a  fit  of  nerves  through  not 
sleeping  too  well.  Come,  we'll  start  all  over 
again."  She  put  out  her  hand  to  him, 
smiling. 

"  Good  morning,  Larry,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
very,  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  a  beast  to 
be  nasty  when  we  met  last  evening  I  was — 
surprised,  that  was  all.  Larry,  it  must  be — 
nearly  two  years  since  we've  seen  each  other. 
Yes?" 

He  had  taken  her  hand  rather  sulkily. 
This  new  mood  of  hers  had  pleased  his 
vanity  less  than  the  earlier  one,  but  he  was 
no  boy,  and  he  knew  that  there  were  many 
feints  in  that  game  called  love. 

"  Twenty-two  months,"  he  said.  "  Come  ! 
Let's  get  out  of  this.  The  sun  is  growing  hot 
here.  Shall  we  walk  over  to  that  belt  of  wood- 
land yonder  ?  I  came  upon  a  particularly 
jolly  spot  there  an  hour  ago.  There's  a  spring 
and  a  fallen  tree,  and  a  bank  of  fresh  ttirf." 

They  crossed  the  intervening  stretch  of 
open  field  and  entered  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
from  under  which  the  lower  growth  had  been 
cut  away,  and  came  at  last  to  a  spurting, 
bubbling  spring,  where  moss  and  watercress 
grew,  and  where  there  was  a  great,  fallen 
tree-trunk,  half  overgrown,  and  a  clear  space 
of  green  turf.  The  sunlight  came  through 
the  thick  leaf  shelter  overhead  in  stirring 
flecks  of  gold  like  a  light  shining  through 
stained  glass  into  a  dark  room. 

"  Oh,  beautiful !  "  cried  Beatrice  Cromwell. 
"  Oh,  beautiful,  Larry  !  What  is  it  I  imme- 
diately think  of  ?  What  is  it  this  place  so 
oddly  re-creates  ? "  Then  she  cried  out 
suddenly — 


"  Clamart !  "  And  at  exactly  the  same 
instant  Wareham  said  it  too. 

"Clamart!"  she  cried.  "The  Mendon 
Wood,  near  the  Fontaine  de  Sainte  Marie  I " 
And  the  two  stood  nodding  at  each  other 
and  laughing  excitedly,  like  two  children 
who  have  guessed  a  puzzle. 

"  Clamart ! "  she  said  presently  under  her 
breath.  "  What  heaps  of  recollections  ! " 
Then  she  turned  to  the  man  beside  her,  still 
smiling  absently. 

"  Let's  talk  about  you,  Larry,"  she  said, 
"  What  great  things  you've  done,  haven't 
you  ?  How  high  you've  climbed !  Of  course, 
you'd  done  great  things  even  then,  when  I— 
knew  you,  and  you'd  climl)ed  very  high,  Imt 
only  a  few  of  us  knew  it.  Now  evervbodr 
knows,  and  I'm  so  glad  !  "  She  nodded 
at  him,  laughing.  "  You  laiow  I'm  veiy 
proud  of  you,"  she  said.  "I  feel  that 
sort  of  small  proprietorship  in  you  that 
one  feels  who  has  known  intimatelv  anv 
great  man.  When  people  rave  to  me  over 
your  pictures,  I  always  want  to  cry  ont: 
*Why,  I  knew  him  long  before  any  of 
the  rest  of  you  did !  You  can't  teU  »tf 
anything  about  him.  I  talked  with  him 
about  that  very  picture  before  it  was  painted. 
There's  some  of  me  in  it'  That's  what  I 
always  want  to  say  to  them," 

"  Oh,  please,  please  ! "  protested  Ware- 
ham,  reddening,  and  the  woman  laughed 
again.  *''' Ple^ise  don't  let  us  talk  alioufc 
me  !  "  he  begged.  "  I — I  feel  such  a  fool. 
Let's    talk    about    Clamart  and — ^us.     Do 

you  remember ?  "    And  then  they  were 

off  upon  that  endless  river  of  reminiscenoe 
which  engulfs  two  people  new-met  after  long 
separation.  When  one  finished  a  topic,  the 
other  was  always  ready  with  an  eager :  '*  Do 
you  remember ?  "  until  Beatrice  Crom- 
well's cheeks  were  flushed  and  burning,  and 
her  eyes  very  .bright  and  wide,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  child  who  listens  to  fairy  stories. 

Warehara  had  not  forgotten  the  task  to 
which  he  was  pledged.  He  kept  it  well  in 
mind  ;  but  for  a  little  time,  he  said  to  himself, 
it  could  wait.  There  was  no  great  hnrrv. 
This  harking  back  to  old  days  was  vt^ 
delightful.  It  had  a  tender,  half  sweet,  half 
sad  flavour — ^an  autumnlike  flavour,  as  he 
put  it,  which  moved  him.  AIbo  he  was 
aware,  with  a  dull  surprise,  that  the  strong 
atti-actlon,  the  magnetism  which  this  woman's 
presence  had  used  to  throw  over  him,  to 
oddly  potent  even  now.  As  a  rule,  he  dis- 
liked meeting  women  with  whom  be  liad  bad 
the  rather  serious  affairs  which  he  liked  to 
call  flirtations.    They  roused  in  him  a  certain 
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self-reproach,  an  aucomfortable  sense  of 
repudiated  obligation.  They  affected  him 
like  the  sight  of  long-unpaid  bills,  and  the 
sensation  was  so  strong  that  no  other  had 
power  beside  it.  This  time,  however,  the 
other  sensation  burned  brightest.  The 
embers,  hidden  among  dead  ashes,  awakened 
to  a  flicker  of  warmth  and  blaze. 

Still,  he  made  a  weak  effort  to  do  what  he 
had  set  out  to  do. 

"I  would  to  Heaven,  Betty,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  that  in  those  days  of  ours — those 
days  when  you  loved  me — I  had  been  rj  >re 
worth  your  love !  I  would  to  Heaven  I'd 
been  nearer  what  you  thought  I  was  I  I  was 
a  bad  lot,  my  dear,  a  rotten  bad  lot,  even 
then — rotten  to  the  core  ! "  The  woman 
gave  a  sharp  exclamation,  half  under  her 
breath.  It  was  not  a  word,  only  an  in- 
articulate cry.  It  might  have  meant  almost 
anything.  But  Wareham  did  not  look  at 
her.    He  went  on  speaking. 

" I  can  admit  it  now,"  he  said.  "You — 
don't  care  now.  Our  game  of  hearts  is  done 
with — at  least,  you've  done  with  it ! "  He 
could  not  help  that.  It  fairly  said  itself. 
"  Ah,  Betty,  Betty  !  if  it  weren't  done  with  ! " 
That  said  itself,  too.  In  some  extraordinary 
fashion  the  thing  was  getting  out  of  hand, 
away  from  his  control.  A  fever  beyond  his 
ken  was  beginning  to  shake  in.  him,  and  he 
was  frightened. 

He  looked  up,  and  Betty  Cromwell's  face 
was  very  white,  dead  white,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  unnaturally  great  and  black  and  burn- 
ing, and  tears  brimmed  in  them.  This,  too, 
might  have  meant,  if  not  quite  anything,  at 
least  several  things,  but  to  Wareham  the 
meaning  seemed  unmistakable.  The  last  rein 
of  control  snapped.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  an  unfettered  surge  of  emotion  swept  over 
and  engulfed  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  completely  lost  his  head. 

•*  By  Heaven,  JBetty  ! "  he  cried  trembling, 
"  it  shan't  be  done  with  !  Betty,  Betty,  it  has 
all  been  a  ghastly  mistake,  this  last  two  years. 
I  teU  you  we  belong,  we  were  meant  for  each 
other.  Look  at  me,  Betty !  I  swear  I've 
always  loved  you  from  the  first  day,  the  very 
first  day.  Betty,  come  with  me,  and  we'll 
patch  it  up  somehow,  all  this  rotten  tangle. 
Chuck  that  wooden  image  of  a  husband  of 
yours  and  come  with  me.  What's  a  dolt  of 
a  husband  when  two  people  were  made  for 
each  other,  as  we  were  ?  I  tell  you,  if  there's 
a  God  up  aloft  there.  He  meant  us  for  each 
other.  Betty,  I  can't  see  or  hear  or  think 
anything  but  love  for  you.  Won't  you  chuck 
it  All  atid  come  away  ?  " 


It  was  not  a  pretty  sight.  A  man  sud- 
denly bereft  of  seK-control  is  always  some- 
thing to  shrink  from,  and  this  man  was  for 
the  moment  a  chattering,  stammering  im- 
becile. Why  such  a  sudden  mad  gust  of 
passion  should  have  seized  upon  him  just 
then,  is  difficult  to  guess.  Possibly  God  was 
at  last  paying  him  out. 

Beatrice  Cromwell  drew  away  from  him 
along  the  great  tree  trunk,  staring  in  dumb, 
stricken  amazement.  When  she  came  to  the 
end  of  the  tree  trunk,  she  got  somehow  to  her 
feet,  but  Wareham,  shaking  and  stammering, 
was  close  upon  her  and  caught  her  hands  in 
his. 

"  Will  you  come,  Betty  ?  Will  you  come  ?  " 
he  cried.  "  Ah,  such  a  life  we'll  have  !  Will 
you  come  ?  "  Then  she  screamed  and  thrust 
him  away  from  her  with  all  the  strength  she 
had,  and  she  was  a  tall,  strong  woman — 
stronger,  probably,  than  he.  He  fell,  twist- 
ing and  stumbling,  and  caught  himself  by 
the  branches  of  a  near-by  shrub. 

"  Oh,  you — you  beast  I "  said  Beatrice 
Cromwell.  "  Oh,  you — least!  If  I  were 
strong  enough,  if  I'd  a  weapon  here,  I'd — I 
think  I  should  try  to  kill  you ! "  She  looked 
at  the  man  crouched  against  the  shrub, 
staring  lividly  up  at  her,  and  her  white  face 
twisted  m  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  shame  and 
rage.  She  was  so  terribly  angry  that  she 
could  hardly  speak. 

"  To  think  that  I  could  ever  have — loved 
such  a  ihing :  "  she  said.  "  You  cowardly, 
lying,  play-acting  thing !  I  cannot  call  you 
a  man.  That  is  a  word  you  never  knew  the 
meaning  of.  Oh,  to  think  I  once — loved 
you,  you  cur,  you  smirking,  pretending  cur !  " 
She  did  not  raise  her  voice.  She  could  not. 
She  was  so  intensely  angry  that  the  words 
came  from  her  in  an  odd,  low,  jerking  voice, 
terribly  distinct,  but  without  expression.  She 
wrung  the  hands  his  hands  had  touched. 

Wareham  stumbled  to  his  feet,  breathing 
hard. 

"I  didn't— I  thought  you—I  didn't 
know ! "  he  said,  looking  to  right  and  left. 
"  Forgive  me,  Betty  !     I  was " 

"Thought!"  she  cried.  "What  right 
have  you  to  think  anything  about  me? 
What  right  have  you  to  come  to  me  with 
your  contemptible  thoughts — to  beg  me  to 
go  away  with  you  ?  Why  ?  "  she  said,  in  a 
sudden  flare  of  passion.  "  Why  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  why  ?     Why  come  to  me  ?  " 

That  stung  him  into  snapping  back : 
"  Why  not  ?  "  he  sneered.  "  You  don't  give 
a  hang  for  your  husband  I  "  For  an  instant 
9be  looked  at  him  in  silence. 
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"May  I   nsk  your  reasonB  for  tliinking  him  bo  much  more  than  I  ever  loved  joo, » 

that  ? "  she  inquired  presently  in  a  level  tone.  much  more  than  I  ever  knew  anybody  awW 

"  Ne^'er  mind  my  reasoim,"  said  ho.     "  It's  love  auybody  else,  that  I — I  cauoot  speak  il 

true,  isn't  it  ? "  at  all.     I  eaunot  measure.     Oh,  there  are  n* 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Beatrice  Ciximwell,  wTiugin;;  words  for  it !     I.ove  him  ?    \Vhy.  there  i»  d" 

her  hands  in  a  sort  of  still  fnrj-.     "  Oh,  if  i  other  such  man  iu  all  God's  world,  nor  e\a 

had  my  hualtaud  here,  I  shonld  ask  him  to  has  l»ecn  1     You .'    You're  not  fit  to  Iwt  n 

thi'aah  you  till  you  couldn't  stand  or  speak,  him,    to  wear  a  man's  image  iu  the  same 

— and  he'd  do  it  I    Not  love  him  ?     I  love  world.     Do  you  know  what  he  did  ?    H* 
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begged  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  wouldn't.  I 
honestly  thoui^lit  I  was  goinf^  to  die.  My 
heart  had  been^broken,  I  had  no  faith  left 
in  any  human  being.  I  thought  I  was  going 
M  die,  and  I  hoped  to  die.  I  told  him  80. 
I  told  him  I  conld  never  love  anyone  again, 
that  1  conld  never  again  be  anything  but  a 
hopeless,  heartless,  embittered  wreck— some- 
thin^  beat  left  alone  to  die  by  itself.  And 
in  the  face  of  that,  believing  that  I  would 
nerer  love  him,  he  be^ed  me,  again  and 
l^rain  and  again  to  many  him,  until  I  did, 
Thafs  the  aott  of  man  he  is.  That's  what  a 
man  can  be,  and  I  never  knew  it.     Love 

him  ?    Why,  I Ah  !  what's  the  good  of 

talking  about  snch  love  as  that  before  you  ? 
Yon  never  in  joar  life  loved  anything  but 
Toar  miserable  self.  What  should  you 
know  ? " 

ff nreham  stared  at  her  under  his  brows. 

"  I  don't  nndetstand,"  bo  said  dully.  "  If 
you're  so  precious  fond— if  yon  love  him 
like  that,  why  don't  yon  tell  him  ?  AVhy 
don't  yon  let  him  know  ?  " 

That  was  a  slip.  That  incriminated 
Cromwell,  if  the  woman  had  not  been  too 
Belf-abeorbed  to  notice — to  ask  bow  Warehani 
knew.  She  turned  her  head  a  little  away,  and 
a  rush  of  colour  came  up  over  her  cheeks. 
For  the  first  time  she  seemed  to  lose  mastery 
of  the  sitnation. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  she  said.  "  Somehow  I'm — 
afraid.  It's— it's  snch  a  big  thing  !  What 
if— what  if  he  baa— stopped  caring?  Ah, 
it's  snch  a  big  thing !  It's  all  my  life  to 
me.     I'm  afraid,' 

Then  at  last  there  seemed  to  flicker  up  in 
Larrabee  Warcham  a  tiny,  belated  spark  of 
decency,  of  unselfishness,  of  generosity. 

It  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  him  with  a 
little  WIT,  bitter  smile. 

"  I — I  think  I  should  tell  him  if  I  were 


you,"  be  said  gently.  "  I  think  you'll  find 
he  has  not  stopped  caring.  Yes,  I  should 
tell  him  if  I  were  you."  He  paused  a 
moment,  looking  towards  her  furtively,  out 
of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  he  made  as 
though  he  would  speak  ^jin.  Then  he 
tum^  and  went  away  through  the  trees,  not 
looking  backwards. 

Presently  the  shrubs  near  by  jmrtcd,  and 
Cromwell  came  out  from  them  into  the  open 
space  beside  the  spring.  His  wife  stared  at 
tiim,  white  and  still. 

"  I — heard,"  he  said  very  low.  "  I've 
been — listening.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  vile  of  me, 
if  you  like,  but  I'm  glad.  At  first  it  was 
accidental.  I  didn't  know  yoii  were  here. 
Then  I  beard  you  say  something,  and, 
instead  of  going  away,  I  stopped  and 
listened.  I've  been  listening  for  nearly 
ten  minutes,  I  should  think."  He  raised 
an  unsteady  hand  to  his  dry  lips,  and  the 
firm  hold  he  had  been  keeping  upon  him- 
self seemed  to  break. 

"  Bee !  Bee  I "  he  cried.  "  Is  it  true  ? 
Oh,  is  it  true  ? " 

The  woman  came  to  him  very  slowly, 
crimson-cheeked — she  would  not  meet  his 
eyes— and  she  kid  her  face  upon  his  breast 
with  an  odd,  quick  gesture,  like  a  little  child 
laying  its  head  in  its  mother's  lap,  and  she 
bi^an  to  sob,  Cromwell's  ai'ms  went  around 
her  in  a  flash,  so  tight  that  she  cried  out 
in  the  midst  of  ber  sobbing ;  but  it  was  a 
tierce,  glad  little  cry,  as  if  slie  were  glad  to 
be  hurt. 

"  Is  it  true.  Bee  ?  "  lie  said  ^ain,  with  bis 
lips  in  her  dark  hair. 

Then  she  put  up  her  two  hands  and  pulled 
his  head  down  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth. 

"  Look  at  me  1 "  she  cried  in  a  shaking 
whisper.  "  Oh !  can't  you  see  ?  Look  at 
me  I" 
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IN   that   (lulittlitful    l)ook  "The    Golden 
Age,"  Mr.  Keuiieth  Grahame,  the  poet, 
preaches  the  gospel  of  the  importance 
of   the  trivial  :    and   puts   into  words   the 
unvoiced,    if    eub- 
con scions,   knowledge 
which   lurks   hi  each 
mother's  heart ;  show- 
ing how,  to  the  child, 
its    soap-hnbbles    are 
very  real  balloons,  and 
bow,     riding    in    its 
attachment   of  imag- 
inary   car,  the  child 
sails  through  an  ideal 
world. 

Children,  the  wiiiga 
of  their  souls  not  yet 
clipped,  with  their 
confident  yet  shy 
ways,  their  credulons 
yet  sceptical  eyes, 
their  innocent  shrewd- 
ness, their  delicioos 
literaluess  and  eqnally 
delicious  idoalisui, 
these    children  —  the 

adorable  egoists,  who  dantions, 

are  sweet  as  the  scent 

of  a  bcanfield  in  full  flower  —  ciin  thrust 
their  hot  little  hands  confidently  into  those 
of  the  "  Olympians,"  who,  tlieiv  willing 
slaves,  lliiis  iKtcome,  by  the  iuagiu  of  their 
grasp,  sharers  with  them  in  tJieir  unaccouiit- 
ahlc  power  of  insight  into  things  invisible. 


What  wonder  that  picturing  infancy  with 
a  poet's  eyes,  seeing  its  code  of  good  and 
evil,  definitely  fixed  as  day  from  night,  fili 
no  understanding  of  the  many  subtle  and 
insidions  tones  of 
dusk  that  lie  between, 
recognising  its  fnaks 
and  fancies,  its  butler- 
fly-like  faculty  of 
skimming  over  both 
deeps  and  sballon, 
its  ecstatic  joys,  iw 
despirate  despairs,  iu 
easy  tears  of  temper, 
ils  passionate  repent- 
ances—what  wonder 
that  Longfellow 
should  liave  wriiteo 
his  verse  ?^ 


Add  the  questioiM  tfait  |ei- 
H»ve\-auuliBl  quite  itij— 

for  it  is  given  to  llie 
poets,  and  to  the  poefji 
only,  to  enter  truly 
into  the  enjojrmenU  ^ 
the  young, and  to  become, bv  so  doing," as > 
little  child." 

What  can  the  silly  ordinair  "  OlymfBans.' 
who  elect  to  hve  iu  cities,  who  are  so  banil 
in  their  ways  of  pHSsing  their  days,  tint 
children  turn  from  their  tasles  with  a  sort 
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of  cold  contempt,  ill  repressed  ;  whose  lives 
are  sombre  and  commotiplaf^  —  what  can 
ibeae  heavj  Brobdingnagiuiis  know  of  child 
nature  ?  Bui,  poete,  they  know,  for  tfuy  are 
ihemsclves  bat  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
"  Come  onto  these  vellow  sands"  is  acall  to 
children,  one  which  is  audible  but  to  young 
ears  ;  and  in  response  — 

llKre  wu  a  nigtlin((,  of   nierr)'  crowd,  juatliDfe.  at 

[HlchiDg  and  fauallmg, 
SnuU  feet  were  paUeriui;,  wooden  ehoes  tliUerinK. 
little  bAoda  clapiiinff  and  little  b>Q^eH  rhatterin);, 
And,  like  fowls  in  s  hrmyard  wbere  barley  ia  acattering, 
Out<->me  all  the  children  mniiiut;: 
All  tbe  little  hays  aad  Kirln, 
Wilh  rD9V  cheeka  and  Haxen  curls. 
And  Bp&rkJing  eves  aod  X> 


id  akippidg  ;  ran  i 


derful  D 


;ta  sbouting  and  laughter 


the  call  of  tliti  sands  being  now  as  seductive 
as  was  once,  says  tradition  and  Browning, 
the  call  of  the  piper  of  Hamlin. 

Perhaps  cliildren  see  in  the  seams  and 
cleavages  of  the  purling,  dancing,  laughing 
waves,  golden  shafte  which  to  older  eyes  are 
not  perceptible ;  see,  on  the  breeze-blown 
foam,  actual  seu-borses ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  to  their  souls  imaginary  sight  ia  revealed, 
in  place  of  a  prosaic  lapping  tide,  a  ni^ic 
scimitar  flushing  round  the  land,  cutting 
away,  with  every  stroke,  conventions.  In  a 
child's  calendar  there  are  three  important 
epochs,  each  marked  with  red  letters :  the 
first  is  its  birtiiday ;  the  second  is  Christmas- 
tide;  the  tliird,  and  this  is  paint«d  in  a 
more  vivid  scarlet  than  is  either  of  the  other 
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two,  the  annual 
visit  to  the  sea. 

It  is  a  proud 
thins  to  the 
child iali  mind  to 
leave  Iioiiie  with 
set  purpose  to  see 
the  world ;  to  jro 
awa^  with  a  trunk, 
a  spade,  a  bucket, 
andperhaiKadoU; 
to  get,  oil  the 
journey,  cvusa,  ex- 
cit«d,  and  dirty,  to 
eat  Bandwicnen, 
and  to  arrive,  aft«r 
travelling  for 
inunyfaoui^,  at  the 
hither  wide  of  — 
nowhere.  Arrived 
tiiere,  Ut  see  the 
sun's  dazzle  of 
beat     pulsating 


above  the  golden  sand,  and  to  gaie  al 
the  vast  expanse  colled  sea,  whicli,  iT 
the  child  had  not  been  told  was  water, 
it  wonld  have  guessed  to  be  spilled  quick- 
silver. 

What  joy  to  have  left  behind  the  stale, 
stuffy  nnrsery,  with  its  metronomic  swing  of 
duties,  where  life  of  late  had  become  so  dnli 
OS  to  seem  tarnished,  and  to  have  steppcil 
into  a  world  in  whiuh  everything  is  fneli, 
clean-washed,  and  full  of  savour— a  big,  cool 
blueand  green  world,  in  whiehnewperspectives 
of  promise  opened  up  with  every  advancing 
minute,  a  world,  too,  which  revealed  surprises 
perpetually !  Suiprises  of  time  as  well  as  of 
space ;  in  which  those  of  the  first  dimension 
were  not  less  interesting  than  those  of  llie 
last,  in  which  the  dreaded  hour  of  bed  ms 
shifted  forward  from  the  arbitrary  one  of 
eight,  to  the  liniite  of  inclination ;  whilst 
tliat  of  uprising  become  etiually  elastic,  the 
riveiUe  lieing  beaten  on  the  shore  by  the 
waves  rather  than  by  the  voice  of  nurse  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  little  sleeper. 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  awakening 
child  that  the  bedroom  furniture  is  nn- 
ostentatiously  bowrgeuis,  deal  and  dimity? 
The  very  scent  of  the  phice  brings  strange 
feelings  —  feehiigs  vague,  like  half-caogk 
memories,  of  other  summers,  dreamy,  doubtr 
f  ul ;  and  in  trying  to  classify  these  he  remains 
quiet  till  the  song  of  a  mounting  lark,  ronstng 
him  to  the  consciousucfls  of  where  he  ts, 
attracts  him  to  the  latticed  window,  and  be 
looks  across  the  flat  expimse  of  half-dried 
sand,  stamped   with  the  wavy  impreffi  of  > 
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recent  tide,  and  in  bo  looking  wakes  to  tlie  Assurance  assuDies   the   plitce   from   which 

fact  that  the   holidajs  havo  indeed   begun,  she  has  succeeded  in  ousting  Fear. 
and  to  the  eternal  beaaty  of  youth 'n  eternal  After  breakfast  the  Janets  claim  again  the 

hope  for,  and  faith  in,  happiness.  child,  and  there,  in  comimny  with  new-made 

Preceding     breakfast    comes    the    dread  friends,  he  sits  entranced  to  watch  the  Keii- 

delight  of  ^thing.     Then,  while  he  in  4'erily  gulls  which,  flying  low,  top  the  crest  of  the 

coGTulsed  with  shivering,  and  trembling  in  a  waves  in  their  qnt-st  for  food,  to  dip  and  rise 

very  abandonment  of  enjoyed  fear,  tb.e  waves  »nd   dip  t^in   in   rhythmic    meusuru   till, 

break  over  him,  again  and  yet  ^ain  until  disturbed  by  some  imaginary  foe,  the  flock 
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scatters  itcross  Die  broad  expanse  of  sen  like 
a  handful  of  Htoiu*  flung  at  random  into  the 
air.  Or  perhajs  tlie  boy,  with  heart  made 
buoyant  by  the  air  of  the  place,  tries  to 
guess  for  what  Imnrnc  the  vcbrcI  far  out,  hnt 
a  pin's  point  on  the  horizon,  is  bound. 

Or  he  poea  fishing. 

And  for  what  does  he  fish  ? 

Not  for  coniniou  soles  or  mackerel, 
but  for  "  the  hogfish,  the  dogfish,  the  dol- 
phin, the  coney-fish,  the  parrot-fish,  the 
shark,  the  poison-tish,  the  sword-fish,  aud 
not  only  othor  inci-edible  fiab,  but  for  the 
sftlauiauder,  several  sor(«  of  barnacles,"  and 


the  solan  geese  of  Jzaak  Walton's  list ;  {(«,» 
this  writer  quaintly  adds :  "  The  waters  are 
Natnre's  storehouse,  in  which  she  locks  up 
her  wonders,"  and  this  all  children  kno<r. 

What  thoQghta  are  in  the  boy's  head  as. 
later  in  the  day,  hanng  strayed  beyond 
bounds,  be  stands  alone  entranced  by  Uw 
vision  of  the  setting  ann  ?  for  are  we  not  WM 
that  "  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  lonj 
thougbte"?  Perhaps,  to  him,  there  is  *« 
especial  charm  about  the  moments  snatcbed 
from  anticipated  reprimand,  for,  of  coarse, 
the  "  Olympians  "  ever  scold  when  they  fail  W 
understaod  ;  wd  s<*  when  at  Ittst  \\k  toniE 
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lagging  stepe  towards  borne,  it  is  with  the       meiit,  to  lie  met  at  the  drastic  moiDeiit  of 

serenity  of  languor  which   follows  enjoyed       return,  worth  the  suffering. 

indalgence  and  makes  the  possible  punish-  With  the  next  morning,  however,  a  change 


m^mm^^:. 
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conieH  «'er  the  spirit  of  the  child—one  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  Biiice  "  the  hoy's  will  is 
the  wind's  will"  ;  but  with  bis  uprising  he 
Bees  the  world  in  n  new  aspect  and,  banishing 
dreams  and  sentiment,  is  all  for  pi-acticability, 
for  thongh  yesterday  life  was  too  serious  for 
play,  play  has  become  to-day's  obligation. 

Again  he  hies  to  the  sands,  where,  fenced 
by  humanity,  be  notes  a  cleared  space  reserved 
for  jugglers;  and 
be  elbows  his  \my 
through  the  crowd 
to  where,  were  there 
a  rope,  that  rope 
would  be;  whence, 
entranced,  be 
vatcliea  a  perforin- 
aace  fall  of  charm. 

As  be  watches  the 
clown,  tbougbba  of 
a  career,  as  fasci- 
nating as  paying, 
are  suggested  to  the 
boy,  and  the  true 
answer  to  "  What's 
the  true  end  sole 
and  sit^le  that  he's  . 
here  for?"  comes  ^,^.^,  - 
to  him  in  enjoy- 
ment.    Yet,  when 

be  returns  home  to  the  early  dinner  and 
propounds  the  notion  of  following  this 
career  for  his  own  to  the  particular 
"  Olympians "  who  have  taken  unto  them- 
selves the  task  of  feeding,  clothing,  and 
bousing  him,  be  is  annoyed  to  find  with  how 
little  enthusiasm  bis  idea  is  received.  But, 
with  little  localised  powers  which  make 
tbem  andacions  in  their  self-esteem,  these 
"Olympians,"  who  couldn't  catcb  a  coin  in 
their  mouths  or  balance  a  plate  on  their 
noses  to  save  their  lives,  profess  disregard 
for  both  these  accomplishments,  and  it  is  an 
additional  weak  point  about  them  that  they 
are  never  open  to  reason,  although  be  assures 
them  that,  as  a  jii^^ler,  he  could  not  only 
juggle  80  as  to  win  the  world's  applause,  but 
so  as  to  justify  bis  own  existence.  Hut  to 
him  they  turn  an  unsympathetic,  if  nob  a 
deaf,  ear,  as  he  usHeits  that  this  is  the  only 
profession  in  wliich  he  can  make  his  mark. 

Time,  however,  by  the  use  of  its  unguents, 
and  the  pure  sky,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the 
wonderful  chariu  of  the  perfumed  day,  restores 
the  boy  to  bis  customary  good  temper,  and 
pienisbes  anew  bis  fund  of  hope  as  bis  mind 
is  stretched  by  new  sensations  to  lai^er  limits. 

The  joys  of  sea  and  sand  never  pall. 
Halcyon  days  follow  each  other :  "  days  that 


arc  always  fair"  ;  days  in  which  friendsbipB 

are  fomied— frantic,  jealous,  iieck^ripping 
friendships  between  boy  and  boy,  and  at  times, 
though  much  more  rarely,  between  boy  and 
girl.  But  girl  watches  boy  tlirow  up  sandy 
semblance  to  sbelter-trenehes,  earthworks, 
epaulments  and  redoubts,  and  becomes 
enamoured  of  his  prowess,  and  with,  in  these 
early  years,  the  feeling  of  selection  abnor- 


mally developed,  she  unblnshingly  makes  to 
him  unmaidenly  iuivance.  Practical  rstb^ 
than  poetical  in  her  methods,  sbe  proffera 
bribes  of  chocolate  o-  shells,  disrcgardfol 
of  her  bashful  swain's  rebnfEs,  who,  more 
sensitive  of  nerve  than  she,  feels  it  to  be 
infra  dig.  to  be  the  chosen  confidant  of  a 
girl  at  whom,  as  a  forward  miss,  be  is  seen, 
not  infrequently,  to  frown  mislikingly,  or, 
busy  with  the  great  cares  of  his  scientific 
undertaking,  be  pays  little  or  no  heed  to  her 
blandishments. 

But  the  bitby  girl  is  not  to  be  repelled. 
Her  three-year-old  eyes  tell  things  to  the 
seven-year-old  boy  which,  if  expressed  by 
older  ones,  would  cause  her  to  be  called,  at 
least,  bold.  They  announce  in  clear  lango^ 
wonls  that  the  baby  lips  could  not  yet  lisp ; 
they  say :  "  I  love  you — yes,  I  do  unutlcntbly. 
There  lias  not  been  a  moment  cince  yester- 
day, \v-ben  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time,  in 
which  jou  have  been  out  of  my  tbonghts. 
Could  you  see  into  my  heart,  you  would  know 
that  I  am  speaking  but  the  truth.  Yon  are 
unique,  indeed  and  indeed  you  are  I "  At 
which,  "  Yon  naughty  girl ! "  says  the  Gr«* 
venor  Square  nurse,  vaguely  disturbed  by, 
and  conscious  of,  something  in  the  face  of 
her  three-year-old    chaise  of    which,  in  ■ 
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ronfnsion  of  thonglib,  sUe  disapproves;  for  Girl:  "You  will  write  to  me,  won't  you?" 

how  can  she  know  that  fTiendship  is  love  Boy :  "  No,  I  shan't." 

without  ito  eiactions,  or  see  purity  iUoBtrated  Gu-i  (who,  rather  nonplussed  for  a  moment, 

by  the    sentiment    expressed     by    Juliet:  has  set  her  wits  to  the  discomposing  of  this 

who  do  not  show 

their  love  "  ?  i 

The  boy  —  well, 
perhaps  he  has 
taken  to  heart  the 
sense  of  the  Latin 
saying  he  is  later 
to  learn,  through  a 
Btndy  of  Phiutus,  W) 
coiistnie  :  "  Adole- 
sce ntem  vcrecun- 
dani  esse  decct." 
And  certainly  he  is 
pestered  by  atten- 
tion, for  when— 
the  Saint  Luke's 
summer  having 
waned  —  trunks, 

on»  more  pBcked,  M.^.^-~~. 

are  being  put  mto  the  family  nnotip. 

the     lugg^e  -  van 

of    the    train    which    is    to    transport  the       liaving  entirely  destroyed  the  germ  courtesy) : 
children  to  prosaic  hfe,  his  repellent  attitude       "  Shan't  give  you  my  address." 
is  still  unchanged,  though  it  is  a  girt  older  For  which,  and  other  things,  the  daughter 

by  five  years  than  the  siren  of  the  sands,       of  Not  will  bring,  many  years  hence,  pnnish- 
wbo  makes  to  him  advances.  ment  to  bear  upon  the  boy. 
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By   DESMOND    F.    T.    COKK 


IT  seemed  almost  ineviCable. 
Ever  since  I   had  read  about  the 
place  in  a  Daily  of  two  years  ago,  I  bad 
fought  the  great  temptation.     It  was  almoKt 
vanquished,  when  in  the  second  number  of  a 
new  Journal  for  Collectors,  I  came  upon  n 
beading, "  The  Antiquary's  Paradise,"   1  pro- 
test, I  tried  not  to  read  the  article.     I  knew 
what  I  should  find — the  glories 
of  the  Friday  curio-mart  in  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market,    I 
was  determined  not  to  read  it. 
But  I  did. 

Then  I  told  the  Female 
Oonnoissenr,  and  my  fate  was 
fixed.  "We  must  go,"  she 
said  in  grim  resolve.  The 
Female  Connoisseur  has  a  great 
way  with  her. 

"  We  ? "  I  echoed  dully. 

"  You  and  I,"  was  her  stern 
answer. 

I  tried  diplomacy.  I  told 
her  that  the  market  was  a  long 
way  off — beyond  King's  Cross. 
It  was  no  place  for  a  woman 
(here  she  snorted).  It  was 
very  dirty,  very  dangerona,  I 
told  her  that  lialf  the  mysteri- 
ous disappearances  in  London 
were  from  the  Metropolitan 
Meat  Market. 

This  seemed  only  to  ronse 
the  spirit  of  romance  in  her. 
Her   eyes    glistened.      "  Oh  1  ^^ 
won't  it  be  fascinating  ? "  ^ 

"  You  must  put  on  the  very 
dirtiest    of   clothes,"    I    said, 
with  inspiration — dress  seemed    i." 
the   most  vulnerable   point —       ^ 
"  otherwise  they'll  raise  their  ' '  ^'^'^'  ''*' 

prices  double." 

"  It'll  be  just  like  in  p,  book  !  "  she  cried. 
For  a  married  woman  the  F.  C,  is  absurdly 
ungmmmatical  and  youthful. 

"  We  shall  have  to  make  an  early  starts" 

I  meant  this  as  discouragement :  she  took 
it  as  an  added  joy.  "  Yes,  we'll  creep  out  in 
our  old  things,  with  the  dustman,  and  han- 
som there  in  no  time." 

A  final  chance  presented  itself.     " Ko,'  I 


said  smugly,  and,  I  hope,  conyincingly, "  a 
hansom  is  impossible.  If  we  share  the 
people's  pleasures  "  (my  voice  quivered),  "  we 
must  also  share  their  limitations.  We  must 
go,  as  suits  our  clothes,  upon  a  'bus— on 
several  'buses." 

"  Capital !"  she  murmured;  "I  love  the 

inside  of  a  'bus."    (I  can  only  live  upon  the 

top.)      "  Well,  let's  say  nJDe 

o'clock,  on  Friday  neit,  from 

here." 

This  seemed  to  clinch  the 
matter.  "Nine  o'clock,  on 
Friday  next,  from  here,"  I 
repeated  vacantly,  and  said 
"  Good-bye."  My  stock  of  tact 
and  patience  was  exhausted. 
After  all,  I  could  solve  the 
matter  by  forgetting, 

I  had  nearly  managed  to 
forget,  in  all  sincerity,  on 
Thursday  night,  when  1  re- 
eeived  a  letter, 

..."  I  hope,"  it  said,  "  yonr 
costume  is  ready  ?     Mine  is 

?uiU  a  triumph.  I  look  jnsi 
ike  'Arriet !  This  is  only  to 
remind  you.  We  start  from 
here  at  nine  a.m.,  wet  or  fioe." 
It  was  not  qtiite  closing-time 
for  telegrams,  and  I  da^ed  to 
the  nearest  post-office. 

"  No  market  if  wet,"  I  wirtd. 

Falsehood  comes  so  easv  on  » 

telegraphic  "form.       Tlien   1 

settied  down  to  pray  for  rein. 

"James,"    I    said     to    the 

butler,  "I   may  want  calling 

at  half-past  seven  to-morro". 

if  it's   fine.      But,   mind,"  I 

mo,  Aif?'"         marA  on  very  impressively— 1 

hope  I  didn't  wink— "if  uiere 

should  be  one  drop  of  rain,  or  any  sign  of 

di-ops  to  come,  I  shall  not  want  calling  until 

nine  o'clock?    You  understand  ?  "     It  woold 

not  be  my  fault  if  James  failed  to  wake  roe. 

My   conscience   was   entirely    easy  when 

James  came  in  next  morning.     I  merely  felt 

a  little  sorry  for  the  Pemale   Connoiseor, 

alone  in  all  her  costCTinongcr  finery. 

"  'Alf-past  seving,  sir,"  said  James. 


"Little  crowds  clustered  rouod  some  trewure  apresd  upop  the  ground." 
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I  leapt  up.   "  What "  I  began  in  awful 

ftDger. 

"Ah,  the  weather?"  James  continued. 
"  It's  Bummat  like  summer,  is  lo-daj.  A 
rare  slice  o'  lack,  sir.  Not  a  cloud."  He 
drew  the  curtain  swiftly,  letting  in  a  light 
that  hurt  my  eye.  I  trust  tbat  I  said 
nothing. 

I  suddenly  resolved  to  oveiBleep  myself. 
But,  somehow,  I  could  not  really  sleep  ;  and 
the  thought  of  the  F.  C's  disippointment 
came  to  weigh  upon  me.  I  determined  to 
see  the  matter  through.  But 
one  thing  I  would  not  do :  I 
would  not  indulge  her  by 
putting  on  absurd,  odd  clothes, 
a  dirty  collar,  and  tlie  rest. 
What  was  the  use  of  it  ?  She 
had  said  they  would  take  us, 
then,  for  defers.  As  though 
/  could  be  mistaken  for  a 
dealer,  or  she,  either !  I  put 
on  an  ordinary  morning  suit, 
and  was  at  the  F.  C.'s  house 
by  nine  o'clock. 

She  must  hai^e  been  vastly 
keen  upon  the  trip,  for  she 
was  ready,  and  opened  the  front 
door.  At  a  first  glance  I  took 
her  for  the  servant.  A  mackin- 
tosh coat  of  a  disreputable  age, 
a  stained  and  napless  skirt  of 
serge,  a  sixpenny  -  halfpenny 
bead-chain,  were  the  first 
things  to  strike  me.  The  F.  C. 
curtsied. 

"  D'ycr  laikc  me,  Alf  ?  "  she 
smiled. 

Such  playfulness  so  soon 
after  breakfast  struck  nie  us 
close  upon  immoral.  Looking 
back,  perhaps  1  was  in  rather 
an  unpleasant  mood.  "  I  didn't 
notice  anything  different,"   I 


The  F.  C.  kept  agreeable— she  always  does. 
"  How  like  a  man  ! "  she  laughed.  "  Not 
notice ! " 

I  hate  sneers  at  the  sex.  "I  did  notice 
your  di'ess,"  I  said,  "  but  it's  as  usual.  Look 
at  the  hat,  now ;  that  gives  you  away.  No 
common  person  could  ever " 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted,  pleasantly  but 
coldly, "  I  borrowed  it  from  Liz,  the  kitchen- 
maid."  Then  she  stepped  back.  "  Oh,  but 
I  admit  you're  better.  The  tie  . . .  the  bfggy 
knees  ...  the  mossy  bowler  .  .  .  Oh,  you're 
perfect  I " 

I  said  nothing.    The  F.  0.  rather  annoys 


me,  at  times,  when  8*"fi  is  silly.    "Now  to 
business— and  the  'bus  I "  she  cried. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  with  little  keenness,  "111 
whistle  a  hansom." 

"  No,"  cried  the  F.  C,  in  a  stupid  parod; 

of  my  attempt  to  put  her  off,  "we  mo* 

share  the  people's  limitations.    Let  us  'bus." 

Of  course,  she  was  trying  to  annoy  me. 

Over  the  journey  I  prefer  to  waste  no  words. 

It    was    entirely    indescribable.      After  the 

second    change   of  'bus,  I    left  the  F.  C, 

happily  ensconced  among  babies,  labonren. 

and  swelling  \¥aBherwomen,  snd 

rode  upon  the  top,  until  iht 

market  came  in  view. 

A  bare,  nnimposing  place 
— cobbles,  gutters,  [wlirades, 
broken  here  and  there  by  littlt 
crowds  clustered  round  Bome 
treasure  spread  upon  the  groaad. 
A  close  approach  made  llie 
lutter's  nature  clear.  Villainois- 
faced  men  and  women  lolled 
against  the  rails,  sUring  with 
lack-lustre  eyes  at  their  stock- 
in-trade— oddments  of  rabbiih 
in  every  possible  variety.  The 
purchaaers-to-be,  for  the  moS 
part,  displayed  an  equal  bet 
of  interest. 

The    F.  C.   was   delighltd 

"What  a  fascinating  place!" 

she  cried.     But  I  notiwd  th»t 

she  kept  her  gloves  on,  and 

turned  the  fascinating  treasnw, 

cautiously,  with  the  ferrule  rf 

her  stick.    The  sellers  lowered 

on  her  in  resentment.     As  » 

dealer   she  did   not  convince. 

Mentally  they  raised  their  priws. 

Still   she 'bought  — bought, 

till  I   was  laden— boi^ht  for 

the  mere  joy  of  buying.    The 

Meat  Market  might  be  "The 

Antiquary's  Paradise,"  but  tii» 

clearly   a  day  off.     Her  pin- 

chases  included  nothing  in  the  least  degree 

heavenly,  and  not  much  that  was  antique. 

She  had  got  a  soent-bottle  (to  fit  a  silver 

top  at  home),  a  table-bell,  a  heavy  frame. 

and   I   had  dissuaded   her  from  a  pair  of 

massive  candelabra.    (The  stall-holdere  would 

not  deliver  purchases.) 

She  ivas  just  discussing  an  old  hat,  designed 
for  use  on  future  espeditious.  Suddenly  she 
started  back. 

"  Good  gracious  I     AVho  ever'd ? " 

"  What  have  yon  seen  ? "  I  murmared 
anxiously,  and  gazed  at  her  stick's  ferrule. 


ill  dhe  boujiht — boaght,  till 


Friday  ^ 
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"  l.4dy  Bardingham  nised  her  largnMte  Bod  BCUiDed  l\ 


Bnt  slie  was  staring  in  liorror  down  the  lane 
of  nibbieh.     I  followcii  her  gaze. 

It  was  Lady  Bardingham,  a  few  yards  off, 
sweeping  along  in  the  extreme  of  faablon. 

"  She  must  have  read  the  same  artit;lc,"  I 
whispered,  secretly  rejoicing. 

Lady  Bardingham  raised  her  lorgnette 
and  scanned  the  F.  C'a  costume  coldly. 
"How  d'ye  do,  my  dear?"  she  said  lan- 
guidly. "  What  a  queer  place !  I  didn't 
««  yonr  carriage,"  and  she  passed  on. 

"  Cat  1 "  hissed  the  F.  C,  if  one  can  hiss 
sach  words.  "Luckily  I'm  always  smaller 
than  she  Is,  the  old  fruinp ! " 

"And  lucky,"  I  said  gently,  "that/  had 
got  my  decent  clothes  on." 

I  looked  up,  to  see  if  I  had  got  my  own 
back  on  the  point  of  clothes.  There  was 
a  dainty  tear  in  the  corner  of  the  F.  C'a 
eye.  Relenting,  I  grew  sympathetic.  Lady 
Bardingham  was  always  vUely  dressed,  the 
P.  C.  always  charming. 

"  I  think  we'll  go,"  said  the  F.  C,  in  !«- 
dnggled  tones.  Probably  I  made  some 
pretence  of  resistance,  bnt  it  cannot  have 
been  too  convincing.  My  spirits  rose  aa  we 
approached  the  exit.  Once  past  the  perilous 
crossing,    where    halt    horses    were    being 


frantically  galloped  with  a  view  to  sale,  we 
should  be  clear  of  the  vile  place ;  and  I 
knew  that  the  F.  C.  would  not  drag  me  there 
again. 

Suddenly  she  stopped.   "  Oh  ! "  she  cried. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked — "  a  further  in- 
stalment of  the  peerage  ?  " 

"No,  no!"  was  her  dramatic  whisper. 
"Be  careful  I  Don't  look!  That  article 
said  Old  Masters  were  quite  often  bonght 
here.  On  that  stall— oh,  do  be  careful ! — 
there  is  a  Titian,  I'm  sure." 

At  last  she  let  me  look.  The  head  was 
certainly  dirty  enough,  the  colours  mellowed 
almost  to  olJscurity.  The  F.  0.  was  herself 
again.  She  attacked  the  man  insidiously, 
asked  the  price  of  endless  rubbish,  and  finally 
pointed  with  contempt  nt  the  Old  Master. 

"Two  bob,"  said  the  dealer.  He  would 
have  said  the  same  at  first. 

The  F.  C.  bore  it  off  triumphant,  buying 
it  face  forward,  hoping,  I  think,  that  some 
big  dealer  would  make  a  noble  offer  for  it ; 
and  suddenly  someone  did  exclaim  in  sur- 
prise :  "  Hullo  I " 

We  both  looked  up.  It  was  Mrs.  Fenton, 
smarter,  if  possible,  than  even  Lady  Bar- 
dingham. 
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"  Been  buying  ? "  she  smiled.  "  How 
original ! " 

"  Yes ;  IVe  got  an  Old  Master."  The 
F.  C.  bubbled  with  pride. 

Mrs.  Fenton  thought  that  she  was  joking, 
and  laughed  a  cool,  rippling  laugh.  "  Verj 
old!"  she  said.  "I  always  thought  it  so 
marvellous  how  The  Annual  could  afford 
to  do  it.  Quite  a  gem,  now  it's  varnished  1 " 
(she  laughed,  again).  "I  suppose  there's 
nothing  good  here  ?  "    She  was  gone. 

"  She's  envious  I "  said  the  F.  C.  "  Of  course 


it's  old,  isn't  it  ?    I  wonder  if  it's  signed  ? . . . 

No.  .  .  .  Well,  they  weren't  alw Yes, 

it  is !    Look  !     What  is  it  ?    T  . . ." 

Unhappily  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Be- 
neath the  dim-toned  varnish  there  was  still 
legible,  in  bold  handwriting :  The  Annual 

Neither  of  us  spoke  it ;  but  the  F.  C. 
silently  turned  the  picture's  face  towards  her. 
Also  she  took  a  hansom  home. 

In  future  she  means  to  buv  her  carios 
in  Bond  Street.  She  says  that  it  comes 
cheaper. 


CANDLE-TIME. 

I  SAW  them  all  at  Candle-Time— 
*    The  Halfway  Folk  go  creeping:  by : 
The  Mouse-Man  with  his  nibbly  Wand, 

And  his  hat  as  hlg^h  as  hls:h ; 
And  the  Cranny- Wife  with  heels  tip-tap, 
And  bits  of  moonbeams  in  her  lap. 

I  heard  the  passing:  Qoblin-Men, 

And  the  Witchy-Ladies  white  as  white; 

I  heard  those  clocks,  as  plain  as  plain, 
That  only  tick  at  Candle- Lisrht: 

And  while  1  listened,  peek-a-chin, 

1  heard  the  Nis:ht-time-Man  turn  in. 

1  saw  Qrey  Qaffer  with  his  Cart, 

I  saw  the  Big  Wide  Wheels  go  round ; 

And  the  Eerie- Wights  go  glinting  by 
Without  a  sign  or  sound ; 

I  saw  the  Murk- Men  with  their  brooms 

Sweeping  the  shadows  from  the  rooms. 

There  was  a  Window  stiff  and  straight: 
1  peeked  right  through  between  the  bars: 

1  saw  a  Prince,  and  Cinder^ Wench, 
And  a  Cat  with  eyes  like  stars, 

Qo  walking  round  and  round  and  round, 

Till  their  shadows  faded  on  the  ground. 


AQNBS  OROZIBR  HBRBERTSON. 


\t'\- 
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A  cnHMEHCiAI.  trnveller,  hnving  mncle  a  lot  of 
money,  l>ouglit  an  estate  tiomewhere  in  County 
Mnyo.  A  tcnntii  sent  him  Mine  Bnipe,  nnd  itiviied 
him  to  ciinie  ilown  for  some  xhooting,  but  in  dis- 
ciiR^ing  the  suhjecC  with  a  friend,  the  landloid, 
holding  up  the  Knipe,  inquired ;  "  Do  you  think 
the  niiin  who  hit  those  flying  would  be  Mkely  to 


THE  SARCASTIC  ANEMONE. 
mnnlnE  low— 
I,  I  rrievc  to  Hy— 
I  oevcr  la  the  srecnwool  to. 

But  alway*  take  another  way- 
Far  umlemHih  the  iTemwaad  trcs 

TtMrB  lorki  the  pale  anemone. 
Which  ceeou  to  think  It  very  Innny 

To  keep  on  asklntt:  "Any  money?" 
CbafflnE  De  for  my  want  of  tiD. 
(Haw  rade  of  It  to  nib  It  lot) 


A  parishioner  in  a  simll  viljnpe  objected  to  «n 
open  cross  in  the  back  of  the  pardon's  chair,  niid 
compliiined  about  it,  nnd  would  not  be  satisGed 
until  it  WAS  exi'lained  thnt  there  had  been  a 
wooden  croxa  there,  but  ihe  churchtvarilens  had  it 
cat  out  to  get  rid  of  it. 


A  SHORT  time  hro  the  headmsBter  of  a  boarding- 
school  obcerTed  one  of  the  boys  cleaning  his  knife 
on  the  lablecloth,  and  immediately  pounced  on 
him. 

"  Is  that  what  you  generally  i)  at  home,  Bir  ?  " 
he  ashed  sternly. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  boy  quietly,  "we  have 
clean  knives  at  home." 


ROHAMic  Etiiri.:  Oh,  H>b«J,  why  was  I 
bmtifnl  tutead  of  rich? 
CraiciL  Mabel  :  Duuao !  Ask  me  auother- 


A  CERTAis  junior  counsel  wa"  cross-examining 
a  witness  nntned  Ellen-a  familiar  URure  in  nn 
Irish  town,  who  was  rather  unwilling  to  divulge 
■II  she  knew  about  the  case.  The  K.C..  aeauming 
hii  most  winning  manner,  said  :  "  Now,  Ellen, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  the  court  so  and 
so,  and  90  and  eo."  Ellen  immediately  retorted : 
"Don't  be  so  familiar,  Peter,  until  we  are  better 
scquainted!"  which  was  "first  blood"  for  Ellen, 
snd  fairly  brought  down  the  bonce.  "  Peter "  has 
■ince  attained  a  high  position  on  the  Irish  tludicial 
Bench. 


Thompson  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  p 
JoRKSOH :  Tried  suicide,  old  man  ? 


I  TTIODQ 

nr 

-nn  were  to 

it  fnr  Mr.  Green's  pic 

nrR?" 

Well,  m 

». 

I  cleaned  m 

.elf  an' 

tuton 

my 

black  r 

n'  mv  best 

hit  an'  went 

up.     Bn 

when 

he 

seed   mi- 

il 

Bter  Green 

he  carried  o 

that  awfal  I 
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THE  MANAOBMBNT  OF  CHILDREN.  ]t  U  related  of  the  chnimian  of  a  certain  gre»i 

How  well  I  rcBcmber  the  Amjt  of  my  boyhood,  railway  that,  KtroLlDg  0/1  to  th«  pbtfonu  at  III 

I  don't  think  th«y  wrote  to  the  newipaperm  then,  o'clock  ooe  fine  SUmmer'B   miming,   be   found  i 

To  tell  of  the  itorlM  of  Infant  rebellion.,  porter   hard    at    work    sweeping    the    pUtform. 

Or  toiiuro  to  DiDose  ■  urror  of  ten;  .,,  „  "Good  morning,"  luiid  he;    "vou  appear  to  be 

^mind'™        ™  "  bu^y  early  t*4ay."     "Y^"  iDnocenST"!**) 

They'd  only  to  ipMlc  and  the  youns  urcbtiu  flow.  '*>«  porter,  not  knowing   hia  questioDcr,  "we're 

Or  the  old  carpM  jllppM-  cane  MiUos  behind  ■•m—  expecting  the  old  roan  and  tome  of  the  dirccton 

That  old  carpet  dipper  ny  InlsDcy  knew.  here  to-day,  Riid  are  getting  things  ready  (ai  'gm  I  * 


f  f 


An  Iriahman  dreamt 
he  waB  in  Rome  hiTiii; 
an  interview  with  ibe 
Pope,  who  (irBBMitiT 
asked  him  what  be 
would  Uke.  "Sure, 
Holy  Father,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I'll  take  1  drop 
of  whisky."  -Cold  or 
hot  ?  "  "  Hot,  may  it 
plenee  your  holiness"; 
and  while  the  kettle 
was  boiliog.  Pit  iToke 
from  hia  dreim. 
Begor*,"  iayi  be,  "asd 
'g  eorry  ]  am  1  dido'l 
have  it  cold." 


The   Qdms   of    HatU 


The  Jack  ol  Heart*  wl 


"f^ 


An  old  woman  ■»• 
oeveroly  reprored  liv 
her  minister  for  boBing 
whenever  the  name  of 
SaUn  w»»  maHitard. 
IF   I    BUT    KNEW.  Aflked  wliy  Blie did  80,  she  replied:  ■■  Well.civilri.v 

■■Yonr  tine  will  cone,"  they  tell  me.  coatanotb)ng,and  you  never  know  what'llbapiea 

But  what  I'd  like  to  know 
I*  where  that  time  will  come  from  '^fS^ 

And  where  It'i  solni  to  so.  (3*17 

If  I  bad  but  thi*  kaawledte. 

flow  happy  I  would  be!  Ne»:  1  believe  there  is  a  akaleton  inRobisW 

For  then  I'd  run  and  aect  It  family. 

Ted:  1  know  it.    I  gaw  him  in  bathing  welume 
yesterdny. 


t  know  wb«thet  Co  buy  a  golf  Biiit  for  cyclinj,',  or  a  birycle  suit  for  golfing. 


OUR    NEIGHBOURS. 


Sometimes  they  gvre  ns  chocolates  and  ask  us 

in  to  tea. 
The  day  we  lost  our  pairakeet  Ihej  seemed 

quite  sorry,  too, 
And  sent  their  cook  to  ask  us  if  the  dismal 

tale  was  true. 
When  GUdys  had   the  whoaping;-cough,  and 

we  were  sent  away. 
The  J   used   to   send    her   ^a.pes   or   books   or 

puzzles  every  day ; 
And  always  every  autumn,  when  we  all  come 

back  to  town. 
They  let  ns  climb  their  walnut  tree  and  get 

the  walnuts  down. 
That  day  when  Harold  hit  a  four— and  their 

glass  frames  as  well  — 
And  we  went    in    together   to   apolog;ise    and 

tell, 
They  never  said  one  angry  word,  but  told  us 

"not  to  mind: 
"The  damage  didn't  matter  much  .  .  ."—they 

really  did  seem  kind  I 


I'm  sure  you  would  have  thought  so,  too  (thrir 

dogs  are  far  too  fat). 
And  when  the  cat's-meat  man  comes  rotmd, 

they  buy  that  b^  black  cat 
Two    skewers    of    meat    a   day— at    least,  so 

Dorothy  believes— 
And   when   we   all   kept    silkwonns  once,   we 

used  their  mulberry  leaves^ 
And  every  winter,  when  the  ice  is  thick  enoogfa 

They  let   us  skate   upon   their   pond   and  take 

our  sledges  there. 
They  leave  out  water  for  the  birds,  and  neter 

And  even  feed  the  sparrows  that  destroy  their 


Perhaps  you  won't  believe  me,  but  I'm  grieved 

to  have  to  say 
The  horrid  things  that  happened  at  their  house 

the  other  day. 
When,  with  a  most  terrific  noise  of  mops  sad 

pails  and  brooms, 
They  beat   their  carpets  and   their  mgs,  and 

turned  out  all  their  rooms  I 


■t  my  brother's  wediiing. 


Tfikt 


CC  HAtVABD  COLLEGE  LIBHARV  '  Mu.  iS"     L 

"LOVE'S  LOGIC,"  By  Anthony  Hope. 


■  ^-?;    ■  ■;»^.-'-  - 


■^*«-v.. 


*■■  -. 


STOMACH  TORTURES 

RACKING    HEADACHES, 

PAINS   AFTER    EATING, 

CURED    AND    KEPT    CUBED    BT 

MOTHER  SEIGEUS  SYRUP 


"I  had  been  almost  a  life-long  sufferer  from  indigestion  when  Mother 
Seigel's  Syrup  and  Pills  restored  me  to  health."        «         «         *         »        *         « 

**  In  my  case  the  ailment  took  the  form  of  violent  pains  across  the  body  and 
a  great  load  or  pressure  on  the  chest."    »««♦«»♦  « 

"  I  had  often  a  sick  bilious  feeling,  while  the  headaches  I  endured  were  past 
my  power  to  describe."  **»*»*♦«*•         « 

"  I  had  no  appetite,  and  the  pain  after  food  made  me  afraid  to  eat.  I  suffered 
also  much  from  constipation."  «##**«»«         » 

"  Nothing  brought  any  real  relief  until  I  got  Mother  Seigel's  Syrup."  • 

"  I  felt  better  after  a  few  doses,  and  resolved  to  try  the  Pills  also."    •  « 

"  Their  action  was  unlike  anv  other  medicine  I  had  ever  taken — thev  were 
gentle  yet  effective,  and  drove  all  impurities  out  of  my  system."        »         »  « 

"^The  Syrup  and  Pills  soon  restored  me  to  sound  health,  such  as  I  had  not 
known  for  years ;  and  since  then,  by  taking  an  occasional  dose  of  your  excellent 
medicines,  I  have  continued  in  good  health.  1  always  recommend  them  to 
friends  who  suffer" — Mrs.  Alice  Oliver,  80,  Brettenham  Road,  Lloyd's  Park, 
Walthamstow,  Essex.    April  nth,  1905.*         *»*«♦*         « 
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*'  HaTiny  made  a  fresh 
trial  of  iti  vutuet,  we  feel 
BO  hesitation  in  xeoom- 
mending  it  to  all  houo- 
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Victoria  Bark  WorkSf  Sheffield. 
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THE 


KEELEY  TREATMENT 


For  the  Cure  of  Alcohol  and   Drag 

Inebriety. 


The  Keeley  treatment  has  been  employed  in 
this  country  for  many  years  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  of  broad-minded  men  of  atfairs 
who  have  satisfied  themselves  by  personal 
investij^ation  not  only  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Cure, 
but  of  Its  permanency  in  nearly  every  case.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
jTien,  the  Chairman  being  the  Rev.  James 
Fleming,  B.D.,  Canon  of  York,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty  the  King ;  Mr.  W. 
Hind-Smith,  National  Council  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  Exeter  Hall,  London; 
Lord  Braye  ;  and  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  ; 
who  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  operations 
-of  the  Keeley  Institute.  Here  are  some  facts 
from  prominent  men  regarding  the  Keeley  Cure 
for  the  Drink  and  Drug  Habit. 

**  It  really  cures.  It  does  what  it  professes  to 
do."  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  who 
for  some  years  has  had  the  Keeley  method  under 
close  observation  in  this  country.  He  adds  : 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  use  high-flown  language,  but 
really  and  truly  I  look  upon  the  Keeley  Cure  as 
a  modern  miracle."  And  then  he  tells  how  case 
after  case  that  had  been  considered  hopeless 
has  yielded  speedily  to  the  Keeley  Cure,  the 
patients  returning  to  their  work  full  of  vigour, 
and  happy  in  the  restoration  of  all  that  makes 
life  worih  living. 

He  has  sent  bad  cases  which  his  Society 
were  unable  to  deal  with.  These  cases  num- 
bered in  all  forty,  and  Mr.  Eardley-Wilmot  says 
that  out  of  these  only  four  have  lapsed,  while 
the  remaining  thirty-six  recovered,  and  have 
been  total  abstainers  ever  since. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  W.  Hind- Smith,  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  declares  that  in  his  opinion,  after 
twelve  years  of  constant  service  on  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  of  the  Keeley  Cure,  it  is  the 
only  effective  cure  for  chronic  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction  of  which  he  is  aware. 

Why  does  the  inebriate  continue  to  drink? 
He  drinks  because  he  is  a  slave  of  alcohol.  He 
is  no  more  responsible  for  drinking  than  a  man 
is  for  having  a  chill  or  fever  when  he  is  poisoned 
by  malaria.  The  inebriate  will  stop  drinking 
for  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  perhaps. 
You  may  say  then,  why  not  stop  continuously  ? 
But  this  is  a  law  of  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 
A  man  may  have  an  attack  of  ague,  and  may 
then  go  two  days  or  a  week,  or  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  even  a  year  without  a  paroxysm.  You 
may  say,  if  a  man  can  throw  off  the  disease  for 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  why  can't  he  do 
so  continuously  ?  The  reason  he  can't  is  because 


the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  cause  these 
paroxysms  periodically.  If  the  malarial  disease 
is  cured,  tne  paroxysms  will  cease  for  ever, 
and  the  same  law  is  found  to  hold  good  with 
alcoholism. 

The  man  so  diseased  will  continue  to  drink 
rhythmically.  His  persistence  in  drinking  is  a 
part  of,  and  a  main  part  of,  his  disease. 

It  is  true  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  alcohol, 
biit  it  is  also  true  that  in  this  disease,  when  once 
it  is  established,  alcohol  is  a  necessity.  The 
inebriate  is  diseased  because  he  drank  whisky 
with  his  friends,  or  socially,  or  took  it  as  a 
medicine,  •  or  for  any  reason  whatever  that 
caused  him  to  begin  drinking ;  but  he  continues 
to  drink  because  his  disease  demands  alcohol 

Right  here  is  the  secret  of  the  cure  of  inebriety. 
The  Keeley  remedy  breaks  up  this  rhythm.  It 
puts  the  inebriate  into  an  entirely  new  sphere, 
externally  and  internally.  It  is  very  like  and 
just  as  effectual  as  giving  a  man  who  has  the 
ague  a  quantity  of  quinine  and  a  change  of 
climate.  It  breaks  up  the  regular  swing  of  the 
pendulum  which  ticks  against  sobriety  at  one 
extreme  and  into  debauchery  at  the  other. 

Men  or  women  upon  whom  has  fallen  the 
disease  of  intemperance  go  to  the  Keeley 
Institute  of  their  own  free  will,  or  they  arc  not 
admitted.  Even  when  they  consent  to  come, 
they  are  left  free  agents  to  go  in  and  out  at  will, 
so  long  as  they  are  there  at  stated  hours  of  the 
day  when  the  treatment  is  administered. 

The  treatment  takes  four  weeks,  and  is  carried 
out  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  at  the  Keeley 
Institute,  8  and  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.  It  consists  of  hypodermic 
injections  four  times  a  day,  and  Dr.  Keeley's 
remedies,  which  are  taken  every  two  hours 
during  the  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  the  patient 
is  provided  with  a  liberal  amount  of  the  best 
whisky,  if  he  desires  it ;  or,  if  the  addiction  be 
in  the  category  of  drugs,  the  accustomed  dose 
is  allowed,  but  after  two  or  three  days  the  old 
craving  for  alcohol  disappears  for  good  and  all ; 
for  drugs  it  takes  longer. 

About  one-third  of  the  patients  are  ladies,  all 
of  whom  have  apartments  outside  the  Institute, 
of  their  own  selection. 

A  discerning  British  public  appreciates  hard 
facts.  The  published  Annual  Reports  of  Canon 
Fleming's  Committee  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
These  reports  are  highly  interesting,  containing, 
as  they  do,  authentic  information  as  to  the 
cures  effected,  whether  the  trouble  had  been 
alcoholism,  morphinism,  or  nervous  prostration. 

Some  of  the  patients  have  been  victims  to 
the  drink  or  drug  habit  for  very  many  ^^ears. 
Cures  are  the  rule,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are 
permanent  Among  the  patients  are  physicians, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  journalists,  and  men  gener- 
ally who  do  the  brain  work  of  the  world. 

Any  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Secretary,  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens,  in  Old 
Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W 


Tbia  is  the  only  Keeley  Institute  in  the  British  Isles. 
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Tht  copijTight  of  the  pictures  here  reproduced  is  in  all  cases  strict!;/  reserved. 


THE  art  career  of  Mr.  George  HillyanS 
SwiDBtead  b^au  accordiug  to  the  beat 
traditions  of  sucocssful  art  ntreers. 
He  came  of  a  painting  family,  and  was  in- 
tended for  commerce.  Half  the  biographiea 
of  pa)nt£i^  Etait  thiiH.  I^Ii'.  SwinBtead  senior 
WBB  a  painter  of  ability — an  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy — and  among  tlie  best  known 
of  London's  art  teachers.  It  happened 
naturally  enough,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
family  atmoBphere,  that  Hlllyard  Swinstead 
grew  up  without  any  commercial  ambitionB 
whatever.  He  preferred  painting,  and  moat 
of  hie  spare  time  was  spent  in  art  study  ;  and 
dnring  Lis  boyhood,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  a  chorister  in  Queen  Victoria's 
private  chapel  choir  at  Windsor,  he  often 
wandered  through  the  state  apartments, 
gazing  on  the  famous  pictures  in  the  Castle. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave 
school,  a  course  of  home  tuitioL  and  study 
was  arranged,  with  a  view  to  fitting  liim  for  a 
City  life,  in  defiance  of  the  notion  then,  and 
still,  prevalent  that  any  educational  equip- 
ment will  do   for  the   City.     The  young 
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Swinstcad  pursued  his  uncongenial  labonrB 
in  his  father's  studio,  and  when  they  pulled, 
he  would  put  them  aside  and  copy  pictures, 
until  a  well-known  footfall  warned  hitn  to 
hide  his  canvas  and  resume  his  studies.  One 
afternoon  Mr.  Swinatead  fortunately  injured 
his  foot  (I  really  can't  pretend  to  be  sorry 
about  an  accident  that  gave  ns  such  pictures 
as  "  The  Wanderers."  "The  Bridge  of  Time," 
and  "The  First  Step")  and,  arriving  in 
slippers,  caught  hia  son  painting.  The  in- 
telligent reader  guesses  the  sequel,  and  if  the 
man  did  not  quite  realise  his  part,  and  hail 
the  lad  as  a  genius,  it  must  be  remembered 
in  extenuation  that  he  was  an  art  teacher. 
At  least  he  saw  decided  promise,  and  re- 
solved to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of  its 
fulfilment,  and  gave  every  encouragement. 
E'llyard  Swinstead  gained  admission,  by  com- 
petition, to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  and 
in  1882  his  first  picture, "  By  Appointment," 
was  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  has 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House  almost  every 
vear  since.  In  1883  he  exhibited  "When 
"I'mmpete  Call,  Homes  are  Broken  " — a  horse- 
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man  taking  farewell  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
at  the  gate  of  an  English  park.  The  motive 
was  not  new,  but  it  waa  handled  witb  a 
sincerity  tliut  raised  it  above  commonplace. 
It  now  hangs  in  the  Sheffield  Art  fiallery. 
Mr.  Swinstead's  Academy  picture  the  follow- 
ing year  was  "  Oh,  Merry  (loes  the  Time 
when  the  Heart  is  Young  !  " — a  lai^e  canvas 
showing  a  gronp  of  men  and  girls  under 
blossora-bowed   apple   trees,  in  u  laudacape 


flooded  with  sunshine.  This  waa  hkh* 
characteristic.  Sorrows  and  partings  scarc^ 
exist  in  Mr.  Swinstead's  world.  The  yeir 
is  mostly  at  the  spring,  the  sun  is  in  the 
heaven,  and  all  is  right  with  a  world  over- 
flowing with  adorable  children  and  flowers 
and  pc<ligTee  dogs.  It  is  not  that  he  cannot 
paint  Nature  under  other  aspects.  He  b« 
painted  many  landscapes  and  water  colour 
drawingH  (iu  "Saving  the  Hanest" — a  small 
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E'ctaie  recently  on  eibibitioa  with  others  of       is    painted     with    astonishiDg    verve),    but 
B  at  Mendoza'a  Gaiter]'  in  Bond  Street —       his  outlooli  on  life  is  that  of  an  incurable 
■Q  oncomJDg  storm —  optimist,  and  he  paints  thoee  scenes — 
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So  far,  Ur.  Swinstead  had  painted  some 
admiisble  pictoree,  and  critics  had  been  kind 
to  him ;  but  the  public  had  not  reallj  taken 
him  to  themaelves.  When  the  Academy 
Eihibition  of  1885  closed,  this  could  no 
longer  be  said.  "The  First  Step"  gave 
him  a  public  which  he  has  never  lost, 
although  he  has  refused  to  wear  a  label ;  his 
Tersatility  in  the  subjecU  he  has  pitinted  ia 
remarkable.  He  has  painted  nothing  more 
pleasing  than  this  picture,  although  to-day 
be  is  more  accomplished  than  lie  was  in 
1885,  "The  Wbite  Horse"  and  "Home 
from  the  Meadows,"  in  tbia  year's  Academy, 
prove  that.  But  "The  First  Stop"  was 
very  liappily  inspired,  and  the  inspiration 
was  more  pictorial  than  literary.  Queen 
Victoria  accepted  an  engraving,  and  ex- 
pressed her  admiration  of  the  original. 

To  make  a  detailed  catalogue  of  Mr.  Swin- 
stead's  pictures  would  be  wearisome,  but 
attention  may  be  directed  to  a  few  as 
representing  different  sides  of  his  art.  "  The 
First  ^tep"  may  stand  for  a  class  that 
includes  "  Don't  be  Jealous,"  "  As  Clean  as  a 
Xenr  Pin,"  "Puppy's  Poppy,"  "Rats,  Toby  t" 
and  other  popular  successes.  "Mother, 
Where  is  that  Better  Land  ? "  is  full  of  senti- 
ment, and  ia  painted  under  the  mystery  of 
lamplight  in  sympathy  with  the  subject ;  and 
deeper  things  are  touched  in  "The  Firat- 
Bom."  There  is  a  class  of  critics  that  waxes 
wroth  when  men  of  original  gifts  handlu 
themes  like  these  ;  but  the  world  docs  hold 


babes  ;  they  do  play  with  kittens  and  wise, 
gentle  dogs ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  why  a 
man  who  really  knows  and  loves  these  should 
not  paint  them,  or  why,  if  bis  observation  be 
genuine,  such  pic- 
tures should  rank, 
from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  art,  below 
landscapes  and  por- 
traiU  — "  presented 
by  the  members 
of  the  Blanksbire 
Hunt."  Thecritic's 
mistake  often  arises 
from  the  notion 
that  popular  art 
necessarily  involves 
a  sacrifice  of  art 
to  popu  tar i  ty; 
that  (to  take 
but  one  instance) 
many  worthless  pic- 
tures of  the  "  Kiss 
Mamma  !  "  school 
have  met  with  more 
success  than  they 
deserve.  But  surely 
such  an  elemental 
lY  a.  iiM.i.vARii  BwiNSTKAD.     motivB  as  motbor- 
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liood  can  never  become  Btalc  or  rendered 
nnfit  for  treatment  I17  tlte  bighesb  genius. 

A  word  about  Mr.  Swinstead'n  animals. 
HJH  dogs  are  first-rate.  The  collie  piip  in 
"  The  First  Step  "  could  not  he  bettered,  nor 
could  the  fox-teiTier  in  "  Rats,  Toby  1 "  nor 
the  red  Irish  setter  of  pictureR  innumerable. 
Mr.  Swinstead'a  red  Irish  dog  is  surely 
immortal.  The  writer  saw  the  artist  the  other 
day  with  a  vivacious  red  setter,  which,  if 
nob  the  same  red  dog  that  accompanied  him 
in  and  out  of  the  studio  in  the  early  'eighties, 
mi]Rt )« its  ghost. 

Itut  one  of  litR  liest  pieces  of  animal  painting 
is  of  a  dog,  necessarily  strange  to  him — Zembia 
— iKslonging  to  the  esplorer  Borchgrevink. 
If  the  reader  saw  the  Academy  Exhibition  of 
IStOl,  he  will  remember  "First  on  the 
Antarctic  Continent."  The  dc^  Zembla  is 
in  the  foreground,  looking  up  at  the 
explorer  appealingly ;  and  Korchgrcvink,  » 
dreamer,  as  great  men  of  action  nave  ever 
been,  looks   out  on  a  world   of  snow  with 


unseeing  eyes.  The  artist  painlcd  this  huge 
canvas  on  the  retnm  of  Mr.  Borchgrevink 
from  the  Antarctic,  and  the  hero  and  liia  dogs 
sab  to  him. 

Mr.  Hwinstead  has  the  merit  that  he 
paints  dogs  as  dt^,  and  never  <is  human 
beings  on  four  legs.  I^ndseer  fell  into  tiua 
mistake  in  "  Diogenes  and  Alesaiider,"  and 
in  some  other  pictures ;  and,  in  consequence, 
critics  to-day  are  not  quite  sure  about 
Landseer.  It  is  rather  cnrions  that  this 
trick,  outgrown  in  art,  should  Sourish  in 
contemporary  literature.  Mr.  Kipling  giv« 
ns  talking  horses  and  equine  social  deiDOcrat^ 
and  a  school  of  writers,  who  claim  in  all 
seriousness  to  lie  able  to  rend  the  minds  of 
wild  animals,  find  them  remarkably  like 
their  own.  Many  charming  stories  are  being 
written  on  these  lines,  and  Landseer's 
pictures  are  not  destitute  of  charm.  '*  Uncle 
Tom  and  his  Wife  Sold  into  Captivity " 
(I  forget  the  precise  title  of  the  picture 
— it  is  in  the  Wallace  collection)  is  a 
delight,  however  much  we  may  regret  the 
method. 

Closely  allied  to  his  domestic  pieces  arc 
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Mr.  HiUjard  Swioetead's  portraite,  of  which 
there  are  many,  some  among  bis  happiest 
efforts.  Even  the  Academy  visitor,  who 
procUims  that  he  dislikes  all  portraite, 
announcing  this  limitation  of  taste  as  if  it 
were  a,  distinction,  would  make  an  exception 
for  many  of  these,  nnless,  like  Moliere's  hero, 
who  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it,  he  Itas  been  admiring 
them  year  after  year  wJtliout  suspecting  that 
they  are  portraits.  The  attitude  of  "  I  can't 
stand  portraits,  don't  you  know,"  is  such  an 
intelligent  and  artistic  one  that  it  would  be 
a  loss  indeed  were  it  to  be  abandoned  ;  and 
the  only  safe  mio  is  not  to  look  at  any 
subject  pictures  by  Mr.  Swinstcad  that  have 
but  one  figure,  otherwise,  at  any  time,  yon 
may  find  yourself  delighting  in  a  portrait. 
Very  good  examples  are  portraits  of  Miss 
Bead,  Dorothy  Sherlock,  Erica  James,  Mrs. 
Percy  Brooke.  "The  Bridge  of  Time"  is  a 
different  and,  some  would  say,  a  higher 
achievement.  The  picture  shows  an  old 
stone  bridge,  and  rustic  figures  typifying 
the  ages  of  man.  A  stone  sundial  points, 
like  the  dial  that  Jacques  drew,  an  obvious 
moral — 
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But  you  feel  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  make  a 
pother  about—this  growing  old.    The  hues 
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Tui^rnant  triU  Mem.  Colnafki  and  Ckmyoii, 


of  snnset  are  as  besutifii)  aa  those  of  dawn.  explaina   itself ;    thu    other,   "  The   Sailon' 

The  serenity  und  poetic  feeling  of  this  picture  Sonj;  on  a  Nile  Dahabeah,"  represents,  the 

are  remarkable.  artist  tells  ns,  a  scene  common  npon  the 

A  few  years  a^o  Mr.  Swinstead  spent  three  Nile  boats.    The  sailors,  a  medley  of  ancient 

months  in   Kgjpt.      Two  of    the  pictures  races,    sit    in    a    ring    around    a   chanoal 

painted  there  are  reproduced  in  this  number.  fire.     The  singers'  weird  rhythms,  and  the 

One,    "The   Road    from    Gtza   to   Cairo,"  hasheesh  pipe  which  each  whi^   in   tarn. 


"THE   WHITE   HORSE,    SHERE."     BY   G.    HILLTARD   SWItJaXEAD. 
nimg  OB  Ui  line  in  thli  yar'i  Regal  Atadtmg. 
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act  OB  a  narcotic,  and  the  influence  over- 
comes them. 

A  picture  that  standB  by  itself  is  "  All 
Square  and  One  to  Play :  the  Early  Days 
of  Golf."  The  criticism  of  this  may  be  left 
to  practical  golfers,  but  it  is  that  rare  thing, 
a  correct  picture  of  a  game,  aa  the  artist, 
when  he  cnn  find  time,  is  a  keen  player, 
handicapped  somewhere  near  scratch  in 
various  North  London  clubs. 

A  better-known  incursion  into  the  world  of 
sport,  although  of  slighter  artistic  importance, 
is  his  M.C.C.  menu-cover, the  original  drawing 
of  which  is  at  "  Lord's."  The  occasion  was 
the  dinner  given  to  Warner's  eleven  on  their 


English  elevens  in  Amtralia,  In  acongrata- 
latory  letter  to  the  artist,  that  industrions 
cricketer  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  said  that  this  was 
the  most  ingenious  thing  of  the  sort  he  bad 
ever  seen. 

Another  of  Mr.  Swinstead's  menoa  is 
given — one  drawn  for  a  Hampstead  cricket 
clnb  dinner.  F.  R.  Spofforth,  still  a  most 
deadly  bowler,  and  a  fellow- member  with  Uie 
artist  of  the  Hamptead  cricket  eleven,  i»  the 
subject.  The  background  shows  a  tent 
crowded  with  his  victims. 

No  article  upon  Mr.  Swinstead  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  British  public  that  ignored 
his  cricket  performances,  although  the  error 


return  from  Australia.  In  the  foreground 
Wanicr  and  R.  E.  Foster  carry  the  slain 
kangaroo  in  a  cricket-bag.  Immediately  lie- 
hiud  them  are  tlie  other  members  of  the  side 
advancing  in  a  circular  formation — natural 
to  an  all-round  team.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ring  is  a  cricket  with  a  brazier  containing 
the  smoking  ashes.  Hirst  and  Rhodes  sup- 
port a  bowling-screen  as  "  a  banner  with  a 
strange  device  "^a  lion  seated  upon  a  pros- 
trate kangaroo,  and  playing  upon  a  cricket- 
bat.  In  the  riglit-hand  distance  the  team 
are  leaving  EngUnd  on  their  quest  perilous, 
and  in  the  left  arc  the  stars  of  the  Southern 
sky  —  Tramper,  Hill,  Noble,  and  Duff. 
Medallions  suspended  from  the  border  of  the 
picture  bear  the  names  of  captains  of  previous 


in  tf  Frederitk  Sherlock,  Biq. 

must  be  avoided  of  conveying  au  impression 
that  he  is  a  man  of  divided  aims.  He  isa 
minter  first,  and  a  cricketer  only  so  far  as  is 
helpful  to  his  calling.  He  believes  tliat  a 
certain  amount  of  hard  exercise  is  necessaiy 
to  keep  iiim  fit  (and  painting  makes  deniand 
upon  physical  fitness),  and  he  finds  it  in 
cricket.  He  loves  the  game,  of  course  (he 
is  a  member  of  the  M.C.C,  Artists"  C.C. 
and  the  Hampstead  C.C),  but  were  be  not 
convinced  that  it  help  him  as  an  artist.  l« 
would  not  give  to  it  the  painting  hours  of  a 
single  summer  day.  As  it  is,  he  often  geB 
two  hours' painting  done  before  a  match,  and 
as  many  after  it.  Is  there  another  case  of  a 
man, able  to  choose  hrs  own  times,after  batting 
or  bowling  for  honrs  in  the  sun,  coucentnung 
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Reprodueed  by  kind  permUtion  ef  Sir  (iefrffe  Seicnti,  Barl. 

upon  origiDal  work  ?     Technically  lie  ia  not  half  of  thoBe  who  have.     Two  of  his  feata 

a  fint-clMS  cricketer,  Dever  having  played  in  stand  out.     Fcr  the  Artists'  Cricket  Club, 

firat-claas  matchee,  but  iu  second-class  cricket  against  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  eleven,  in  1899,  he 

be  has  been  a  more  potent  personality  than  madclUG — the  others  of  his  side  contribnting 
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Imt  21,  U  being  the 
si-coiid  iicore,  and 
tliis  against  the  fast 
boffling  of  Mr. 
Hesketh  Pritcbard. 
lioia^  into  the 
deld,  he  took  eight 
wicfcets.  The  other 
was  performed  when 
he  nas  playing  with 
the  Horuaey  Cricket 
Club,  whose  batting 
averages  he  headed 
for  several  yeare.  Ho 
vent  in  against 
St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  to  get  233 
runs  in  one  hour 
and  thirty-seven 
minutes.  With  the 
last  over  called,  and 
only  two  balls  to  be 
bowled,  twelve  runs 
were  still  wanted. 
Mr.  Swinstead 
drove  both  out  of 
the  ground,  and 
walked  back  to  the 
pavilion  with  130 
to  his  name. 

Ab  a  bonier  be 
has  a  slow  off- 
break  us  far  re- 
moved from  his 
fast  ball  as  his 
"First  Step"  is 
from  the  strennons 
"  First  on  the  Ant- 
arctic Coniineiit," 
H  is  batti  I  ig  nietb  ods 
are  bis  own,  and 
generally  very 
entertaining.     The  "moiukh'h  uaulinij."    by  h.  ihu.vakd  swisstead. 

writer     heard      him  From  Ou  onainai  m  Ihi  coOtMan  of  Tlioinat  A.  Braim,  Eiq.,  Viiultrilrr. 

explain  them  to  a 

horrified  purist,  who  fancied  that  there  uight  This  year's  Academy  shows  the  ball  driven 

be  some  method  in  the  artist's  fine  madness,  yards  beyond  the  previons  mark.     He  has 

and  "  wanted  to  know— you  know."  two   pictures— "The    White    Horse,"    well 

'■  I  like  to  hit  the  first  ball  of  an  over,"  hung  on  the   line,  and   "  Home  from  the 

said  the  artist,  "as  far  as  ever  T_  can."  Meadows."    Both  are  reproduced  here,  and 

"  Yea,  yes  ? "  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  describe  them. 

"And   then   I   try   to  drive  the  second  Of  the  two,  "Home  from  the   Meadows" 

farther,"  loses    more   in    black-and-white.      Mr.    G. 

This  may  stand  for  the  painter  also.     He  Hillyard  Swinstead  has  his  artistic  house  and 

tries  to  hit  the  next  ball  further.     As  he  is  studio   in   Kidderpore  Aveime,  Hampstead, 

yet  a  yonng  man,  exactly  how  far  he  will  be  where  most  of  his  more  recent  pictures  have 

able  to  drive  is  a  speculation  of  great  interest.  been  paiutcd. 
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By    ANTHONY    HOPE* 

The  Scene  is  a  hall  or  corridor,  lying  between  two  conservatories,  one  on  the  right,  the  otIuT 

on  the  left.     Besides  plants  and  other  ornaments  the  co/ridor  is  furnis/wd  icith  a  couch  niid a 

small  round  table  wiUi  an  armchair  by  it.    Tlie  time  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  ewninj. 

Mr,  Marchesson's  back  is  visible  in  Vie  doorway  leading  to  the  conservatory  on  the  rigkl. 


I.  M.  —  (Speaking  to 
unseen  person  in  the 
conservatory,')  So 
awfully  sorry,  bnt  I 
absolutely  promised 
to  meet  a  man  at  the 
club.  {Pause.')  Beg 
pardon?  Oil,  a  fellow 
named  Smith  —  ^ou 
don't  know  him. 
{Pause.')  Yes,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  soon, 
but  I'm  rather  afraid  I  may  have  to  go  out 
of  town.  {Pause.)  Good  night.  (Bucks  a 
Iktle  further  into  the  corridor.)  Phew  ! 
Miss  Orainger's  back  ap^iears  in  the  doorway 

leading  to  the  conservatory  on  the  left. 
Miss   (i.~(Speaking   to   unseen  person  t» 
the  conservatory.)    Yes,  of  course  we  shall  be 
frionds.     What  ?    (Pause.)    Oh,  yes,  great 
friends.    What  ?    (Pause.)    1  don't  know— 
I  may  be  going  out  of  town.     Good  night. 
{She  backs  into  the  corridor,  throws  Iter  eyes 
upwards,  and  draws  in  her  breath  with  a  long 
sigh.) 
Mr.  M.  meaniehile  has  taken  out  a  cigarette, 
and  is  just  about  to  light  it  wlien  tliey 
Ivrn  and  see  one  another.    Both  start, 
smile,  and  then  become  grave  and  rather 
formed  in  manner. 
Mr.   M. — (Putting   his   hands — with   the 
cigarette  and  the  matchbox— behind  him.)   Oh, 
I  beg  pardon  !   I  didn't  think  anybody — (He 
turns  as  if  to  retreat  into  the  conservatory^ 

Miss  G. — ^Please  don't  go,— and  please  do 
smoke.  It's  so  nice  and  cool  here,  isn't  it  ? 
(Site  sits  down  on  t/ie  couch  and  fans  herself 
gently.) 

Mr.  M. — May  I  really  ?  {Be  comes  forward 
a  little,  holding  up  his  cigarette.)  You're  sure 
you  don't  mind  ? 

(She  nods.     He  lights  the  cigarette.) 


at  rtguirad  bg  law. 


•etJ  andproUtled 


Miss  0,— It's  BO  warm  in  tliat  conservntory. 
{Pointing  to  the  left.) 

Mr.  M. — (With  feeling.)  So  it  was  in  tbt 
one.  (Pointing  to  the  right.  Be  leipet  kt 
brow,  she  fans  herself  assidumsly.)     Onf ! 

Miss  G. — Yon  do  look  rather — flnstered. 

Mr.  M.— Well — in  fact— so  do  yoa. 

(T'heg  look  at  one  another,  trying  Ic  remm 
grave,  but  presently  both  give  a  sAort 
embarrassed  laugh.  Mr.  M.  comet  a  (trji 
nearer,  placing  his  hand  on  the  back  of  lit 
cfiair.) 

I've  got  it  I     I  know  the  signs ! 

(She  looks  at  kirn  inquiringly  and  idth 
ammement.  He  nods  towards  the  cm- 
servatory  on  the  left.)  You've  been 
refusing  some  fellow  in  then. 

Miss  6.— Have  I  ?  (Pointing  lo  the  cm- 
servatory  on  the  right.)  And  what  have  jon 
been  doing  in  there  ? 

Mr.  1A.— (After  a  careful  glance  over  la* 
shottlder.)  Aa  you  didn't  see  ttie  lady,  i  don'i 
mind  admitting  that  I've  been  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Miss  G. — {Raising  Iter  brows.)   Refasiiig? 

Mr.  M. — Refusing — to  ask. 

Miss  G.— Oh ! 

Mr.  M.— (ffs  smokes  vigorously,  then  throKS 
his  ctgaretfe  into  a  receptacle.)  It's  a  precious 
lot  easier  for  you  than  for  us,  though.  1 8»r, 
I  must  sound  like  a  conceited  idiot^  I  know, 
bat— well,  you  see,  the  fact  is — 

Miss  G. — ^That  you're  Mr.  Marcbeeson — ? 

Mr.  M.— \P/«M«f.)   You  know  my  name  ? 

Miss  G, — Oh,  yes.     Mine's  Grainger. 

Mr.  M. — Yes,  I~I  know  your  name, 
Misa  Grainger. 

Miss  G.— You'rediamonda?  (She  lou^* 
some  that  she  is  wearing  as  she  speaks.) 

(He  nods  gloomUy.) 
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/>«     ^Ta«i<(i^v^^ 


'•'Please  don't  go.'" 


I'm  soap.     {He  glances  for  a  brief  instant 

(U  his  hand.)     So,  of  course 1     {She 

shrugs  her  shoulders  and  closes  her  fan.    A 
moment's  pause.) 

Mr.  M.— Beastly,  isn't  it  ? 

Miss  6. — ^Well,  it's — monotonous. 

Mr.  M. — It's  worse  than  that.  It's  de- 
grading, it's  heart-breaking,  it's  ruin  to  the 
character.  It  saps  mj  faith  in  humanity,  it 
trammels  my  actions,  it  confines  my  affec- 
tions, it  cuts  me  off  from  friendship,  from 
the  pleasant  and  innocent  companionships 
which  my  nature  longs  for.  I  alone  mayn't 
look  with  the  eye  of  honest  admiration  on  a 
pretty  girl,  I  alone  mayn't 


Miss  G.— Sit  in  a  conservatory  ? 

Mr.  M.—^With  a  shudder.)  Above  all — 
not  that  1  1  tell  you  it's  kept  me  single  for 
years  I    And  you  for 

Miss  G. — Years  ? 

Mr.  M.— {Smiling.)  Months  !  All  last 
season  and  most  of  this !  Take  your  case 
now 

Miss  G. — {Eagerly  leaning  forward.)  Oh, 
yes,  let's  ! 

Mr.  M. — Yon'd  naturally  enjoy  men's 
society,  you'd  like  their  friendship,  their 
company,  their  admiration.  You'd  enjoy  an 
innocent  but  piquant  flirtation. 

2  M 
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Miss  G.— Should  I  ? 

Mr.  M. — {Looking  at  her,)  Well,  y^,  I 
think  you  would.   You  daren't  venture  on  it ! 

Miss  G. — It  is  generally  fatal,  I  admit. 

Mr.  M. — The  plain  truth  is  that  the  thing's 
intolerable.  I  snail  stick  a  placard  on  my 
waistcoat — "  Not  for  sale." 

Miss  G. — And  Td  better  become  a  hospital 
nurse ! 


"iFKAIDB 


t^/2^1SCS. 


*■ '  Od  the  wrappings  of  the  soap. 

Mr.  M. — That's  rather  an  odd  remedy, 
Miss  Grainger.  But  in  some  form  or  other 
celibacy — public  and  avowed  celibacy — is  our 
only  chance.  {He  throws  himself  down  in 
the  chair,) 

Miss  Q[.—{Low.)  Unless  there  was  some- 
body who 

Mr.  M. — Didn't  know  who  you  were  ? 
Not  to  be  done  in  these  days,  with  the  illus- 
trated press  I  And — you'll  excuse  my  refer- 
ring to  it  ? — but  your  fond  father  put  you 


on  the  wrappings  of  the  soap.      And  owing 
to  the  large  sale  of  the  article 

Miss  G. — Yes,  I  know.  But  I  meant— 
if  there  was  somebody  who  didn'tr— didn't 
care  about  the  money  ? 

Mr.  M. — {Half  under  his  breath,)  Said 
he  didn't  I 

Miss  G. — And  who — who  really  did  care 
iust  for — for  one's  self  alone  ?     Oh,  I  must 

sound  romantic  and 
absurd;  but  you— you 
know  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  Marchesson  ? 
There  are  such  men, 
aren't  there  ? 

Mr.  M.— Well,  ad- 
mitting there  was  one 
— and  it's  a  handsome 
admission,  which  I 
limit  entirely  to  the 
male  sex — in  the  first 
place  you  wouldn't 
believe  in  him  half 
the  time,  and  in  the 
second  he  wouldn't 
believe  in  himself  half 
the  time,  and  in  the 
third  none  of  your 
friends  would  bwieve 
in  him  any  of  the  time. 

Miss  G.  —  That 
would  be  horrid  — 
especially  the  friends, 
I  mean. 

Mr.  M.  —  Female 
friends  I 

Miss  G. — Of  course. 

Mr.  M.  —  Another 
disgusting  aspect  of 
the  business  !     Do 

iron — do  I — ever  get 
egitimate  credit  for 
our  personal  attrac- 
tions? Never!  Never! 

Mm  G,— {With  conviction,)  That's  awfully 

true. 

Mr.  M. — So  even  your  paragon,  if  yon 
found  him,  wouldn't  meet  the  case.  Ana  as 
for  my  paraxon,  nobody  but  Diogenes  would 
take  on  the  30b  of  findmg  her. 

Miss  G. — {Musing.)  Is  nobody  indifferent 
to  money  ? 

Mr.  M. — Only  if  they've  got  more  than 
they  want.  {He  gives  a  glance  at  her^  unpfr- 
ceived  by  her,  rises,  puts  his  hands  in  kit 


*' '  1  dou't  think  its  a  good  joke. 
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pockets,  and  looks  at  her,)  Only  the  unhappy 
rich. 

Miss  G. — {Roused  from  abstraction.)  I 
beg  pardon,  what  ? 

Mr.  M. — Imagine  a  man  surfeited,  cloyed, 
smothered  in  it ;  a  man  who  has  to  pay  six 
other  men  to  look  after  it ;  a  man  who  can't 
live  because  of  the  income-tax,  and  daren't 
die  because  of  the  death-duties  ;  a  man  over- 
whelmed with  houses  he  can't  live  in,  yachts 
he  can't  sail,  horses  he  can't  ride  ;  a  man  in 
whom  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  soured 
by  impostors,  and  for  whom  even  "  deserving 
cases  "  have  lost  their  charm  ;  a  man  who's 

been  round  the  d d  world — I  beg  your 

pardon,  really  I  beg  your  pardon — who's 
been  round  the  wretched  world  twice,  and 
shot  every  beast  on  it  at  least  once ;  who  is 
sick  of  playing,  and  daren't  work  for  fear  of 
making  a  profit 

Miss  G . — It  almost  sounds  as  if  you  were 
describing  yourself. 

Mr.  M. — Oh,  no,  no  !  No  !  At  least — 
er — if  at  all,  quite  accidentally.  I'll  describe 
you  now,  if  you  like. 

Miss  G. — I  get  absolutely  no  thrill  out  of 
a  new  frock  I 

Mr.  M.— There  it  is — in  a  nutshell,  by 
Jingo  !  Miss  Grainger,  we  have  found  the 
people. we  want,  the  people  who  are  indifferent 
to  money,  and  would — that  is,  might — marry 
us  for  love  alone. 

Miss  G. — {Laughing,)  You  mean — one 
another  ?  That's  really  rather  an  amusing 
end  to  our  philosophizing,  isn't  it  ?  {Stie 
risBi^  laughing  still ,  and  holdi  out  her  hand.) 
Good  night. 

Mr.     M. — {Indignantly,)       Good    night 

be !     Why,  our  talk's  just  got  to  the 

most  interesting  point ! 

Miss  G. — Well,  you  ought  to  know — ^you've 
been  doing  most  of  it  yourself. 

Mr.  M.-  Oh,  but  don't  go  !  I— I'll  do  it 
better — and  perhaps  quicker  too — if  you'll 
stay  a  bit. 

Miss  G.—  {Sating  again,  with  a  laugh,) 
I'll  give  you  just  j&ve  minutes  to  wind  up 
the  argument. 

Mr.  M. — The  conclusion's  obvious  in  logic. 
I  ought  to  offer  yon  my  hand  in  marriage, 
and  you  ought  to  accept. 

Miss  G. — {Laughing,)  Logic  is  logic,  of 
course,  Mr.  Marchesson — but  we've  never 
even  been  introduced  I     I  don't  think  you 


need  feel  absolutely  compelled  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  you  suggest.  We'll  be  illogical, 
and  say  good  night. 

Mr.  M. — You  admit  the  logic  ?  You  see 
the  force  of  it  ? 

Miss  G. — Women  don't  act  by  logic, 
though. 

Mr.  M. — It's  always  at  least  a  good  excuse. 

MissG. — If  you  want  one,  yes.  {She  is 
about  to  rise  again,) 

Mr.  M. — I  do  want  one. 

{She  shakes  her  head,  laughing.) 

I'm  serious. 

Miss  G. — You  don't  really  want  me  to 
think  that  ?  The  very  firet  time  we  meet  ? 
The  lady  in  there  {pointing  to  the  conservatory 
on  the  right)  must  have  frightened  you  terribly 
indeed  I 

Mr.  M. — Until  the  logic  of  the  thing 
struck  me — which  happenal  only  to-night  — 
I  thought  it  no  good  to  try  to  know  you. 

Miss  G. — I  don't  suppose  you  ever  thought 
about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  M. — I  had  nothing  to  give  yon — and 
you  had  nothing  to  give  me  !  So  it  seemed 
in  the  days  of  illogicality.  Now  it's  all 
different.    So  I  insist  on — the  ceremony. 

Miss  G. — {Laughing,  but  a  little  agitated.) 
Go  on,  then.  But  your  logic  doesn't  bind 
me,  you  know. 

(^He  comes  and  sits  on  the  couch  by  her.) 

Yes,  that's  quite  right — but  don't  put  too 
much  feeling  into  it.  It — it's  only  logic  1 
No,  I — I  don't  think  I  want  you  to  go  on. 
I — I  don't  think  it's  a  good  joke. 

Mr.  M.— It's  not  a  joke.  I've  never  been 
introduced  to  you,  you  say.  I've  never 
spoken  to  you  before  to-night,  I  know.  Bat 
you're  not  a  stranger  to  me.  There  have 
been  very  few  days  in  the  last  three  months 
when  I  haven't  managed  to  see  you 

Miss  G.  —{Low,)  Managed  to  see  me — 
managed  7 

Mr.  M. — Yes — though  I  must  say  you  go 
to  some  places  which  but  for  your  presence 
would  be  very  dull.  I  stuck  at  none  of  them. 
Miss  Grainger.  I  swallowed  every  one  !  Did 
you  ever  notice  me  ? 

Miss  G. — Of  course  not. 

{He  looks  at  her,) 

Of  course  I've  seen  you,  but  I  never 

you. 

{He  continues  to  look  at  her,) 
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Not  specially,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  M. — I  suppose  I  must  have  been  there 
a  hundred  times.  How  often  did  you  notice 
me  ? 

Miss  G. — How  absurd  I  Tm  sure  I  don't 
remember.    Very  seldom. 

Mr.  M. — Don't  you  remember  even  the 
first  time  ? 

Miss  G-  — Oh  yes,  that  was  at  the— No, 
certainly  I  don't. 

Mr.  M. — Yes,  it  was  at  the  Phillips' ! 

{She  snulM  against  her  loill.  He  also  smiles,) 

I'm  glad  you  remember. 

Miss  G. — You  stared  so  —  as  you  may 
perhaps  remember. 


Mr.  M. — Have  I  stared  every  time  ? 

Miss  G. — Very  often  anyhow. 

Mr.  M. — You  noticed  that  ? 

Miss  G.  —Every  time  -I  noticed  you,  1 
noticed  that. 

Mr.  M. — And  you  noticed  that  very  often  I 
Therefore  you  noticed  me 

Miss  6. — Please,  no  more  logic  I 

Mr.  M. — And  yet  you  try  to  treat  me  as  a 
stranger  I 

Miss  G. — It  is  rather  a  matter  of  trying 
with  you,  isn't  it  ?  You're  not  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  treatment. 

Mr.  M. — And  pretend  to  be  surprised  at 
my  wanting  to  many  you  !  If  the  logic  of  it 
still  leaves  you  doubtful ■ 
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MisB  G. — Doubtful  1  I  never  aaid  I  was 
donbtfnl  I 

Mr.  M, — Look  at  the  romantic  side  !  How 
romantic  it  would  be  to  throw  yourself  away 
on  riches  !  Did  yon  neTcrthink  about  tliat  ? 
Not  when  I— stared  ? 

Miss  G.— I  didn't  exEictly  mean  that  yon 
exactly  stared.  Ton— you — you— Oh,  you 
really  might  help  me  out !  What  did  yon 
do? 

Mr.  M. — I'd  so  much  rather  hear  you 
eay  it. 

Miss  G. — Well,  right  from  the  beginning 
there  was  something  in  your  look — I  mean 
the  way  you  looked  at  me — I  can't  describe 
it,  but  it  got  more  and  more  like  that, 

Mr.  M. — Yes,  I  believe  I  meant  it  to. 

Miss  G. — Never  forward  or— or  imper- 
tinent.   Just  nice,  Mr.  Marchcsson. 

Mr.  M.^I  say,  was  that  a  good  chap  you 
refused  in  there  {indicating  the  conaervatort/ 
to  the  left)  a  thousand  years  ago  ? 

Miss  G. — Very — so  handsome  !  I  hked 
him  awfully.     And  the  girl  you  refused — - 

Mr.  M.— To  ask 

Miss  G. — In  there  ?  {Indicating  the  con- 
Bervatory  to  the  right.) 

Mr.  M. — Really,  you  know— impartially 
speaking — a  ripper  !     Why  did  we  ? 

Miss  G,— What? 

Mr.  M,— I  said,  "  Why  did  we  ? " 

Miss  G, — Was  it — a  tliousand  years  ago  ? 
Yes? 

Mr.  M.— Which  certainly  makes  it  absurd 
to  call  us  strangers. 


Miss  G,— I  wasn't  thinking  aEy  m«e 
about  that.     Oh,  you  do— — ■? 

Mr,  M. — I  do— mean  it. 

Miss  G. — {Rising.)  I  think  that— after 
nil— it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  in — in 

Mr.  M. — The  conservatory  ? 

{Itipy  look  at  one  another  and  laugh.) 

MisB  G, — It's  terribly  abenrd  even  to  think 
about  it. 

Mr.  M, — It's  ftlaoJntely  logical  1  And,  Iff 
the  way,  it's  time  I  put  my  question. 

Miss  G. — Haven't  yon  ? 

Mr,  M, — Then  it's  time  yon  gave  toot 
answer. 

Miss  G.—{Pvtling  her  hands  in  *«.) 
Haven't  I  ? 

Mr.  M.— There'll  \x  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  this  to-morrow,  {He  effrr*  her  hit 
arm,  and  they  go  toirard"  the  ronservi'lery  en 
the  left.)    Oh,  yonr  conservatory  ?    Xo ! 

Miss  G. — Yours  would  be  just  as  bad, 

Mr.  M. — Then  stay  here. 

Miss  G,— Take  me  to  my  carriage.  And— 
and  come  and  see  if  I'm  not  perfectly  It^ical 


{He  releases  her  arm  and  kisset  her  hani. 
She  iJffdit  in  a  loir  voice :)    And— some- 
how— it  is  absurd— so  wonderfully  haHU 
to-night !     Will  you  come  willi  me  ? 
Mr.  M.— Will  I  live  ?     Come :  Qnick- 
through  your  conservatory  !      {He  putt  Im 
arm  round  her  wai.it.)     Come  ! 

(They  disappear  into  the  conservatory  a» 
ths  left.) 


The  Human  Side  of  the  German  Emperor. 

By    POULTXEY    RIOELOW." 

[sUuiprinKof  1870,  the  Hon.  John  Billow,  who  bad  repreMnted  the  United  States  iit  the  Court  of  the  Third 
Kipolton,  l4H)k  his  famiJy  to  Germany  in  nrder  to  lit  his  eldest  Hm,  John,  fnr  \Ve»t  Point,  and  his  youneer 
nK,  tlis  author  ot  this  article,  lor  Yale.  IJuriu);  the  FraDCO-German  war,  Poultnev  BiRelow  lived  with  his 
tutor,  Fiofessnr  Scbillbach,  at  Potodam,  and  by  reason  o(  his  father's  personal  relattous  with  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick  was  fre()nenUy  invited  to  spend  the  holidays  with  the  young  Prince  who  is  now  William  II. 

that   monmnentjil    self-reliance    which     in 

fieorge    III.    provoked    a     revolution     in 

America.     This  strong-minded  woman,  who 

became   the    Empress  Frederick,  could  be 

distin fished  as  far  as 

she  conld  be  seen  in 

a  Berlin  orowd  by  her 

bonneta,   which   were 

invariably    of    nltra- 

English   pattern   and 

strikingly  Dn-Gcrmao, 

even    to   my  unso- 

phisticated,  boyish 

eyea. 

When  she  married 
the  German  Crown 
Prince,  she  declined 
to  make  concession  to 
the  national  preju- 
dices of  the  people 
over  whom  he  was 
one  day  to  rule  as 
Emperor ;  she  re- 
j^arded  herself  as  the 
PrincesH  Royiil  of 
England  to  the  day 
of  her  death ;  she 
organised  her  nnrsery 
and  the  rest  of  hCT 
household  on  English 
principles,  and  selected 
her  social  acquaint- 
ances with  scant 
reference  to  the 
etiquette  of  her 
husband's  Court. 
An  American  like 
Countess  Waldersee 
IMescte.  Berlin.       might  bavc  done  the 

OP   TEN     AS     AN     OFFECKK        ^™^     thlllg,     JCt     Wlth 

iT  OF  FOOT  ouARtis.  SO   mocb   tact    as    to 

have  disarmed  hostile 
criticism.  But  the  blood  of  George  III. 
was  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  compromise, 
and  thus,  with  talent*  vastly  above  the 
average,  and  in  spite  of  a  social  circle 
composed  of  the  leading  poets,  painters, 
scholars,  and    publicists  of    Germany,   she 


I^HE  human   side    is    not   always    the 
outside  of  our  heroes,  and  the  War 
Lord    of    Germany    has    given    his 
confidence,  bis  inner  side,  to  but  few.     He 
came  to    the   throne 
in  1888,  barely  thirty 
years   old,    and    was 
greeted  on  every  side 
uaa  ambitious  young 
maniac,    unfeeling 
toirards   his    parents, 
a  tyrant  in   his  own 
family,  and   thirsting 
for  military  glory. 

This  view  of  him 
was  pretty  generally 
emphasised  even  in 
England,  where 
"Society"  now 
Tonders  how  it  could 
have  been  so  mis- 
informed about  a  per- 
eonage  so  near  to  it  as 
the  grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  Fan's, 
monstrous  stories 
aboDt  him  were  manu- 
factured, and  greedily 
devoured  throughout 
the  world— stories 
which  purported  to 
be  anecdotes  of  this 
idleged  Imperial  luna- 
tic :  how  he  preached 
eennons  at  midnight, 
knocked  down  with 
hisfistthesailorsonhis 
yacht,  punished  officers 
by  inviting  them  to  p^^  j^, 
commit  snicide,  and  ^^j^  raibrr  at  the  aof 
harangued  his  recruits  op  the'cirat  reoimk 

like  a  Salvation  lassie. 

In  few  rulers  does  heredity  manifest  itself 
to  a  more  striking  ezt«nt.  His  mother,  the 
eldest  child  of  Queeu  Victoria,  had  in  her 

•  CopyrJRht,  by  the  Perry  Mason  Cotnpany,  in  the 
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ordinary  residence.  NotliJng  io  the  waj  of 
palaces  has  impreseed  me  more  than  thia 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bsuanal, 
where  a  noble  cathedral  ib  tucked  awaj  in 
one  corner,  appareutly  without  crowdiog  tiie 
other  pubh'c  institutions  under  the  same 
roof. 

When  we  had  exhausted  onr  dramatic 
energies  and  t«et«d  the  trapdoor  lo  see  if 
there  was  a  goblin  beneath  it,  we  crept  awaj 
and  discovered  a  door  that  invited  a  romantic 
digression.  It  led  us  to  a  species  of  lumber- 
room  where  were  an  eaael  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  painter's  workshop.  The  prince's 
mother  was  away,  so  at  our  leisure  he  shotred 
me  the  successive  pictures  of  wliich  she  wm 
the  author ;  and  a  goodly  nnmlter  there  were, 
some  hung,  but  more  still  standing  unframed 
about  the  borders  of  the  floor  leaning  against 
the  walls.  The  proud  son  dilated  upon  their 
merits  with  an  enthusiasm  which  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  ranked  his  mother 
with  Rosa  Bonhenr.  It  was  obviously  love 
for  the  parent  which  tinged  his  admiration 
for  her  art.  Had  her  works  been  done  by 
Raphael,  they  could  not  have  called  forth 
more  glowing  tributes. 


[Schnf^nt,  Bonn. 


0  far  as  public  sentiment 


remained  isolated  » 
was  concerned. 

William  II.  loved  his  mother  dearly  as  a 
child.  One  day  daring  the  Franco-German 
war,  we  escaped  from  the  anxious  guardian- 
ship of  the  tntor.  Dr.  Hingpeter,  and  set  off 
like  prowling  Indiana  to  explore  the  vast 
spaces  in  the  sombre  loftA  of  the  so-called 
"Nenes  Palais."  Frederick  the  Great  had 
reared  this  vast  edifice  by  way  of  braggadocio 
at  the  close  of  that  extraordinary  inter- 
national war  of  "seven  years"  which, 
amongst  other  surprises,  drove  the  Frencli 
out  of  Canada  and  established  George 
Washington  to  save  General  Braddock's 
little  army  of  British  regulars  from  deatmc- 
tion  in  the  backwoods  of  Virginia. 

We  climbed  together  over  what  seemed  to 
rae  acre  upon  acre  of  attic  spaces  illuminated 
by  huge  port-holes  or  bull's-eyes  suggesting 
the  side  of  a  mammoth  man-o'-war. 

At  last  we  descended  into  the  wings  of  a 
great  theatre  and  played  hide-and-seek 
amidst  the  scenery  that  had  once  npon  a 
time  figured  na  the  setting  for  no  lees  an 
actor  than  Voltaire.  It  gives  one  an  idea 
of  this  vast  palace  to  find  that  a  fully 
equipped  theatre  made  no  more  trespass 
npon  itA  space  than  a  bicycle-room  npon  an 
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ThiEi 

Evttian.  a  fan 
Hf  Ou  BriliMh 


r  A««l  (if  lA*  Army  and  1*«  A'o")/.  m'd'w'  of/aurUcn  Otrman  rrginunU,  and  of 
tuaitete,  and  a  Brvith  rtgimtnt—the  Itt  iltoual)  Dragoon* — ntul  alto  ajitid-marih 
Armii.    Hi  it  on  admirai  of  Iht  BrUUh,  SmdUh,  Danuk,  and  ituHKIn  naivl. 


Dr.  Hingpeter  added  Beveral  white  liaii-B 
to  big  head  owiDg  to  our  disappearance,  bat 
he  will  never  know  what  happened  to  us 
nnlees  he  reads  this.  He  was  a  strange' 
tutor  for  so  coni'^eoas  and  enterprising  a  lad 
u  the  fnture  Raiser — he  would  have  been 
more  congenially  employed  in  directing  the 
exercises  of  theological  students  or  stimulat- 
ing the  intellect  of  a  ladies'  seminary.  He 
bad  a  gentle,  cantious  nature,  somewhat 
desiccated  as  regards  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  he 
had  a  acholarly  mind  and  was  a  conscientioiis 
pedagogue.  He  was  eternally  worrying  lest 
nis  princely  pnpil  receive  damage,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  this  very  quality  in  him  that 
provoked  ds  to  enterprises  of  a  somewhat 
reckless  nature. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  having 
supper  in  the  gardens,  a  meal  of  milk,  bread- 
and-butter,  Bt«wed  fruit,  and  some  very 
HDple  raisin-cake.  It  was  a  pretty  picture 
of  a  children's  party,  all  the  little  princesses 


being  there,  as  well  as  Prince  Henry,  who 

now  commands  the  German  Navy.  The 
cake  escited  mach  interest,  for  it  was  a 
luxury  highly  prized  in  a  household  where 
the  diet  was  measnred  by  hygienic  rather 
than  Imperial  principles. 

The  futnre  Kaiser  nudged  me  and  with  a 
voice  full  of  pride  whispered  :  *'  Do  you  see 
that  cake?  Isn't  it  munificent?"  I 
assented,  though  at  that  moment  I  saw  no 
particular  occasion  for  becoming  enthusiastic. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  my  mother  made  that ! " 

Of  course,  then  I  appreciated  the  force  of 
what  he  said,  altliough  I  did  not  permit  him 
to  rest  in  the  notion  that  his  mother  was 
better  at  that  sort  of  thing  than  mine.  So, 
before  the  cake  was  cut,  I  offered  to  bet  him 
that  my  mother  could  make  a  rice-pudding 
that  would  equal  his  mother's  cake. 
That  bet  never  carae  off ;  but  I  hasten  to 
add  that,  great  as  the  Empress  was  in  the 
studio,  she  was  greater  still  in  the  kitchen. 
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The  father  of  William  II.,  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick,  was  of  an  eminently 
human,  sympathetic,  and  cultivated  nature. 
He  would  mvariablj  come  with  his  wife 
arm-in-arm,  strolling  through  the  park  to 
where  his  little  guests  and  his  children  were 
at  play,  and  never  fail  to  add  cheerfulness  to 
the  scene.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  as 
a  soldier,  but  at  home  he  was  entirely  the 
happy  husband  and  father.  He  has  been 
blamed  for  permitting  his  wife  to  exert 
ascendency  over  him — at  any  rate,  such 
ascendency  but  emphasised  the  affection  he 
had  for  her.  The  royal  couple  were  adored 
by  their  children,  and  by  none  more  so  than 
the  one  who,  when  Emperor,  was  condemned 
as  an  unnatural  son. 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  enter  upon  here. 
So  far  as  I  know,  William  II.  loved  his 
mother  as  every  son  should.  If  he  had 
occasion  to  show  any  other  feeling,  it  was 
never  towards  her  as  a  woman,  but  strictly 
on  grounds  of  political  or  military  expediency, 
in  which  was  mingled  no  peraonal  bitterness. 

His  is  a  highly  complex  character  ;  there 
is  something  in  him  to  represent  nearly  all 
of  his  eminent  ancestors  right  up  to  the 
Great  Elector,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Prussian  State.  He  himself 
is  an  artist  of  considerable  imaginative  force, 
if  not  technical  power — a  gift  from  his 
mother.  Froip  her  he  also  inherits  the 
extraordinary  versatility  which  makes  him 
to-day  the  most  universally  well-informed 
man  of  whom  I  know.  He  has  read  pretty 
well  everything  worth  reading.  His 
marvellous  memory  enables  him  to  draw 
upon  this  reservoir  of  knowledge  at  will,  and 
in  addition  he  has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  nearly  every  man  who  is  identified 
with  human  progress  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  he  can  talk  both  clearly  and 
suggestively  on  nearly  every  subject  of 
interest  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He 
knows  the  machinery  of  a  man-o'-war  as 
well  as  the  mysteries  of  a  coal-mine  ;  he  can 
handle  a  locomotive  as  well  as  a  division  of 
cavalry.  He  can  tell  you  the  productive 
power  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and  he 
IS  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  material  conditions 
of  his  own  people. 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  materialist,  an 
economist,  a  Yankee-minded  man  of  affairs. 
And  with  it  he  exhibits  the  quality  inherited 
from  his  father  of  winning,  by  a  sym- 
pathetic smile  and  a  pleasant  word,  the 
goodwill  of  those  he  meets. 

From  his  grandfather  he  inherits  the 
soldierly  simplicity  and  fidelity  to  the  tradi- 


tions of  his  House  which  characterised  thai 
venerable  monarch.  To-day  his  grandson 
preser\'^e8  with  pious  care  the  iron  camp-cot 
on  which  the  hero  of  Sedan  and  Sadowa 
habitually  slept,  and  we  may  trace  to  filial 
piety  the  extraordinary  magnanimity  widi 
which  he  treated  the  utterances  of  Bismarck 
after  his  dismissal  from  office  in  1890. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  the  brother  of  old 
William  I.,was  noted  for  his  romanticdevotion 
to  religious  symbols  and  everything  connected 
with  mediaeval  and  feudal  Europe.  He  vas 
the  most  gifted  onitor  which  the  HohenzoUem 
dynasty  had  produced,  and  he  died  bereft  of 
his  reason.  In  the  present  Emperor  we  have 
a  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  outward 
observance  of  religion  than  any  of  his  pe- 
decessors,  excepting  Frederick  William  IV. 
In  his  reign  Berlin  at  last  received  a 
cathedral  worthy  of  her  municipal  rank, 
and  the  German  Court  at  last  gave  to  the 
public  a  Christian  example  regarding 
behaviour  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

He  is  an  orator,  and  no  mere  maker  of 

Ehrases.  On  the  many  occasions  when  I 
ave  heard  him  speak,  I  can  recall  none 
when  he  did  not  exhibit  suggestive  knowledge 
as  well  as  capacity  for  dramatic  effect  His 
speeches  have  this  qualitv  that  raises  tihem 
far  above  the  average — they  are  the  words 
of  a  man  who  is  in  dead  earnest. 

His  taste  for  military  exercise  is  one 
which  almost  all  his  ancestors  have  exhibited. 
In  Germany  the  ruler  is  not  merely  nominal 
commander-in-chief,  as  is  the  Amencan  Presi- 
ent,  or  King  Edward  VII.  in  England,  hot  he 
is  expected  to  take  the  field  with  his  Armj 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  campaign.  The 
German  Army  rises  and  falls  in  \"alne  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  quality  of  its  commander. 
It  lost  much  of  its  vigour  during  the  closing 
years  of  Frederick  William  III.  Under  his 
successor,  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  was  a 
fat,  unsoldierly  man,  it  became  extremely 
demoralised. 

William  I.,  profiting  by  past  disasteis, 
brought  it,  with  the  help  of  Moltke,  to  the 
perfection  it  showed  in  1870,  but  in  the 
seventeen  years  of  peace  it  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  venerable  Emperor's  growing  dis- 
inclination to  pension  off  old  generals  who 
had  been  pereonal  friends,  but  had  survived 
their  military  usefulness. 

William  II.  had  no  sooner  come  to  power 
(1888)  than  he  gave  the  Army  attention  of 
a  strictly  business  nature.  He  appreciated 
fully  the  services  of  the  old  generals  who 
had  campaigned  with  his  grandfather,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  he  could  not  permit  the  Army 
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Hit  Majaty  it  pmt\ 

List  to  be  biinlened  with  any  name  that  did 
not  mean  etficieiicy.  So  he  commenced  to 
weed  ont  the  incompetent,  the  feeble,  the 
superannuated. 

At  his  first  ^eat  autnmn  exercises,  in 
1888,  not  far  from  Berlin,  he  gave  his 
warriors  a  foretaste  of  what  to  expect  in  the 
future,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the 
elderly  commanders  commenced  to  feel  un- 
comfortable. 

During  those  mantEuiTea  I  waa  frequently 
a  witness  to  sceura  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence, though  they  looked  simple  enough 
in  themselves,  if  not  amusing.  The  Emperor 
would  be  surrounded  by  a  large  staff  of 
distinguished  officers.  Suddenly  he  would 
break  from  his  circle  and  gallop  oft  across 
country  to  some  distant  point  of  the  field  of 
war,  to  reach  which  would  call  for  a  good  ■ 
seat  in  the  saddle.  The  Emperor  always 
managed  to  find  a  ditch  or  bo  to  jump  in 
the  course  of  this  gallop.  Those  who  kept 
up  with  him  in  these  dashes  might  regard 
themselves  as  still  vigorous  in  body ;  but 
those  who  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
after  the  gallop  were  carefully  noted  as 
incapacitated  for  the  hard  work  of  a  real 
campaign. 

At  this  firet  great  military  man<Bn7Te  the 


\t  thouldrr  nf  Olitr-Jigtmeitter  UHnUe. 


Emperor  commanded  a  force  of  thirty 
thousand  men  with  a  dcit«rity  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  old  soldiers.  He  looked 
personally  to  every  detail  of  his  own  move- 
ments, and  while  be  made  one  or  two  errors 
that  were  promptly  utilised  by  hia  opponent^ 
on  the  whole  he  inspired  the  confidence  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge.  He  lias  since 
confirmed  bis  people  in  the  belief  that  shonld 
a  war  once  more  oreak  out,  he  would  become 
a  second  Frederick  the  Great,  leading  hia 
Army  in  person. 

During  those  first  grand  mananivres  I 
recall  him  one  day  standing  on  a  slight  rise 
of  ground  near  the  highway,  absorbed  wiih 
his  map  in  connection  with  some  artillery 
fire  that  preceded  a  projected  infantry  attack. 
During  this  fire,  there  passed  him  a  school- 
boy on  a  bicycle,  and  at  once  he  turned  to  a 
friend  near  by  and  said  with  force  ;  "  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  I  like  to  see— yonngsten 
strengthening  themselves  out  in  the  fresh 
air,  getting  rid  of  the  schoolroom  stuSineBS.'' 

This  Emperor  has  done  more  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  amateur  sport  in  Germany  than  any 
of  hia  predecessors,  not  only  by  offering 
prizes  and  personally  attending  the  most 
important  contests,  but  by  shaxing  in  the 
sport  himself.    On  land  or  water,  there  is  no 
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W^'~  '  '^'^"-^    .'^ 


fflanlj  spon    that 
not  cultivated,  and  he  has 
broDghC  up  hia  childrea  as 
"chips  of  the  old  block." 

This  is  not  meant  as  a 
political  article,  so  I  shall 
not  discnss  here  the 
Emperor's  qualities  '  as  a 
mler.  He  does  maay  thiugs 
vbich  would  make  him  aa 
tindesirable  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  does  thiiigis 
which  even  Germans  regard 
u  nnconstitutioiiaj.  Bub, 
then,  he  sajs  that  he  knows 
his  Germans,  and  treats 
them  as  they  deserve  to  be 
treated. 

If  he  had   been  bora  ia 

America,    he    WOnld    act         Fhatoby]  {Tk4  iMtnalMaal  Prai  Aamm. 

aocordiag  to  American  con-       the  luser  cohokatvlatiho  a  wihhihq  crew  at  rerun  recatta. 
ditiom ;  and   if  he  had  to 

nile  in  England,  he  would  alter  hia  conduct       with  him  throngh  the  town  of  Potedam.     It 

■ocordingly.  was  a  drizzly,  raw  day  iu  November,  the 

One  day — I  think  it  was  about  the  year       Btreeta  were  muddy,  the  weather  depressing, 

1691 — ^the  £mperor  had  asked  me  U>  walk       and   our  conversatiou  turned   upon  recent 
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attempts  to  murder  the  Russian  Emperor. 
It  was  a  curious  thing  that  though  at  that 
time  William  II.  had  been  three  years  on 
the  throne,  and  was  walkhig  through  a  town 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood, scarcely  anyone  recognised  him  as  he 
walked  rapidly  amongst  his  people.  The 
sidewalks  were  narrow,  and  he  frequently 
took  to  the  muddy  road  in  order  to  get  along 
faster.  Like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  II. 
walks  rapidly  and  talks  in  time.  He  passed 
unobserved  and  unprotected  mainly  because 
no  one  expected  their  Emperor  to  be  hurry- 
ing along  on  foot  in  the  mud  amidst  the 
crowd  of  market  people  and  peasants.  He 
wore  his  military  overcoat,  and  nine  people 
out  of  km  would  have  passed  him  as  a  young 
captain  in  the  Guards  suggesting  the  Emperor 
in  appearance,  as  do  very  many,  by  reason  of 
their  imitating  his  mousUiche  aud  manner. 

In  the  course  of  this  murderful  conversa- 
tion I  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  difference  between  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

"  How  so  ? "  queried  the  Kaiser. 

"For  one  thing,"  said  I,  "the  Tsar  of 
Russia  would  not  be  walking  this  way  through 
the  streets." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  queried  the  Kaiser. 


"  He  would  be  afraid  of  a  Nihilist  bomb.'' 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ? "  was  the  rejoinder. 
"  How  would  that  work  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  in  Russia  there  might 
be  a  bomb  beneath  that  next  sewer-covering." 

The  Emperor,  for  all  answer,  marched 
stmight  at  the  iron  lid  to  the  sewer  and 
gave  it  a  loud  stamp  with  his  foot.  Then 
he  laughed  heartily  and  said  :  *'  Why,  if 
I  had  to  stop  and  think  about  such 
things,  I  should  not  get  through  witli 
my  work  !  " 

There  was  no  swagger  about  this,  no 
boasting ;  it  is  typical  of  the  niau.  The 
papers— notably  the  American  ones— do  him 
great  injustice  by  persistently  printing  things 
about  him  that  are  merely  sensational.  From 
his  speeches  they  extract  only  what  maj  be 
twwted  into  something  eccentric— they  do 
not  render  justice  by  quoting  his  words 
verbatim. 

Of  course,  he  is  not  a  Republican  and  has 
no  sympathy  with  government  by  the  people, 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  realise 
that  he  is  a  strong  human  force,  fully  alive 
to  the  needs  of  his  people  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  that  he  studies  all  questions  of 
national  progress  and  development  with  close 
interest. 


NATURE. 


IVJATURE,  the  dream  that  wraps  U5  round* 
^  ^    One  comfortins:  and  savins:  whole  ; 
And  as  the  clothes  to  the  body  of  man. 
The  mantle  of  the  soul. 

Nature,  the  door  that  opens  wide 
From  this  close,  fetid  house  of  ill ; 

That  lifts  from  curse  of  street  to  vast 
Receding:  hill  on  hill. 

Nature,  the  mood,  now  sweet  of  nis:ht. 
Now  grand  and  splendid*  lars:e,  of  day ; 

From  vast  skyline  and  cloudy  towers 
To  stars  in  heaven  that  stray. 

Nature,  the  hope,  the  truth,  the  s:ieam. 
Beyond  this  bitter  cark  and  dole ; 

Whose  wails  the  infinite  weft  of  dream. 
Whose  gift  is  to  console. 


W.  WILFRED   CAMPBELL. 
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By  ALICK   MUNRO. 


ERRICK  ^as  a  crank. 
There  were  even 
those  who  said  that 
he  was  a  dangerous 
crank  and  feared  for 
his  sanitj.  I  thought 
him  an  enthusiast 
and  knew  him  to  be 
an  extraordinarily 
able  mathematician  ;  and  I  had  suspicions 
that  he  had  been  experimenting  lately  with 
opium.  These  facts,  I  thought,  accounted 
for  most  things. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  Don,  and  I  was  only 
an  undergraduate  in  ray  fourth  year.  So 
when  he  condescended  to  make  a  chum  of 
me  during  that  Yac.,  I  was  flattered  ;  and 
when  people — the  Dean  among  others — shook 
their  heads  forebodingly  and  hinted  that  he 
was  on  the  road  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  lose  my  temper  in  his 
defence. 

I  had  come  up  early  to  Oxford  that  term 
to  read  for  my  physiology  finals,  and  to  put 
in  a  litUe  dissecting  at  the  Museum  before 
the  lectures  began.  Merrick  invariably 
spent  his  Christmas  vacations  in  Oxford,  and 
&e  Dean  had  come  up  to  attend  to  official 
business,  so  we  three  had  the  college  to  our- 
selves. Four  nights  before  the  beginning  of 
term,  I  was  reading  in  my  rooms,  very  late, 
when  Merrick  flung  the  door  open  suddenly 
and  stood  in  the  doorway,  laughing  and 
making  quick  little  movements  with  his 
fingers.  The  cord  of  his  dressing-gown 
caught  for  a  moment  in  the  wire  letter-box 
of  the  "oak,"  and  the  heavy  door  closed 
with  a  snap  behind  him,  shutting  out  the 
light  from  tne  gas-jets  on  the  staircase.  He 
stood  in  the  space  between  the  two  doors, 
smiling  with  the  leer  of  a  cathedral  grotesque, 
and  my  reading-lamp  picked  him  out  in 
silhouette  against  the  black  panels.  It  was 
a  curious  picture,  elfish  and  uncanny ;  for 
he  was  ugly,  with  the  fine  ugliness  of  perfect 
features  which  do  not  match.  His  shadow 
on  the  "  oak  "  was  a  nightmare  by  Dor6. 
I  closed  my  notebook  and  pointed  to  a 
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diair.  He  threw  himself  into  it,  laughing 
still.  I  noticed  that  the  pupils  of  his  eyes 
were  shrunk  to  pin-points,  and  there  was  the 
gleam  of  a  faint  perspiration  on  his  forehead. 
I  leaned  over  quickly  and  touched  his  hand. 
He  had  crossed  two  quads  to  come  from  his 
rooms  to  mine,  and  I  had  seen  an  hour  ago 
that  the  thermometer  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  registered  fourteen  degrees  of  frost ; 
but  his  skin  was  warm  and  moist. 

He  knew  what  my  action  meant  and  he 
laughed  again  softly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  admit  it.  Tliat's  the 
worst  of  you  physiologists,  you're  trained 
detectives.  Luckily  you're  not  given  to 
preaching." 

"  How  much  to-day  ?  "  I  asked. 

"About  120  drops,  I  think— T^m^:^-  Opii: 
B.P, — ^and  I  mean  to  try  200  to-morrow. 
But  De  Quincey  used  to  take  8,000." 

"  Why  do  you  do  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You 
know  the  risks." 

"  I  can  stop  it  when  I  please." 

"  That,"  I  said  slowly,  "  is  the  risk." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  he  cried,  jumping  to  his  feet 
and  throwing  his  head  back.  "  Then  I 
accept  it  I  You  mean  that  I  can't  stop  it. 
WeU,  if  I  can't— what  then  ?  " 

"  An  asylum,  perhaps." 

"  But  I  have  aone  my  work  first,  and  the 
stuff  has  helped  me  I "  he  cried  with  a 
strange  violence.  "  Look  at  me  and  tell  me 
what  kind  of  man  you  see  I  A  little,  big- 
headed,  mathematical  tutor,  ugly  as  a  gar- 
goyle, and  pitied  for  his  ugliness  by  every 
Somerville  girl  who  attend  his  lectures. 
Yes,  I'm  that.  But  to-ni^ht  I  am  as  a  god, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  And  you — ^you,  the 
physiologist — you  who  dissect  emotions  with 
a  scalpel,  and  know  of  nothing  in  man  that 
your  knife  cannot  cut — ^you  would  put  the 
god  into  a  lunatic  asylum  I  " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  seemed  to  pull 
himself  up  sharply  as  a  man  puts  the  curb 
on  a  runaway,  and  then  went  on  quietly 
again  with  a  half -apologetic  gesture — 

"  Sorry,  old  man  ;  I'm  letting  myself 
exaggerate,  and  that's  unscientific.  Un- 
maUiematical,  too,  so  it  jars  on  us  both.  No, 
I'm  not  a  god  yet,  because  I  don't  know  the 
unknowable.    But  here's  fact — demonstrable 
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fact — I  have  pushed  back  the  limit  of  the 
knowable  so  far  to-night  that  I  can  see 
behind  the  veil,  and  I  know  how  and  whj  I 
see.  There  is  another  world,  in  and  about 
the  material  world  which  alone  vou  can  see, 
which  alone  I  could  see  till  an  hour  ago.  I 
have  seen  it  and  I  have  discovered  the  law 
which  rules  it." 

He  stopped  and  gazed  into  the  fire.  His 
violence  was  gone,  and  he  had  spoken  these, 
last  sentences  with  as  little  passion  as  he 
would  have  shown  in  demonstrating  a  pro- 
blem of  the  higher  mathematics ;  but  the 
light  of  a  conquering  enthusiasm  glowed 
about  him.  He  looked  up  into  my  face, 
waiting  for  me  to  speak. 

"  Others,"  I  said,  "  have  claimed  that 
power  before  you.  But  they  have  used  it  to 
tell  fortunes  or  to  turn  tables.  They  say 
they  come  from  Thibet  mostly,  and  speak 
with  the  accent  of  Whitechapel." 

"  Quacks  I "  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  You're 
a  little  bit  cruel." 

"  Some  of  them  believed  honestly  in  the 
powers  they  professed,"  I  answered.  "  The 
Psychical  Research  Society " 

"Is  a  jury  of  old  women,"  he  cut  in, 
"  and  as  gullible.  They  know  some  truths, 
and  they  swallow  many  lies.  I  won't  lay  my 
discovery  before  them  ! " 

"  What  is  your  discovery  ?  " 

He  took  out  a  pipe,  asked  me  for  tobacco 
by  a  gesture,  filled  the  pipe  slowly,  lit  it 
carefully,  and  then  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
blew  clouds  about  his  head.  Then  he  said 
quietly  :  "  The  Fourth  Dimension." 

"  Ah  I  An  inconceivable  non-existence  I 
You  called  it  that  yourself  the  other  night," 
I  reminded  him. 

"  Did  I  ?  I  was  in  the  dumps  that  night. 
I  have  proved  now  that  it  does  exist." 

I  looked  at  the  glistening  forehead  and 
the  beaded  pupils,  and  I  smiled  as  I  suggested 
softly :  "  In  an  opium  dream." 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  on  paper.  Mathematically 
demonstrable,  if  you  had  the  knowledge  to 
enable  you  to  follow  my  proof." 

"  But  I  haven't,"  I  said.  And  then,  for 
his  earnestness  impressed  me,  I  added  :  "  Can 
you  tell  me  without  formulae  ?  " 

He  was  an  orator.  I  had  never  suspected 
it  till  now,  for  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  bad  lecturer  of  good  lectures.  Was  it  the 
opium — "eloquent  opium,"  as  De  Quincey 
calls  it.  Or  was  it  only  the  gift  of  tongues 
which  comes  to  every  man  when  his  thoughts 
are  big  and  his  enthusiasm  is  new  ?  He  told 
me  of  months  of  work,  all  tending  to  the 
same  goal ;  of  calculations  begun  with  an 


eager  hope  and  never  finished,  because 
despair  foreshadowed  an  impotent  con- 
clusion ;  of  the  steady  building  up  of  a  theoiy 
by  a  page,  a  line,  a  single  formula,  the  result 
of  many  nights  of  toil ;  and  then  of  the 
little  error  which  shattered  the  whole  fabric 
and  sent  him  back  to  the  starting-place  ;  of 
doubts  whether  the  problem  were  soluble  at 
all ;  of  certainty  that  he,  and  he  alone,  would 
find  the  solution.    And  lastly,  of  success. 

I  have  watched  a  girl's  face  when  she  told 
that  the  man  she  loved  had  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife  ;  and  I  have  watched  Merrick's, 
when  he  spoke,  and  spoke  quietly,  of  the 
moment  when  he  knew  that  he  had  Bucoeeded. 
The  look  in  both  was  the  same,  and  yet  the 
girl  was  beautiful. 

Stripped  of  its  technicalities,  his  argument 
was  not  difUcult  to  follow.  "Common 
belief,"  he  said,  "  recognises  three  dimensions 
only — two  horizontal  and  one  vertical — and 
calls  them  length,  breadth,  and  height ;  and 
the  world  of  phenomena  is  contained  in  those 
three.  And  common  belief  is  in  this  case 
supported  by  science,  which  declares  that 
anything  beyond  this  is  philosophically  in- 
conceivable. But  it  is  only  an  arbitrary 
boundary,  after  all,  a  terminus  imposed  by 
the  limitations  of  our  merely  human  senses. 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument,  a  being 
so  constituted  that  he  was  able  to  appreciate 
only  two  of  the  dimensions  which  make  up 
our  world,  say  length  and  breadth.  To  snch 
a  being  everything  would  be  flat,  the  sorfaoe 
of  a  carpet  seen  fix>m  the  floor-level,  a  map 
to  be  studied  by  an  eye  in  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  drawn ;  height  and  thickness 
would  be  notions  which  he  could  not  grasp ; 
solidity  would,  to  him,  be  non-existent.  Yoo, 
with  your  three-dimension  senses,  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  solidity,  bat  my 
two-dimension  being  would  not  understand 
you  when  you  spoke  of  it  He  would  tell 
you  that  the  third  dimension,  by  which  you 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  tiling  which  he 
could  not  imagine,  was  philo60|uiically  in- 
conceivable. And,  of  course,  he  would  be 
right." 

Merrick  paused,  smoked  for  a  while  in 
silence,  and  then  went  on. 

"  He  would  be  right,  absolutely  right, 
within  his  limitations  ;  to  him  a  third  dimen- 
sion would  be  philosophically  inconceivable. 
And  you,  when  you  say  that  there  are  three 
dimensions  and  only  three,  are  right,  within 
your  limitations  ;  to  you  a  fourth  dimension 
IS  philosophically  inconceivable.  And  I, 
when  I  say  that  there  is  a  fourth  dimension, 
am  right,  too  ;  for  I  have  seen  it." 
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"  Do  you  see  it  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No.  At  this  moment  it  is  to  me,  as  to 
you,  philosophically  inconceivable.  A  con- 
venient phrase  that,  by  the  way.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  is ;  I  cannot  even  imagine 
it — ^just  now.  But  an  hour  ago  I  could  and 
did  see  it,  for  a  moment ;  and  I  can  tell  you 
something  of  what  it  showed  me.  Do  you 
believe  in  clairvoyance  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  The  evidence 
is  difficult,  but  I  tliink  I  do." 

"  You  think  you  do  !  Then  you  have  an 
aid  to  understanding  which  I  had  not,  for  I 
started  on  my  quest  as  a  sceptic.  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  thing  I  set  out  to  prove — 
handicap  enough,  that,  to  any  investigator 
— ^and  yet  I  have  proved  it.  Come  to  my 
rooms  and  see  my  work." 

"  Shall  I  understand  it  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  let's  stay  here.  Can't  you  give  me 
some  hint  of  what  tliis  fourth  dimension  is  ? 
— some  analogy  which  will  help  me  to  imagine 
it  ?    Bring  the  idea  down  to  my  level." 

"  I  can't — ^any  more  than  you  could  bring 
the  idea  of  solidity  down  to  the  level  of  our 
two-dimension  being.  That's  just  the  diffi- 
culty. I  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
I'm  the  first  who  has  worked  the  thing  out. 
Others  have  done  before  what  I  did  this  after- 
noon ;  but  they  were  not  believed,  because 
they  could  not  explain.  I  shall  not  be 
believed  either,  because  I  can't  explain.  Man, 
don't  you  see  that  if  I  could  explain  to  the 
world  of  three  dimensions  what  I  mean  by 
the  fourth,  the  world  of  three  dimensions 
would,  by  the  mere  act  of  understanding, 
become  a  world  of  four  ?  I  canH  tell  you 
what  it  is ;  and  even  if  you  were  to  see  it 
yourself  as  I  saw  it,  I  doubt  whether  we 
should  understand  one  another  if  we  tried 
to  put  into  words  what  we  saw.  It  is  all 
indefinite ;  a  mere  shadow  of  thinking,  and 
hardly  that.     A  shadow's  shadow  is  all." 

"And  yet,"  I  objected,  "you  were  definite 
enough  just  now.  You  called  yourself  a  god, 
who  had  pushed  back  the  curtain  of  the  un- 
knowable." 

"  Hyperbole,  of  course  ;  but  I  was  speaking 
by  results,"  he  answered.  "  You  do  not  know 
what  electricity  is — no  one  living  does — but 
you  judge  it  by  what  it  does,  and  lay  down 
laws  for  its  action.  You  asked  for  an  analogy 
just  now.  There  I  give  it  you.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Fourth  Dimension  is  ;  but  I 
judge  it  by  what  it  showed  me.  And  later, 
when  I  know  more  of  it,  I  too  will  perhaps 
turn  theorist  and  lay  down  my  little  parcel 
of  Uws.    Meanwhile  listen  ! 


"  For  a  certain  space  of  time  this  afternoon 
— a  moment  or  an  hour,  I  do  not  know— I 
transcended  the  hmits  of  human  sense.  Space 
was  annihilated,  and  all  time  was  the  present. 
The  material  barriers  of  sense  did  not  exist 
for  me.  No  walls  hid  the  faces  of  my  friends 
from  me.  Yesterday  was  to-day,  the  past 
was  now,  and  my  whole  life  focused  iteelf 
upon  a  moment.  And  yet  the  details  were 
all  sharp  and  clear ;  it  was  no  blurred  and 
confused  image,  but  a  precise  actnalitj. 
Every  place  my  memory  held  a  picture  of, 
every  person  I  had  ever  known,  every  word  I 
had  spoken,  every  thought  of  my  forty- 
three  years  of  life — all  these  were  before  me, 
simultaneously,  and  yet  separately  ;  compre- 
hensively, yet  definitely  ;  as  one  harmomous 
picture,  and  as  a  thousand  separate  scenes. 
It  was  grand.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the 
infinitely  great  and  of  the  infinitely  little, 
and  of  infinite  harmony  in  both  great  and 
little.  And  it  was  very  terrible.  I  saw  my- 
self as  a  child  of  four,  playing  with  a  spade 
in  a  sand-hole  ;  and  I  saw  myself  sitting  at 
my  desk  to-day,  with  a  pen  in  my  hand  and 

a  paper  of  formulae  before  me.   I  saw  you 

Ah  !  "  he  broke  off,  "you  asked  for  proofs  I 
but  will  you  believe  them  ?  "  • 

"  If  I  can  understand  them,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  the  old  proviso  !  "  he  answered  im- 
patiently. "  The  old,  hackneyed,  unneoessaiy 
cry  for  understanding !  Why  should  yon 
understand  ?  Is  a  man  to  believe  nothing, 
then,  that  he  does  not  understand  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Many  things.  But  belief 
comes  easier  when " 

"  When  understanding — ^poor,  finite,  three- 
dimension  human  understanding — backs  it !  ^ 
he  finished  for  me.  "  Well,  you  will  unde^ 
stand  this.  I  saw  you  at  your  work  in  tlie 
Museum  this  afternoon.  You  were  dissecting, 
and  your  subject — stop  me  if  I  am  wrong- 
was  a  body  very  much  emaciated,  hardly 
more  than  a  skeleton.  The  ribs  stuck  ont 
through  the  stretched  skin  like  basketrwork, 
and  all  the  organs  were  terribly  wasted.  The 
state  of  the  lungs — ^you  were  dissecting  tbe 
lungs — told  you  that  death  had  been  due  to 
acute  pleurisy.     Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Absolutely,  so  far.  There  were  extensive 
adhesions  on  both  sides." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  that ;  and  I  saw  that  pn 
found  the  dissection  difficult  because  of 
those  adhesions.  Your  subject  waa  a  some- 
what unusual  one  to  find  in  an  English 
dissecting-room — darker  in  the  skin  than  an 
Englishman  usually  is,  and  more  haiiy— in 
fact,  not  an  Englishman  at  all.  Again  am 
I  right  ?  " 
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'*  Certainly  not  an  Englishman,"  I  said ; 

"but " 

"Wait!  "he  interrupted.  "Let  me  tell 
the  thing  in  my  own  way.  I  want  to  convince 
you.  He  wasn't  an  Englishman,  but  a 
native  of  sunnier  climes,  and  the  rigour  of 
our  English  winter  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  Well,  that  often  happens  ;  so  we  will 
leave  him  and  talk  of  something  else.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  that  I  was  once  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  ?  "  * 

The  non  seqtdtiir  was  violent.  Merrick's 
eyes  had  grown  duU,  and  the  whites  were 
bloodshot.  His  excitement  had  vanished.  I 
judged  that  the  opium  was  running  its 
course. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  know  it.  But 
about  this  dissection    subject  of    mine — I 

don't  think " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him  !  He  can  wait ! 
He's  dead,  poor  devil !  so  he  won't  grow 
impatient.  Besides,  I'm  coming  back  to  him 
later.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  girl  now.  No, 
it's  all  right,  old  man ;  don't  be  alarmed ; 
I'm  not  wandering.  You'll  see  presently 
how  the  girl  fits  in  to  everything  I've  been 
telling  you.  But  don't  interrupt.  I  mmt 
tell  tne  story  in  my  own  way.  I've  got  a 
curious  sensation  just  now,  as  though  the 
working  part  of  my  brain  had  taken  the 
reins  into  its  own  hands  and  were  following 
a  line  of  thought  of  its  own,  without  any 
particular  need  of  guidance  from  me.  I  see 
where  the  line  is  leading,  and  it's  all  right ; 
but  if  you  drive  me  off  the  track,  I  don't 
think  I  could  get  back  to-night.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  the  thing  to-night. 

"  She  was  a  governess — nothing  more  than 
that.  I  believe  you  might  even  have  called 
her  a  nursery  governess  without  being  in- 
sulting, for  her  charge  was  a  kid  of  seven, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Embassy  secre- 
taries. But,  bless  you  I  she  was  only  seventeen 
herself,  and  she  had  what  people  call  '  a  way 
with  her ' ;  so  the  whole  Paris  Embassy  just 
conspired  to  make  a  pet  of  her,  and  gave 
her  about  as  good  a  time  as  any  girl  need 
want  to  have.  It  wasn't  the  conventional, 
down-trodden,  self-effacing  role  that  Molly 
Wisdom  was  called  upon  to  play.  Quaint 
name,  isn't  it  ?  But  the  Little  Wisdom,  as 
we  called  her,  wasn't  very  wise,  after  all.  She 
was  too  childish,  too  pretty,  and  too  lavishly 
spoiled  and  worshipped  to  give  her  a  chance 
of  being  wise.  We  English  attaches — I  was 
the  most  junior  of  'em — were  all  her  slaves 
to  a  man  ;  but  of  the  lot  of  us,  I  believed  I 
was  the  favourite.  She  treated  us  all  pretty 
much  like  a  squad  of   good-natured  elder 


brothers,  and  used  freely  her  privilege  of 
ordering  us  about.  But  in  spite  of  this,  I 
wasn't  jealous  of  the  other  fellows — not 
particularly,  that  is.  I  was  an  ugly  little 
wretch,  you  know,  even  in  those  days ;  but 
my  ugliness  was  luckily  pronounced  enough 
to  win  me  a  certain  distinction,  while  the 
others  were  just  average,  decent  -  looking 
young  Englishmen,  neither  particularly  plain 
nor  particularly  handsome,  merely  ordinary. 
That  being  so,  I  thought,  and  I  think  still, 
that  in  the  matter  of  looks  the  advantage 
lay  with  me. 

"But  though  my  ugliness  put  me  easily 
ahead  of  these  fellows  who  were  merely 
ordinary,  it  wasn't  a  strong  enough  weapon 
to  fight  against  a  beauty  that  was  as  extra- 
ordinary as  my  ugliness.  Beauty  isn't  a 
term  that  one  naturally  applies  to  a  man  ; 
but  Manoel  D'Albuquerque  was  beautiful. 
And  of  him  I  was  jealous,  hysterically,  in- 
sanely jealous.  He  was  a  Brazilian  Portu- 
guese, absurdly  rich,  and  maddeningly  gentle- 
tempered.  He  would  let  no  one  ruffle  him, 
though  my  fingers  itched  to  spring  on  him 
and  score  his  cheeks  with  my  nails,  like  any 
harridan  in  a  slum  brawl.  He  roused  aU  the 
devil  there  was  in  me,  but  he  wouldn't 
quarrel. 

"  Molly  was  fascinated  by  him.  I  asked 
her  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  refused  me  ;  and 
I  knew  it  was  because  of  him.  If  you  know 
anything  of  Brazilians,  you  can  picture 
faintly  the  sort  of  beauty  that  the  brute  had, 
black  and  bright,  very  brilliant,  and  devilish. 
Lots  of  them  have  got  it,  but  this  one  was 
the  most  brilliant  of  them  all.  He  was  not 
a  cad,  either — perfectly  straight,  perfectly 
gentlemanly,  and  universally  popular.  I 
tried  my  hardest  to  find  out  something  to 
his  discredit ;  but  I  failed.  The  man  was  a 
gentleman  all  right.  And  I,  in  my  efforts 
to  give  him  a  fall,  did  things  which  hardly 
left  me  the  right  to  claim  as  much. 

"I  heard  that  he  had  asked  Molly  to 
marry  him,  and  that  she  had  said  *  Yes.'  I 
took  the  news  with  a  smile,  and  affected  to 
be  glad  that  she  was  making  such  a  brilliant 
match.  I  chatted  for  a  while  with  the 
woman  who  told  me,  and  then  I  went  to  my 
bedroom  ;  and  I  think  that,  for  one  night, 
I  went  mad.  If  a  Bedlamite  jealousy  and 
a  mind  that  riots  in  schemes  of  murder  con- 
stitute madness,  then  I  was  mad.  But  I  did 
not  make  a  scene.  I  fled.  I  would  have 
killed  him,  and  laughed  as  I  did  it,  if  I 
could  have  struck  him  without  striking 
Molly  too.  But  since  she  loved  him,  that 
was  impossible. 
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"  I  did  not  try  to  see  her  again.  I  wrote 
a  brief  note  to  the  Ambassador,  resigning  mj 
appointment,  and  then,  as  I  tell  you,  fled. 
I  didn't  stop  to  think.  If  I  had  done  that, 
I  should  have  killed  D'Albuquerque.  I 
boarded  the  Sud-Express  and  found  myself 
in  Madrid  before  1  had  decided  what  I 
meant  to  do.  I  stayed  there  a  day,  roaming 
the  streets  like  a  man  demented,  and  then 
in  the  afternoon  I  found  myself  watching  a 
bullfight.  How  I  got  there,  I  do  not  know, 
nor  why  I  went;  but  I  think  it  was  the 
sight  of  a  horse's  blood  spouting  on  to  the 
sand,  and  the  poor  gored  brute's  dying 
agonies,  that  first  brought  me  to  my  senses 
and  revealed  to  me  that  my  thoughts  were 
bloody,  too.  In  the  midst  of  that  shouting 
Spanish  mob,  with  my  eyes  following  the 
incidents  of  the  mixture  of  graceful  play 
and  callous  cruelty  which  is  a  Spanish  bull- 
fight, I  sat  and  thought  out  what  I  must  do. 

"  I  very  nearly  went  back  to  Paris ;  for 
my  maniac  jealousy  was  still  prompting  me 
to  murder.  I  saw  a  matador  go  down  as  his 
horse  fell,  and  the  bull  gored  him.  The 
noisy  crowd  was  hushed  for  a  moment. 
Dead,  or  only  hurt  ?  They  carried  him  out, 
and  a  minute  later  the  ring  was  applauding 
a  smart  piece  of  dart  work  by  a  banderiUero, 
There  were  parables  in  this  for  me.  What  a 
simple  thing  seemed  the  death  of  a  man,  and 
how  little  the  world  regarded  it,  since  it 
could  not  still  the  laughter  of  this  holiday 
crowd  for  more  than  a  moment  I  The 
matador,  I  heard  someone  near  mo  say, 
was  the  famous  Brazilian  espada,  Gonsalvez 
Quelho.  A  Brazilian,  was  he  ?  And  dead  ? 
There  were  omens  and  oracles  in  this, 
too.     I  nearly  went  back  even  then. 

"But  I  was  growing  calmer  now  and 
saner.  I  did  not  go  back  to  Paris.  *  I  went 
on  to  Gib,  thence  to  Morocco,  and  the  peace 
of  the  desert  healed  me.  In  a  month  I  was 
my  own  man  again — still  madly  in  love  with 
Molly,  and  still  jealous  of  the  man  who  had 
won  her.  But  my  jealousy  was  no  longer 
extravagant  and  murderous.  It  had  lost  its 
froth,  but  its  bite  was,  I  think,  aU  the 
keener  on  that  account.  Fortunately  the 
wrecking  of  my  career  did  not  matter  much. 
I  have  money,  and  it  was  just  as  well  spent 
in  world-loafing  for  my  own  good  as  it 
would  have  been  in  wearing  a  frock-coat  and 
a  white  waistcoat  for  my  country's.  So  for 
two  years  I  loafed,  and  then  I  came  back  to 
Oxford.  My  college  gave  me  a  Fellowship, 
for  in  my  day  I  had  been  one  of  their 
brilliant  men.  That's  a  good  while  ago  now, 
though,  and  lately  I've  had  the  notion  borne 


in  upon  me  that  I'm  not  so  popular  with 
them  as  I  was.  They  are — shall  we  say  ? — dis- 
appointed in  me.  Well,  youthful  Imllianey 
isn't  a  good  wearing  stuff  at  the  best.^ 

Merrick  stopped  speaking  and  sat  with 
his  chin  in  his  hands,  watching  the  frosty 
blue  in  the  fire.  His  voice  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  tale  had  grown  dull  and  weaiy,  and  I 
saw  that  he  had  difficulty  in  keeping  hisey^ 
from  closing.  Now  that  his  excitement  was 
dead,  he  looked  tired  a^hd  ill.  I  waited  a 
moment  for  him  to  speak  again  and  then  I 
touched  his  arm. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  slept  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  drowsily. 
"About  two  days,  I  suppose.  IVe  been 
working." 

"  And  taking  opium  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Only  this  afternoon.  It  helped  me  to 
finish." 

"  Well,  go  to  bed  now." 

He  stood  up  and  yawned  heavily. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  But  don't  you 
want  the  sequel  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  another  yawn.  "  Saw 
it  aU  this  afternoon.     It's  rather  a  queer 

end,  you  know,  because "     He  yawned 

again.  "  I  say,  old  man,  I'm  awfollj  sleepy. 
Come  to  my  rooms  with  me." 

I  put  my  arm  round  him,  for  he  was 
swaying  with  sleep. 

"  wSl  ?  "  I  said,  as  I  helped  him  down 
the  stairs.    "  The  sequel  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  The  sequel  ?  "  he  answered,  speak- 
ing in  drowsy  jerks.  "  I  don't  biow.  Queer ! 
I  knew  five  minutes  ago.  It's — ^no,  I've 
forgotten." 

His  head  fell  forward  and  all  his  wdght 
came  upon  me.  The  drug,  kept  at  bay 
hitherto  by  an  unnatural  excitement^  would 
be  denied  no  longer.  He  was  fast  adeen, 
and  I  had  to  carry  him  across  the  two  qoaos 
to  his  rooms. 

During  the  next  two  days  I  saw  notiiing 
of  him.  I  went  to  his  rooms  thioe  timeB, 
but  twice  out  of  the  three  he  was  not  tiioe, 
and  the  other  time  his  scout  told  me  that  he 
was  sleeping  heavily  and  had  been  in  bed  all 
the  morning.  On  the  last  night  of  the 
Vac.  I  went  again  and  found  him  at  his 
desk,  writing  busily.  He  looked  up  at  mr 
entrance,  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
an  armchair,  and  went  on  writhing.  I  at 
down  and  waited  for  him.  For  ten  minutes 
or  so  he  continued  ;  then  with  a  scrawl  and 
a  flourish  he  finished  and  tJirew  down  his 
pen. 
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"  There,"  he  said,  "  that's  done,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  But  I  think  I  must  get 
you  to  write  a  postscript." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  biography.  How's  the  dissecting 
getting  on  ?  " 

"  Finished,"  I  said.  "  The  rooms  will  be 
cleared  to-morrow  to  make  room  for  the 
term's  work." 

"  Ah  !  So  you've  finished,  too.  Good  I  " 
he  said,  with  a  satisfaction  that  seemed  to 
me  rather  pointless ;  and  then  turning 
sharply  and  facing  me,  he  added  :  "  What 
becomes  of  the  bodies  when  you've  done 
with  them  ?  " 

"  The  human  subjects  are  buried.  I  don't 
know  about  the  others." 

"  Christian  burial  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so.    Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  think  it  ought  to  be, 
that's  all.     Have  a  drink  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you.  I'm  going  to  read 
presently.  I  only  came  to  see  how  you 
were." 

"  You  are  anxious  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  take  too  much  opium." 

With  a  laugh  he  stood  up  and  came 
opposite  to  me,  bringing  his  face  close  to 
mine  and  holding  his  hand  out  for  me  to 
grasp. 

"  See  for  yourself,"  he  said.  "  Skin  dry, 
pupils  reasonably  dihited.  You  can  read 
the  signs  ?  " 

I  took  the  hand  he  offered  and  looked 
closely  into  his  eyes.  lie  met  my  scrutiny 
steadily,  and  his  pulse  beat  firm  under  my 
fingers. 

"  You  have  not  taken  any  to-day,"  I 
said.     "  I  am  glad." 

"  Nor  yesterday  ;  nor  shall  I  to-morrow," 
he  told  me.  "  I  have  given  it  up  absolutely, 
because  I  have  got  something  new  to  live 
for — ^something  that  will  not  allow  of  my 
taking  the  risks  that  the  drug  holds.  Will 
you  guess  what  that  something  is  ?  " 

"  Your  discovery  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  that !  But  something  better 
than  that,  too.    I  have  seen  her,  you  know." 

I  nodded.  "  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  I 
supposed  you  had.  In  fact,  you  told  me 
you  had.  *  Every  face  I  had  ei^er  known — 
every  thought  of  my  fort y -three  years  of  Ufe.^ 
Those  were  your  words.  Molly  Wisdom's 
face  would  naturally  be  in  the  picture." 

*'  Oh  !  then  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Yes,  of  course, 
I  saw  her  then  !  But  I  don't  mean  that. 
I  mean  that  I  have  seen  her  in  the  flesh, 
here,  in  Oxford,  day  before  yest<3rday  ;  to 
be  precise,  in  Blackwell's  shop  in  the  Broad, 


at  10.15  a.m.     She  was  buying  copybooks. 
You  see  what  that  means  ?  " 

"Children,"  I  suggested.  "Then  the 
Brazilian " 

"  Yes,  children,  of  course,"  he  intemipted. 
"  But  not  her  own.  She  is  a  nursery 
governess  still,  and  she's  still  Molly  Wiadom. 
So,  you  see  " — he  gave  me  a  queer  look— 
"it  is  worth  my  while  to  do  without  tie 
opium." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  talked  for  an  hour,  and  she 
told  me  of  her  life.  It  is  fifteen  years  since 
I  saw  her,  remember.  But  each  thing  she 
told  me  I  knew  before  she  told  it.  I  had 
seen  it  all  three  days  ago ;  but  I  let  her 
tell  on,  for  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  voice 
again.  When  I  came  to  your  roomfl  the 
other  night,  I  knew  that  she  had  not  married 
the  Brazilian,  and  that  I  was  going  to  see 
her  again  soon.  I  meant  to  teU  yon  that, 
if  I  had  not  grown  so  sleepy.  It  was  a 
tragic  blunder  that  I  made  in  Pans  fifteen 
years  ago  ;  for  she  did  not  accept  him,  as 
I  had  been  told,  and  as,  in  my  senseless 
jealousy,  I  believed.  .  She  refused  him ;  and 
if  I  had  stayed,  perhaps  I  might  have  won 
her,  after  all.  I'm  going  to  try  now,  if  it 
isn't  too  late.  Man,  can  you  r^ise  the 
tragedy  of  those  fifteen  years  ?    For  me— 

wasted  ;  and  for  her Poor  little  Molly ! 

a  nursery  governess  still ! " 

He  began  to  pace  the  room.  His  lip  was 
trembling,  and  his  fingers  were  twitching 
with  emotion,  as  they  had  twitched  once 
before  when  he  proclaimed  to  me  that  he 
was  a  god ;  but  this  was  the  generous 
emotion  that  does  a  man's  nerves  good  and 
keeps  his  heart  young,  not  the  fantastic 
enthusiasm  of  that  scene  of  three  nights 
ago. 

"  How  goes  the  discovery  ? "  I  asked 
him.  "  Have  you  learned  anything  more 
about  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not.  And,  what's 
worse,  I  can't.  I  tried  to-day,  repeating  the 
method  that  was  successful  before,  but  I  got 
no  result.  However,  I  don't  despair.  I 
may  have  made  some  error  in  my  calciilafcions 
to-day  that  I  avoided  the  other  time ;  some- 
thing very  small  it  may  have  been — ^must 
have  been,  in  fact — because  I  went  throng 
all  the  work  twice  and  I  couldn't  find  it 
Or  there  may  have  been  something  in  my 
own  state  of  mind  or  health — ^in  default  of 
a  better  term,  shall  we  say  some  psydiic 
condition  ? — which  was  present  thr»e  days 
ago  and  absent  to-day.  I  am  working  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  yet,  you  understand ; 
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bat  I  snail  go  on  trying.  I  have  suoceeded 
once,  so  I  shall  succeed  again.  And  it's 
worth  a  bit  of  hard  work." 

"  What  wonld  you  say  if  I  told  you  where 
the  error  was  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Say?  I'd  bless  you.  But  you  can't. 
You  don't  understand  my  work." 

"  Granted.  But  I  can  put  my  finger  on 
your  error.  It  is  merely  uiis — you  left  out 
the  unknown  quantity." 

He  gave  me  a  quick  look.  "Perhaps," 
he  said.  '*  But  that's  what  I  intended  to 
convey  by  the  term  *  psychic  condition.' 
It's  quite  an  unknown  quantity  as  yet. 
We  will  call  it  the  personal  equation,  if 
you  like  the  term  better." 
'*  Suppose  we  call  it  opium  ?  "  I  said. 
He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ;  but  I 
saw  by  his  quick  frown,  and  the  absence  of 
any  rarprise,  that  I  had  not  suggested  a  new 
idea  to  huQ. 

"  Is  that  what  you  really  think  ? "  he 
asked  at  length,  as  he  reached  for  the  pile  of 
manuscript  which  he  had  called  a  biography. 
«  Yes,'^  I  said. 

For  in  spite  of  what  he  had  told  me  about 
knowing  MoUy's  words  before  they  were 
spoken,  and  in  spite  of  coincidences  that 
were  curious,  I  believed  now  that  his  vision 
of  the  Fourth  Dimension  waa  nothing  but 
an  opium  dream. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  as  he  threw  the  closely 
written  sheets  on  to  my  knees,  "  how  do  you 
explain  this  ?  " 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  A    narrative    of    the    life    of    Manoel 
D'Albuquerque,  from  a  date  fifteen  years  ago 
to  nearly  the  present  time.     It  is  written  by 
me,  and  yet  I  give  you  my  word  that  from 
that  day  in  Paris  till  now  I  have  had  no 
news  of  him.    I  have  never  spoken  his  name 
to  anyone  tiU  I  told   it  to  you  the  other 
night,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  spoken. 
Even  Molly  did  not  mention  him  yesterday." 
**  iTien,"  I  said,  "  this  narrative  is  purely 
imaginary." 
"  It  is  fact." 
Ah  !  if  you  could  prove  that !  " 
WTiy    not  ?     A    man    does    not    walk 
through   life  without  leaving   tracks.     We 
can  hunt  up  those  tracks,  if  necessary.     Bat 
it  won't  be  necessary,  because  you  can  fur- 
nish the  proof." 
"I  ?  "  I  asked  in  astonishment.   "  How?" 
**  Read  what  I  have  written,  and  see.     I 
have  left  the  last  half -page  blank  for  you  to 
fill  in  what  you  like.     I  told  you  I  should 
want  you  to  write  a  tailpiece  for  me.     No, 
doH*t  read  it  here.    It's  long,  and  I  want  to 
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do  some  more  work  before  I  go  to  bed. 
Take  it  to  your  rooms.  I  will  come  for  it  in 
the  morning.  Good-night,  and  try,  if  you 
can,  not  to  be  so  confoundedly  sceptical. 
You  physiologists  are  all  tarred  with  the 
brush  of  unbelief ;  and,  if  you  will  take  an 
older  man's  word  for  it,  it's  a  brush  that 
leaves  a  nasty  smudge.     Good-night." 

He  opened  the  door  and  waited  for  me  to 
go.  He  was  out  of  temper,  and  I  fancied 
that  it  was  my  suggestion  about  the  unknown 
quantity  that  had  annoved  him.  I  should 
have  liked  to  stay,  but  he  was  a  Don  and  I 
was  an  undergraduate,  so  I  had  to  accept  my 
dismissal. 

His  manuscript  kept  me  awake  half  the 
night.  I  read  it  and  re-read  it,  and  mar- 
velled at  its  power.  It  realised  more  com- 
pletely than  anything  I  had  ever  read  the 
Aristotelian  definition  of  tragedy — pity  and 
terror ;  but  the  terror,  the  horror,  ratiier — 
oame  first,  and  the  pity  only  towards  the 
end.  It  told  of  the  ^adual  moral  d^enera- 
tion  of  a  brilliant  man,  and  then  of  his 
material  ruin.  Step  by  step  his  career  was 
traced,  each  step  a  little  lower  than  the  one 
before.  But  there  was  nothing  artificial  in 
the  tale,  nothing  forced,  no  development 
that  did  not  arise  naturally  from  all  that  had 
preceded  it ;  the  man  seemed  to  be  driven 
steadily  downwards  by  a  Nemesis  that  he 
could  not  fight.  Each  step  in  the  descent 
was  forced  upon  him  irresistibly,  inevitably ; 
and  yet — ^and  in  this  was  the  greatest  horror 
— one  knew  that  it  was  all  his  own  fault.  A 
Nemesis  pursued  him,  indeed  ;  but  it  was  the 
Nemesis  of  his  own  actions.  He  was  loaded 
with  a  chain  of  his  own  forging. 

If  it  was  fact,  it  was  terrible.  If  it  was 
fiction,  it  was  hardly  less  terrible.  For  it 
was  plain  to  see  how  Merrick  had  hated 
the  man. 

His  fall  was  described  with  a  skill  that 
amounted  to  genius  ;  but  for  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  tale  it  was  an  uncanny 
genius,  cold  and  cruel  in  its  vindictiveness. 
Towards  the  end,  the  writer's  mood  seemed 
to  have  changed  ;  the  pity  of  what  he  wrote 
seemed  to  take  hold  of  him  and  to  make  him 
forget  his  hate.  The  last  scene  but  one, 
a  scene  in  a  county  lunatic  asylum,  was 
written  with  a  compelling  simplicity  and 
with  a  wonderful  tenderness.  It  was  the 
deathbed  of  an  unknown,  unnamed  pauper 
— the  man  who  had  once  been  Manoel 
D'Albuquerque. 

Had  the  story  ended  there,  I  might  have 
believed  that  it  was  true,  that  in  some 
strange  way  Merrick  had  really  seen   the 
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things  which  he  wrote.  But  there  was  one 
page  more,  a  picture  of  the  dissecting-room 
in  which  I  had  been  working  ;  and  from  this 
I  knew  that  all  the  rest  was  false.  Here, 
where  Mem'ck  expected  me  to  prove  him 
right,  I  proved  him  wrong.  I  wrote  three 
sentences  in  the  blank  space  he  had  left 
for  me ;  and  the  story,  horrible  before, 
became,  by  the  addition,  merely  fantastic. 

Next  day  he  came  to  my  rooms  imme- 
diately after  Hall,  and  before  I  could  speak, 
demanded  my  congratulations. 

'*  We  are  to  be  married  in  the  summer 
Vac.,"  he  said,  and  his  fape  was  radiant  with 
happiness. 

"  I  am  glad,"  I  said  simply,  "  because  now 
I  know  that  you  will  be  safe.  You  were  on  a 
dangerous  road,  you  know.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  have  written  that  postscript  you  wanted." 

I  expected  him  to  be  eager  to  see  what  I 
had  written.  Instead,  he  looked  uncomfort- 
able. He  opened  the  manuscript  and  read 
my  three  sentences  aloud. 


"  You  are  wrong.  As  this  is  Vacalm 
time^  tfiere  are  no  bodies  in  the  rooms  at  HI. 
I  have  he^n  dissecting  a  monkey y 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked,  as  he  folded  the  paw 
up  and  seemed  disinclined  to  speak. 

"It  is  very  queer,"  he  said.  "I  ion't 
understand  it.  MoUy  told  me  this  m<mng 
that  the  man  is  alive  and  living  in  Paris 
now  with  his  wife  and  three  children.  And 
yet  I  felt  so  sure  that  I  knew.  I  wonder  if 
you  are  right,  and  if  the  road  to  the  Fourth 
Dimension  does  lie  only  down  the  path  of 
drugs.  WeU,  I  have  sworn  to  treid  that 
path  no  more.  So,  if  you  are  right,  I  shall 
not  see  it  again." 

"  Will  that  matter,"  I  asked,  "  since  it 
showed  you  what  was  false  ?  " 

"  Not  all  false ! "  he  exclaimed  with  a 
sudden  emphasis.  '*  No,  by  Heaven,  not  all  I 
For  it  told  me  that  I  should  meet  MoUj 
again  and  be  happy.  I  have  met  her,  and 
we  shall  be  happy ;  for  there  are  fifte«i  years 
of  misery  to  be  blotted  out." 


AT    SUNSET    TIME. 

A  CROSS  the  uplands  all  day  Ions: 
^^        The  wind's  wild  song 
Wails  like  the  spirits  of  the  lost. 

In  pine  trees  tossed. 
Rest  follows  storm.     Day  has  Its  crown. 
At  sunset  time  the  wind  goes  down. 

The  wind  shrieks  out  the  livelong  day 

Across  the  bay; 
With  tears  the  women  watch  from  far 

Ships  on  the  bar. 
Joy  follows  tears.    Day  has  Its  crown. 
At  sunset  time  the  wind  goes  down. 

Pain's  tossing  winds  sweep  wailing  by. 

Make  dark  our  sky; 
On  Life's  rough  waves,  like  ships  at  sea 

We  seem  to  be. 
Peace  follows  strife.     Life  has  its  crown. 
At  sunset  time  the  wind  goes  down. 


L.  Q.  MOBERLY. 


BY     J!iKJNi<.»i      i±lUJVlfSUJN      BJiTUW.- 


II.— ARCHERY  AND   "FREEZING." 


THE  modem  bunting-gun  is  an  irre- 
sistible weapon  of  wholesale  murder, 
and  is  just  as  deadly  no  matter  who 
pulls  the  trigger.  It  spreads  terror  as  well 
as  death  bj  it^  loud  discharge,  and  it  leaves 
httle  clue  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the 
shot.  It«  deadly  range  is  bo  fearfully  great 
as  to  put  all  game  at  the  mercy  of  the 
clumsiest  tyro.  Woodcraft,  the  oldest  of  all 
sciences  and  one  of  the  best,  has  steadily 
declined  since  the  coming  of  the  gun,  and  it 
is  entirely  dne  to  this  same  unbridled  power 
that  we  have  lost  so  many  of  our  fine  game 
animals. 

The  bow  is  a  far  lees  destructive  weapon, 
and  to  succeed  at  all  in  the  cba3e  the  bowman 
EDuat  be  a  double-read  forester.  The  bow 
is  silent,  and  it  sends  the  arrow  with  exactly 
the  same  power  that  the  bowman's  arm  puto 
into  it — no  more,  no  less — so  it  is  really  his 
own  power  that  speeds  the  arrow.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  which  hunter  has  the  right 
to  tlie  game  or  is  responsible  for  the  shot 
when  the  arrow  is  there  to  tell.  The  gun 
stands  for  Uttle  skill,  irresistible  force 
supplied  frotn  an  outside  source,  over- 
whelming, unfair  odds,  and  sure  death  to  the 
victim.  The  bow,  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
for  all  that  is  clever  and  Sne  in  woodcraft ; 
so,  no  guns  or  firearms  of  any  kind  are 
allowed  in  our  boy  Indian  camp. 

The  Indian's  bow  was  short,  because, 
though  less  efficient,  it  was  easier  to  carry 
than  a  long  one.  Yet  it  did  sot  lack  power. 
It  is  said  that  the  arrow-bead  sometimes 
appeared  on  the  far  side  of  the  buffalo  it 
was  fired  into,  and  there  is  a  traditiDu  that 
Wah-ma-tAh,  a  Sioux  chief,  ouce  shot  his 
arrow  through  a  cow  buffalo  and  killed  her 
calf  that  was  running  at  the  other  side. 

But  the  long  bow  is  more  effective  than 


the  short  one.  The  old  English  bowmen, 
the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen,  always  shot 
with  the  long  bow. 

The  finest  bows  and  arrows  are  those  made 
by  the  professional  makers,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  each  boy  should  not  make 
his  own. 

According  to  several  authorities,  the  best 
bow -woods  are  mulberry,  osage  -  orange, 
sassafras,  Southern  cedar,  black  locust,  apple, 
black  walnut,  slippery  elm,  iron -wood, 
mountain  ash,  hickory,  California  yew  and 
hemlock. 

Take  a  perfectly  sound,  straight,  well- 
seasoned  stick  five  or  six  feet  long  (your 
bow  should  be  about  as  long  us  yourself) ; 
mark  off  a  five-inch  space  in  the  middle  for 
the  handle  ;  leave  this  round  and  a  fuD  inch 
thick ;  shave  down  the  rest,  flat  ou  one  side 
for  the  front  and  round  on  the  other  for  the 
back,  until  it  is  about  one  inch  wide  and 
three-quartfrs  of  an  inch  thick  next  the 
liandle,  tapering  to  about  one-half  that  at 
the  ends,  which  are  then  "  nocked,"  nicked, 
or  notched  as  shown  (Fig.  I.).  These  notches 
are  for  the  string  which  is  to  be  put  on 
presently.  Draw  the  bow  now,  flat  side  out, 
not  more  than  the  proper  distance,  and  not« 
carefully  which  end  bends  the  most ;  then 
shave  down  the  other  side  until  it  bends 
evenly.  The  middle  scarcely  bends  at  all. 
The  perfect  shape  when  bent  is  shown  in 
Fig.  XII,  Trim  the  bow  down  to  your 
strength  and  finish  smoothly  witli  sandpaper 
and  glass.  It  shonld  be  straight  when  un- 
strung, and  unstrung  when  not  in  use. 
Curved  bows  are  weak  affaire.  The  bow 
for  our  boy  should  require  a  power  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  (shown  on  a  spring 
balance)  to  draw  the  string  twenty-three 
inches  from  the  bow  ;  not  more.  The  best 
string  is  of  hemp  or  linen ;  it  should  be 
about  five  inches  from  the  middle  of  the  bow 
when  strung  (Fig.  II,),    The  notches  for  tiie 
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string  should  be  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the 
string.  If  you  have  not  a  bought  string, 
make  one  of  strong,  unbleached  linen  thread 
twisted  together.  At  one  end  the  string, 
which  is  heaviest  at  the  ends,  should  be  fast- 
knotted  to  the  bow  notch  (Fig.  V.)  ;  at  the 
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other  it  should  have  a  loop  as  shown  in 
Fig.  IV.  In  the  middle  it  should  be  lashed 
with  fine  silk  and  wax  for  five  inches,  and 
the  exact  place  marked  where  the  arrow 
fits  it. 

The  arrow  is  more  important  than  the 
bow.     Anyone  can  make  a  bow  ;   few  can 


make  an  arrow,  for,  as  a  Seminole  Indian 
expressed  it  to  Maurice  Thompson :  "Anj 
stick  do  for  bow  ;  good  arrow  much  heap 
work,  ugh  ! "  Hiawatha  went  all  the  way  to 
Dakota  to  see  the  famous  arrow-maker.  In 
England,  when  the  bow  was  the  gun  of  die 


AT  ONB   RND  KNOT  THE  STRING,   AND  AT  THB 
OTHER  HAVE  A  LOOP. 

country,  the  bow-maker  was  called  a 
"  bowyer,"  and  the  arrow-maker  a  "  fletcher" 
(from  the  Norman  fleche^  an  arrow).  So, 
when  men  began  to  use  surnames,  those  who 
excelled  in  arrow-making  were  proud  to  be 
called  the  "  Fletchers  "  ;  but  to  make  a  good 
bow  was  not  a  notable  achievement,  hence 
few  took  "  Bowyer  "  as  their  name. 

The  first  thing  about  an  arrow  is  that  it 
must  be  perfectly  straight.  "  Straight  as 
an  arrow  "  refers  to  the  arrow  itself,  not  to 
its  flight ;  that  is  always  curved. 

The  Indians  made  arrows  of  reeds  and  of 
straight  shoots  of  viburnum  or  arrow-wood, 
and  of  elder ;  but  we  make  better  arrows  oat 
of  the  solid  heart-wood  of  hard  pine  for 
target  use,  and  of  hickory  or  ash  for  hunting. 
The  arrow  should  be  twenty-five  inches  long, 
round,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  have  three  feathers  set,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  VI.,  about  an  inch  from  the  notch.  The 
feather  B,  that  stands  out  at  right  angles  to 
notch  A,  should  always  •  be  away  from  the 
bow  in  shooting.  This  is  called  the  cock- 
feather,  and  it  is  usually  marked  or  coloured 
in  some  way  to  be  quickly  distingnishecl. 

Turkey  and  goose  wing-feathers  aie  the 
best  that  grow  in  our  country  for  arrow- 
feathers.  The  Indians  mostly  use  turkey. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  strip 
of  the  mid-rib  on  which  is  the 
vane  of  the  feather ;  make 
three  pieces,  each  two  to  three 
inches  long.  White  men  glue 
these  on  to  the  arrow.  The 
Indians  leave  the  mid-rib  pro- 
jecting at  each  end,  and  by 
these  lash  the  feathers  without 
gluing.  The  lashed  feathers 
stand  the  weather  better  than 
those  glued,  but  do  not  fly  so  well.  The 
Indians  use  sharp  flint  arrow-heads  for  war 
and  for  big  game,  but  for  birds  and  small 
game  they  make  arrow-heads  with  a  knob  of 
hard-wood  or  the  knuckle-bone  of  some 
small  animal.    The  best  arrow-heads  for  our 
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purpose  are  like  the  ferrnle  of  an  ambrella- 
top ;  they  receive  the  end  of  the  shaft  into 
them  and  keep  it  from  splitting. 

One  of  the  best  arrows  I  ever  shot  with 
was  twenty-efeht  inches  long,  five-sixteentha 
of  an  incD  thick,  had  a  fenule  head,  and 
veiT  small  feathers. 

The  fini^ng  touch  of  an  arrow  is 
"painting"  it.  This  is  done  for  several 
porpoees — first,  to  preserve  it  from  damp, 
which  wonM  twist  tne  arrow  and  soften  the 
glue  that  holds  the  feathers ;  second,  each 
hunter  paints  all  hia  arrows  with  his  mark, 
so  as  to  know  them ;  third,  they  are  thus 
made  bright>-colonFed  to  help  in  finding 
them  when  lost.  Some  sample  arrows  are 
shown  in  Fig.  VIII. 

A  is  my  far-fiyin^  st«el-pointed  bobtail, 
already  spoken  of.  B  is  another  very  good 
arrow  with  a  horn  point.  This  went  even 
hetter  than  A  if  there  were  no  wiiid.  C  is 
an  Omaha  war  and  deer  arrow.  Both  head 
and  feathers  are  lathed  on  with  sinew. 
The  long  tufts  of  down  left  on  the  feathera 
are  to  help  in  finding  it  ^ain,  as  they  are 
sDow-wbite  and  wave  in  the  breeze.  The 
grooves  on  the  shaft  are  to  make  the 
victim  bleed  more  fi'ecly  and  he  more 
easily  tracked.  D  is  another  Omaha  arrow 
with  a  peculiar  owner 'a  mark  of  rings 
carved  in  the  middle.  E  is  a  bone-headed 
bird-shaft  made  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Mackenzie  River.  F  is  a  war-arrow  made 
for  Mrs.  Seton  by  Geronimo,  the  famous 
Apache  chief.  It«  shaft  is  three  jointa  of 
a  straight  cane.  The  tip  is  of  hard  wood, 
and  on  that  is  a  fine  quartz  point ;  all  being 
lashed  together  with  sinew. 

There  are  four  other  things  required  by 
oar  archer — a  smooth,  hard  arm-guard,  or 


Some  archers  can  shoot  with  the  wrist  hent 
so  as  to  need  no  guard.  The  three  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  also  need  protection. 
An  old  leather  glove,  with  thumb  and  little 
finger  cut  away,  will  do  very  well  for  this, 
though  Uie  ready-made  tijw  at  the  archery 


T^jfflft^T^^^ 


bracer,  usually  of  hard  leather.  The  Indians 
who  use  one  make  it  of  wood,  grass,  or  raw- 
hide. In  photographs  of  famous  Indians 
you  may  oft«n  see  this  on  the  left  wrist,  and 
will  remember  that  it  was  there  as  a  pro- 
tection from   the    blow  of    the    bow-cord. 


stores  ^ra  more  convenient.  Some  archers 
who  practise  all  their  lives  cau  shoot  without 
protecting  the  fingers. 

The  bow-case  and  quiver  are  important. 
Any  kind  of  a  cover  that  will  keep  them 
from  the  rain  and  hang  on  your  back  will  do, 
bub  there  are  many  litde  things  that  help  to 
make  them  handy.  When  the  cover  is  off, 
the  arrows  should  project  three  or  four 
inches,  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  drawn 
ont.  The  Indians  often  carried  very  beautiful 
quivers  of  buckskin  ornamented  with  quills 
and  beads. 

One  day  out  West  I  saw  an  Omaha  brave 
with  a  iKiH-case  and  quiver  covered  with  very 
odd  material  —  a  piece  of 
common  red  and  white  cotton 
print.  When  allowed  to  ex- 
amine it,  I  felt  some  other 
material  underneath  the  print. 
After  a  little  dickering  he 
sold  me  how,  arrows,  quiver 
and  all  for  a  couple  of  dollars. 
I  then  ripped  open  the  print 
and  found  my  first  suspicions 
«>  confirmed  ;  for  underneath, 
the  quiver  was  of  buckskin, 
beautifully  embroidered  with 
red  feathers  and  porcupine  quills  of  deep 
red  and  turquoise  blue(Fig.  IX.).  The  Indian 
was  as  much  puzzled  by  my  preference  for 
the  qnill-work  as  I  was  by  his  for  the  cotton- 
print. 

The  standard  target,  for  men,  is  four  feet 
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acroBB,  with  a  nine-inch  bullBeye,  and  around 
that  four  rings,  each  four  and  three-quflrter 
inches  wide.  The  ballseye  counta  nine,  the 
other  rings  seven,  five,  three,  one.  The 
bought  tai^ets  are  made  of  straw,  but  a  good 
target  mar  be  made  of  a  box  filled  with  sods, 
or  a  bank  covered  with  sacking,  on  which 
are  painted  the  usual  rings. 

Now  comes  the  most  important  point  of 

all — how  to  shoot.    There  are  several  ways 

of  holding  an  arrow,  hut  only  one  good  one. 

Most  boys  know  the  ordinary  finger  and 

thumb  pinch,  or  grip.    This  is  all  very  well 

for  a  toy  bow,  but  a  hunter's  bow  cannot  be 

drawn  that  way.   No  one  has  strength  enoi^h 

in  his  fingers  for  it.     The  true  archer's  grip 

of  the  arrow  is  shown  in   Fig.   X,     The 

thumb  and  little  finger 

have   nothing   to  do 

with  it. 

As  in  golf  and  all 
such  thmgB,  there  is 
a  right "  form."  Ton 
attend  to  your  end  of 
the  arrow's  flight,  and 
the  other  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Stand    perfectly 

straight.     Plant  your 

feet  with  the  centres 

of   the   two   heels  in 

line  with   the   target 

(F^.XI.).   Grasp  the 

bow   in    the    middle 

with   the   left  hand, 

and  place  the  arrow 

on  the  string  at  the 

left  side  of  the  bow. 

Tim  OMAHA'S  Bow-cABK   Hold  thc  bow  plumb, 

ABD  guivBB.  and  draw  as  above  till 

the  notch  of  the  arrow 

is  right  under  your  eye,  and  the  head  of  the 

arrow  back  to  the  bow.   The  right  elbow  must 

beiuthesameline  with  the  arrow  (Fig.  XII.). 

Let  go  the  arrow  by  straightening  the  fingers 

a  little,  turning  the  hand  outward  at  the 

bottom    and    drawing    it    back  one    inch. 

Always  do  this  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 

your  shooting  will  be  even.     Your  left  hand 

should  not  move  a  hair's  breadth  until  the 

arrow  strikes  the  tai^et. 

To  b^in  shooting,  put  the  tai^et  very 
near,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards ;  bat  the 
proper  shooting  distance,  when  the  archer  is 
m  good  praclace,  is  fifty  yards  for  a  four- 
foot  tar^t  and  forty  yaxds  for  a  three-foot 
target.  A  good  shot,  shooting  twelve  anpws 
at  this,  shoiild  score  fifty.  When  the  archer 
has  done  it  three  times  in  succession — that 


is,  scored  150  in  thirty-six  shots — it  coDnte 
coup.  For  grand  coup  he  should  score  225 
with  thirty-six  successive  shots. 

Long  distance,  or  far  shooting,  is  another 
test.  To  send  an  arrow  150  yards  coimte 
coup ;  200  yards 
counts  grand  coup 
(FV.Vlf). 

The  Indians  gener- 
ally used  their  bows 
at  short  range,  so  that 
it  was  easy  to  hit  the 
mark.  Rapid  firing 
was  important.  In 
their  arcnery  competi- 
tions, therefore,  the 
prize  was  given  to  the 
one  who  oonld  have 
the  most  arrows  in 
the  air  at  once.  Their 
record,  according  to 
Catlin,  was  eight. 
We  reckon  coup  when 
we  can  have  five  in 
the  air,  and  grand 
coup  for  seven. 

The  most  exciting 
archery  game  that  I 
ever  jdayed  is  hunting    positioh  » 
the  burlap  deer. 

Make  a  deer  of  telegraph  wire  and  excelsior, 
cased  in  common  burlap.  No  wood  is  nwd, 
as  that  breaks  the  arrows.  A  laice  while 
spot  is  painted  on  each  side  of  the  aeer,  and 
in  this,  on  each  shoulder,  a  black  spot,  (he 
rest  being  left  burlap  colour  (Fig.  XIIl,)- 
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It  takes  three  boys  to  play  the  game.  One, 
called  "the  deer-boy,"  wears  a  rod  coat  or 
shirt ;  the  rest  have  their  bowa  and  a  given 
namber  of  arrows  each.  The  deer-boy  is 
allowed  one  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the 
coantry,  to  hide  the  deer.  When  he  conies 
back  into  view  and  shouts  "Ready,"  the 
hunting  b^ina  for  the  other  two.  The  first 
one  to  see  tne  deer  counts  ten,  but  he  must 
shoot  from  that  place.  If  he  misses,  the 
other  walks  up  five  paces  nearer,  or  aside  if 
he  likes,  and  has  a  shot.  If  the  second 
misses,  the  first  goes  five  paces  from  the 
second's  standpoint,  and  shoots ;  and  so  on 
until  all  arrows  are  gone  or  until  the  deer  is 
shot  in  the  heart — that  is,  tlie  black  spot — 
which  connte  ten  points.  A  shot  in  the 
■^te  spot — a  "  body  wound  " — counts  five  ; 
a  shot  in  the  burlap  is  a  "scratch,"  and 
coDDte  one.     After  once  the  deer  is  hit,  all 


the  shooting  must  be  done  from  the  spot 
whence  that  shot  was  fired.  If  at  the  finish 
the  deer  is  only  "  scratched,"  the  deer-boy 
counts  twenty-five. 

The  rules  are  usually  changed  to  suit 
different  kinds  of  country,  and  there  is  no 
end  to  the  amusement  that  the  hunt  may 
provide.  It  is  the  sort  of  sport  which  wide- 
awake boys  will  enjoy  thoroughly  day  aft«r 
day. 

I  once  made  a  burlap  deer  stuffed  with 
hay,  but  the  arrows  went  right  through  and 
out  ^;ain.  Of  course,  an  arrow  that  does 
not  stick  does  not  count,  and  to  prevent 
them  passing  through  we  padded  the  deer's 
sides  with  papers.  The  Sunday  issue  of  a 
large  newspaper  covered  one  side  under  the 
heart  mark  ;  but  the  shafts  bounded  off  this 
as  though  it  had  been  armour,  and  gave  a 
very  good  idea  of  how  tough  a  Sunday  paper 
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can  be,  and  also  eliowed,  I  suppose,  that 
after  all,  oewspapur  protection  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  have. 

There  is  no  more  danger  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form  of  taiget-shooting  if  tiie 
deer-boy  weam  red  and  always  comes  ont 
into  plain  sight  of  the  Bhootera.  The  deer 
should  never  be  put  on  a  high  or  rocky  place, 
and  is  all  the  better  if  kept  short-legged  and 
hidden  low,  for  then  the  shootera  see  what  is 
beyond.  If  a  bowman  shoots  at  something 
other  than  the  deer,  he  is  fined  fifty  points. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  assure  the  mother 
that  this  pursuit  of  a  dummy,  so  far  from 
developing  tiie  boy's  hunting  instinct,  is 
invariably  found  to  work  the  other  way. 
GxperieDce  shows  that,  like  the  rag  raisin 
given  to  the  weanling,  it  furnishes  a  harmless 
vent  for  a  natural  craving  and  at  length 
ends  all  wish  for  the  real  thing. 


"Febbzino." 
Freezing   seems   a   good   subject  for  the 

winter,  only  I  do  not  mean  that  kind  of 
freeze.  I  mean  the  kind  that  Molly  Cotton- 
tail taught  Bag  to  do ;  the  kind  you  must 
team  to  do  if  you  wish  to  see  much  of  the 
wild  animals  about  your  home.  "  Freezing  " 
is  standing  perfectly  still,  as  still  as  though 
frozen — ^becanse,  when  the  wind  prevents 
them  from  smelling,  it  is  movement  more 
than  anything  else  that  betrays  the  animals 
to  each  other. 

If  you  see  or  hear  something  in  the  woods, 
remam  perfectly  still,  and  you  will  learn  far 
more  than  if  you  went  blundering  forward 
to  find  out. 

Nearly  all  animals  practise  "freezing"  to 
an  extent  that  wiU  surprise  you  when  you 
come  to  look  for  it.  If  you  wish  to  ace  a 
good  example  at  home,  drag  something  that 
looks  like  a  mouse  at  the  end  of  a  string,  and 
watch  the  cat.  In  a  moment  she  will  turn 
rigid  while  she  takes  her  observation. 
Another  case,  even  more  remarkable,  is  that 
which  produced  the  pointer  and  setter  dogs. 
A  clever  sportsman  observed  that  certain 
dogs  "froze"  for  an  unusually  long  time 
when  they  discovered  their  prey,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this,  he  selected  those  that 
paused  longest,  and  from  them  laised  a 
breed  which  "  froze "  or  "  pointed  "  until 
they  were  told  to  go  on  and  put  the 
game  up. 

¥ou  nave  often  heard  a  tree  fn^  croaking 
in  some  smalt  tree,  and  have  gone  there  ex- 
pecting to  had  him,  and  though  you  knew 


j'uat  about  where  to  look,  you  could  not  find 
him,  no  matter  how  you  searched.  The 
reason  was  that  he  knew  how  to  "frerae." 
As  soon  as  he  saw  or  heard  you  coming,  he 
ceased  blowing  out  his  throat  and  croaking ; 
then,  lying  flat  on  the  bark  that  he  is  so  like 
in  colour,  he  defied  yon  to  find  him. 

Another  good  example  that  I  have  often 
seen  is  offered  by  the  common  bittern. 
When  he  finds  himself  cornered  in  the 
marsh,  he  stands  as  straight  and  still  as 
a  post.  His  striped  brown  featiiers  help 
him  to  look  like  a  bunch  of  diy  reeds,  and 
there  he  stays  till  the  danger  is  past,  or  till 
he  is  sure  be  cannot  escape  by  that  trick. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  cases  of 
"  freezing  "  I  ever  saw  was  given  me  by  my 
own  plough-oxen  in  Manitol»  some  years  ago. 
They  were  turned  out  at  noon  each  day  to 
graze  for  two  hours  iu  a  roogh,  tsrishy 
pasture  field.  I  soon  found  that  they  wonW 
hide  in  the  thickest  hushes  as  soon  as  they 
saw  me  coming,  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  cause  much  loss  of  time  before 
tliey  could  he  found  and  brought  back  to 
work.  They  became  so  clever  at  hiding  that 
I  put  a  bell  on  the  leader,  and  for  a  few  day* 
this  worked  well.  He  would  hide  as  usnal, 
but  either  hia  jaws  or  the  turning  of  hit 
head  would  cause  a  little  "  tang  "  from  the 
bell,  which  led  me  to  his  hiding-place.  Bnt 
in  a  few  days  he  learned  how  lo  keep  th» 
bell  quiet.    The  old  fellow,  on  seeing  me 


afar,  or  probably  guessing  that  I  wonld  aood 
come,  would  lie  down  in  a  thick  place  and 
lay  his  head  fiat  down,  like  a  young  deer: 
thus  the  bell  was  underneath  and  silent.  I 
n'alked  several  hours  one  day  before  I  found 
him,  and  then  the  discovery  was  due  to  iu 
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shining  honis,  which  stood  up  through  low 
bushes. 

But  one  day,  when  I  went  after  the  oxen, 
I  neither  saw  nor  heard  them.  I  walked 
about  in  the  paetuie,  which  was  a  good  many 
acns ;   went  into  all  the  likely  Wishes,  and 


climbed  a  tree  to  look  for  those  gleaming 
white  homs.  But  no,  nothing  was  in  Might. 
I  had  searched  here  and  there  for  two  hoars, 
and  was  standing  on  a  high  stump  looking 
again,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that  tJiey 
most  be  hiding  aomewhere  near ;  the  red  03 
was  probably  watching  me  closely,  and  care- 
fully holding  the  bell  nnden  So  I  let  off  an 
awful  yell :  "  Get  up  out  of  this,  you  red 
rascal !  Hi — hi — hi  1 " — and  instantly  in  a 
thicket  close  to  me  there  was  a  great  nproar, 
and  oat  dashed  my  two  truant  oxen.  They 
had  been  hiding  and  watching  me,  and  now, 
as  I  hoped,  they  supposed  that  they  were  dis- 
covered, the  game  was  np,  and  off  they  ran. 
From  this  time  I  was  careful  to  keep  my 
over-cunning  helpers  each  at  the  end  of  a 
loiffi  rope  when  they  gi-azed. 

One  day,  as  I  went  through  the  woods,  I 
came  on  a  deer  ;  he  was  walking  about  sixty 
yards  away,  but  he  saw  me  just  as  I  saw  him. 
At  the  same  moment  we  both  "  froze  "  and 
stood  gazing,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to 
make  the  first  move. 

I  waited  three  or  four  minutes  at  least, 
bnl  he  did  not  stir.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
to  time  him.  I  very  slowly  shd  my  hand  np 
to  my  watch,  and  then  stood  as  before,  the 
deer  still  watching  me.  One  minute — two 
minates — five  minutes  went  by,  and  still  the 
deer  did  not  move.  I  began  to  wonder  if  I 
had  not  made  a  mistake,  after  all,  and  watched 
a  stump  that  had  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
deer.     Then  I   thought:   "No,  I  saw  him 


walk  there."  Six  minutes— eight  niinutoa — ' 
ten  minutes  passed,  and  still  the  deer  stood. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  I  said  to  myself ; 
"no  deer  would  stand  like  that  for  ten 
minutes.  And  yet  there  he  is.  He  was 
plainly  a  deer  when  he  went  there."  I 
waited  another  minnte ;  still  no  move. 
"  I'll  give  him  five  minutes  more,  and  if 
there  is  no  move,  then'  I  shall  know  I  have 
been  fooled  by  a  stump."  Eleven  and  a 
half  minutes,  not  counting  the  time  before 
my  watch  was  ont,  and  there  was  a  change, 
for  it  was  a  deer  that  had  been  so  intently 
watching  me  all  the  time  ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  he  now  decided  that  he  had  been  fooled 
by  a  stump.  He  shifted  his  pose,  turned  to 
graze,  and  I  had  won  the  game  of  "  freeze." 
1  brought  my  camera  slowly  up  and  snapped 
it,  but  the  light  was  too  poor  to  get  a 
picture."  The  deer  now  saw  me  move,  and 
he  bounded  away.  * 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  carry  a 
rifie  instead  of  a  camera,  I  was  passing 
through  a  thick  swamp  in  the  Upper 
Assiniboin,  looking  for  something  for  dinner. 
As  I  came  out  on  a  glade,  I  beard  the  "  Quit, 
quit,  quit!  "  of  an  old  partridge,  warning  her 
young  ones  to  hide.  I  heard  a  numl^  of 
"  whirrs,"  for  the  young  were  now  well 
grown,  and  I  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
flying  birds.  All  went  from  sight  except 
one,  the  old  one.  She  stood  on  a  fallen  log 
and  uttered  once  or  twice  the  warning  note  ; 
then  all  was  still. 

The  young  did  not  need  the  mother  now, 
and  I  did ;  so  I  raised  my  rifle  and  fired 
without  any  effect.  Then  I  sent  another 
ball  whirring  over  her  head,  and  the  only 
result  was  to  convince  myself  that  I  had 
been  firing  at  an  old  knot.  At  the  same 
time,  I  heard  the  warning  that  an  old 
partridge  ntters  to  her  brood  when  she 
means :  "  Hurry  up  now ;  I  can't  keep  this 
up  much  longer." 

I  walked  np  within  fifteen  yards  of  this 
deceptive  knot  that  I  had  fired  at  twice, 
and  not  until  then  did  the  mother  partridge 
cease  playing  her  perilous  game  of  "  freeze," 
and  dash  away  m  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  taken  by  the  yonng  ones.  She 
had  simply  played  the  old  game,  and  done 
it  so  well  aa  to  mislead  me.  It  was 
dangerous  play,  but  my  hasty  shooting  had 
been  her  safety. 

There  is  another  way  of  "  freezing "  that 
hunters  often  turn  to  account.  The  last 
time  I  tried  this  was  a  few  years  ^o,  when 
I  lived  in  France.  I  was  walking  with  a 
friend  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest  of 
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Fontainebleau,  and  we  came  to  a  wide,  open 

Slain,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  two  red 
eer  feeding.  They  are  very  shy,  and 
would  have  run  had  they  seen  us,  but  we 
were  in  cover. 

I  said  to  my  friend  :  "  Do  you  want  to  see 
me  walk  up  within  one  hundred  feet  of  those 
deer  ?  " 

He  replied :  "  Yes,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  see  you,  for  it  is  not  possible." 

"You  stay  here,"  said  I,  "and  you  will 
see  me  do  it.  They  will  not  run  tiU  I  get 
within  one  hundred  feet.  I  will  then  shake 
my  handkerchief,  and  they  will  go,  but  not 
till  then." 

I  left  my  friend  in  the  bushes  and  set 
out.  As  long  as  the  deer's  heads  were 
down  grazing,  I  ran  towards  them,  keeping 
very  low,  but  particularly  watching  for  their 
heads  to  go  up,  for  a  grazing  deer  raises  his 
head  and  looks  around  for  enemies  every  few 
bites.    WhQe  their  heads  were  up,  I  remained 

rjrf ectly  still ;  no  matter  wnat  position 
chanced  to  be  in,  I  kept  that  pose  like  a 
statue.  The  deer  no  doubt  saw  me,  for  I 
was  standing  up  most  of  the  time ;  but  as 
they  did  not  see  me  move,  they  concluded 
it  was  all  right  and  went  on  grazing.  Then 
I  closed  in  as  before,  stopping  when  the 
heads  were  up.  Each  time  I  got  nearer  and 
became  more  cautious,  keeping  closer  to  the 
ground.  But  at  last  I  waa  within  seventy- 
five  feet  of  them.  I  could  not  have  got 
much  nearer,  for  they  were  now  puzzling  no 
little  over  the  "  stump  "  which  had  suddenly 
appeared  so  near  them.  So  I  stood  up  and 
waved  my  handkerchief.  The  deer  snorted 
and  dashed  off  in  a  way  that  proved  to  my 
friend  that  my  trick  was  a  good  one. 

Molly  Cottontail  is  one  of  the  best  of 
"freezers."  Whenever  she  does  not  know 
what  to  do,  she  does  nothing,  obeying  the 
old  Western  rule :  "  Never  rush  when  you 
are  rattled."  Now,  Molly  is  a  very  nervous 
creature.  Any  loud,  sharp  noise  is  liable  to 
upset  her,  and  feeling  herself  unnerved  she 
is  very  apt  to  stop  and  simply  "  freeze." 
Keep  this  in  mind  when  next  you  meet  a 
cottontail,  and  get  a  photograph. 

Last  July  I  tried  it  myself.  I  was  camped 
with  a  lot  of  Sioux  Indians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cheyenne  Eiver.  .  They  had  their 
families  with  them,  and  about  sundown  one 
of  the  boys  ran  into  the  teepee  for  a  gun, 
and  then  fired  into  the  grass.  His  little 
brother  gave  a  war-whoop  that  their  "  pa  " 


might  have  been  proud  of,  then  mshed 
forward  and  held  up  a  fat  cottontail,  kicking 
her  last  kick.  Another,  a  small  cottontail, 
was  found  not  far  away,  and  half-a-dozen 
young  savages  armed  with  sticks  crawled  np, 
then  suddenly  let  them  fly.  Bunny  was  hit, 
knocked  over,  and  before  he  could  recover,  a 
dog  had  him. 

I  had  been  some  distance  away.  On 
hearing  the  uproar,  I  came  back  towards  my 
own  camp-fire ;  and  as  I  did  so,  my  Indian 
guide  pointed  to  a  cottontail  twenty  feet 
away  gazing  towards  the  boys.  The  Indian 
picked  up  a  stick  of  firewood. 

The  boys  saw  him,  and  knowing  that 
another  rabbit  was  there,  they  came  running. 
Now,  I  did  not  wish  them  to  kill  poor  Molly, 
but  I  knew  I  could  not  stop  them  by  saying 
that,  so  I  said  :  "  Hold  on  till  I  make  a 
photo ! "  Some  of  them  understood ;  at  any 
rate,  my  guide  did,  and  all  held  back  as  I 
crawled  towards  the  rabbit.  She  took  alarm 
and  was  bounding  away  when  I  gave  a  shrill 
whistle  which  turned  her  into  a  "frozen'* 
statue.  Then  I  came  near  and  snapped  the 
camera.  The  Indian  bojrs  now  closed  in 
and  were  going  to  throw,  but  I  cried  out: 
"  Hold  on  ;  not  yet ;  I  want  another ! "  So 
I  chased  Bunny  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  then 
gave  another  shrill  whistle,  and  got  anotfa^* 
picture.  Again  I  had  to  hold  the  boys  back 
by  wanting  another  picture.  Five  times  I 
did  this,  taking  five  pictures,  and  all  the 
while  steering  Molly  towards  a  great  pile  of 
drift-logs  by  the  river.  I  had  now  used  up 
all  my  films. 

The  boys  were  getting  impatient  So  I 
addressed  the  cottontail  solemnly  and  gently : 
"  Bunny,  I  have  done  my  best  for  you.  I 
cannot  hold  these  savages  any  longer.  Ton 
see  that  pile  of  logs  over  there  ?  Well, 
Bunny,  you  have  just  five  seconds  to  get 
into  that  wood-pile.  Now  git  I "  and  I 
shooed  and  clapped  my  hands,  and  aU  the 
little  savages  yelled  and  hurled  their  clubs, 
the  dogs  came  boimding,  and  Molly  fairly 
dusted  the  earth. 

"  Go  it,  Molly  !  " 

"  Gk)  it,  dogs  ! " 

"  Ki-yi,  Injuns  I " 

The  clubs  flew  and  rattled  around  her; 
but  Molly  put  in  ten  feet  to  the  hop  and  ten 
hops  to  the  second  almost,  and  before  the 
chase  waa  well  begun  it  was  over ;  her  cotton 
tuft  disappeared  under  a  log  ;  she  was  safe 
in  the  pile  of  wood. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  YIELDING  OF  AYESHA. 

WH  EX  I  had  siitisfied  myself,  Leo  was 
still  at  his  lueal,  for  loss  of  blood, 
or  the  effects  of  the   tremendous 
nerve  tonic   which   Ayesha  ordered  to   be 
administered  to  him,  had  made  him  ravenous. 

I  watched  his  face  and  became  aware  of  a 
carious  change  in  it — no  immediate  change, 
indeed,  bat  one,  I  think,  that  had  come  upon 
him  gradually,  although  1  only  fully  appre- 
ciated it  now,  after  our  short  separation. 
In  addition  to  the  thinness  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  his  handsome  countenance  had 
grown  more  ethereal ;  his  eyes  were  full  of 
the  shadows  of  things  that  were  to  come. 

His  aspect  pained  me,  I  knew  not  why. 
It  was  no  longer  that  of  the  Leo  with  whom 
I  was  familiar — the  deep  -  chested,  mighty- 
limbed,  jovial,  upright  traveller,  hunter,  and 
fighting-man,  who  had  chanced  to  love  and 
be  lovai  of  a  spiritual  power  incarnated  in 
a  mould  of  perfect  womanhood  and  armed 
with  all  the  might  of  Nature's  self.  These 
diings  were  still  present  indeed,  but  the  man 
was  changed,  and  I  felt  sure  that  this  change 
came  from  Ayesha,  since  the  look  upon  his 
face  had  become  exceeding  like  to  that  which 
often  hovered  upon  hers  at  rest. 

She  also  was  watching  him,  with  specula- 
tive, dreamy  eyes,  till  presently,  as  some 
thoDght  swept  through  her,  I  saw  those  eyes 
blaze  up,  and  the  red  blood  pour  to  cheek 
and  brow.  Yes,  the  mighty  Ayesha  whose 
dead,  slain  for  him,  lay  strewn  by  the  thousand 
on  yonder  plain,  blushed  and  trembled  like 
a  maiden  at  her  first  lover's  kiss. 

Leo  rose  from  the  table.  "  I  would  that  I 
had  been  with  thee  in  the  fray,"  he  said. 

"At  the  drift  there  was  fighting,"  she 
answered  ;  "  afterwards  none.  My  ministers 
of  Fire,  Earth  and  Air  smote,  no  more ;  I 
waked  them  from  their  sleep,  and  at  my  com- 
Boand  they  smote  for  thee  and  saved  thee." 
"  Many  lives  to  take  for  one  man's  safety," 
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Leo  said  solemnly,  as  though  the  thought 
pained  him. 

"Had  they  been  millions  and  not  thou 
sands,  I  would  have  spent  them  every  one. 
On  my  head  be  their  deaths,  not  on  thine. 
Or,  rather,  on  hers,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
dead  Atene.  "Yes,  on  hers  who  made  this 
war.  At  least  she  should  thank  me,  who  have 
sent  so  royal  a  host  to  guard  her  through  the 
darkness." 

"  Yet  it  is  terrible,"  said  Leo,  "  to  think  of 
thee,  beloved,  red  to  the  hair  with  slaughter." 

"  What  reck  I  ? "  she  answered  with  a 
splendid  pride.  "Let  their  blood  suffice  to 
wash  the  stain  of  thy  blood  from  off  these 
cruel  hands  that  once  did  murder  thee." 

"  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  blame  thee  ?  " 
Leo  went  on,  as  though  arguing  with  himself — 
"  I  who  but  yesterday  killed  two  men  —  to 
save  myself  from  treachery." 

"  Speak  not  of  it !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
cold  rage.  "  I  saw  the  place ;  and  thou 
knowest  how  I  swore  that  a  hundred  lives 
should  pay  for  every  drop  of  that  dear  blood 
of  thine ;  and  I,  who  lie  not,  have  kept  the 
oath.  Look  now  on  that  man  who  stands 
yonder  stinick  by  my  will  to  stone,  dead  yet 
living,  and  say  again  what  was  he  about  to  do 
to  thee  when  I  entered  here  ?  " 

"  To  take  vengeance  on  me  for  the  doom  of 
his  queen  and  of  her  armies,"  answered  Leo ; 
"  and,  Ayesha,  how  knowest  thou  that  a  Power 
higher  than  thine  own  will  not  demand  it 
yet  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  a  pale  shadow  flickered  on 
Leo's  face,  such  a  shadow^  as  might  fall 
from  Death's  advancing  wing,  and  in  the 
fixed  eyes  of  the  Shaman  there  shone  a 
stony  smile. 

For  a  moment  terror  seemed  to  take  Ayesha, 
then  it  was  gone  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

"  Nay,"  she  said.  "  I  ordain  that  it  shall 
not  be,  and,  save  One  who  listcth  not,  what 
power  reigns  in  this  wide  earth  that  dare  defy 
my  will .? " 

So  she  spoke,  and  as  her  words  of  awful 
pride — for  they  were  very  aw^ul— rang  round 
that  stone-built  chamber,  a  vision  came  to 
me— Uolly. 
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I  saw  illimitable  space  peopled  with  shin- 
ing suns,  and  sunk  in  the  infinite  void  above 
them  one  vast  Countenance  clad  in  a  calm  so 
terrific  that  at  its  aspect  my  spirit  sank  to 
nothingness.  Yes,  and  I  knew  that  this  was 
Destiny  enthroned  above  the  spheres.  Those 
lips  moved,  and  obedient  worlds  rushed  up  on 
their  course.  They  moved  again,  and  these 
rolling  chariots  of  the  heavens  were  turned  or 
stayed,  appeared  or  disappeared.  I  knew  also 
that  against  this  calm  Majesty  the  being, 
woman  or  spirit,  at  my  side  had  dared  to  hurl 
her  passion  and  her  strength.  My  soul 
reeled.     I  was  afraid. 

The  dread  phantasm  passed,  and  when  my 
mind  cleared  again,  Ayesha  was  speaking  in 
new,  triumphant  tones. 

"  Nay,  nay  ! "  she  cried.  "  Past  is  the  night 
of  dread  ;  dawns  the  day  of  victory  !  Look  ! " 
and  she  pointed  through  the  window-places 
shattered  by  the  hurricane,  to  the  flaming 
town  beneath,  whence  rose  one  continual  wail 
of  misery,  the  waU  of  women  mourning  their 
countless  slain  while  the  fire  roared  through 
their  homes  like  some  unchained  and  rejoicing 
demon.  "Look,  Leo,  on  the  smoke  of  the 
first  sacrifice  that  I  offer  to  thy  royal  state, 
and  listen  to  its  music.  Perchance  thou 
deemst  it  naught.  Why,  then,  I'll  give  thee 
others.  Thou  lovest  war.  Good!  we  will  go 
down  to  war,  and  the  rebellious  cities  of  the 
earth  shall  be  the  torches  of  our  march." 

She  paused  a  moment,  her  delicate  nostrils 
quivering,  and  her  face  alight  with  the  pre- 
science of  ungamered  splendours ;  then  like 
a  swooping  swallow  flitted  to  where,  by  dead 
Atene,the  gold  circlet  fallen  from  the  Khania's 
hair  lay  upon  the  floor. 

She  stooped,  lifted  it,  and  coming  to  Leo, 
held  it  high  above  his  head.  Slowly  she  let 
her  hand  fall  until  the  glittering  coronet 
rested  for  an  instant  on  his  brow.  Then  she 
spoke,  in  her  glorious  voice  that  rolled  out 
rich  and  low,  a  very  paean  of  triumph  and 
of  power. 

"By  this  poor,  earthly  symbol  I  create 
thee  King  of  Pjarth  ;  yea,  in  its  round  for  thee 
is  gathered  all  her  rule  !  Be  thou  its  king,  and 
mine  !  " 

Again  the  coronet  was  held  aloft,  again 
it  sank,  and  again  she  said,  or  rather 
chanted — 

"With  this  unbroken  ring,  token  of 
eternity,  I  swear  to  tbee  the  boon  of  endless 
days  !  Endure  thou  while  the  world  endures, 
and  be  its  lord,  and  mine  !  " 

A  third  time  the  coronet  touched  his 
brow. 

"  By  this  golden  round  I  do  endow  tbee 


with  Wisdom's  perfect  gold  uncountable,  that 
is  the  talisman  whereat  all  Nature's  secret 
paths  shall  open  to  thy  feet  I  Victorious, 
victorious,  tread  thou  her  wondrous  \ra^ 
with  me,  till  from  her  topmost  peak  at  last 
she  wafts  us  to  our  immortal  throne  whereof 
the  columns  twain  are  Life  and  DeaUi ! " 

Then  Ayesha  cast  away  the  crown,  and  lo ! 
it  fell  upon  the  breast  of  the  lost  Ateoe  and 
rested  there. 

"Art  content  with  these  gifts  of  mine, 
my  lord  ?  "  she  cried. 

Leo  looked  at  her  sadly  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  What  more  wilt  thou,  then  ?  Ask  it,  and 
I  swear  it  shall  be  thine." 

"  Thou  swearest ;  but  wilt  thou  keep  the 
oath  ?  " 

"  Aye,  by  myself  I  swear ;  by  myself  and 
by  the  Strength  that  bred  me.  If  it  be 
aught  that  I  can  grant — then  if  I  refuse  it 
to  thee,  may  such  destruction  fall  upon  me 
as  will  satisfy  even  Atene's  watching  sool ! '' 

I  heard,  and  I  think  that  another  heard 
also — at  least,  once  more  the  stony  anUe 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shaman. 

"  I  ask  of  thee  nothing  that  thou  canst 
not  ^\YQ.  Ayesha,  I  ask  of  thee  thyself— 
not  at  some  distant  time  when  I  have  been 
bathed  in  a  mysterious  fire,  but  now,  this 
night." 

She  shrank  back  from  him  a  litde,  as 
though  dismayed. 

"  Surely,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  am  like  that 
foolish  philosopher  who,  walking  abroad  to 
read  the  destinies  of  nations  in  the  stars,  fell 
down  a  pitfall  dug  by  idle  children,  and  broke 
his  bones  and  perished  there.  Never  did  I 
guess  that  with  all  these  glories  stretched 
before  thee  like  mountain-top  on  glitterin«r 
mountain-top,  making  a  stairway  for  thj 
mortal  feet  to  the  very  dome  of  heaven,  thou 
wouldst  still  clutch  at  thy  native  earth  and 
ask  of  it — but  the  common  boon  of  woman's 
love. 

"  Oh,  Leo !  I  thought  that  thy  soul  n'as 
set  upon  nobler  aims,  that  thon  wouldst 
pray  me  for  wider  powers,  for  a  more  \^^ 
dominion ;  that  as  though  they  were  but 
yonder  fallen  door  of  wood  and  iron,  I  shonld 
break  for  thee  the  bars  of  Hades,  and,  like  the 
Eurydice  of  old  fable,  draw  thee  living  down 
the  steeps  of  Death,  or  throne  thee  midst 
the  fires  of  the  furthest  son  to  watch  ita 
subject  worlds  at  play. 

"  Or  I  thought  that  thou  wonldst  bid  me 
reveal  what  no  woman  ever  told,  the  bitter, 
naked  truth — all  my  sins  and  sorrows,  all 
the  wandering  fancies  of  my  fickle  thought ; 
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even  what  thou  knowest  not  and  perchance 
ne'er  shalt  know — ivho  I  am  and  whence  I 
caine,  and  how  to  thy  charmed  ejes  I  seemed 
to  change  from  foul  to  fair,  and  what  is  the 
purpose  of  my  love  for  thee,  and  what  the 
meaning  of  that  tale  of  an  angry  goddess — 
who  never  was  except  in  dreams. 

"I  thought  —  nay,  no  matter  what  I 
thought,  save  that  thou  wert  far  otherwise 
than  thou  art,  my  Leo,  and  in  so  high  a 
moment  that  thou  wouldst  seek  to  pass  the 
mystic  gates  my  glory  can  throw  wide  and 
with  me  tread  an  air  supernal  to  the  hidden 
heart  of  things.  Yet  thy  prayer  is  but  the 
same  that  the  whole  world  whispers  beneath 
the  silent  moon,  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage, 
among  the  snows  and  on  the  burning  desert's 
waste  :  *  Oh  !  my  love,  thy  lips,  thy  lips  I 
Oh !  my  love,  be  mine,  now,  now,  beneath 
the  moon,  beneath  the  moon  I ' 

"  Leo,  I  thought  better,  higher,  of  thee." 

"  Mayhap,  Ayesha,  thou  wouldst  have 
thought  worse  of  me  had  I  been  content 
with  thy  suns  and  constellations  and  spiritual 
gifts  and  dominations,  that  I  neither  desire 
nor  understand. 

"  If  I  had  said  to  thee :  '  Be  thou  my  angel, 
not  my  wife  ;  divide  the  ocean,  that  I  may 
walk  its  bed  ;  pierce  the  firmament  and 
show  me  how  grow  the  stars ;  tell  me  the 
origins  of  being  and  of  death,  and  instruct 
me  in  their  issues ;  give  up  the  races  of 
mankind  to  my  sword,  and  the  wealth  of  all 
the  earth  to  fill  my  treasuries.  Teach  me 
also  how  to  drive  the  hurricane  as  thou 
canst  do,  and  to  bend  the  laws  of  Nature  to 
my  purpose :  on  earth  make  me  half  a  god, 
as  thou  art.' 

"  But,  Ayesha,  I  am  no  god ;  I  am  a  man, 
and  as  a  man  I  seek  the  woman  whom 
I  love.  Oh  !  divest  thyself  of  all  these 
wrappings  of  thy  power — that  power  which 
strews  thy  path  with  dead  and  keeps  me 
apart  from  thee.  If  only  for  one  little  hour, 
forget  the  ambition  that  gnaws  unceasingly 
at  thy  soul ;  I  say  forget  thy  greatness  and 
be  a  woman  and — my  wife." 

She  made  no  answer,  only  looked  at  him 
and  shook  her  head,  causing  her  glorious 
hair  to  ripple  like  water  beneath  a  gentle 
breeze. 

"  Thou  deniest  me,"  he  went  on  with 
gathering  strength  ;  "  and  tliat  thou  canst  not 
do,  that  thou  mayest  not  do,  for  Ayesha, 
thou  hast  sworn,  and  I  demand  the  fulfil- 
ment of  thine  oath. 

"  Hark  thou.  I  refuse  thy  gifts ;  I  will 
have  none  of  thy  rule,  who  ask  no  Pharaoh's 
throne,  and  wish  to  do  good  to  men,  and  not 


to  kill  them-^that  the  world  may  profit.  I 
will  not  go  to  Kdr,  nor  be  bathed  in  the 
breath  of  Life.  I  will  leave  thee  and  crosg 
the  mountains,  or  perish  on  them ;  nor  with 
all  thy  strength  canst  thou  hold  me  to  thy 
^ide,  who,  indeed,  needest  me  not.  No  longer 
will  I  endure  this  daily  torment,  the  torment 
of  thy  presence  and  thy  sweet  words;  thy 
loving  looks,  thy  promises  for  next  year, 
next  year,  next  year.  So  keep  thine  oath 
or  let  me  begone." 

Still  Ayesha  stood  silent,  only  now  her 
head  drooped  and  her  breast  b^an  to  heave. 
Then  Leo  stepped  forward  ;  he  seized  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her.  She  broke  from 
his  embrace,  I  know  not  how,  for  though 
unreturned  it  was  close  enough,  and  again 
stood  before  him,  but  at  a  little  distance. 

"Did  I  not  warn  Holly,"  she  whispered 
with  a  sigh,  "to  bid  thee  beware  lest  I  should 
catch  thy  human  fire  ?  Man,  I  say  to  th^, 
it  begins  to  smoulder  in  my  heart,  and 
should  it  grow  to  flame " 

"  Why,  then,"  he  answered  laughing,  "  we 
will  be  happy  for  a  little  while." 

"  Aye,  Leo,  but  how  long  ?  Why,  wert 
thou  sole  lord  of  this  loveliness  of  mine  and 
not  set  above  their  harming,  night  and  day  a 
hundred  jealous  daggers  would  seek  thy  heart 
and — find  it." 

"  How  long,  Ayesha  ?  A  lifetime,  a  year, 
a  month,  a  minute — I  neither  know  nor 
care,  and  while  thou  art  true  to  me  I  fear  no 
stabs  of  envy." 

"Is  it  so?  Wilt  take  the  risk?  lean 
promise  thee  nothing.  Thou  mightest — yes, 
m  this  way  or  in  that,  thou  mightest — die.** 

"  And  if  I  die,  what  then  ?  Shall  we  be 
separated  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  Leo,  that  is  not  possible.  We 
never  can  be  severed,  of  this  I  am  sure ;  it 
is  sworn  to  me.  But  then  through  other 
lives  and  other  spheres,  higher  lives  and 
higher  spheres  mayhap,  our  fates  must  force 
a  painful  path  to  their  last  goal  of  union." 

"Why,  then,  I  take  the  hazard,  Ayesha. 
Shall  the  life  that  I  can  risk  to  slay  a  leopard 
or  a  lion,  in  the  sport  of  an  idle  day,  be  Uw 
great  a  price  to  off-r  for  the  splendours  of 
thy  breast  ?  Thine  oath  1  Ayesha,  I  claim 
thine  oath." 


Then  it  was  that  in  Ayesha  there  began 
the  most  mysterious  and  thrilling  of  her 
many  changes.  Yet  how  to  describe  it  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  by  simile. 

Once  in  Thibet  we  were  imprisoned  for 
months  by  snows  that  stretched  down  from 
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the  mountain  slopes  into  the  valleys,  and 
oh,  how  weary  did  we  grow  of  those  arid, 
aching  fields  of  purest  white  I  At  length 
lain  set  in,  and  blinding  mists  in  which  it 
was  not  safe  to  wander,  that  made  the  dark 
nights  darker  yet. 

So  it  was  until  there  came  a  morning, 
when,  seeing  the  sun  shine,  we  went  to  our 
door  and  looked  out.  Behold  a  miracle  ! 
Gone  were  the  snows  that  choked  the  valley, 
and  in  the  place  of  them  appeared  vivid, 
springing  grass,  starred  everywhere  with 
flowers,  and  murmuring  brooks,  and  birds 
that  sang  and  nested  in  the  willows.  Gone 
was  the  frowning  sky,  and  all  the  blue 
firmament  seemed  one  tender  smile.  Gone 
were  the  austerities  of  winter,  with  its 
harsh  winds,  and  in  their  place  Spring, 
companioned  by  her  zephyrs,  glided  down 
the  vale  singing  her  song  of  love  and  life. 


There  in  this  high  chamber,  in  the 
presence  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  while 
the  last  act  of  the  great  tragedy  unrolled 
itself  before  me,  looKing  on  Ayesha,  that 
forgotten  scene  sprang  into  my  mind.  For 
on  her  face  just  such  a  change  had  come. 
Hitherto,  with  all  her  loveliness,  the  heart 
of  Ayesha  had  seemed  like  that  winter 
mountain  wrapped  in  its  unapproachable 
snow,  and  before  her  pure  brow  and  icy  self- 
command,  aspirations  sank  abashed  and 
desire  died. 

She  swore  she  loved,  and  her  love  fulfilled 
itself  in  death  and  many  a  mysterious  way. 
Yet  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  passion 
of  hers  was  more  than  a  spoken  part,  for  how 
can  the  star  seek  the  moth,  although  the 
moth  mav  seek  the  star  ?  Though  the  man 
may  worsnip  the  goddess,  for  all  her  smiles 
divine,  how  can  the  goddess  love  the  man  ? 

But  now  everything  was  altered  I  Look  ! 
Ayesha  grew  human  ;  I  could  see  her  heart 
beat  beneath  her  robes,  and  hear  her  breath 
come  in  soft,  sweet  sobs,  while  o'er  her 
upturned  face  and  in  her  alluring  eyes  there 
spread  itself  that  look  which  is  born  of  love 
alone.  Radiant  and  more  radiant  did  she 
seem  to  grow,  sweeter  and  more  sweet,  no 
longer  the  veiled  hermit  of  the  Caves,  no 
longer  the  Oracle  of  the  Sanctuary,  no  longer 
the  Valkyrie  of  the  battleplain,  but  only  the 
loveliest  and  most  happy  bride  that  ever 
gladdened  a  husband's  eyes. 

She  spoke,  and  it  was  of  little  things,  for 
thus  she  proclaimed  the  conquest  of  herself. 

"  Fie  !  "  she  said,  showing  her  white  robes 
torn  with  spears  and  stained  by  the  dust  and 


due  of  war  ;  "  Fie,  my  lord,  what  marriage 
garments  are  these  in  which  at  last  I  come 
to  thee,  who  would  have  been  adorned  in 
regal  gems  and  raiment  befitting  to  my  state 
and  thine  ?  " 

"  I  seek  the  woman,  not  her  garment," 
said  Leo,  his  burning  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
face. 

"  Thou  seekest  the  woman.  Ah  I  there  it 
lies.  Tell  me,  Leo,  am  I  woman  or  spirit  ? 
S:iy  that  I  am  woman,  for  now  the  prophecy 
of  this  dead  Atene  lies  heavy  on  my  soul — 
Atene,  who  said  that  mortal  and  immortal 
may  not  mate." 

"  Thou  must  be  woman,  or  thou  wouldst 
not  have  tormented  me  as  thou  hast  done 
these  many  weeks." 

"I  thank  thee  for  the  comfort  of  thy 
words.  Yet,  was  it  woman  whose  breath 
wrought  destruction  upon  yonder  plain  ? 
Was  it  to  a  woman  that  blast  and  Lightning 
bowed  and  said  :  *  We  are  here  :  Command 
us,  we  obey  '  ?  Did  that  dead  thing  "  (and 
she  pointed  to  the  shattered  door)  "break 
inward  at  a  woman'' s  will  ?  Or  could  a 
woman  charm  this  man  to  stone  ? 

"  Oh,  Leo  !  would  that  I  were  woman  I 
I  tell  thee  that  I'd  lay  all  my  grandeur 
down,  a  wedding  offering  at  thy  feet,  could 
I  be  sure  that  for  one  short  year  I  should  be 
naught  but  woman  and — thy  happy  wife. 

"  Thou  sayest  that  I  did  torment  thee,  but 
it  is  I  who  have  known  torment,  I  who 
desired  to  yield  and  dared  not.  Aye,  I  tell 
thee,  Leo,  were  I  not  sure  that  thy  little 
stream  of  life  is  draining  dry  into  the  great 
ocean  of  my  life,  drawn  thither  as  the  sea 
draws  ite  rivers,  or  as  the  sun  draws  mists, 
e'en  now  I  would  not  yield.  But  I  know, 
for  my  wisdom  tells  it  me,  ere  ever  we 
could  reach  the  shores  of  Libya,  the  ill 
work  would  be  done,  and  thou  dead  of  thine 
own  longing — thou  dead  and  I  widowed 
w^ho  never  was  a  wife. 

"  Therefore  see  I  like  lost  Atene  I  take 
the  dice  and  cast  them,  not  knowing  how 
they  shall  fall.  Not  knowing  how  they 
shall  fall,  for  good  or  ill  I  cast,"  and  she 
made  a  wild  motion  as  of  some  desperate 
gamester  throwing  his  last  throw. 

"So,"  Ayesha  went  on,  "the  thing  is 
done  and  the  number  summed  for  aye, 
though  it  be  hidden  from  my  sight.  I 
have  made  an  end  of  doubte  and  fears,  and 
come  death,  come  life,  I'll  meet  it  bravely. 

"  Say,  how  shall  we  be  wed  ?  I  have  it. 
Holly  here  must  join  our  hands  ;  who  else  ? 
He  that  ever  was  our  guide  shall  give  me 
unto  thee,  and  thee  to  me.     This  burning 
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city  is  our  altar,  the  dead  and  living  are 
our  witnesses  on  earth  and  heaven.  In  place 
of  rites  and  ceremonials,  for  this  first  time  I 
lay  my  lips  on  thine,  and  when  'tis  done,  for 
music  I'll  sing  thee  a  nuptial  chant  of  love 
such  as  mortel  poet  has  not  written  nor 
have  mortal  lovers  heard. 

"  Come,  Holly,  do  now  thy  part,  and  give 
this  maiden  to  this  man." 


Like  one  in  a  dream  I  obeyed  her,  and 
took  Ayesha's  outstretched  hand  and  Leo's. 
As  I  held  them  thus — I  tell  the  truth — it 
waa  as  though  some  fire  rushed  through  my 
veins  from  her  to  him,  shaking  and  shatter- 
ing me  with  swift  waves  of  burning  and 
unearthly  bliss.  With  the  fire,  too,  came 
glorious  visions  and  sounds  of  mighty  music, 
and  a  sense  as  though  my  brain,  filled  with 
overflowing  life,  must  burst  asunder  beneath 
its  weight. 

I  joined  their  hands— I  know  not  how  ; 
I  blessed  them — I  know  not  in  what  words. 
Then  I  reeled  back  against  the  wall  and 
watched. 

This  is  what  I  saw. 

With  an  abandonment  and  a  passion  so 
splendid  and  intense  that  it  seemed  more 
than  human,  with  a  murmured  cry  of 
*•  Husband  !  "  Ayesha  cast  her  arms  about 
her  lover's  neck,  and  drawing  down  his 
head  to  hers,  so  that  the  gold  hair  was 
mingled  with  her  raven  locks,  6he  kissed 
liim  on  the  lips. 

Thus  they  clung  a  little  while;  and  as 
they  clung,  the  gentle  diadem  of  light  from 
her  brow^  spread  to  his  brow  also,  and  through 
the  white  wrappings  of  her  robe  became 
visible  her  perfect  shape  shining  with  faint 
fire.  With  a  little  happy  laugh  she  left 
him,  saying  — 

"  Thus,  Leo  Vincey,  oh  1  thus  for  the 
second  time  do  I  give  myself  to  thee,  and 
with  this  flesh  and  spirit  all  I  swore  to  thee, 
there  in  the  dim  Caves  of  K6r,  and  here  in 
the  Palace  of  Kaloon.  Know  thou  this — 
come  what  may,  never,  never  more  shall  we 
l)e  separate  who  are  ordained  one.  Whilst 
thou  livest,  I  live  at  thy  side  ;  and  when  thou 
diest,  if  die  thou  must,  I'll  follow  thee 
through  worlds  and  firmaments,  nor  shall 
all  the  doors  of  heaven  or  hell  avail  gainst 
ray  love.  Where  thou  goest,  thither  I  will 
go.  When  thou  sleepest,  with  thee  will  1 
sleep,  and  it  is  my  voice  that  thou  shalt 
hear  murmuring  through  the  dreams  of  life 
and  death  ;  my  voice  that  shall  summon 
thee  to  awaken  in  the  last  hour  of  everlasting 


dawn,  when  all  this  night  of  misery  hath 
furled  her  wings  for  aye. 

"  Listen  now  while  I  sing  to  thee,  and 
hear  that  song  aright,  for  in  its  melody  at 
length  thou  shalt  learn  the  trath,  which 
unwed  I  might  not  tell  to  thee.  Thou  shalt 
learn  who  and  what  /  am,  and  who  and 
what  thou  art,  and  of  the  high  purposes  of 
our  love,  and  this  dead  woman's  hate,  and 
of  all  that  I  have  hid  from  thee  in  veiled, 
bewildering  words  and  visions. 

"  Listen,  then,  my  love  and  lord,  to  the 
burden  of  the  Song  of  Fate." 

She  ceased  speaking  and  gazed  heaven- 
wards with  a  rapt  look,  as  though  she  waited 
for  some  inspiration  to  fall  upon  her,  and 
never,  never— not  even  in  the  fires  of  K6r 
— had  Ayesha  seemed  so  divine  as  she  did 
now  in  this  moment  of  the  ripe  harvest  of 
her  love. 

My  eyes  wandered  from  her  to  Leo,  who 
stood  before  her  pale  and  still — still  as  the 
deathlike  figure  of  the  Shaman — ^stfll  as 
the  Khania's  icy  shape  which  stared  upwards 
from  the  ground.  What  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  I  wondered,  that  he  oould  remain 
thus  insensible  while  in  aU  her  might  and 
awful  beauty  this  proud  being  worshipped 
him  ? 

Hark  I  she  began  to  sing  in  a  voice  so 
rich  and  perfect  that  its  honeyed  notes  seemed 
to  cloy  my  blood  and  stop  my  breath. 

The  world  was  not,  wu  not,  and  in  the  womb  of 
Silence 

Slept  the  Bools  of  men. 
Yet  I  was,  and  thou 

Suddenly  Ayesha  stopped,  and  I  felt 
rather  than  saw  the  horror  on  her  face. 

Look  !  Leo  swayed  to  and  fro  as  tihough 
the  stones  beneath  him  were  but  a  rocking 
boat.  To  and  fro  he  swayed,  stretched  out 
his  blind  arms  to  clasp  her— then  suddenly 
fell  backwards  and  lay  still. 

Oh  !  what  a  shriek  was  that  she  gave ! 
Surely  it  must  have  wakened  the  very  corpses 
upon  the  plain.  Surely  it  must  have  edioed 
in  the  stare.  One  shriek  only — then  throb- 
bing silence. 

*  »  «  *  • 

I  sprang  to  him,  and  there,  withered  in 
Ayesha's  fiss,  slain  by  the  fire*  of  her  love, 
Leo  lay  dead — lay  dead  upon  the  breast  of 
dead  Atene ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PASSING  OF  AYBSHA. 

I    HEARD  Ayesha    say   presently— and  the 
words  struck  me  as  dreadful  in  their  hopeless 


<■  With  »  tnurmured  cry  of  *  Husband  ! ' 
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acceptance  of  a  doom  against  which   even 
she  had  no  strength  to  struggle — 

"It  seems  that  my  lord  has  left  me  for 
awhile  ;  I  must  hasten  to  my  lord  afar." 

After  that  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
happened.  I  had  lost  the  man  w^ho  was 
all  in  all  to  me — friend  and  child  in  one — 
and  I  was  crushed  as  I  had  never  been 
before.  It  seemed  so  sad  that  I,  old  and 
outworn,  should  still  live  on,  whilst  he,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  snatched  from  joy 
and  greatness  such  as  no  man  hath  known, 
lay  thus  asleep. 

I  think  that,  by  an  afterthought,  Ayesha 
and  Oros  tried  to  restore  him — tried  without 
result,  for  here  her  powers  were  of  no  avail. 
Indeed,  my  conviction  is  that  although  some 
lingering  life  still  kept  him  on  his  feet,  Leo 
had  really  died  at  the  moment  of  her 
embrace,  since  when  I  looked  at  him  before 
he  fell,  his  face  was  that  of  a  dead  man. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  last  speech  of  hers, 
although  she  knew  it  not,  was  addressed  to 
his  spirit,  for  in  her  burning  kiss  his  flesh 
had  perished. 

«  »  »  «  « 

When  at  length  I  recovered  myself  a  little, 
it  was  to  hear  Ayesha  in  a  cold,  calm  voice 
— her  face  I  could  not  see,  for  she  had  veiled 
herself — commanding  certain  prieste  who 
had  been  summoned  to  "  bear  away  the 
body  of  that  accursed  woman,  and  bury  her 
88  befits  her  rank."  Even  then  I  bethought 
me,  I  remember,  of  the  tale  of  Jehu  and 
Jezebel. 

Leo,  looking  strangely  calm  and  happy, 
lay  now  upon  a  couch,  the  arms  folded  on 
his  breast.  When  the  priests  had  tramped 
away,  bearing  their  royal  burden,  Ayesna, 
who  sat  by  his  body  brooding,  seemed  to 
awake,  for  she  rose  and  said — 

"  I  need  a  messenger,  and  for  no  common 
journey,  since  he  must  search  out  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Shades  "  ;  and  she  tiu'ned  herself 
towards  Oros  and  appeared  to  look  at  him. 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  saw  that  priest 
change  countenance  a  little,  for  the  eternal 
smile,  of  which  even  this  scene  had  not  quite 
rid  it,  left  his  face,  and  he  grew  pale  and 
trembled. 

"Thou  art  afraid," she  said  contemptuously. 
"  Be  at  rest,  Oros  ;  I  will  not  send  one  who 
is  afraid.  Holly,  wilt  thou  go  for  me— and 
him  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  weary  of 
life,  and  desire  no  other  end.  Only  let  it 
be  swift  and  painless." 

She  mused  awhile,  then  said  — 

"  Nay,  thy  time  is  not  yet ;  thou  still  hast 


work  to  do.     Endure,  my  Holly — 'tis  only 
for  a  breath." 

Then  she  looked  at  the  Shaman^  the  man 
turned  to  stone,  who  all  this  while  had  stood 
there  as  a  statue  stands,  and  cried — 

"  Awake  !  " 

Instantly  he  seemed  to  thaw  into  life,  his 
limbs  relaxed,  his  breast  heaved;  he  was 
as  he  had  always  been — ^ancient,  gnarled, 
malevolent. 

"  I  hear  thee,  mistress,"  he  said,  bowing 
as  a  man  bows  to  the  power  that  he  hates. 

"  Thou  seest,  Simbri,"  and  she  waved  her 
hand. 

"  I  see.  Things  have  befallen  as  Atene 
and  I  foretold,  have  they  not  ?  '  Ere  long 
the  corpse  of  a  new-crowned  Khan  of 
Kaloon,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  gold  circlet 
that  Ayesha  had  set  on  Leo's  brow,  "'will 
lie  upon  the  brink  of  the  Pit  of  Flame'— as 
I  foretold."  An  evil  smile  crept  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  went  on — 

"  Hadst  thou  not  smote  me  dumb,  I  who 
watched  could  have  warned  thee  that  tbej 
would  so  befall ;  but,  great  mistreBS,  it 
pleased  thee  to  smite  me  dumb.  And  so 
it  seems,  0  Hes,  that  thou  hast  overshot 
thyself  and  liest  broken  at  the  foot  of  that 
pinnacle  which  step  by  step  thou  hast  climbed 
for  more  than  two  thousand  weary  years. 
See  what  thou  hast  bought  at  the  price  of 
countless  lives,  that  now,  before  the  Throne 
of  Judgment,  bring  accusations  a^nst  thy 
powers  misused,  and  cry  out  for  jusdoe  on 
thy  head,"  and  he  looked  at  the  dead  form 
of  Leo. 

"  I  sorrow  for  .  them  ;  yet,  Simbri,  they 
were  well  spent,"  Ayesha  answered  leflecfcively, 
"  who,  by  their  forewritten  doom — as  it  was 
decreed — ^held  thy  knife  from  falling,  and 
thus  won  me  my  husband.  Aye,  and  I  am 
happy  —  happier  than  such  blind  bats  as 
thou  can  see  or  guess.  For  know  that  now 
with  him  I  have  re-wed  my  wandering  sonl 
divorced  by  sin  from  me,  and  that  of  onr 
marriage  kiss  which  burned  his  life  away 
there  shall  still  be  bom  to  us  children  (rf 
Forgiveness  and  eternal  Grace,  and  all  things 
that  are  pure  and  fair. 

"  Look  thou,  Simbri,  I  will  honour  thee. 
Thou  shalt  be  my  messenger,  and  beware! 
beware,  I  say,  how  thou  dost  fulfil  thine 
office,  since  of  every  syllable  thou  must 
render  an  account. 

"  Go  thou  down  the  dark  paths  of  Death, 
and,  since  even  my  thought  may  not  readi 
to  where  he  sleeps  to-night,  search  out  my 
lord,  and  say  to  him  that  the  feet  of  hi» 
spouse  Ayesha  are  following  fast.     Bid  him 


"Aod  there  Leo  lay  dead,  U|Kia  CJie  liretut  it  dead  Alenc!'' 
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have  no  fear  for  me  who,  bj  this  last  sorrow, 
have  atoned  my  crimes  and  am  in  his 
embrace  regenerate.  Tell  him  that  thus 
it  was  appointed,  and  thus  is  best,  since 
now  for  hira  also  mortality  is  left  behind 
and  tme  life  begins.  Command  him  that 
he  await  me  in  the  Gate  of  Death.  Thou 
hearest ! " 

"  I  hear,  0  Queen,  Mighty-from-of-Old." 

"  One  thing  more.  Say  to  Atene  that  I 
forgive  her.  Her  heart  was  high,  and  greatly 
did  she  play  her  part.  There  in  the  Gates 
we  will  balance  our  account.   Thou  hearest  ?  " 

"I  hear,  0  Eternal  Star  that  hath  con- 
quered Night." 

"  Then,  man,  h^qons !  " 

As  the  worf  left  Ayesha's  lips,  Simbri 
leapt  from  the  floor,  gi*asping  at  the  air  as 
though  he  would  clutch  his  own  departing 
soul,  staggered  back  against  the  board  where 
Leo  and  1  had  eaten,  overthrowing  it,  and 
amid  a  ruin  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  fell 
down  and  died. 

She  looked  at  him,  then  said  to  me — 

"See,  though  he  ever  hated  me,  this 
magician,  who  has  known  Ayesha  from  the 
first,  did  homage  to  my  ancient  majesty  at 
last,  when  lies  and  defiance  would  serve  his 
end  no  more.  No  longer  now  do  I  hear  the 
name  that  his  dead  mistress  gave  to  me. 
The  *  Star-that-hath-fallen '  in  his  lips  and 
in  very  truth  is  become  the  *Star-which- 
hath-bnrst-the-bonds-of-Night,'  and,  re- 
arisen,  shines  for  ever — shines  with  its  twin 
immortal,  to  set  no  more — my  Holly.  Well, 
he  is  gone,  and  ere  now  those  that  serve  me 
in  the  Under- world — dost  remember  ?  thou 
sawest  their  captains  in  the  Sanctuary  —bend 
the  head  at  great  Ayesha's  word  and  make 
her  place  ready  near  her  spouse. 

"  But,  oh,  what  folly  has  been  mine  1 
When  even  here  my  wrath  can  show  such 
power,  how  could  I  hope  that  my  lord  would 
outlive  the  fires  of  my  love  ?  Still  it  was 
better  so,  for  he  sought  not  the  pomp  I 
would  have  given  hira,  nor  desired  the  death 
of  men.  Yet  such  pomp  must  have  been 
his  portion  in  this  poor  shadow  of  a  world, 
and  the  steps  that  encircle  a  usurper's 
throne  are  ever  slippery  with  blood. 

"  Thou  art  weary,  my  Holly ;  go  rest 
thee.  To-morrow  night  we  journey  to  the 
Mountain,  there  to  celebrate  these  obsequies." 


I  crept  into  the  room  adjoining— it  had 
been  Simbri's— and  laid  me  down  upon  his 
bed,  but  to  sleep  I  was  not  able.  Its  door 
was  open,  and  in  the  light  of  the  burning 


city  that  shone  through  the  casements  I 
could  see  Ayesha  watching  by  her  dead. 
Hour  after  hour  she  watched,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand — sOent,  stirless.  She 
wept  not — no  sigh  escaped  her  ;  only  watched 
as  a  tender  woman  watches  a  slumbering 
babe  that  she  knows  will  awake  at  dawn. 

Her  face  was  unveiled,  and  I  peroeired 
that  it  had  greatly  changed.  All  pride  and 
anger  were  departed  from  it ;  it  was  grown 
soft,  wistful,  yet  full  of  confidence  and 
quietness.  For  a  while  I  could  not  think 
of  what  it  reminded  me,  till  suddenly  I 
remembered.  Now  it  was  like — ^indeed,  the 
counterpart  almost — of  the  holy  and  majestic 
semblance  of  the  statue  of  tne  Mother  in 
the  Sanctuary.  Yes,  with  just  such  a  look 
of  love  and  power  as  that  Mother  cast  upon 
her  frightened  child  new-risen  from  its 
dream  of  death,  did  Ayesha  gaze  npon  her 
dead,  while  her  parted  lips  ^so  seemed  to 
whisper  "some  tale  of  hope,  sure  and  im- 
mortal." 

At  length  she  rose  and  came  into  my 
chamber. 

"  Thou  thinkest  me  fallen,  and  dost  grieve 
for  me,  my  Holly,"  she  said  in  a  gentle 
voice,  "knowing  my  fears  lest  some  such 
fate  should  overtake  my  lord." 

"Aye,  Ayesha,  I  grieve  for  thee  as  for 
myself." 

"Spare, then, thy  pity,  Holly, since  although 
the  human  part  of  me  would  have  kept  him 
on  the  earth,  now  my  spirit  doth  rejoice 
that  for  a  while  he  has  burst  his  mortal 
bonds.  For  many  an  age,  although  I  knew 
it  not,  in  my  proud  defiance  of  the  Universal 
Law,  I  have  fought  against  his  true  weal 
and  mine.  Thrice  have  I  and  the  angei 
wrestled,  matching  strength  with  streug^, 
and  thrice  has  he  conquered  me.  Yet  as  he 
bore  away  his  prize  this  night  he  whispered 
wisdom  m  mv  ear.  This  was  his  message : 
That  in  death  is  love's  home,  in  death  its 
strength ;  that  from  the  charnel-house  of 
life  this  love  springs  again  glorified  and 
pure,  to  reign  a  conqueror  for  ever.  There- 
fore I  wipe  away  my  tears  and  go  to  join 
him  whom  we  have  lost,  there  where  he 
awaits  me,  as  it  is  granted  to  me  that  I 
may  do. 

"But  I  am  selfish,  and  forgot.  Thou 
needest  rest.  Sleep,  friend ;  I  bid  thee 
sleep." 

And  I  slept. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  day,  and  through 
the  window-place  I  saw  the  rain  that  the 
pople  of  Kaloon  had  so  long  desired,  falling 
in    one  straight    sheet.      I   saw  also   that 


'"Then,  msn,  btgont!'" 

A^esha,   seated   bj  the  shrouded   fonn   of  So  we  went,  escorted  hj  a  thousand  cavaliy, 

IjCo,  was  giving  orders  to  her  pricats  and  for  the  rest  stayed  to  occupy,  or  perchance 

capteine  and  to  some  nobles,  who  had  sur-  to  plunder,  the  land  of  Kaloon.     In  front 

vived   the  slaughter  of  Kaloon,  as  to  the  the   body  of  Leo   was  borne  by  relays  of 

new  government  of  the  land.    Then  I  slept  priests,  and  behind  it  rode  the  veiled  Ayesha, 

again.  I  at  her  side. 

,             ,            ,            ,            ,  Strange   was  the  contrast    between   this 
deMrture  and  our  arrival. 

It  was  evening,  and  Ayesha  stood  at  my  Then  the  rushing  squadrons,  the  elements 

bedside.  that  raved,  the  perpetual  sheen  of  lightnings 

"  All  is  prepared,"  she  said.     "  Arise  and  seen  through  tlic  swinging  curtains  of  the 

ride  with  me."  hail ;   the  voices  of  despair  from  an  army 
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rolled  in  blood  beneath  the  chariot  wheels 
of  thunder. 

Now  the  white-draped  corpse,  the  slow- 
pacing  horses,  the  riders  with  their  speara 
reversed,  and  on  either  side,  seen  in  that 
melancholy  moonlight,  the  women  of  Kaloon 
burying  their  innumerable  dead. 

And  Ayesha  herself,  yesterday  a  Valkyrie 
crested  with  the  star  of  flame,  to-day  but  a 
bereaved  woman  humbly  following  her  hus- 
band to  the  tomb. 

Yet  how  they  feared  her  I  Some  widow 
standing  on  the  grave  mould  she  had  dug, 
pointed,  as  we  passed,  to  the  body  of  Leo, 
uttering  bitter  words  which  I  could  not 
catch.  Thereon  her  companions  flung  them- 
selves upon  her,  and,  felling  her  with  fist  and 
spade,  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
throwing  dust  on  their  hair  in  token  of  their 
submission  to  the  Queen  of  Death. 

Ayesha  saw  them,  and  said  to  me,  with 
something  of  her  ancient  fire  and  pride — 

"  I  tread  the  plain  of  Kaloon  no  more, 
yet,  as  a  parting  gift,  have  I  read  this  high- 
stomached  people  a  lesson  that  they  needed 
long.  Not  for  many  a  generation,  0  Holly, 
will  they  dare  to  lift  spear  against  the  College 
of  Hes  and  its  subject  Trib^." 


Again  it  was  night,  and  where  once  lay 
that  of  the  Khan,  the  man  whom  he  had 
killed,  flanked  by  the  burning  pillars  the 
bier  of  Leo  stood  in  the  inmost  Sanctuary 
before  the  statue  of  the  Mother,  whose 
gentle,  unchanging  eye  seemed  to  search 
his  quiet  face. 

On  her  throne  sat  the  veiled  Hesea,  giving 
commands  to  her  priests  and  priestesses. 


"  I  am  weary,"  she  said,  "  and  it  may  be 
that  I  leave  you  for  a  while  to  rest — ^beyond 
the  mountains.  A  year,  or  a  thousand  years 
— I  cannot  say.  If  so,  let  Papave,  with  Oros 
as  her  counsellor  and  husband,  and  their 
seed,  hold  my  place  till  I  return  again. 

"  Priests  and  priestesses  of  the  College  of 
Hes,  over  new  territories  have  I  held  ray 
hand  ;  take  them  as  an  heritage  from  me, 
and  rule  them  well  and  gently.  Henceforth 
let  the  Hesea  of  the  Mountain  be  also  the 
Khania  of  Kaloon. 

"Priests  and  priestesses  of  our  ancient 
faith,  learn  to  look  through  its  rites  and 
tokens,  outward  and  visible,  to  the  in-form- 
ing Spirit.  If  Hes  the  goddess  never  ruled 
on  earth,  still  pitying  Nature  rules.  If  the 
name  of  Isis  never  rang  through  the  courts 


of  heaven,  still  in  heaven,  with  all  love 
fulfilled,  nursing  her  human  children  on  her 
breast,  dwells  the  mighty  Motherhood  where- 
of this  statue  is  the  symbol,  that  Motherhood 
which  bore  us,  and,  unfoi^etting,  faithful, 
will  receive  us  at  the  end. 

'*  For  of  the  bread  of  bitterness  we  shall 
not  always  eat,  of  the  water  of  tears  we  shall 
not  always  drink.  Beyond  the  night  the 
royal  suns  ride  on  ;  ever  the  rainbow  shines 
around  the  rain.  Though  they  slip  from  our 
clutching  hands  like  melted  snow,  the  lives 
we  lose  shall  yet  be  found  immortal,  and 
from  the  burnt-out  fires  of  oar  human  hopes 
will  spring  a  heavenly  star." 

She  paused  and  waved  her  hand  as  though 
to  dismiss  them,  then  added,  by  an  after- 
thought, pointing  to  myself — 

"  This  man  is  my  beloved  friend  ,and 
guest.  Let  him  be  yours  also.  It  is  my 
will  that  you  tend  and  guard  him  here,  and 
when  the  snows  have  melted  and  summer  is 
at  hand,  that  you  fashion  a  way  for  him 
through  the  gulf  and  bring  him  across  the 
mountains  by  which  he  came,  till  yon  leave 
him  in  safety.  Hear  and  forget  not,  for  be 
sure  that  to  me  you  will  give  aocoant  of 

him." 

»  »  «  »  ( 

The  night  drew  towards  the  dawn,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  peak  above  the  gulf  of  fire, 
four  of  us  only — Ayesha  and  I,  and  Oros  and 
Papave.  For  the  bearers  had  laid  down  the 
body  of  Leo  upon  its  edge  and  gone  their 
way.  The  curtain  of  flame  flared  in  front  of 
us,  its  crest  bent  over  like  a  billow  in  the 
gale,  and  to  leeward,  one  by  one,  floated  the 
tom-off  clouds  and  pinnacles  of  fire.  By  the 
dead  Leo  knelt  Ayesha,  gazing  at  that  icy, 
smiling  face,  but  speaking  no  single  word. 
At  length  she  rose  and  said — 

"  Darkness  draws  near,  my  Holly,  that 
deep  darkness  which  foreruns  the  glory  of 
the  dawn.  Now  fare  thee  well  for  one  little 
hour.  When  thou  art  about  to  die,  bat  not 
before,  call  me,  and  I  will  come  to  thee. 
Stir  not  and  speak  not  till  all  be  done,  lest 
when  I  am  no  longer  here  to  be  thy  guard 
some  Presence  shomd  pass  on  and  slay  thee. 

"Think  not  that  I  am  conauered,  f<ff 
now  my  name  is  Victory  1  Think  not  that 
Ayesha^s  strength  is  spent  or  her  tale  is 
done,  for  of  it  thou  readest  but  a  single 
page.  Think  not  even  that  I  am  to-day  that 
thing  of  sin  and  pride,  the  Ayesha  thoo 
didst  adore  and  fear,  I  who  in  my  lord's  love 
and  sacrifice  have  again  conceived  my  son!. 
For  know  that  now  once  more,  as  at  the 
beginning,  his  soul  and  mine  are  cvm/* 
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She  thought  awhile  and  added — 

"  Friend,  take  this  sceptre  in  memory  of 
me ;  but  beware  how  thou  usest  it,  save  at 
the  last  to  summon  me,  for  it  has  virtues," 
and  she  gave  me  the  jewelled  sistrum  that 
she  bore  ;  then  said — 

"  So  kiss  his  brow,  stand  back,  and  be  still." 
***** 

Now,  as  once  before,  the  darkness  gathered 
on  the  pit,  and  presently,  although  I  heard 
no  prayer,  though  now  no  mighty  music 
broke  upon  the  silence,  through  that  dark- 
ness, beating  up  the  gale,  came  the  two- 
winged  flame,  and  hovered  where  Ayesha 
stood. 

It  appeared,  it  vanished,  and  one  by  one 
the  long  minutes  crept  away  until  the  first 
spear  of  dawn  lit  upon  the  point  of  rock. 

Lo !  it  was  empty,  utterly  empty  and 
lonesome.  Gone  was  the  corse  of  Leo,  and 
gone,  too,  was  Ayesha  the  imperial,  the 
divine. 

Whither  had  she  gone  ?  I  know  not. 
But  this  I  know,  that  as  the  light  returned 
and  the  broad  sheet  of  flame  flared  out  to 
meet  it,  I  seemed  to  see  two  glorious  shapes 
sweeping  upward  on  its  bosom,  and  the  faces 
that  they  wore  were  those  of  Leo  and  of 
Ayesha. 

Often'* and  often  during  the  weary  months 
that  followed,  whilst  I  wandered  through  the 
temple  or  amid  the  winter  snows  upon  the 
Mountain-side,  did  I  seek  to  solve  this 
question  :  Whither  had  She  gone  ?  I  asked 
it  of  my  heart ;  I  asked  it  of  the  skies  ;  I 
asked  it  of  the  spirit  of  Leo  which  often  was 
so  near  to  me. 

But  no  sure  answer  ever  came,  nor  will  I 
hazard  one.  As  mystery  wrapped  Ayesha's 
origin  and  lives — for  the  truth  of  these 
things  I  never  learned — so  did  mystery 
wi-ap  her  deaths — or,  rather,  her  departings, 
for  I  cannot  think  her  dead.  Surely  she 
still  is,  if  not  on  earth,  then  in  some  other 
sphere  ? 

So  1  believe  ;  and  when  mv  own  hour 
comes  -and  it  draws  near  swiftly— I  shall 
know  whether  I  believe  in  vain,  or  whether 
she  will  appear  to  be  my  guide  as,  with  her 
last  words,  she  swore  that  she  would  do. 
Then,  too,  I  shall  learn  what  she  was  about 
to  reveal  to  Leo  when  he  died,  the  purposes 
of  their  being  and  of  their  love. 

So  I  can  wait  in  patience,  who  must  not 
wait  for  long,  though  my  heart  is  broken 
and  I  am  desolate. 

♦  *  .  *  *  ♦ 

Oros  and  all  the  priests  were  very  good  to 
me.     Indeed,  even  had  it  been  their  wish. 


they  would  have  feared  to  be  otherwise,  who 
remembered  and  were  sure  that  in  some  time 
to  come  they  must  render  an  account  of  this 
matter  to  their  dread  Queen.  By  way  of 
return,  I  helped  them  as  I  was  best  able  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  government  of  the 
conquered  country  of  Kaloon,  and  with  mj 
advice  upon  many  other  questions. 

And  so  at  length  the  long  months  wore 
away,  till  at  the  approach  of  summer  the 
snows  melted.  Then  I  said  that  I  most  be 
gone.  They  gave  me  of  their  treasures  in 
precious  stones,  lest  I  should  need  mooer 
for  my  faring,  since  the  gold  of  which  I  had 
such  plenty  was,  of  course,  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  by  one  man  alone.  They  led  me 
across  the  plains  of  Kaloon,  where  now  the 
husbandmen,  those  that  were  left  of  them, 
ploughed  the  land  and  scattered  seed,  and  so 
on  to  its  city.  But  amidst  those  blackened 
ruins,  over  which  Atene's  palace  still  frowned 
unharmed,  I  would  not  enter,  for  to  me  it 
was,  and  always  must  remain,  a  home  of 
death.  So  I  camped  outside  the  walls  bj 
the  river,  just  where  Leo  and  I  had  landed 
after  that  poor,  mad  Khan  set  us  free— or, 
rather,  loosed  us,  to  be  hunted  by  his  death- 
hounds. 

Next  day  we  took  boat  and  rowed  op  the 
river,  past  the  place  where  we  had  seen 
Atene's  cousin  murdered,  till  we  came  to  the 
Gate-house.  Here  once  again  I  slept— or, 
rather,  did  not  sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  down 
into  the  ravine  and  found,  to  my  surprise, 
that  the  rapid  torrent— shallow  enough  now 
— had  been  roughly  bridged,  and  Uiat^  in 
preparation  for  my  coming,  rude  bat 
sufficient  ladders  were  built  on  the  face 
of  the  opposing  precipice.  At  the  foot  of 
these  I  bade  farewell  to  Oros,  who  at  onr 
parting  smiled  benignantly  as  on  the  day  we 
met. 

"  We  have  seen  strange  things  together,*' 
I  said  to  him,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"  Very  strange,"  he  answered. 

"At  least,  friend  Oros,"  I  went  on 
awkwardly  enough,  "events  have  shaped 
themselves  to  your  advantage,  for  yon 
inherit  a  royal  mantle." 

"  I  wrap  myself  in  a  mantle  of  borrowed 
royalty,"  he  answered  with  precision,  "of 
which  doubtless  one  day  I  shall  be  stripped." 

"  You  mean  that  the  great  Hesea  is  not 
dead?" 

"I  mean  that  Hes  never  dies.  She 
changes ;  that  is  all.  As  the  wind  blows 
now  hence,  now  hither,  so  she  conies  and 
goes ;  and  who  can  tell  at  what  spot  upon 
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the  earth,  or  beyond  it,  for  a  while  that 
wind  lies  sleeping  ?  But  at  snnset  or  at 
dawn,  at  noon  or  at  midnight,  it  will  begin 
to  blow  again,  and  then  woe  to  those  who 
stand  across  its  path  ! 

"Remember  the  dead  heaped  upon  the 
plains  of  Ealoon.  Remember  the  departing 
of  the  Shaman  Simbri  with  his  message,  and 
the  words  that  she  spoke  then.  Remember  the 
passing  of  the  Hesea  from  the  Mountain- 
point.  Stranger  from  the  West,  surely  as 
to-morrow's  sun  must  rise,  as  she  went,  so 
she  will  return  again,  and  in  my  borrowed 
garment  I  await  her  advent." 

"I  also  await  her  advent,"  I  answered, 
and  thus  we  parted. 

«  *  *  *  « 

Accompanied  by  fif^  picked  men  bearing 
provisions  and  arms,  1  climbed  the  ladders 
easily  enough,  and  now  that  I  had  food  and 
shelter,  crossed  the  mountains  without  mis- 
hap. They  even  escorted  me  through  the 
desert  beyond,  till  one  night  we  camped 
within  sight  of  the  gigantic  Buddha  that 
sits  before  the  monastery,  gazing  eternally 
across  the  sands  and  snows. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  the  priests 
were  gone.  So  I  took  up  my  pack  and 
pursued  my  journey  alone,  and  walking 
slowly  came  at  sunset  to  the  distant 
lamasery.  At  its  door  an  ancient  figure, 
^Tapped  in  a  tattered  cloak,  was  sitting, 
engaged  apparently  in  contemplation  of  the 
skies.  It  was  our  old  friend  Kou-en. 
Adjusting  his  horn  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
he  looked  at  me. 

"I  was  awaiting  you,  brother  of  the 
Monastery  called  the  World,"  he  said  in  a 


voice  measured,  very  ineffectually,  to  conceal 
his  evident  delight.  "  Have  you  grown 
hungry  there,  that  you  return  to  this  poor 
place  ?  " 

"  Aye,  most  excellent  Kou-en,"  I  answered, 
"  hungry  for  rest." 

"  It  snail  be  yours  for  all  the  days  of  this 
incarnation.  But  say,  where  is  the  other 
brother  ?  " 

"  Dead,"  I  answered. 

"  And  therefore  re-bom  elsewhere.  Well, 
doubtless  we  shall  meet  him  later  on. 
Come,  eat,  and  afterwards  tell  me  your 
story." 

So  I  ate,  and  that  night  I  told  him  all. 
Kou-en  listened  with  respectful  attention, 
but  the  tale,  strange  as  it  might  seem  to 
most  people,  excited  no  particular  wonder  in 
his  mind.  Indeed,  he  explained  it  to  me  at 
such  length,  by  aid  of  some  marvellous 
theory  of  reincarnations,  that  at  last  I 
began  to  doze. 

"  At  least,"  I  said  sleepily,  "  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  all  winning  merit  on  the  Ever- 
lasting Plane,"  for  I  thought  that  favourite 
catchword  would  please  him. 

"  Yes,  brother  of  the  Monastery  called  the 
World,"  Kou-en  answered  in  a  severe  voice, 
"  doubtless  you  are  all  winning  merit ;  but,  if 
I  may  venture  to  say  so,  you  are  winning  it 
very  slowly,  especially  the  woman — or  the 
sorceress— or  the  mighty  evil  spirit— whose 
names  I  understand  yon  to  tell  me  are  She, 
Hes,  and  Ayesha  upon  earth,  and  in  AvUchi^ 
Star-that-hath-Fallen " 

{Here  Mr.  Holly^s  manuscript  ends,  its 
outer  sheets  having  been  burnt  when  he  threw 
it  on  to  thsfire  at  his  house  in  Cumberland.) 


THE  END. 


BRACKEN. 


^PRINQ  makes  the  frame  from  which  it  spreads  amain, 
^^    Summer  its  grace  sees  and  his  heart  grows  warm, 

Autumn  its  fair  tint  mimics,  and  its  form 
Winter  depicts  upon  the  window-pane  I 
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FEW  people  underataud  how  thoroughly 
I  go  ID  for  literature ;  mid  it  is  this 
waut  of  underBtaoding  that  prevents 
Bome  idiots  from  taking  my  opinion  seriously 
when  I  offer  it 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  read  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  byW.  Shakespeare  (or  F.  Bacon 
—authorship  dispnted),  and  G.  B.  Shaw's 
"  Ciesar  and  Cleopatra  "  side  by  aide,  making 
a  minut«  compariRon  of  their  merita,  yon  may 
perhaps  form  some  idea  of  the  dei^th  of  my 
researches,  and  enter  into  my  feelings  in  the 
matter  of  Browne,  who  refused  to  consider 
me  a  competent  critic  when  I  told  him  that 
the  story  he  wrote  last  term  was  not  up  to 
publication  mark. 

He  said ;  "  BeJBtly  rotter ! "  And  he  said : 
"  Conceited  ass  ! "  And  he  said  :  "  What  do 
t/oit  know  ?  You  only  write  articles  about 
true  things.  Any  fool  can  stick  down  what 
really  happens.     This  is  a  work  of  imagina- 


tion" (he  alluded  to  the  manuscript  which 
he  was  flourishing  over  his  head  eicitedly), 
"  and  as  such  it  requires  genius." 

"  It  does,"  sayB  I.  "  But  it  hasn't  got 
what  it  requires.  That's  the  drawback."  He 
buzzed  the  manuscript  at  my  bead  with  all 
the  im-pent-up  rancour  of  an  insulted  anthor; 
and  I  buzzed  an  inkpot  at  his  with  the  mild 
empliusis  of  a  critical  spirit. 

He  wore  a  mourning-band  across  his 
flaxen  locks  for  some  days  afterwards; 
but,  although  I  had  left  a  mark  on  the 
outeide  of  his  head,  I  had  made  no  im- 
pression on  its  interior,  which,  I  fear,  is  a 
very  dark  place. 

This  is  the  way  Browne's  story  opens,  I 
take  the  trouble  to  transcribe  the  firet  chapter 
lest  miyone  should  im^ine  me  to  be  moved 
by  prejudice — a  vice  which  I  abhor.  It  is 
tailed — 

Thb  Ungrateful  Son, 

A  very  old  lady  was  sitting  by  her  window 
on  a  summer  evening.  Her  hair  was  whit« 
tlian  the  driven  snow,  but  the  iDtelligenb 
expression  of  ber  face  showed  that  her  facul- 
ties were  still  unimpaired.  She  held  some 
fine  work  in  her  hands,  for  although  she  had 
reiiched  the  advanced  age  of  forty  years,  her 
sight  was  equal  to  threading  a  needle  without 
glasses.  Ever  and  anon  she  glanced  up  from 
the  delicate  cambric  and  let  her  eves  dwell 
upon  the  blooming  flower-beds  (Browne  saga 
that "  blooming  "  here  means  only  rich  in  bios- 
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Bom),  through  which  she  expected  presently 
to  see  the  poetman  wending  his  way.  Nor 
was  she  disappointed.  He  wcndyd  exactly 
as  the  cuckoo-clock  on  the  chim Gey-piece 
strack  seven  ;  and,  being  an  old  retainer, 
be  took  the  liberty  of  handing  her  through 
the  opeo  window  the  single  missive  which 
he  bore. 

It  waa  addressed  in  an  onformed,  boyish 
band,  and  at  a  glance  she  recognised  the 
writing  of  Tom  Chudleigh,  the  adored  son  of 
her  old  age.  He  was  but  twelve  years. old, 
yet  steeped  in  the  vices  of  selfishness,  ingrjti- 
tade,  and  riotous  living.  The  letter  contained.' 
no  account  of  his  work  at  school,  bo  assurances 
of  love  for  his  absent  relativefi,  no  inquiries 


for  bis  aged  mother's  rheumatism.  "  There 
was"  (as  the  song  says)  " absobal'ylutely 
nothing  in  it "  but  the  following  heartless 
lines^ 

"  Dear  Mother,^ 

"  Some  more  jam,  please, 

"  Yr.  fei.  son,  Tom.'' 

The  gentle  soul  lifted  her  plain  sewing  and 
wiped  her  eyes  with  it.  She  waa  so  overcome 
by  emotion  that  she  had  not  time  to  reach 
her  handkerchief.  "  Jam  ! "  she  murmured. 
"  Jam  !  I  might  have  known  it.  Poes  he 
ever  write  to  me  unless  he  has  a  request  to 
make  affecting  the  pleasure  of  his  Little 
Mary  ?  But,  nevertheless,  he  shall  have  jam, 
I  would  stew  my 
old  bones  in  a  pre- 
serving- kettle  rather 
than  refuse  him." 

She  gathered  np 
her  work  and  went 
as  hastily  as  her 
age  and  infirmities 
would  permit,  to 
give  an  order  to  the 
cook,  her  moist  eyes 
dropping  a  tear  on 
the  cm m pled  letter, 
while  with  the  other 
band  she  grasped  a 
gold -beaded  walk- 
ing-stick to  support 
her  tottering  steps. 

That's  the  firet 
chapter,  and  I  hope 
you  admire  it  as 
much  as  I  did.  I 
pointed  out  its  ob- 
vious defects  to 
Browne  gently  and 
considerately,  with 
none  of  the  bitter- 
ness employed  by 
that  sort  of  critic 
who,  I  am  told,  is 
trad  it  tonally 
supposed  to  be  a 
disappointed  author 
— which  I  am  not. 
I  was  really  very 
kind  to  Browne.  1 
said  - 

"  Look  here,  my 
dear  fellow,  you're 
simply  wasting  your 

inibrio  and  let  het  eyes  dwell     ''.""j,-      /."''^    * 
mIb."  irieud  s  advice  and 
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devote  it  henceforth  to  Latin  grammiir 
and  conic  Bectious,  You  were  not  born  to 
Biicceed  in  literature ;  and,  while  it  is  certain 
that  yon  won't  get  biffed  for  failing  in  it, 
there  is  no  sajing  what  may  happen  if  yon 
neglect  your  studies." 

I  meant  well.     I  have  heard  it  said  by  a 
person  whose  opinion  I  respjct,  that  no  spec- 
tacle is  more  lamentahle  than  that  pi'eseiited 
by  the  hopelessly  mediocre 
writer,  and   I   mere 
wished    to    save    Bi'ow 
from   the    awful   fate 
making  such  a  spectat 
of     himself.      But    1 
couldn't   see    it    in   th 
light,  and   retorted   wi 
the  contumelious  epith( 
already  recorded.    ("  Co 
tumelious"  is  a  fine  ai 
espressive    word,    and 
don't  think  I  have  ev 
nsed  it  before.)     He  eV' 
went  80  far  as  to  say 
didn't   know   good   fro 
l>ad — meaning,  of  conn 
in   literatnre.     He 
wouldn't     have 
thought   of    trusting 
me    to    c h 0 0 se    a 
rotten     apple    and 
leave    a    sound    one 
for  him. 

I  said:   "My  dear 
Browne,   don't   make 
a  fool  of  yourself. 
Correct  taste  in  literatu 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
matter  of  opinion," 
had  heard   this,   too— 
something    like    it~sa 
by  the  persoTi  alluded 
above.)     "  How  can   vi 
pretend  to  possess  it,  whi 
you  have   never  evt 
studied    the     Englibn     ,  „         ,      . 

cIbmu-s  V  ••  .   '''I'   gntnefed    "P    h. 

Classics  .  hBBtily   u   her   age    i 

He  said   he   had   read  permit,  to  give  an 

"Eric,   or   Little  by 
Little,"   and   "The   Chaunings."     Also   he 
had   perused  part  of  "  Jiick  Slieppard "  on 
the  sly. 

He  evidently  expected  me  to  be  impressed. 

I  smiled  ;  and  I  confess  that  1  ineA  to  do 


haustive   acquaintance   with   the   vorlm  of 


He  got  very  red  and  said  something  im- 
becile about  lamhe'  tails.  I  fancied  that  he 
used  the  woi'ds  as  one  might  have  uid 
"  Skittles ! " 

"  Perhaps,"  I  said,  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions, "  you  call  him  Bacon.  The  aothor 
is  disputed,  and  we  are  all  entitled  to  beliere 
what  we  like  pending 
fiirther  evidence.  The 
present  question  is  not 
who  wrote  the  plays,  bnt 
whether  you  have  re»d 
them." 

But    the     idiot    only 
continued  to  jabber  aboDt 


so  m  an  imtatmg  i 

I  murmured  :  " '  Poor  thing ! '  I  said  to  it, 
'  poor  thing  !    How  came  you  to  be  thus  ? ' " 

Then  I  inquired  in  a  tone  that  I  knew 
would  madden   him  :    "  Have  you  an   ex- 


lambs'    tails,    which   he 
declared   in   a  blustering 
way  to  be  ''just  as  good." 
I  suppose  ho  ninsi  bsve 
meant  that  they  were  just 
as  good  to  eat  :is  Ijacon. 
It  sounds  iuipmlsble,  lint 
I   can't  account  for  his 
remarks     in    any    other 
way.      The    main    thing 
was,    he    had   convinced 
ad^TnArmlti™   wauW     "»e   that   lie    wa-S   not  ac- 
irder  to  tbe  ccmk."         quaiuted  with  SliakespGU^ 
(or    IlBMn) ;    and  conse- 
quently I  didn't  think  it  worth  while  to  wlk 
to  him  any  longer.     I  therefore  terminated 
the  conversation  with  another  inkpot,  siinol- 
taneously  advising  hira  to  put  his  head  in  s 
^■ 

But  it  is  seldom  that  purely  disintenstw 
advice  is  taken  ;  and  I  shouldn't  be  in  ibe 
least  surprised  to  bear  at  any  time  thai 
Browne  had  submitted  his  finished  work  w 
a  pubiisher. 


Curious  Survivals  of  Ancient  Customs. 


By   EUSTACE    WALKER. 


IN  a  previona  article  on  this  subject,  which 
by  no  means  exhausted  even  its  more 
pictorial  poesibiiities,  it  was  snggested 
how,  as  the  result  of  the  duplicated  dates  of 
manj  of  the  Feasta  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  calendars,  the  actual  ori(;in  of  a 
nnniber  of  cnrionfl  observances  which  have 
belongetl.  and  do  yet  belong,  to  special 
seasons,  is  so  interwoven  with  apocryphal 
l^ends,  by  the  shuttles  of  Truth  and  Fable, 
as  to  he  DOW  difficult  to  distinguish.  We 
have  here  collected  a  farther  series  of 
illastrations  of  carious  survivals  which  are 
interesting  because  research  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  our  uational  ritual  of  quaint 
ceremonies  reveals  bow  deep  down  into  the 
fabric  of  Time  these  paradoxical  patterns  are 


The  period  of  year  of  the  Pagan  Saturnalia 
being  identical  with  that  of  onr  Christmas, 
we  have  precedent  for  asserting  that  from 


the  licence  of  the  first  much  has  been 
absorbed  in' the  holiday  customs  of  the  last. 

During  the  Saturnalia,  men  who  were 
slaves  for  the  rest  of  the  year  enjoyed 
fi'eedom ;  and  it  stood  out  as  a  time  of 
universal  bi'iEitherhood,  in  which  each  man 
claimed  and  enjoyed  the  right  to  pass  his 
time  according  to  the  promptings  of  his  own 
inclination.  Liberty,  equality,  brotherhood 
then  reigned,  and  this  general  good-fellow- 
ship, this  abandonment  of  caste,  this 
eitmction  of  class  prerogatives  have  all 
their  parallel  in  the  lilieralities  of  our 
Boxing  Day  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
good -will  towards  men. 

Customs  are  the  antiquities  of  a  people,  but 
these,  necessarily,  as  the  religions  character 
of  nations  change,  the  better  to  suit  the 
particular  environment  in  which  they  are 
retained  or  appropriated,  become  modified ; 
and  this  modification  is  the  growth  of  time. 
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honour  of  the 
Boar's  Head— «ne 
ia  as  follows  : — 

rJoirell,  NoweU,  Nondl, 

Novell, 
Tfdyn^  go>A  y  thrait 

to  telle  1 
Tbe  Borre  hede  Out  wt 

brvQEs  here, 


"b  bonie  this  day 
hye  y  dtre 

SoweU. 


But  the  Bccond 
is  more  modem  in 
sentiment,  and  has 
a  jovial  note — 


Certainly  the  origin  of  our  festivities  is 
rooted  in  the  customs  of  races  whose  im^ina- 
tion  was  more  vivid  than  is  that  of  the 
people  of  our  own  age. 

The  dignity  with  which  we  treat  the 
Boar's  Head,  for  instance,  is  but  a  sur- 
vival of  the  honour  which  was  paid  to 
it  by  the  Druids,  who,  killing  a  boar  at 
the  Winter  Solstice,  were  in  the  habit  of 
offering  its  head,  in  sacrifice,  to  Froya, 
the  goddess  of  Peace  and  Plenty ;  aud 
the  lemon,  still  used  in  its  decoration, 
is  an  old  Norse  symbol  of  Plenty. 
Several  canticles    have    been   composed   in 


Wilh  Ksrluida  itiiy  uxl 

roMmary ; 
I   pTaye  yoq  all  tlogt 

In  medieval 
England  it  was 
cnslomsiy  to  com- 
mence all  Christmas 
f  eaata  by  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  bring- 
ing in  the  boar's 
h^  as  the  iniUal 
dish.  The  master- 
cook  carried  it,  pre- 
ceded by  trumpeten 
and  other  mnsicianK, 
and  followed  by 
huntsmen  with 
boar-Bpeara    and 

IKMER  AT  QtlESN's  COLLEOK,         folchiOnS,  HuA    (tfalS 

reads  as  an  anti- 
climax) pages  carry- 
ing mustard  ;  an  anti-climax,  for,  in  Epi- 
stemon's  vision  of  "the  damned  great," 
was  not  Xeries  described  as  a  crier  of 
mustard  ? 

In  the  ceremonial  of  bringing  in  tbe  boar's 
head  at  the  Christmas  dinner  at  Queen's 
College,  it  is  now  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
who  precede  it«  enttanco. 

There  is  a  local  legend  to  explain  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  custom  at  Oxford.  Some 
Ave  hundred  years  ago,  so  the  story 
nins,  a  student,  wandering  near  Shotover 
HOI,  in  deep  stndy  of  Aristotle,  was  attacked 
by  a  wild  boar.     Having  no  other  means  <jt 
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defence,  he   pushed  the  Aristotle  into   the  is  droticd  by  the  boys  who  pentmbiilitte  out 

boar's  throat.     The  sage  choking  the  savage,  streets  in  niiifiks,  and  it  has  taken  the  place 

the  Btadent  was  enabled  to  curry  back  its  of  the  quatiiiin  formerly  in  use — 
head  in  triumph  to  the  town.  Now  bo}»  with 

Squibs  and  cmckera  pl.y  ; 
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cluDgiiig  belU  and  gather  up  the  pasaing 
Boiils  to  trunBDort  them  into  Bliss,  are  still 
not  far  from  the  imaginations  of  many  of  as 
aa  we  hear  the  Bolemn  resonance  of  the 
intermittent  toll  which  we  have  liecn  taught 
to  consider  as  butthemouniful  intimation  of 
an  individual  death. 

Bells,  from  al!  time,  appear  to  hare  existed, 
and  the  tune  of  civilised  life  in,  as  it  were, 
still  set  to  their  music. 

"Oyez!"  ("  Hear,  ye!"),  though  banished 
from  our  modem  Loudon,  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  provinces. 

December  is  still  ushered  in  at  Colchester 
by  the  ringing  of  a  big  bell,  and  by  the  town 
crier  perambulating  the  streets  just  after 
midnight,  reciting — 

Colde  Decembei  iat  com*  itme ; 

Poor  men's  clothes  are  very  thinne ; 
Tieca  are  barre ;  the  bints  are  mute; 

Hot  pot  and  toastc  will  well  siiit. 
GodBvc  j-e  KiDK' 


which,  however,  is  still  illustrated  with 
activity  at  Lewes. 

When  Lord  Mounteagle,  on  receiving  the 
celebrated  anonymous  letter  on  the  4th 
November,  16('4,  visited  the  cellars  under- 
neath the  House  of  Lords,  he  established  a 
precedent ;  and  &ch  year,  for  three  hundred 
years,  the  search  for  miscreants  has  gone  on 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  party  of  Beef- 
caters,  but  a  aecond  Guy  Fawkes  has  never 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  custom,  wliich  is  still  observed  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  of  Shooting  the 
Wren  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  appears  to  t* 
somewhat  obscure  in  its  origin,  but  apparently 
rests  on  an  old  medieval  legend,  according 
to  which,  as  our  Lord  went  towards  Geth- 
semane,  on  the  day  upou  which  he  was  l)e- 
trayed,  Judas — who  was  amongst  the  other 
disciples  who  were  following  Him — threw 
down  corn  in  the  path,  in  order  that  those 
who  desired  to  arrest  Him  might  know  which 
way  He  had  gone.  The  robin,  seeing  in- 
tention in  the  scattered  com,  picked  up  the 
grain,  thus  baffling  the  pursuers,  till  a  wren, 
flying  in  front  of  them, shrieked ;  "The  Lord 
passed  this  way !  The  Lord  passed  this 
way  1 "  The  guards,  following  the  oird,  found 
Christ  in  the  garden. 

To  the  priuiitive  mind  the  whole  unseen 
world  was  full  of  spiiite,  good  and  bad,  of 
varying  aspects,  capable  of  propitiation ; 
and  thoughts  of  angels  who  nde  upon  the 


B  USB  AT  LBADRtLI^  TIU^CE. 
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And  theCurfew  ja  in  use  iu  LeadLills  vilWc. 
In  Durham  its  rmgm^  is  the  eignal  for  um 
cloaing  of  the  College  gates,  whilst  in  Cheehire 
and  Yorkshire  its  note  waniB  farmers  to 
lock  up  their  cattle  for  the  night.  Contrary 
to  the  signification  of  its  name,  "couvre 
fen,"  it  is  ninfr  at  four  a.m.  at  Stowe,  but  at 
Tamnorth  it  does  not  rouse  the  inhabitants 


till  tlic  uiore  sensible  hour  of  sis.  At 
Walthttm-in- the- Wolds  a  firuteful  farmer, 
who  was  lost  in  the  snow,  and  found,  throujjh 
the  sound  of  a  beli,  his  way  home,  left  a  field 
in  perpetual  eudownieut,  for  the  bell  to  be 
rung  at  five  a.m. 

"  Of  all  sounds  of    all   bells,    the   most 
solemn  and  most  touching  is  the  peal  which 
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rings  out  the  Old  Year,"  says  Charles 
Lamb. 

KiaK  out  the  old, 

Itiiig  in  tb«  nnr, 
Rins,  bippy  belli 

Acrau  &e  mow. 
Tbe  y««r  w  going, 

Let  him  go ; 
Ring  out  the  false. 

King  ID  tbe  true. 

Over  the  Border,  New  Year's  Eve  is  a  greater 
festival  than  ia  Christinas,  and  Scotch  IwnnetB 
are  conspicuous  among  the.  crowd  vhich 
awaits  to  hear  the  bells  of  our  City's  cathedral 
ring  their  last  chime  of  the  Old  Year. 
Then,  under  the  waviug  of  the  Scottish 
flag,  in  hand-in-hand  comradeship,  the  nos- 
tralgia  of  the  expatriated  finds  voice  in 
singing  "  Anid  Lang  Sjiie." 

Robert  Burns,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson 
dated  September,  1793,  says:  "One  song 
more  ana  I  have  done— 'Auld  Lang  Syne,' 
The  air  is  but  mediocre,  but  ...  the  old 
song,  which  has  never  been  in  print,  nor 
even  in  MS.,  until  I  took  it  down  from  an 
old  man's  singing,  is  enough  to  recommend 
any  air." 

Shrovetide,  the  time  of  confession,  since 
shrove  is  but  a  corruption  of  "shrive," 
we  are  apt  to  associate  only  with  pan- 
cakes. Bnt  Johannes  lioc  describes  it  as 
a  period  in  which  "  men  eat  and  drink  and 
abandon  themselves  to  eveiT  kind  of  sportive 
foolery,  as  if  resolved  to  have  their  fill  of 
pleasure  before  tJiey  die."  And  in  Dorking 
some  trace  of  the  foolery  to  which  he  refers 
is  still  to  be  seen ;  for  football  is  there 
played  in  the  streets  under  the  reproving 
eye  of  the  police.     From  times  Iwyond  the 


memory  of  present  inhabitants  of  Dorking 
it  has  been  customary  for  the  lads  and  yonu; 
men  of  the  town  to  play  a  game  of  foott»U 
in  the  streets  on  Shrove  Taesday,  Of  late 
years  the  police  have  tried  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice. The  football  still  aunually  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  police  try  to  confiscate  it. 
And  when  two  or  three  footballs  have  been 
seized,  tbe  lads  give  up  their  game,  finding  it 
somewhat  too  expensive. 

Shrove  Tuesday  is  a  great   day,  too,  ui 

Chester ;    and,  indeed,    that    beautiful   city 

retains  a  tenacious  hold  on  many  oWn^ance* 

which  elsewhere  have  been  allowed  to  drop 

i  pit. 

B  of  counties  in  England  and 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
provide  a  limited  Dumber  of 
to  escort  the  judges  and  aftei^ 
order  in  tbe  assize  court :  and 
although  in  1887,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  court  of  _ 
quarter  s(«sionB  was  given 
power  to  direct  police  con- 
stables to  undertake  this  duty, 
it  has  never  been  called  upon 
by  the  high-sheriffs  of  Chester 
to  do  BO,  as  they  have  always 
preferred  to  adhere  to  the  old 
custom  of  providing  their 
own  javolin-men. 

^. .,  In    many    English     rural 

towns    and    districbi    there 
a  AT  CMUTER.        wefc  fofmerly  elected,  with 
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burlesque  ceremonies,   mock    mayors ;    and 
some  of  these  c«remoDie8  seem  even  now  to 
be  adherent  to  the  offices  of  civic  dignitaries. 
Danatable's  mayor  is  sonndly  bumped  at  the 
boundary-post  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  many 
burgeraes  at  the  same  time  receive  like  treat- 
ment in  performance  of  the  ceremony  called 
"Beating  the  Boun- 
daries,"   whilst   at 
High  Wycombe  the 
old   custom   of 
weigh  in  g  the  may  or, 
recorder,  and  chief 
m^istmtes,    alder- 
men, town  clerk, 
and  chief  constable 
takes  place  an  nual  ly . 

Quit-rents,  the 
direct  outcome  of 
feudalism,  were 
formerly  rents  paid 
in  kind  by  tenants 
whereby  they  were 
released  from  feudal 
service.  The  earli- 
est form  of  these 
payments  was  by 
personal  service, 
generally  labour  ou 
Uie  land,  as  is  shown 
by  the  word  "  rent," 
from  "render." 
In  the  reign  of 
Bdward  I.,  one 
Walter  Maresculius 
paid  six  horseshoes, 
with  nails,  for  a 
certain  building 
which  he  held,  in 
capite,  from  the 
King;  and  a 
Walter  Le  Bran, 
farrier,  of  the 
Strand,  negotiated 
the  acquisition  of 
a  piece  of  land  in 
the  Parish  of  8t. 
Clement'8,forwhich 
he   was   to   pay 

the  parish  annually  kkw  year's  syt 

six      horseshoes. 

But  as  subsequently  the  ground  became  the 
property  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
LondoD,  who  still  render  to  His  Majesty's 
Exchequer  this  peculiar  quit-rent  payment, 
it  is  probable  that  Walter  Le  Brnn  never 
acquired  it. 

Annually  a  curious  ceremony  takes  place 
before    the    King's    Remembrancer  at  the 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  when  the  City 
Solicitor  of  London,  in  respect  of  property 
in  Shropshire,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
pays  to  the  Crown  a  rent  which  consists  of 
six  horseshoes,  sixty-one  nails,  a  bundle  of 
faggots,  a  billhook  and  hatchet  wherewith 
to  chop  the  fnggotfl. 


Before  sunrise,  on  St.  Martin's  mom,  an 
interesting  ceremony  is  observed  on  Knight* 
low  Hill,  near  Rugby,  on  the  once  famous 
coach-road  from  Loudon  to  Holyhead. 

Ou  this  hill  is  a  tumulus,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  square,  hollow  stone,  the  remains 
of  an  old  wayside  cross,  erected  probably 
in   the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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ev6i7  five  years  ten  pounds  should  be  es- 
pendeil  ^  the  iDcumbent,  the  major,  and 
the  collector  «f  Ciwtonis,  in  a  dinner,  on  the 
feastKlay  of  St.  ^mes  the  Apostle,  and  it 
further  gives  petmisaisn  to  each  diner  to 
invite  two  friends.  Five  ponods  he  also  left 
to  be  equally  divided  amongst  ten  girls,  the 
ages  of  none  of  them  to  exceed  t«n  jesca, 
and  all  to  be  the  daughters  of  fishermen  or 
tinners.  The  will  ako  directs  that  these 
girls  shall,  between  the  honrs  of  ten  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon  of  St.  James's  Day, 


with  power  of  distress  to  the  landlord, 
Kcnred  on  a  farm,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
Bome  value.      His  will    directs,  also,  that- 


dance  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least  on 
the  gromid  adjoining  the  mausoleum,  and 
that  one  pound  be  paid  to  the  tiddler,  as 
honorarium,  who  plays  to  the  girls  whilst 
they  dance. 

A  curious  Good  Friday  custom  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  interior  of  the  "  Widow's  Son  "  public- 
house  in  tlie  east  of  London,  where  from  a 
beam  in  the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  cluster 
of  Hot  Cross  buns.  This  aistom  can  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  belief,  at  one  time 
commoQ  everywhere  in  England,  and  still 
^^^^  „  ^^v,.t„  „r  nv.-v,>u~  ....B^iB  retained  in  Dorsetiihire,  that  bread  marked 
mFciiDnrM>M'TnK  ck/liho"evkrt^good  mDAT.       with  a  cross  and  hung  up  in  a  house  will 
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have  tlie  effect  of  prcvciitiiig  all  breads 
baked  during  the  year  (^ing  stringy  or 
reamy,  and  is  anal(^oiiB  to  that  of  the 
Irishwomen  who  dip  their  fingers  into  the 
milk,  cross  the  cow,  and  say  :  "  Mary  and 
our  Lord  preserve  thee  until  I  come  to  thee 
again  \ " 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew-the- 
Great,  in  Sniitnfield,  twenty-one  apeeially 
chosen,  poor,  aged  widow  women  are  the 
recipients  of  a  peculiar  bounty,  the  picking 
up  of  sixpences  placed  on  a  puitieular  tomb. 
But,  aa  all  records  of  the  testatrix  were 
destroyed  by  tire,  nothing  but  the  fund  and 
the  tradition  of  its  application  remain.  An 
estra  bounty  of  half-a-crown  to  eacli  widow, 
lately  added  by  a  lady  living  at  Weslgate, 
makes  this  special  Good  Friday  custom 
peculiarly  attractive. 

The  name  of  the  month  of  May  is  of 
doabtful  origin,  Ovid  suggests  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  ;  and  tins  is  most 
probable.  It  was  considered  an  unlucky 
mouth  amongst  the  Romans,  on  account  of 


the  celebration  of  the  Lemnria,  and  they 
contraoted  no  marriages  during  it — a  super* 
stition  still  to  be  found  amongst  ourselves. 

Of  May  Day  festivities,  Borlasc 
makes  this  observation  :  "  Their 
usage  is  nothing   more  than  a 

gratulation  of  the  spring 

to  testify  universal  Joy  at  the 
revival  of  vegetation." 

Chaucer,  in  his  "Court  of 
Love,"  tells  how  on  May  Day : 
"  Fourth  go'th  al  the  Court,  bcib 
most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flonris 
fresh  and  braunch,  and  blome." 
And  the  Roman  Calendar  makes 
the  following  obeenation  :  "The 
boys  go  out  maying";  bnt  StniU 
it  is  who  leaves  us  with  the 
prettiest  picture  of  the  season, 
m  the  foreground  of  which  are 
the  London  milkmaids,  who  "go 
about  the  streets  with  their  gai^ 
lands  and  music,  dancing." 

It  was  the  custom  amongst  the 
aucient  Britons,  before  the  intro- 
dnctiou  of  Christianity,  to  erect 
Maypoles,  adorned  with  flowers, 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  l1ora ; 
and  Stubbs,  1583,  thus  describes 
the  Maypole  bringing:  "They 
have  twentie  or  fortie  yoke  rf 
oxen,  every  oxe  havying  a  sweete 
nosegai  of  flowers  tyed  to  the 
tippes  of  his  horns,  and  these 
oxen  draw  home  this  Maiepole, 
I  OF  HORSB  "'lic'i  '8  covered  over  wiUi 
8  To-DAr.       flowen  and  bearbes  bonnd  roonda 
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aboQte  with  gtringea  from  the  top  to  the 

bottom,  and  sometimes  painted  with  variable 

colonrs,  with   two  or  three  hundred  men, 

women  and  children  following  it  with  great 

devotion.     And  thus  being  reared  up,  with 

hiDd kerchiefs  and  flagges  sti'eaming  on  the 

loppe,   they    straw 

the  ground  aboute, 

binde  greene  boughs 

about  it,  set  up 

sDminer    balls, 

boweis  and  arbours 

bard  bj  it.      And 

tben   fall    thej  to 

bsoqaet  and  feast, 

to  leape  and  dance 

fkboDt  it   as    the 

beathen  people  did 

at  the  dedication  of 

tbeir  idols,  whereof 

this   is    a    perfect 

patteme,  or  rather 

tJie  thing  itaelf." 

One  of  the  medi- 
s\'al  Maypole  songs 
\i  Btill  used  in  many 
a   country    vQlage 


Sthk«  up,  sues  Watt, 

Agreed,  met  HaU, 

And    1   preethee,  fldlcr,    . 


month  for  the  passengers  to  give  the 
waggoner  at  every  Inn  a  ribbon  to  adorn 
his  team,  she  soon  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  proverb, '  As  fine  as  a  Horse,'  for,  before 
they  got  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  the 
poor  beasts  were   almost    blinded    by  the 


A  great  Maypole 
is  annnally  erected 
at  the  May  Fair, 
beld  at  Corby,  near 
Kettering ;  but,  high 
as  it  is,  it  does  not 
reach  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  famous 
one  put  np  in  the 
Strand,  opposite 
Somerset  House,  in 
IGfil,  which  was 
134  feet  in  height. 

One  of  the  May  Day  customs  which  con- 
Imnes  with  os,  though  not  in  its  original 
character,  is  the  decorating  with  ribbons  of 
the  horses  of  wagons. 

In  "The  Life  of  Mrs.  Pilkington,"  the 
writer  says :  "  They  took  places  in  the 
wa^on  and  qnitted  London  early  on  May 
moming  ;  and  it  being  the  custom  in  this 


parti-coloured,    flowing    honouis    at    their 
heads." 

Macaulay,  in  1791,  wrote:  "We  are  by 
no  means  so  tenacious  of  old  usages  and 
diversions  in  this  country  as  we  should  be, 
or  as  they  are  in  other  parla  of  the  world." 
And  it  would  be  a  great  pity  were  the  rich 
legacy  of  romance,  which  leaves  its  impress 
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On  ChrUtmat  Ett,  tkt  S^irt,  triUi  hU  family,  /rUndi,  and  ttnanlM,  Mfd  to  pnatd  lo  thi  ankanf,  tmriof  *•* 

cakt  and  cider  a*  nn  o/triiw  In  lAe  principal  tren.     Tlii  catt  im  /vrnwUjr  placed  in  a  Jort  4/  Uu  In*.  a»r 

uAi^  the  cider-  wat  ptntrta.    During  tftt  arrmony,  tAe  men  flrrd  ffutie  and  pittaU,  aitd  Vie  mmuN  and  girit 

thwUtd  "  Bear,  bear  applet  a^td  peart  trune,  barnfvlt,  bagfiiU,  ioeJtfutt,  hurrah,  hurroM,  hurrak  .'  ** 

on    these    cuatoma,    to    be    dissipated    by  And  we  can  do  this  without  questioniD|r  too 

their  heire— the  young  spendthrifte  of  this  BerJously  how  far  iuto  Paganism  the  roots  of 

twentieth  century  whose  surname  ie  Realism.  such  rit«s  pierce  ;  for  as  nothing  eudures  and 

The  more  we  can  conserve  such  pageants  and  nothing    is    precise,    mai^inal  inexactnes, 

occasionB  as  tend  to  foster  the  feeling  of  suiting  our  present  civilisation,  has  removed 

good  fellowship  between  classes,  the  better  from    them     all    that    waa    subvnsive   oi 

will  it  be  for  the  unity  of  us  as  a  people.  morality. 
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ITH  a  certain  natural 
hardness  that  be- 
longs to  all  young 
things,  the  girls  at 
Sea  View  School 
laughed  and  giggled 
greatly  amongst 
themselves  when 
they  came  back 
from  the  Christmas 
vacation  and  found 
their  head-mistress,  Miss  Mayne,  had  em- 
ployed her  time  in  being  married. 

"Old  Hannah  will  go  next,"  said  Inez 
Flavelle,  the  school  beauty,  "  and  then  Peters 
will  begin  to  look  out  for  a  wife." 

Hannah  was  the  school-cook,  fifty  if  a 
day,  and  woefully  unbeautiful.  Peters,  the 
gardener,  would  never  see  sixty  again.  The 
comparison  was  surely  a  harsh  one,  for  Miss 
Mayne  was  only  forty. 

Twenty  years  ago  she  had  been  engaged 
to  this  same  man  whom  she  had  now 
married.  Captain  John  Black,  long  time  a 
**  mariner  of  the  sea."  There  was  pink  in 
her  cheeks  then,  and  the  happy  light  of  youth 
in  her  eyes ;  Inez  herself  had  not  more 
dimples  nor  more  of  the  sun's  brightness 
meshed  in  her  hair. 

There  came  no  blinding  storm,  no  violent 
earthquake  to  the  young  life  ;  merely  a  grey 
dulness  settled  down  over  it  and  hid  the  sun 
for  just  a  score  of  years. 

There  were  helpless  young  sisters  and 
brothers  in  her  family,  and  an  invalid 
mother;  the  father  dying  suddenly,  left 
nothing  but  the  big  house  m  them,  where 
they  had  lived  so  long.  Miss  Mayne  opened 
a  boarding-school  in  it. 

"  Soon,  soon,"  she  said  desperately  to  her 
eager  lover  from  the  seas.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  things,  she  told  herself,  in  the 
pleasant  Bag  of  Hope  that  hangs  suspended 
above  the  world  ;  someone  would  leave  them 
a  l^acy,  the  lK)ys  would  get  on,  the  next 
sister  Marie  would  take  her  place. 

But  the  years  dropped  away  one  after  the 
other,  and  not  one  bit  of  brightness  had 


*  Copsrrigfat,  1905,  bj  Ethel  Turner,  in  the  United 
States  OT  America. 
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fluttered  down  from  that  brilliant  bag  to 
which  her  eyes  turned  so  frequently.  No 
legacy  came,  one  boy  went  wrong,  another 
died,  Marie  sHpped  into  womanhood,  stood 
aghast  at  the  prospect  of  taking  her  sister's 
place  in  the  grey,  and  rushed  into  a  hasty  and 
most  unfortunate  marriage  ;  the  mother  was 
frailer  than  ever.  After  seven  years,  Miss 
Mayne  gently  but  very  resolutely  cut  herself 
off  from  her  sailor  lover  ;  she  could  not  bear 
to  bring  the  grey  mist  over  his  cheery  life. 

He  gave  in  at  last,  sulkily,  and  went  away. 
For  thirteen  years  he  sailed  the  world, 
married,  they  said,  to  his  ship.  He  almost 
forgot  the  pale  girl  who  had  given  him  back 
the  ring  that  still  lay  in  his  desk,  but  no 
other  woman  appealed  to  him  strongly 
enough  for  marriage,  and  he  led  a  jovial, 
pleasant  enough  life,  ploughing  the  great 
oceans,  familiar  with  every  continent,  finding 
friendliness  in  every  aspect  of  the  stars. 

Then  it  happened  he  was  a  year  without  a 
ship.  They  were  making  a  cai^o-boat  of  liis 
old  one,  and  the  new  one  of  which  he  had 
been  promised  the  command  was  still  building. 
He  refused  a  temporary  post,  saying  he 
would  be  a  landsman  for  a  year,  and  then, 
being  in  the  same  city  at  the  time  as  his  old 
love,  curiosity  prompted  him  to  seek  her  out. 

"  If  she  has  grown  stout,"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  selfsame  house, 
"  then  it  is  *  Good-bye  "*  again.  But  if  she  is 
still  slim — well,  who  knows  ?  "  He  had 
been  for  tea  the  night  before  to  a  home  made 
strangely  sweet  and  restful  by  a  woman,  and 
the  remembrance  tempted  him. 

Her  figure  bore  inspection,  she  was  thin  to 
a  fault.  Exceeding  primness  hung  about  the 
mouth  his  own  young  lips  had  kissed,  her 
eyes  were  quiet,  her  hair  grey,  her  cheeks 
quite  without  colour.  She  dressed  staidly, 
spoke  staidly,  as  befitted  the  head  of  a  school. 
But  the  uncontrollable  rush  of  colour  that 
flooded  her  cheeks  when  she  saw  him  first 
made  his  heart  young  again. 

Coming  straight  from  the  salt  freshness 
and  sunshine  of  his  healthy  life,  the  still 
greyness  of  hers  filled  all  his  nature  with 
remorse  and  a  rush  of  compassion.  The 
tnother  was  long  since  dead,  tne  family  was 
scattered,  but  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  school 
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etill  went  on,  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  mistress 
still  at  the  head.  Marie  had  died  a  year  ago 
and  had  left  two  orphan  girls  to  her  sister's 
care  ;  the  school  went  on  to  clothe  and  give 
thera  shelter. 

When  this  lover  of  her  youth  again  begged 
her  to  come  to  him,  she  gazed  at  him 
despairingly.  One  year  ago,  and  she  could 
have  gone  to  him  with  a  free  heart ;  now 
there  were  these  poor  little  girls  clinging  to 
her  hand. 

" Never  mind,"  he  said;  "bring  them,  too. 
I'll  manage  someway."  He  was  rather  dis- 
mayed, certainly,  for  an  unfortunate  specula- 
tion had  swept  away  his  savings,  and  he  had 
nothing  but  a  somewhat  meagre  captain's 
pay.  "  Yes,  I'll  look  after  them,"  he  repeated. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  it  was  inconsiderate, 
and  in  a  line  with  all  her  other  conduct,  for 
Marie  to  die. 

But  this  Miss  Mayne's  gentle  pride  forbade. 
Wait  longer  she  could  not  ask  her  lover  to 
do,  but  she  begged  him  to  allow  her  to 
continue  her  school  for  another  year  or  two. 

"I  have  some  very  well-paying  pupils 
coming,"  she  said.  "In  two  years,  with 
care,  I  could  save  five  hundred  pounds. 
Could  you  not  be  content  to  marry  me  and 
come  here  to  Uve  till  then  ?  " 

For  so  yielding  a  woman  she  was  strangely 
pertinacious  of  this  point,  and  finally  he 
consented  lazily.  After  all,  he  told  himself, 
it  might  be  as  well :  he  was  quite  unversed 
in  the  ways  of  women.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  hours,  he 
would  have  to  be  running  after  her  with  fans 
and  cushions  and  smelling-salts  all  day ;  he 
had  once  found  this  wa^  the  lot  of  a 
passenger,  a  fine  fellow  and  a  friend  of  his, 
during  the  idleness  of  a  voyage. 

But  he  sent  a  couple  of  extra  servants  into 
the  house,  and  he  made  a  generous  allowance 
for  bills,  and  big  quantities  of  meat  and  beer 
and  tobacco  and  other  manly  things  began  to 
be  carried  through  the  meek,  surprised,  white 
gate  of  that  abode  of  petticoats. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things  so  active  a 
man  could  not  live  long  in  that  beehive  and 
not  want  to  prove  to  the  queen  bee  that  her 
mode  of  government  was  all  wrong. 

"  It  is  no  way,  no  way  at  all  to  bring  up 
girls,"  he  said.  "  You  have  far  too  many 
rules,  my  dear  :  the  unfortunate  little  beggars 
can't  yawn  without  trespassing  on  one  of 
them.  You  should  have  known  Jessop,  my 
dear — there  was  the  man  for  a  schoolmaster, 
and  lost,  quite  lost  as  a  siiilor." 

Mrs.  Black,  before  she  had  been  married 
three  montlis,  knew  Jessop  almost  as  well  as 


sha  knew  her  husband,  although  with  her 
actual  eyes  she  never  had  seen  him.  He  had 
been  first  mate  on  the  vessel  her  husband  had 
commanded  so  many  years.  A  married  man, 
a  man  with  seven  stalwart  sons  to  his  credit, 
but  never  a  daughter,  he  was  always  theorising 
about  how  girls  should  be  trained,  and  telling 
the  captain  just  how  he  would  have  brought 
up  a  daughter  if  Heaven  had  granted  Mm 
one  instead  of  so  many  sons. 

There  were  other  things  Jessop  was 
interested  in  —  inventions,  for  instance. 
Many  a  spare  hour  he  spent  tiring  to 
perfect  some  improvement  for  a  sewing- 
machine,  or  drawing  diagrams  to  illustrate 
how  the  weight  of  rolling  stock  on  the 
railways  might  be  decr^sed.  But  the 
training  of  girls  was  his  pet  hobby. 

The  school  was  pairing  for  its  daily  walk 
with  the  governess. 

"  There  wouldn't  be  any  of  that  if  Jessop 
were  steering  here,"  said  the  Captain,  **or 
that,  or  that,"  and  he  indicated  a  couple  of 
round-shouldered,  pasty-faced  girls.  He  was 
standing  with  his  wife  at  the  window  of  her 
private  sitting-room,  and  watching  the  pro- 
cession fall  into  order. 

"There's  only  one  girl  in  the  lot  who 
looks  what  I'd  call  *fit,'"  he  continued. 
"There,  that  bright-looking  little  thing  in 
blue  can't  stand  still  a  moment.  Look  at 
her  I  There  I  the  old  hen's  after  her.  Ah ! 
going  to  make  her  walk  all  by  herself. 
Poor  little  beggar !  poor  little  beggar ! " 

Mrs.  Black  was  matching  the  school  imp 
with  strange  eyes.  A  fine,  straight  little 
child  she  was — overflowing  with  animal 
spirits,  in  mischief  twenty  times  a  dav, 
twenty  times  a  day  reprimanded. 

"  That  is  Edna'Rovd,"  she  said.  "  When 
she  comes  in,  she  has  Lalf-a-dozen  impositions 
to  write  :  *  It  is  unladylike  to  shout,'  *  Enter 
a  room  quietly,'  and  similar  things."  The 
schoolmistress  spoke  in  a  curious  tone  of 
voice. 

"  Poor  little  beggar ! "  repeated  the 
Captain  ;  and  he  looked  after  the  jolly  little 
thing  with  real  pity  in  his  eyes.  "Yon 
couldn't  let  her  off  one  or  two  of  them, 
Helen  ?  " 

"  I  intend  to  let  her  off  everything,"  said 
Mrs.  Black,  and  her  voice  was  still  strange. 

"  Eh  ? "  said  the  Captain,  puzzled.  He 
looked  away  from  the  window  and  down  at 
his  wife,  and  he  seemed  then  to  have  seen 
her  face  for  the  first  time  sint^  she  wm 
young.  Her  thin  mouth  was  working,  the 
blood  had  come  to  her  cheeks — not  with  the 
easy  ebb  and  flow  of  youth,  but   in  two 
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painful  patches.  Her  faded  eyes  were  filled 
»itb  light. 

"  John,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  making 
the  most  frightful  mistiikcs  all  my  life." 

"  Eh  ? '"  said  John  again. 

His  wife  turned  round,  walked  the  room 
several  times  in  agitated  silence,  and  uame 
back  to  bis  side  again. 

"  Ever  since  I — since  we — since  I  have 
known  you  ^ain,"  she  said,  "  this  has  been 
working  up  in  me.     Every  time  I  see  you, 


tlir^lfr  hi^h  in  the  air." 

hear  Tou,  I  feel  the  HTOiig  1  have  been 
doing,"  Her  delicate,  white  hand  fluttered 
j^inst  his  harsh  sei^  coat ;  her  eyes — wet, 
luminous  —  were  gazing  upon  his  sea- 
roughened  vitwgc  with  look  of  open  worship, 
that  slumbered  there  ottvw,  but  seldom  was 
boldly  in  e^'idencc. 

"B-b-but— I'm  afraid  I  don't  follow 
yon,  my  dear,"  said  the  perplexed  mariner. 

"  Oh  1 "  said  his  wife,  and  suddenly  all  the 
prim  control  of  years  deserted  her.  "  Look 
2  <i 
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at  me  !  Look  at  me,  John  !  I  saw  mjself 
this  morning  —  crashed,  grey,  perfectly 
proper,  colourless,  lifeless.  Look  at  my  hair 
— and  oh,  my  Ups,  such  thin,  prim  lines  I  I 
am  forty,  John — forty — forty — though  you 
never  asked.  1  can  never  be  young  again  !  I 
never  have  been  young  !  " 

The  Captain  sought  to  soothe  her.  He 
told  her  the  adverse  fates  had  been  too 
strong,  but  that  all  was  well  now.  "  There," 
he  said,  "  there.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  cup  of 
tea?  Yes,  yes;  Til  send  Mary  up  with 
some  nice,  hot  tea." 

But  this  was  not  all  that  was  so  strongly 
agitating  his  wife ;  her  words  were  running 
on  again,  failing,  stopping,  gathering  strength 
once  more. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  Can't  you  see  where 
my  fault  is  ?  "  she  said.  "  AH  these  girls, 
these  poor  young  girls,  that  pass  through  my 

care Why,  I  have  been  devoting  years 

to  pruning  them,  and  restraining  them,  and 
moulding  them  to  all  one  pattern.  I  write 
rules  for  this,  and  rules  for  that,  as  you  say  ; 
they  can  hardly  yawn  without  trespassing  on 
some  injunction.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  girls  I  have  tiu-ned  out — bunch  after 
bunch  of  them,  nearly  all  as  alike  as  those 
wretched  little  native  roses  in  that  prim 
bunch  there  are  like  each  other.  I've 
clipped  here,  and  I've  trimmed  here,  and 
trimmed  there.  And  oh  1  such  pitiful 
things  I  have  made,  just  hke  myself." 

The  Captain  was  distressed,  completely  at 
sea,  and  quite  without  the  skill  necessary  to 
make  a  way  amongst  such  waves.  He 
suggested  tea  again,  then  sal  volatile.  How 
could  she  ever  make  him  understand,  bring 
him  to  know  how  all  the  stifled  youth  in  her 
was  crying  out  suddenly  to  repay  her  error 
with  these  girls  of  hers  ? 

Next  door  to  them  had  come  to  live  a 
very  modem  young  couple ;  the  wife  was  a 
breezy,  bright  girl,  who  went  long,  joyous 
tramps  with  her  boy  husband,  and  laughed  a 
hearty,  ringing  laugh,  and  rode  any  horse 
that  she  could  beg  or  borrow  in  the  district, 
and  scorched  down  hills  on  her  bicycle. 

The  bride  of  forty  summers  gave  her  the 
most  intense  admiration ;  here  was  a  creature, 
she  told  herself,  fresh  from  the  making,  and 
with  all  her  individuality  and  glad  nature 
left  unspoiled.  And  here  was  herself,  narrow, 
precise,  correct,  with  every  bit  of  nature 
carefully  repressed,  everything  that  might 
have  individualised  her  religiously  weeded 
out.  No  one  would  ever  know  how  the 
Captain's  unsoftened  voice  about  the  house, 
and  the  tramping  of  his  great  boots,  worried 


her  nerves  —  how  unutterably  sick  his 
tobacco  smoke  made  her.  Nor  yet  would 
they  know  the  fierce  scorn  she  had  for 
herself  over  these  things — the  protests  she 
made  that  she  enjoyed,  really  enjoyed,  the 
smell  of  a  pipe.  That  healthy  young  thing 
next  door  actually  smoked  cigarettes  at  tim®. 
The  sight  of  Edna  had  fii^  the  mine  this 
afternoon.  This  strong-willed  child,  with 
her  sturdy,  honest  young  nature,  her  love  of 
boys'  games,  her  passionate  rebellion  against 
discipline — why,  for  two  years  now,  she,  the 
culpable  head-mistress,  had  been  striving  br 
all  means  in  her  power  to  clip  this  yoong 
eagle's  wings  and  turn  her  into  a  tame,  meek, 
domestic  fowl ! 

Thoughts  of  all  the  other  rebellions  girls 
she  had  had  in  her  care  from  year  to  year 
crowded  upon  the  distressed  lady — what 
bright,  original  women  they  might  have 
made,  she  said  to  herself,  if  she  had  only  let 
them  alone,  instead  of  forcing  them  into 
machinery  that  turned  out  only  one  pattern ! 
Then  her  thoughts  went  to  her  mcKlelgiris 
who  had  left  her  care,  laden  with  good 
conduct  prizes,  girls  who  talked  correctly  and 
walked  correctly,  whose  very  thoughts  were 
correct.  No  admiration  was  in  her  mind  for 
them  to-day,  nothing  but  a  frank  contempt. 

And  when  her  thoughts  went  seeking  aiter 
them  still  further,  and  she  remembered  that 
this  one  who  left  her  care  ten  years  ago  was 
still  unmarried,  and  that  one  keeping  a  mild, 
little  school,  and  half-a-dozen  others  were 
leading  tame,  colourless  lives  in  different 
situations,  she  felt  aghast. 

"  Can't  you — oh !  carCt  you  see,"  she  bmst 
out  again  to  her  husband,  "  how  frightfully 
wrong  my  system  has  been  all  these  years  ? 
Edna,  for  instance — left  to  herself,  or  man- 
aged as  Mr.  Jessop  would  have  managed  her, 
she  would  be  another  bright,  fresh  woman 
like  Mrs.  Greville,  next  door.  And  here 
am  I  trying  all  I  know  to  make  her — like 
myself." 

"  Mrs.  Greville  !  "  said  the  Captain,  who 
had  his  own  old-fashioned  ideas  about  women. 
"I  don't  like  those  loud,  advanced  young 
women  myself.  You  won't  go  far  wrong  If 
you  make  the  little  beggar  like  yourself,  my 
dear.  But  I'd  let  her  off  her  lines  sometimes, 
perhaps." 

The  patches  on  his  wife's  cheeks  bmmed 
more  deeply. 

"  No,"  she  said  almost  vehemently.  "No, 
no,  it  is  all  wrong — a  woman  when  she  is  my 
age  should  either  be  a  happy,  busy  wife  and 
mother,  or  else  a  bright,  nappy  woman  of 
business,  just  as  a  single  man  would  be 
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Not  a  repressed,  half-trained,  nervous,  depen- 
dent woman  like  I  am.  If  Mrs.  Greville 
were  not  married,  she  wonld  still  be  a  strong, 
cheerful,  clever  woman — ^and  she  would  have 
plenty  of  fun — I  seem  to  have  had  no  fun  in 
all  my  Hfe." 

The  Captain  looked  uneasy.  "  I  didn't  know 
you  had  views,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  What 
you  are  talking  of  is  a  mere  matter  of  vitality ; 
some  have  more  than  others,  that  is  all." 

"  And  that  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been 
trying  to  crush  out  all  these  years,  in  every 
girl,"  returned  his  wife  excitedly.  "  It  seems 
to  me  now  the  most  desirable  thing  in  Ufe, 
and  the  one  thing  to  keep  the  world  from 
becoming  stagnant.  All  women  ought  to  be 
like  Mrs.  Greville." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  said  the  Captain.  Only 
a  few  hours  ago  he  had  been  nearly  knocked 
down  by  that  gay-hearted  young  woman  off 
for  her  morning  spin. 

Mrs.  Black  rose  energetically  to  her  feet. 
"  I  am  going  out  to  tear  up  the  sheet  of  rules 
in  every  room,"  she  said. 

The  Captain  laughed.  "  You'll  let  Pan- 
demonium loose  on  us,"  he  said.  "Give  the 
little  beggars  a  bit  more  liberty,  if  you  like, 
but  preserve  moderation." 

But  the  schoolmistress,  roused  after  all 
these  lethargic  years,  could  not  be  content 
with  half  measures.  "From  Monday,"  she 
aaid,  "  I  shall  conduct  the  school  precisely  on 
the  lines  of  a  boys'  school  —  precisely  as 
Mr.  Jessop  would  have  done.  I  am  convinced 
he  is  quite  right,  and  it  will  be  the  finest 
training  in  the  world  for  girls." 

She  sat  down  at  night  and  wrote  notes  to 
the  parents  of  her  pupils.  She  told  them 
she  was  anxious  to  try  a  new  system  with 
the  girls.  She  said  she  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  treatment  more  on  the 
lines  of  that  observed  in  boys'  schools  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  girls,  who,  she  was  grieved  to  observe, 
displayed  much  pettiness  and  narrowness  and 
conceit. 

The  parents  in  every  case  said  they  were 
80  entirely  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Black's  train- 
ing that  they  were  quite  content  to  leave 
her  hands  free  to  do  as  she  pleased  with 
their  daughters. 

Upon  that  the  lady  broke  the  pleasing 
news  to  her  pupils. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  shouted  young  Edna,  when 
she  at  last  grasped  the  astounding  fact  that 
she  was  required— actually  required — to  act 
like  a  boy.  "  Hurrah,  hurrah  ! "  and  she 
flung  the  blackboard  duster  high  in  the  air, 
no  hat  being  available. 


The  head-mistress  was  coughing.  She 
had  actually  b^un  to  say,  from  sheer  force 
of  habit :  "  Bring  me  fifty  lines  for  being 
unladylike,  Edna  Royd,"  and  then  had  been 
obliged  to  cough  the  sentence  aside. 

"Sit  down  in  your  seat,  Edna,"  was  all 
she  said  ;  but  the  imp  seized  her  rule  and 
was  up  again  in  a  second  like  a  jack-in- 
the-box. 

"  Why — why,"  she  almost  shrieked,  "  boys 
play  cricket  I  We'll  have  to  get  a  bat  and 
ball  I" 

"Certainly  a  bat  and  ball,"  said  Mrs. 
Black ;  cricket  had  been  almost  the  first 
thing  to  suggest  itself  to  her. 

"  And  football — every  boy  plays  football," 
cried  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Black  shrank  back  somewhat. 
"N-no,  Edna;  I — I  think  not  quite  football," 
she  said. 

"  Oh,  we  ought  to  do  it  properly,"  Edna 
said.  "  There's  a  cricket  season,  you  know, 
and  a  football  season.  We  couldn't  go  back 
to  croquet  when  the  cricket  was  over." 

Mrs.  Black  had  known  nothing  of  seasons, 
but  the  croquet-box  she  certainly  had  resolved 
to  take  away.  A  brilliant  idea  came  to  her. 
"  You  could  have  kites,"  she  said  ;  "  plenty 
of  exercise  would  be  afforded  in  running  up 
the  hills  with  them." 

"  And  marbles,"  said  a  dull  little  girl,  her 
eyes  ashine. 

Again  Mrs.  Black  shrank  a  little.     She 

had  a  mental  vision  of  Inez  and  another 

stately  girl  down  on  their  knees  in  the  dust. 

"  I — I  think  not  quite  marbles,  Minnie," 

she  faltered. 

The  duster  flew  up  in  the  air  again. 
"Why — why,"  cried  the  imp,   "we  can 
call  each  other  Smith  and  Jones — all  boys 
do!" 

"  Smith  and  Jones  I "  echoed  the  head- 
mistress. 

"  Pass  the  salt,  Morley.  Have  you  done 
your  French,  Flavelle  ?  Lend  me  your 
cotton,  Henderson,"  explained  the  imp  suc- 
cinctly. 

Mrs.  Black  tried  not  to  look  disturbed. 
"  Well,  I  might  allow  you  to  do  that, 
perhaps,"  she  said,  "though  I  cannot  see 
why  you  should  like  it  better  than  saying 
Inez  and  Muriel,"  she  said. 

"We'll  simply  have  to  call  each  other 
nicknames,"  pursued  Edna ;  "  things  like 
Fodgers,  and  Snooks,  and  Plumduff,  and 
Treacle.  My  brother  Alec  is  always  called 
Treacle  Royd." 

"No  more  darning,"  said  a  lazy  girl 
ecstatically. 
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"Nor  sewing — boys  uever  do,"  breathed 
another. 

"  Certainly  you  will  not  give  up  sewing," 
said  Mrs.  Black  sharply.  "What  sort  of 
women  would  you  make  ?  " 

"But  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
men,"  said  Edna  dolefully. 

Mrs.  Black  saw  that  her  experiment  would 
have  its  difficulties,  and  resolved  to  find  out 
Mr.  Jessop's  theories  in  this  respect. 

"  Look  here,  girls,"  she  said — and  that  of 
itself  was  a  concession ;  a  month  ago  she 
would  have  said  "  Attention,  young  ladies  !  " 
— "  you  must  all  use  your  good  sense,  and  do 
everything  in  moderation.  I  told  you  I 
was  going  to  let  you  act  as  if  you  were 
boys ;  I  see  I  must  modify  that  and  say 
more  as  if  you  were  boys.  I  want  you  all 
to  become  hardy  and  fearless  and  self- 
dependent —  that  is  the  chief  thing.  I 
shall  no  longer  set  Edna  fifty  lines  if  I  see 
her  up  a  tree  or  on  a  fence ;  after  school, 
between  four  and  six,  if  any  girl  wishes  to 
walk  to  the  shops  to  match  crewel  silks  or 
anything,  she  may  go  without  a  governess 
or  an  older  girl,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
rule.  The  deportment  lessons  and  the  con- 
versation class,  the  formal  letters  home,  and 
things  of  that  character,  will  no  longer  have 
a  place  on  the  school  curriculum,  and  during 
the  hours  formerly  occupied  by  them  you 
w^ill  be  out  of  doors  indulging  in  sports 
like " 

"  Football,"  whispered  Edna. 

"  Kites,"  s.iid  Mrs.  Black,  "  or  paper 
chases,  or  cricket.  I  will  send  for  a  bat 
immediately,  and  a  ball — ^a  soft  tennis  ball. 
I  should  not  like  any  of  you  to  get  your 
hands  hurt." 

"  A  tennis  ball.  My  eye ! "  said  that 
uncouth  imp  ;  and,  unversed  as  Mrs.  Black 
was  in  boys'  language,  the  scorn  in  the 
young  person's  voice  made  the  meaning 
clear. 

"  Edna,"  she  said  sternly,  "  how  dare  you  ! 
Fifty — yes,  I  certainly  must  inflict  fifty  lines 
for  that.     Bring  me  fifty  lines  after  school." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Edna  in  anguish,  "  mayn't 
we  even  talk  slang  ?  That's  really  nothing, 
dear  Mrs.  Black  ;  truly  it  isn't.  You  should 
just  hear  my  brothers.  Oh,  surely,  if  we're 
going  to  be  boys,  we  needn't  always  be 
mincing  our  words  !  " 

"  I  am  punishing  you  for  your  disrespect 
to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Black,  and  entirely  evaded 
the  responsibility  of  answering  the  last 
question. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  a  hard  ball,"  pleaded 
the  girl.     "I'd   iis  soon   play  rounders  as 


cricket  with  an  indiarubber  ball."  Mrs.  Black 
was  forced  to  say  she  would  "  see." 

The  school  was  as  the  Captain  had 
foretold — a  Pandemonium  in  a  week. 

Talking  was  no  longer  prohibited  at  table 
or  in  the  dormitories,  and  l>ad  marks  were 
not  inflicted  for  every  little  lapse  from 
virtue,  such  as  when  Edna,  in  the  middle  of 
telling  an  exciting  story  about  a  dog  that 
had  chased  her,  pushed  her  chair  back  and, 
for  reaUstic  effect,  rushed  barking  round  the 
dinner-table ;  or  when  Muriel  b^an  to 
whistle  for  sheer  joy  when  out  one  day ;  or 
when  Edna  electrified  a  party  of  starched  old 
ladies  by  playing  leap-frog  on  the  road 
outside  with  the  dull  little  girl.  For  the 
latter  feat  the  imp  had  been  summoned  to 
the  head-mistress. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Black,"  said  the  wilv  little 
party,  who  knew  how  to  get  her  own  waj, 
"  it  is  only  because  people  are  not  accustomed 
to  seeing  girls  have  fun  yet.  If  those  ladies 
had  been  passing  the  Grammar  School  and 
seen  two  boys  doing  it,  they  simply  wouldn't 
have  glanced  at  them  twice,"  and  Mrs.  Black, 
grown  quite  thin  and  harassed-looking  in 
this  Httle  time,  felt  compelled  to  send  her 
away  with  only  the  mildest  reproof. 

Cricket  was  not  a  brilliant  success  yet. 
The  Captain  himself  marked  out  the  ground, 
put  in  the  stumps,  and  established  himself  as 
umpire.  But  the  paddock  was  a  shadeless 
place,  and  summer's  blinding  heat  lay  on 
the  land.  It  was  in  vain  Midge  points 
out  the  fact  that  up  the  hill  the  Grammar 
School  paddock  was  alive  with  cricketere, 
and  that  they  all  wore  only  caps  on  their 
heads. 

The  elder  girls  were  willing  to  play,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  lessons,  but  they  infused 
no  energy  into  their  movements,  and  they 
wore  their  largest  hats  and  go^amers.  Inez 
scouted  languidly,  with  a  red  sunshade  held 
behind  her  deUcate  face. 

The  fun  at  the  school  went  on,  fast,  free, 
and  furious.  Reports  of  the  wild  doings 
there  spread  about,  and  the  people  said 
marriage  had  turned  the  head-mistresBS 
head  1  When  she  was  Miss  Mavne,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  more  decorous,  better 
conducted  school.  They  blamed  the  Captain ; 
these  shocking  innovations  were  his,  they 
said ;  they  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  believe  the  truth,  that  the  old-fashioned 
Captain,  w-ho  looked  with  horror  on  advanced 
women,  was  watching  the  proceedings  almost 
with  alarm,  and  that  it  was  the  staid  head- 
mistress alone  who  sat  astride  on  Mr.  Jessop's 
unmanageable  experiment^  and  clung  there 
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pertinaciously  while  it  cureered 
downhill  with  her. 

The  name  of  the  first  mate 
was  on  her  tongue  twenty 
times  a  day. 

"Did  Mr,  Jessop  consider 
eiriB  should  driU  more  than 
naif  an  hour  at  a  time  ? 
Had  Mr.  JesBop  intended  to 
ever  have  his  daughter  {when 
he  had  one)  Uiught  to  sew  j*  ■ 
What  new  form  of  cricket  for 
girls  was  it  ttiat  Mr.  JesBop 


hadii 


;nted? 


"  Oh,  hang  Jessop  1 "  said 
the  Captain,  at  last,  in  strong 
in-itatiOQ.  He  found  himself 
wishing  heartily  he  had 
checked  his  first  mate'ii 
theories  and  esperiments,  and 
made  him  give  the  whole  of 
lu's  time  to  seamanship. 

Two  or  three  of  the  elder 
girU  about  this  time  liad 
asked  to  be  removed  from  the 
school.  !&Irs.  Black  saw  them 
go,  quite  unmoved.  "  It  is 
too  late  for  these  elder  ones," 
"their  bones  are  too  set.  It  is  to  I 
ones  I  must  direct  aL  my  care." 

The  Captiiiu  be^ed  her  con 
give  up  the  riotous  school  and 
with  the  little  orplians  to  some 
ODtil  the  building  of  the  ship  i 

Slished.  But  no,  the  schoolmial 
e8[x;rately  to  her  wild  steed. 

"  Upon  mj  soul !  upon  my  sou 
lated  the  horrified   Captain   one 
when  he  was  patrolling  a  little-used  path  in 
the  garden,  and  rolling  very  slightly  from 
aide  to  side  in  the  way  that  amused  the  girls. 

Among  the  bushes  at  one  side  were  two 
little  figures  in  short  frocks  and  school 
aprons.  One  was  crying  misentbly,  her  face 
It  strange  greenish  colour,  her  lips  white. 
The  other— Edna,  of  course — was  also  pallid 
about  the  cheeks  and  lips,  but  the  look  of 
high  counige  in  her  eyes  still  shone.  She  was 
pntliDg  very,  very  laboriously  at  one  of  the 
Captain's  own  pipes,  and  the  smell  of  his  own 
^rong  tolucco  came  to  his  nostrils  as  he 
Bt<»d  there. 

She  tamed  a  little  at  the  sound  of  the 
crunching  of  acacia  leaves  lieneath  the  heavy 
footsteps,  she  smiled  at  the  Captain  in  a 
faint,  sickly  fushion.  Nowadays  she  found 
it  seldom  necessary  to  hide  her  misdeeds, 
and  on  this  occasion  she  found  it  quite  un- 
uecesaary,  for  no  one  could  deny  that  every 


Ixiy  who  was  worth  anything  had,  some  time 
or  other,  made  the  trial  of  smoking. 

"  It'll  be  all  r-r-right  when  I  once  get 
it  g-g-going,"  she  explained,  gasping  and 
choking  with  the  effort.  "  I  got  it  alight 
once  B-s-splendidly,  but  M-M-Minnie  let  it 
go  out." 

There  was  no  light  of  admiration  or  amuse- 
ment on  the  Captain's  face,  at  which  Edna 
felt  distinctly  surprised  and  aggrieved,  for 
she  conld  not  even  pretend  to  herself  that 
she  was  enjoying  the  experiment ;  she  had  a 
vague  sort  of  feeling  that  she  was  doing 
this  for  the  good  of  tlie  school  and  girl-kind 
in  general.  She  felt  quite  injured  at  the 
look  of  horror  and  disgust  upon  the  Captain's 

"  You  abominable  little  sweep  !  "  he  said 
angrily,  and  snatched  the  ill-amelling  pipe 
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from  her  fresh  little  lips.  "  Go  to  Mrs.  Black 
at  once  !  You  shall  be  well  punished  for  this 
— I'll  see  to  it  myself.*' 

Edna  mingled  her  tears  with  Minnie's  as 
she  was  hustled  up  through  the  garden. 

"  Y-y-you  know  q-quite  well  all  b-b-boys 
learn  to  s-s-smoke,  Mrs.  Black,"  was  her 
tearful  reproach  when  brought  before  the 
head-mistress.  "My  b-brother  T-Treacle 
did  when  he  was  only  t-t-ten.  I  am  turned 
twelve,  and  Minnie's  thirteen  ;  it  was  quite 
t-time  we  b-began." 

**  Even  your  brother  wouldn't  have  touched 
a  villainous  pipe,"  said  the  still  irascible 
Captain.  "Boys  have  the  sense  to  try  on 
cigarettes." 

Edna  looked  at  him  reproachfully  through 
her  sickly  tears.  "  You  never  smoke  them," 
she  sobbed  ;  "  we  had  to  take  the  pipe.  Of 
course,  we  would  rather  have  tried  with  nice, 
clean  cigarettes." 

"  Upon  my  soul !  upon  my  soul ! "  cried 
the  Captain  again,  "she  doesn't  i-ealise  a 
bit  what  a  detestable  thing  she  bis  done, 
Helen.  For  Heaven's  sake  do  something 
to  her ! " 

Mrs.  Black  had  been  greatly  agitated .  "  Yes, 
yes,"  she  said.  "ThiB  is  too  much,  too  much 
altogether.  This  is  beyond  everything,  beyond 
everything.     I  shall  punish  you  both  by — 

by "    Her  voice  grew  uncertain,  her  eyes 

sought  the  Captain's  for  help  in  such  a 
difficulty ;  this  was  too  great  an  offence  to 
be  dealt  with  by  standing  in  the  comer, 
sending  to  bed  supperless,  or  such  time- 
honoured  punishments.  She  moved  closer 
to  her  husband,  her  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper. 

"What  would  Mr.  Jessop  have  done  in 
such  a  case,  John  ?  "  she  said. 

"Trounced  them  I "  said  the  Captain  loudly, 
and,  glaring  at  the  culprit  one  ferocious 
minute,  he  strode  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Black  only  shrank  slightly,  which 
showed  her  how  far  she  had  been  carried. 
"  No,  no,"  she  muttered  to  herself  ;  "  that  is 
going  too  far,  I'm  afraid,  quite  too  far." 

She  inflicted  lines — five  nundred  of  them. 
"  Smoking  is  an  abomination  for  girls,"  was 
the  headline — the  whole  half-thousand  had 
to  be  given  up  the  next  day. 

"  Your  impositions,  Edna  and  Minnie  ?  " 
she  said  the  following  afternoon.  Minnie 
handed  up  a  stack  of  smudged  slates  to  her, 
and  Mrs.  Black's  quick  pencil  ticked  off  the 
numl)er  and  found  it  correct. 

"  Yours,  Edna  ?  "  she  said  coldly. 

"  I  haven't  finished,"  said  Edna.  "  Mine 
took  twice  as  long  to  do  as  Minnie's." 


Mrs.  Black  looked  at  the  slate.  "  Smokiug 
is  an  abomination  for  silly  girls,  but  all  nice, 
jolly  boys  do  it,"  the  imp  had  written, 
unsparing  of  trouble. 

"  Edna,  Edna  ! "  said  the  headnustress, 
"  what  shall  I  do  with  you  ?  There  is  no 
punishment  left." 

"Trounce  me,"  said  Edna  cheerfuUv. 
"Go  on,  Mrs.  Black.  Treacle  always  gets 
trounced.  It'll  be  a  lot  better  for  me  than 
giving  me  billions  of  lines.  It  does  yon  a 
lot  more  good  to  get  a  hiding,  and  have  done 
with  it,  than  always  be  writing  and  writing 
at  stupid  old  lines." 

Mrs.  Black  could  not  help  feeling  that  this 
was  a  sentiment  that  would  have  won  the 
approval  of  Jessop  himself.  And  had  not 
even  her  husband  said :  "  Trounced  them,"  as 
if  he  thoroughly  endorsed  the  opinion  ?  Boys 
flourished  under  a  moderate  amount  of  cor- 
poral punishment ;  she,,  herself,  had  seen 
"  Treacle " — and  a  more  manly,  fearlees, 
frank  little  fellow  she  had  never  met. 

"  I  do  not  allow  you  to  choose  your  own 
punishments,  Edna,"  she  said  coldly.  "  Yon 
will  write  the  imposition  just  as  I  set  it  five 
hundred  times,  and  add  to  it :  '  I  must  not 
be  impertinent,'  five  hundred  times.  You 
will  bring  me  both  impositions  next  Thore- 
day.  Of  course,  you  must  stay  in  both  half- 
holidays  and  write  them." 

Edna  groaned  over  her  waste  labour.  "  I 
have  one  other  thing  to  say,"  continued  Mrs. 
Black :  "  lines  seem  to  make  no  impression 
upon  you,  so  I  am  going  to  try  with  you 
what  corporal  punishment,  such  as  a  boy 
receives,  will  do.  The  next  time  I  have  a 
complaint  about  you,  I  shall  administer  such 
punishment  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  regret  having  made  the  suggestion." 

But  fidna  thought  of  those  nen'ous  white 
hands  and  smiled  to  herself. 

"What  fun  it  will  be!"  she  thought  to 
herself,  and  cudgelled  her  bold  little  brains 
for  an  act  that  would  bring  down  upon  her 
such  a  punishment.  It  would  be  delightful 
to  boast  to  "  Treacle,"  whom  she  saw  eveiy 
week,  that  she  had  had  a  "trouncing,"  for 
he  was  very  contemptuous  of  the  so-called 
punishment  at  girls'  schools. 

The  Captain  came  in  a  few  days  later 
looking  positively  upset. 

"  This  is  growing  frightful!"  he  said.  *'I 
have  had  quite  a  shock,  quite  a  shock." 

Mrs.  Black's  anxiouB  eyes  went  past  him 
to  where,  with  uplifted  head,  Edna  stood, 
and  near  at  hand  the  dull  little  girl,  who  was 
weeping  bitterly. 

"  I  have  just  brought  them  in,"  he  said, 
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"  I  found  them  down  the  road,  near  the  post- 
office  ;  they  were — fighting ! " 

MrB.  Black  sat  down  suddenly  in  her 
chair  :  the  shock  was  too  mnch,  even  for  her. 

"  Fighting  ? "  she  repeated  faintly. 

Edna  rushed  to  her  knee,  her  brazen  little 
fKce  red  with  agitation  and  sundry  scratches. 

"  What  was  the  use  of  telling  ns  we  conid 
be  boys,"  she  demanded  fiercely,. "if  he  is 
going  to  stop  us  every  time  ?     I  didn't  do 
anything — anything  a  boy  wouldn't.   She" — 
and  the  little  termagant  indicated  the  sobbing 
Minnie — "she   called  me  a  cat.      Well,   I 
wasn't  going  to  be  a  regular  girl  any  longer, 
and  say: 
'Cat    your- 
self r     I— 
I" — and  the 
breast    of 
this  small 
champion 
of  her    sex 
heaved,  and 
her    eyes 
glowed — "  I  I 

hit  her  on 
the  noee," 

"There— 
right  at 
the  post- 
(^ce,  said 
Mrs.  Black, 
"with  peo- 
ple every- 
where ?  " 

"Of  course," 
said     the 
dcfauUing 
maiden. 
"Wouldn't 
Treacle     "She 
have  hit  any-     ^^\ 
one  straight 
away?     He 
wouldn't  have  waited  tiU   he  got  back  to 
school.     The  people  didn't  matter ;  they'll 
have  to  get  used  to  things  like  that.     But 
he" — and   she  looked  reproachfully  at  the 
indignant  Captain — "he  came  and  stopped 
us  before  we  could  start." 

A  strange  excitement  possessed  the  gentle 
and  infatuated  schoolmisCresB. 

"  And  what  did  Minnie  do  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  peculiar  voice. 

Edna's  lip  curled  in  extremeet  scorn.  "She 
tried  to  scratch  me,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Black  sent  the  dull  little  sirl  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  Edna  to  bed  till  tne  morrow, 
when  she  would  deal  with  her. 


mckly  fuhioD." 


"i  hope  you're  convinced  at  last  about 
your  ridiculous  experiment,"  the  Captain 
said.  "  I  was  only  just  in  time  to  stop 
what  woidd  have  been  a  most  diegracefid 
spectacle.  Fortunately  no  one  seemed  to 
have  noticed  the  row.  Of  course,  you  will 
expel  the  little  rulfian  at  once." 

The  schoolmistress  was  sitting  motionless 
in  her  chair,  intensely  thoughtful. 

"  Give  me  till  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  I 
must  think  quietly  what  I  must  do."  Her 
face  looked  grey,  deeply  sorrowful ;  it  was 
being  forced  upon  her  that  her  cherished  ex- 
periment was  failing.    And  yet,  and  yet 

"  There 
ian'tanother 
course  open 
to.  you,"  the 
Cap  tain 
said.  "  Be 
a  sensible 
woman ; 
send  the 
girl  home 
quietly  to- 
morrow, or 
else  do  as  I 
have  so  long 
asked  you — 
give  up  the 
school  en- 
tirely." 

"No," 
she   said 
quickly, 
"  not  that — 
not    that ; 
we    must 
think  of 
Janet  and 
little 
Marie.' ' 
Then    she 
sighed  pro- 
foundly to  think  it  was  not  to  be  hci?  to 
make  another  Mrs.  Greville  of  naughty  Edna. 
The  room  was  darkening  with  the  swiftly 
falling   pall  of   Australian    night.     A  deep 
grey  shadow  loomed  sufficiently  heavily  be- 
tween her  husband  and  herself. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said — "  of  course,  John, 
I  quite  recognise  that  it  was  very  wrong 
and  very  unmaidenly,  and  all   that,  of  the 

child  ;  but — but "  liLT  voice  sank  to  a 

timid    questioning     hesitancy    that    hardly 
dared   to  find  its  wav  across  the  shadowy 
room — "don't  you  think  Mr.  Jessop  would 
have— rather  commended  the  action  ?" 
That  very  same  evening  there  came  about 
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events  that  closed  for  ever  the  career  of  that 
young  ladies'  seminary. 

When  the  Captain  perceived  the  nervous 
agitation  under  which  his  wife  was  labouring, 
for  once  he  did  not  suggest  tea.  He  insisted 
upon  carrying  her  right  away  from  the  school 
premises  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  trusted 
to  a  quiet  trip  upon  the  silent,  shadowy 
river  to  restore  her  to  a  normal  vision  of 
things. 

But  when  they  came  back,  they  could  not 
get  into  the  house — their  own  quiet,  respct- 
able  house.  There  were  lights  everywhere, 
girls'  voices  everywhere  ;  giggles  and  little 
terrified  "  Ohs  I "  and  "  Ahs !  "  came  through 
the  chinks  of  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
was  fully  five  minutes  before  they  recognised 
what  had  happened,  and  what  was  the  reason 
the  door  did  not  open  and  Hannah's  form 
appear  upon  the  loud  ringing  of  the  master 
of  the  house. 

There  was  a  lock-out,  that  was  the  matter. 
Right  at  the  bottom  of  it  was  "  Treacle  " ; 
and  yet  he  could  hardly  l)e  held  responsible. 
He  had,  perhaps,  had  a  larger  miscellany  of 
boys'  Uterature  in  his  school  tnink  than 
most  boys  have.  Presently  it  came  about 
that  he  began  to  lend  his  young  sister  the 
i>aper-covered  volumes — "Tom  Flooremall's 
School  Days,"  "  The  Barchester  Boys,"  and 
similar  choice  works.  And  they  had  proved 
too  much  for  that  small,  unbalanced  mind. 
The  rebels  were  all  glorious  heroes  to  her — 
martyrs  at  the  hands  of  their  teachers ;  her 
blood  beat  high  at  the  account  of  their 
daring  tricks,  which  generally  culminated 
in  setting  all  authorities  at  complete  defiance. 

And  this  night,  w^hile  she  wjis  in  durance 
in  her  bedroom,  she  read  the  thrilling 
narrative  telling  how  Tom  and  his  fellows 
barricaded  up  the  college  doors  and  windows, 
and  boldly  withstood  the  siege  of  the  wrath- 
ful masters  outside,  who  finally  capitulated, 
and  agreed  humbly  to  every  condition  im- 
posed by  the  schoolboy. 

Edna's  eyes  grew  more  and  more  brilliant 
as  she  read  ;  the  idea  eame  flashing  that  she 
should  emulate  these  heroic  spirits  —  to- 
morrow there  was  the  Deluge,  at  any  rate  ; 
just  as  well  be  drowned  for  two  great  deeds 
as  one. 

She  communicated  her  ideas  in  whispers 
to  the  dormitory  when  at  bedtime  it  slowly 
filled.  The  girls  here  were  all  young,  and 
more  of  them  followed  her  lead  blindly ; 
thev  listened  with  the  fascination  of  horror 
to  her  wild  scheme. 

"But  there's  Hannah  in  the  house,  and 
old  John,  and  Miss  Hargraves,"  said  one  ; 


"  and  I'm  certain  Xellie  Green  and  Florrie 
Edwards  and  Inez  Flavelle  wouldn't  join." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  them,"  said  tbe 
small  rebel  darkly.  "  When  we  are  mis- 
tresses of  the  position,  we  will  remember  it 
and  show  them  no  mercy.  But,  for  the 
present,  we  must  render  them  ineffectual. 
Leave  all  to  me."    Just  so  had  Tom  spoken. 

"But  5annah,"  repeated  the  girl,  "and 
the  others — why,  they'll  simply  rush  down 
and  open  the  door  when  the  bell  rings." 

"On,  no,  they  won't,"  said  Edna,  **not 
when  my  plans  are  completed." 

On  investigation,  however,  it  proved  that 
even  her  schemes  were  not  very  brilliant, 
and,  somewhat  to  the  thrilled  Minnie's  dis- 
appointment, did  not  include  the  gagging 
and  binding  of  the  three  grown-ups  in  the 
house,  but  merely  the  locking  up  of  them. 

When  all  plans  were  ripe,  Edna  rushed 
down  to  the  kitchen,  where  Miss  Haigraves 
was  giving  the  breakfast  orders  to  old  John 
and  Hannah. 

"There's  something  burning  in  the  bed- 
room— if  you're  very  quick,  you  can  put  it 
out,"  she  gasped. 

They  hurried  up,  pell-mell,  Miss  Haigraves 
with  the  hastily  caught  up  ironing-blanket  in 
her  hand. 

"  What,  Miss  Edna  ?  "  said  old  H:annah 
breathlessly — she  was  standing  just  in  the 
doorway,  while  John  and  Miss  Haigrava 
were  inside.  Edna  gave  her  one  firm  push, 
and  the  next  minute  slammed  and  locked 
the  door. 

"The  gas,"  she  cried  gaily  as  she  ran  away. 

"  Three  at  a  stroke,"  she  chuckled  to  her 
marvelling  mates.  "I'm  really  a  bit  of  a 
genius,  aren't  I  ?  Considering  there's  only 
a  skylight,  they  can't  very  well  get  out." 

It  was  quite  a  simple  matter  to  take  the 
key  of  the  elder  girls'  room  and  lock  it  on 
the  outside. 

They  finished  their  night  toileta  and  went 
to  bed,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  get  out  if  they  wanted  to. 

Next  Edna  and  her  trembling  followers 
locked  the  doors,  front  and  back,  inside,  then 
all  windows.  For  the  appearance  of  the 
thing,  and  to  emulate  Tom  Flooremall,  Edna 
insisted  upon  piling  up  chairs  at  every  door- 
way, and  even  dragging  the  hall-stand  out,  as 
a  barricade. 

They  were  in  complete  possession  of  the 
house,  Edna  with  her  brilliant,  excited  eyes, 
and  half-a-dozen  little  girls  terrified  to  death 
at  the  doings,  yet  following  desperately.  At 
the  Captain's  first  ring,  Minnie's  fortresB 
broke  up. 
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"Oh,  I  t-t-think  we'd  better  open  the 
d-d-d-door  1 "  she  said  with  chattering  teeth. 

"  Oh,  yes,  1-1-1-let  ns  I  "  said  the  others. 

Edna  strove  frantically  to  rally  their 
courage — she  heaped  contumely  on  their 
cowardice,  she  begged  and  besought  them 
not  to  give  in,  she  incited  them  with  promises 
of  impossible  rewards.  The  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Black,  out  on  the  doorstep,  hearing 
Buch  extravagantly  seditious  speeches,  felt 
they  must  be  dreaming. 

For  five  minutes  the  garrison  held  out, 
which  was  four  and  three-quarter  minutes 
longer  than  it  would  have  done  had  not  its 
excited  little  captain  made  such  frightful 
threats. 

From  the  top  storey  came  the  sound  of  old 
John  battering  on  the  bathroom  door  ;  from 
the  next  floor  the  shouts  and  hammerings  of 
the  elder  girls,  who  had  just  found  themselves 
in  a  trap. 

In  the  hall,  Edna  rampaged,  beside  herself 
with  excitement,  now  holding  this  girl  from 
opening  the  door,  now  struggling  with  that. 

"  Minnie  I  '^  said  Mrs.  Black's  sternest  voice 
from  the  other  side  of  the  door,  "  turn  the 
key  this  instant  I " 

'^Edna  is  t-t-twist— oh !  t-twisting  my 
hands  !  "  sobbed  Minnie. 

"  Florence  and  Elsie  !  "  called  Mrs.  Black, 
"  can  you  hear  me  ?  Take  hold  of  Edna 
between  you,  and  let  Minnie  open  the  door." 

The  stdvering  girls  flew  to  obey  :  there 


was  the  sound  of  a  scuflle,  then  the  key  was 
turned. 

The  Captain  swept  the  light  drawing-room 
chairs  aside  and  entered^  and  the  blockade 
was  over. 

But  Mrs.  Black's  courage  for.  Mr.  Jessop's 
experiment  never  rose  again.  She  was  quite 
passive  ;  when  her  husband  next  day  sent 
all  the  girls  to  pack  their  boxes,  and  set 
Miss  Hargraves  to  write  notes  to  all  the 
parents,  she  offered  no  resistance. 

Edna  wept  bitterly  at  going  ;  she  promised 
anything,  anything,  if  only  she  need  not 
leave.  "  I'll  stop  being  a  boy,  I'll  be  the 
properest,  quietest  girl  in  the  world  if  you'll 
only  keep  me,"  she  said  with  streaming  eyes. 
"  Oh,  do  forgive  me — do,  do  forgive  me  1 " 

Mrs.  Black  was  not  in  the  least  unkind, 
and  forgave  the  sobbing  child  quite  readily. 

"  It  was  not  your  fault,  dear,"  she  said, 
and  Edna  went  away,  wondering  if  the  affair 
had  turned  the  head-mistress's  brain. 

In  two  days  Janet  and  little  Marie  were 
the  only  girls  left.  They  were  in  high  spirits 
when  they  learned  that  their  home  for  the 
future  would  be  on  the  sea,  for  the  Captain's 
ship,  finished  at  last,  made  this  possible. 

There  was  only  one  question  the  timid 
schoolmistress  put  while  these  changes  were 
happening. 

"  Who  will  be  your  first  mate  ?  "  she  said. 

And  the  Captain  answered  with  much 
grimness  :  "  Certainly  not  Jessop." 


ALICE. 


0 


F  deepest  blue  of  summer  skies 
Is  wrous:ht  the  heaven  of  her  eyes. 


Of  winds  that  wave  the  western  fir 
is  made  the  velvet  touch  of  hen 


Of  that  fine  ^Id  the  autumns  wear 
Is  wrou^t  the  s:lory  of  her  hair. 


'Mid  twiiis:ht  thrushes  that  rejoice 
Is  found  the  cadence  of  her  voice. 


Of  rose  leaves  fashioned  in  the  South 
Is  shaped  the  marvel  of  her  mouth. 


Of  all  earth's  songs  Qod  took  the  half 
To  make  the  ripple  of  her  laugh. 


And  from  the  honeyed  lips  of  Bliss 
Is  drawn  the  sweetness  of  her  kiss. 


I  hear  you  ask :   *'  Pray,  who  is  she  ?  " 
This  maid  that  is  so  dear  to  me. 


*'A  reigning  queen  in  Fashion's  whirl?" 
Nay,  nay  1    She  is  my  baby  girl  1 

HERBERT   BASHFORD. 


RED   SAUNDERS  AT   BIG   BEND: 

ENTER    MR.    SETT,    AND    EXIT    THE    DOG 
By    henry    WALLACE    PHILLIPS.' 


"/~vF  all  tiie  worlds  I  ever  broke   into, 
I    I     this  one's  the  most  carious,"  said 

^~^     Red.     "  And  one  of  the  curiousest 
tilings  in  )t  is  that  I  think  it's  tjiieer. 
Why  should  I,  now?   T' 
our   heads   that   affair 
so  and  so,  when   tliey 
thing  of  the  sort  ?    Ta! 
read,  or  any  story  a  ms 
nins  along  about  how 
up  his  mind  to  do   th 
proceeded  to  do  it. 
happened.     What  Mr. 
Smith  calls  making  up 
hia  mind  is,  when  you 
come   down    to    bed-^ 
rock,    nothing     more  ' 
nor    less    than    what 
Mr.  Smith   pleasantly 
calls  his  mind  dodging 
to  cover  nuder   pres- 
sure of  circumstances. 
That's  straight.     Old 
Lady  Luck  comes  for 
Mr.  Smith's  mind, 
swinging  both  hands ; 
she  gives   it  a  stem- 
winder    on    the   ear ; 
lams  it  for  keeps  on 
the  smeller ;  chngs  it 
one  in  the  short  ribs  ; 
drives  right  and  left 
into  its  stummick,  and  i^xxiawt 

Mr.   Smith's    mind  "'He  was  a 

breaks  for  cover ;  then 

Mr.  Smith  tells  his  wife  that— he's  made  up 
his  mind— /Tp,  mind  yon.  Wouldn't  that 
stun  you  ? 

"  Some  people  would  say  :  '  Mr.  Sett  and 
Mr,  Burton  made  up  their  minds  to  start  the 
Big  Bend  Ranch.'  All  right ;  perhaps  they 
did,  but  let  me  give  you  an  inside  view  of 
the  factory. 

'I  First  off,  Billy  Quinn,  Wind-River 
Smith,  and  me  were  putting  up  hay  at  the 


lake  beds.  It  was  a  Ood-forsaken,  lonesome 
job,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  and  we  took  to 
collecting  petfi,  to  make  it  seem  a  little  more 
like  home. 

wk,  breaking   its  wim 

in  the  collection,     m 

When  you  gave  liim  a 

said  '  Cree,'  and  clawed 

but  most  of  the  time  he 

h  his  chin  ou  his  chat, 

lawyer.     We  didn't  get 

led  out  of  him.    Well, 

then    Wind -River 

found   a   bullsnake 

t  asleep  and  lugged  him 

home,  hanging  over  hii 

shoulder.    We  sewed  a 

flannel  collar  on  tiie 

snake    and    picketed 

him  out  until  he  got 

used  to  the  place.  And 

around    and    aroond 

and  around  equinned 

that   snake    onlil  w< 

near  got  sick  at  our 

stiunmicks     watching 

him.      All  day  lopg, 

turning    and   turning 

and  turning. 

" '  Dam  it,'  says  I, 

'  I  like  more  variety.' 

So  that  day,  when  I 

—  was  cutting  close  to  ■ 

lo\-ely  pet,"'  timbered  slew, outpopB 

an    old    bob^   and 

starts  to  open  my  shirt  to  see  if  I  am  her 

long-lost  brother.     By  the  time  I  got  her 

strangled   I   bad   parted  with  most  of  my 

complexion.       Served  roe  right  for  being 

without  a  gun.     The  t«am  run  away  as  soon 

as  I  fell  off  the  seat,  and  I  was  booked  to 

walk   home.      I  heard   a  squeal  from  the 

bushes,  and  here  comes  a  funny  little  cuss. 

I  liked  the  look  of  him  from  the  jump-off, 

even  if  his  mother  did  claw  delirions  delight 

out  of  me.      He  balanced   himself  on  his 

stubby  legs  and  looked  me  sqoare  in  the  eye. 

aud  he  spit  and  fought  as  though  he  weighed 
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a  ton  when  I  picked  bim  ap — never  had  an^ 
notion  of  ruDQiDg  anay.  Well,  that  wus 
Robert — long  for  Bob. 

"The  style  that  cat  spread  on  in  tlie 
matter  of  growing  vae,  simply  astonishing  ; 
he  grew  so'b  you  could  iiotice  it  overnight. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  that  big 
he  couldn't  stand  up  under  our  sheet-iron 
cook-stove,  and  this  was  about  the  beginning 
of  our  family  troubles.  Tommy,  the  snake, 
wss  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance  from  the  time 
he  settled  down.  You'd  have  a  horrible 
dream  ic  the  night — be  'way  down  nnder 
something  or  other,  gasping  for  wind,  and 
saking  up,  find  Tommy  nicely  coiled  on 
jonr  diest.  Then  you'd  slap  Tommy  on  the 
floor  like  a  section  of  laige  rubber  hose. 
But  he  bore  no  malice.  Boon's  Ton  got 
asleep  he'd  be  right  back  again.  When  the 
weather  got  cool,  he  was  always  under  foot. 
He'd  roll  beneath  yon  and  land  you  on  your 
■calp-lock,  or  you'd  ketch  your  toe  on  him 
and  get  a  dirty  drop.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
bnghed  more  in  my  life  than  one  day  when 
Billy  come  in  with  an  armfnl  of  wood, 
tripped  on  Tommy,  and  come  down  with  a 
clatter  right  where  Judge  Jenkins,  the  hawk, 
could  reach  him.  The  Judge  fastened  one 
claw  in  BiUy's  hair  and  scratched  his  whiskers 
with  the  other.  Gee  I  The  hair  and 
feathers  flew  I  Bill  had  a  hot  temper  and 
he  went  for  the  hawk  like  it  was  a  man. 
The  first  thing  he  laid  his  band  on  was 
Tommy,  bo  be  used  the  poor  snake  for  a 
dab.  Wind-River  and  me  were  so  weak 
from  Uughing  that  we  near  lost  two  peta 
before  we  got  strength  to  interfere. 

"But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  cold  nights 
played  Keno  with  onr  happy  home.  Neither 
Tommy  nor  Bob  dared  monkey  with  the 
Judge— he  was  the  only  thing  on  top  of  the 
earth  the  cat  was  afraid  of.  Bob  used  to  be 
very  anxious  to  sneak  a  hunk  of  meat  from 
bis  Honour  at  times,  yet  when  the  Judge 
stood  on  one  foot,  cocked  his  head  sideways, 
snapped  his  bill  and  said  'Crec,'  Robert 
reconsidered.  On  the  other  hand,  Tommy 
and  Bob  were  for  ever  scrapping.  Lively  set- 
to'a,  I  want  to  tell  yon.  The  snake  butted 
with  his  head  like  a  young  streak  of  lightning. 
I've  seen  him  knock  the  cat  ten  foot.  And 
while  a  cat  doesn't  grow  monldy  in  the  process 
of  making  a  move,  yet  the  snake  is  there 
about  one  seventeen-bundred-millionth  part 
of  a  second  sooner.  And  that's  a  good 
deal  where  those  parUes  are  concerned.  Now, 
on  cold  nights,  they  both  liked  to  get  nnder 
the  Bt«ve,  where  it  was  warm ;  and  there 
*-a5n't  room  for  more'n  one.    Hence  trouble. 


serions  trouble.  Bob  hnnted  coyotes  on  moon- 
light nighta.  We  threw  scraps  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  to  bait  'em,  and  Bob 
would  watch  there  hour  on  end  until  one  got 
within  range.  It  was  a  dead  coyote  in  ten 
seconds  by  the  watch  if  the  jnmp  landed. 
If  it  didn't.  Bob  bad  learned  there  was  no 
use  wasting  his  young  strength  trying  to  ketch 
him.  He  nsed  to  sit  still  and  gaze  after  them 
flying  streaks  of  hair  and  bonee  as  thoogh  he 
was  thinking : '  I  wisht  somebody'd  telegraph 
that  son-of-a-gun  for  me.' 

"  Well,  then  he'd  be  chilly  and  reckon  he'd 
climb  under  the  stove.  But  Thomas  'ud  be 
there. 

" '  H-h-h-h-hhbh  ! '  says  Tom,  in  a  whisper. 


" '  Er-raow-pht  I '  says  Robert.  '  Mmmm- 
mmm — ormr — phtl'  And  so  on  for  some 
time,  the  talk  growing  louder;  then,  with  a 
yell  that  would  stand  up  every  hair  on  your 
head.  Bob  'ud  hop  him.  Over  goes  the  cook- 
stove.  Away  rolls  the  hot  coals  on  the  floor. 
Down  comes  the  8tovc-i)ipe  and  the  frying- 
pans  and  the  rest  of  the  truck,  whilst  the  old 
Judge  in  the  corner  hollered  decisions,  heart- 
broke  because  he  was  tied  by  the  leg  and 
could  not  get  a  claw  into  the  dispute. 

"  By  the  time  we  had  'em  separated— Bob 
headed  up  in  his  barrel,  and  Tom  tied  up  in 
his  Back — pnt  the  fire  out,  and  fixed  things 
genemlly,  there  \t'asn't  ti  great  deal  left  of  that 
night's  rust. 
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"  But  ciiildreii  will  be  chil<li'cn.  We  Bwore 
uwful ;  Btill,  we  wouldn't  have  misaed  their 
company  for  a  fair-sized  farm. 

"  And  now  comes  in  the  first  little  twist  of 
the  Big  Bend  Ranch,  pro[)ti' — all  these  thinsrs 


I'm  telling  you  were  the  eggs.     Here's  where 
the  critter  pipped. 

"  'Twas  Noveiiilwr,  and  such  a  November 
as  you  don't  jjet  outside  of  Old  Dakota,  a 
regular  mint-julep  of  a.  month,  with  a  dash  of 
summer,  a  sprig  of  spring,  a  touch  of  fall, 
and  a  sniff  or  two  of  winter  to  liven  you  up. 
If  you'd  funned  a  committee  to  furnisa 
weather  for  a  month,  and  they'd  tume<l  out 
a  month  like  that,  not  even  their  best  friends 
would  have  kicked.  And  liere  we'd  been 
makin'  iiay,  and  inakin'  hay,  the  Ranch  people 
thanking  Providfuue  that  prairie  grass  cures 
on  the  stern,  while  we  cussed,  for  we  were 
aick  of  the  sight  of  hay.     I  got  so  the  rattle 


of  a  mower  give  me  hysterics.     \Vt  wen.' 

picked  because  we  were  siesidy  and  reliablt, 

but  one  day  we  buucbed  the  Job.    ^ji  I : 

'  Here  ;  we've  cut  grass  for  four  solid  mentbs 

inchidin'  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  althouith 

Heaven  knows  where 

ley  come  in,  for  I 

iven'l  the  Icaxt  sm- 

icion   what  day  nf 

le  month  it  may  be ; 

lit,  anyhow,  let's 

knock  off  one 

round.' 

"Sowedid.  I 
satouUideinthe 
ternoon,  nbile  the 
Jier  two  boys  aiid 
le  rest  of  the  familj 
>ok  a  su<^>oze.  titn 
imee  a  man  acum 
le  south  flat  a-horee- 
ick. 

"  I  wa(«hed  liim, 
uch  interesU-d:  first 
ace,  he  was  the  tirsi 
rangebuDiau  animal 
u'd  laid  eye  on  for 
I  weeks ;  next  pii.ee, 
s  style  of  riding 
tractfd  attention.  I 
ought  at  the  time 
;  must  have  in- 
inted  it,  him  being 
le  kind  of  man  tbat 
ited  horses,  and 
..jnt«d  to  keep  as  tar 
away  from  them  as 
possi  ble,  yet  forced  bv 
circumatADCes  toclimb 
upon  their  backs. 

"  His  monut  nsa 
big,  American  horee, 
full  sixteen  hand  hi^l), 
trotting  in  twentj- 
foot  jumps.  If  I  had  anything  against  u 
person,  just  short  of  killing,  I'd  tic  him  on 
the  hack  of  a  horse  trotting  like  that. 
It's  a  great  gait  to  sit  out.  Howsomevei, 
this  man  didn't  sit  it  out ;  what  he  waut«d 
of  a  saddle  beyond  the  stirnips  was  a 
mystery,  for  he  never  touched  it.  He 
stood  up  on  bis  stirrups,  bent  forward  lite 
he  WHS  going  to  bite  the  horse  in  the  ear 
Boon's  the  strain  got  unendurable.  \ 

"  Weil,  lieif  he  come,  straight  for  us,    I'd 
a  miud  to  wake  the  other  boys  up,  to  itt    i 
'era  see  stimething  new  in  the  way  of  mis- 
handlins  a  liorse  ;  but  they  snored  so  peace- 
lul,  I  refrained. 
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him  off  before  old  Bob 
wakes  up  and  acatt«r8  bim 
arouud  the  frout  yard.' 

"  Gee !  That  man  sat 
Dp  Htraigbt  on  Lis  Lorse  ! 
Cat  hurt  that  dog  ?  Non- 
sense !  Of  course,  he 
wouldn't  let  the  dog  hurt 
the  cat,  and  as  loog  aa  1 
was  afraid 

"I  looked  into  that 
pfAcefuI  cabin,  Billy  was 
tying  on  bis  buck,  his  fine, 
manly  nose  vibrating  with 
melody  ;  Wind-River  was 
cooing  in  a  gentle,  choked- 
to-deatb  sort  of  fashion, 
on  the  second  bank ;  Tom 
was  coiled  in  tbe  corner, 
the  size  of  balf  a  barrel ; 
the  Judge  slept  on  bis 
perch  ;  Robert  reposed 
under  the  cook-stove  with 
just  a  front  paw  sticking 
out.  It  was  one  of  them 
restful  scenes  our  friends 
the  poets  sing  about. 
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did  ai 


>ppear 


wicked  to  dis- 


turb It,  bul 

" '  Will  you  risk  your 
Aog  ? '  I  asked  that  man 
very  softly  and  politely. 

"  'Certainly  !    says  be. 

"  Saysl :  '  His  blood  be 
on  your  shirt-front,'  and 
I  moved  my  leg. 

"  Well,  sir,  Billy  landed 
on  tbe  grocery-shelf. 
Wind-River  grabbed  bis 
gun  and  sat  up,  paralysed. 
It  really  was  a  most  sur-  " ' 

prising  noise.  I've  had 
bard  luck  in  my  life,  but  all  tho  things 
that  ever  bapncnud  to  me  would  seem  like 
a  recess  to  tnat  bulldc^.  Our  domestic 
dilficulties  was  forgotten.  'United  We 
Stand  ! '  waved  tbe  motto  of  the  lake-bed 
cabin.  Jenisalem  !  Tbat  dog  was  snake-bit, 
and  bawk-scratcbed-and-bit-aiid-ciawcd,  and 
bobcat-scratched -and -bit-and -flawed,  till  you 
couldn't  see  a  cussed  thing  in  that  cabin  but 
blur.  And  of  all  the  liissiug  and  squawking 
and  screeching  and  yelling  and  snapping  and 
roaring  and  growling  you  or  any  other  man 
ever  heard,  that  was  the  darnedest.  1  took  a 
look  at  tlie  visitor.  He'd  got  off  bis  horse 
and  was  standing  in  the  doorway  with  bis 
hands  spread  nut.  His  face  expressed  nothing 
at  all,  very  forcible.     Meanwhile,  things  were 


Ifie  style  of  riding  aUncUd  ■ttentinii."' 

boilin'  for  fair ;  cook-stove,  frying-pans, 
stoulR,  boxes,  saddles,  tin  cans,  bollBnakes, 
liawks,  bobcats,  and  bulld(^  aiuiply  floaUd 
in  the  air. 

"  '  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  wbat  in  all  perdition 
bas  busted  loose  in  this  cabin,  Red  Saunders!' 
howls  old  Wind-River  in  an  injarecl  tone  of 
voice;  '  and  whether  I  shell  shoot  or  shan't  1?' 

"  There  come  a  second's  lull.  I  see  Jud|^ 
Jenkins  on  the  dc^'a  back,  his  talents  sunk 
to  tlie  hock,  whilst  he  had  hold  of  an  eu 
with  bis  bill,  pnllin'  manfully.  Tommy  had 
swallered  the  dog's  stnmpy  tail,  and  Bob  was 
r  hair  out  of  the  enemy  like  an  Injan 


'  A  bulldog  is  like  an  Irishman  ;  he's  hnve 
because  he  don't  know  any  better,  and  yon 
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soul  Tor  lounds  to  tell  b 


can't  get  any  fcniver  than  that ;  hut  there's  a 
limit,  even  to  lunkheadediiesB.  It  hored 
throQ^h  that  dog's  thick  skull  tliat  he  liad 
butted  into  a  little  hit  the  damedust  hardest 
streak  of  petrilicd  luck  that  anything  on  legs 
could  meet  with. 

"' By-by,' sayg  he  to  himself.  'Ontdoors 
will  do  for  me ! '  And  here  he  comes ! 
Neither  the  visitor  nor  me  waa  expecting 
him.  He  knocked  the  feet  out  from  under 
na  and  sat  hia  master  on  top.  We  got  up  in 
time  to  see  a  winged  bulldog,  with  a  tail  ten 
foot  long,  bounding  merrily  over  the  turf, 
searching  hia  soul  for  sounds  to  tell  how  scart 
he  was,  whilst  a  desperate  bobcat,  spitting 
fire  and  brimstone,  threw  dirt  fifty  foot  in 
the  air  trying  to  lay  claws  on  him. 

"  As  tliey  disappeared  over  the  first  rise,  I 
rolls  Die  a  cigarette  and  lighte  it  slowly. 

*' '  Juat  by  way  of  curiosity,'  says  I,  '  liow 
mnch  will  you  take  for  your  dog  ? ' 

"  *  My  Heavens  ! '  says  he,  recovering  the 
power  of  speech.  '  What  kind  of  animal  was 
that?' 

"  'Come  in,'  says  I,  'and  take  a  drink — 
you  need  it.' 

"  So  we  gathered  up  the  ruins  and  tidied 
things  some,  while  the  new  man  sipped  his 
whisky. 

" '  My  1 '  says  he  of  a  sudden.  '  I  must 
go  after  ray  poor  dog.' 

"  I  sort  of  wanned  to  him  nt  that.  '  Dog's 
all  right,'  says  I,  '  He'll  shake  'em  loose 
and  be  home  in  no  time.  Now  you  tell  me 
about  them  sheep.' 

*' '  Sheep  ? '  says  he,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
head.     '  What  was  it  about  sheep  ? ' 


" '  Hello  in  the  house  ! '  sings  out  Billy. 
'  The  children's  comin'  home  I ' 

"We  tumbled  out.  Sure  enough,  the 
warriors  waa  returning.  Firet  come  the 
Judge,  tougher  than  rawhide,  half  walking 
and  half  flying,  bis  wings  spread  out, 
'  Cree-ing '  to  himself  about  buJldogs  and 
their  ways ;  next  come  Bobby,  still  sputter- 
ing and  swearing ;  and  behind  ambled  'Thomas 
nt  a  Uvely  wriggle,  a  coy,  Iw^e  smile  upon  his 
face, 

" '  Ur-r-roiip  1  roup  ! '  sounds  from  the  top 
of  the  rise.  The  family  halted  and  turned 
around,  expectin'  more  pleasure,  for  there  on 
the  ten  of  the  hill  stood  tlie  terrible  scart 
but  still  faithful  bulldog  calling  for  his  master 
to  come  away  from  that  place  quick,  before 
he  got  killed.  But  he  had  one  eye  open  for 
safety,  and  when  the  family  stopped,  he 
ducked  down  behind  the  hill  surprisin'. 

" '  Well,  I  must  be  going,'  says  the  visitor. 
'My  name's  Sett — Algernon  Alfred  Sett — 
and  1  shall  be  over  next  week  to  talk  to  you 
about  those  sheep.' 

" '  Any  time,'  says  I.  '  We'll  be  here  till 
we  have  te  shovel  snow  to  get  at  the  hay, 
from  the  look  of  things,' 

" '  Well,  I'm  very  anxious  to  have  a  good 
long  talk  with  you  about  sheep,'  says  he. 
'  I've  been  informed  that  you  had  a  long 
experience  in  that  line  in  —  er  —  Nev- 
\'erdah- ' 

" '  Nevverdah  ? '  says  I.  '  Oh  I^Nevada. 
I  beg  your  pardon^I've  got  in  the  habit  of 

Eronouncing  in  that  way.  It  wasn't  Kevada, 
y  the  way — it  was  Texas— but  that's  only  a 
matter  of  a  Europe  or  so.     Yes,  I  met  a 
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sheep  or  two  in   that  country,   I'm  sorry 
to  say.' 

"'1 — er — thinkof  engaging  iD  the  business, 
dontcher  know,'   sBya  lie, 
relaxing  into  his  first 
method   of  speech ;   '  and 
should  like  to  consult  you 


" '  All  right,  sir ! '  says 
I.  '  I'm  one  of  the  easiest 
men  to  consult  west  of  any 
place  east.  Can't  you  stay 
now  and  get  the  load  on 
your  mind  ? ' 

" '  Well  —  HO,'  he  says 
to  me  very  confidentially. 
'  You  see,  that  dog  is 
a  great  pet  of  my  wife's, 
and  I'm  also  afmid  she 
will  be  a  little  worried 
by    my    long    absence, 


" '  I    see,    air — I    see,' 
I  answered  bim.     '  Well,      ., ,  ^^,j^ ,  j^^  j^.^  ^ 
come  around    again,  and  'froin'^ihat  p 

we'll  talk  sheep.' 

"  *  Tliank  you— thank  you  ho  much,'  says 
he,  aud  pops  up  on  his  horse.  Then  again, 
without  any  warning,  he  broke  into  a  haw- 


haw-haw  !  as  he  threw  a  glance  at  the  family, 
who  sat  around  eyeing  him.  'You  w«re 
quite  right  about  that  eal,  you  know,'  san 
he.  'Capital!  Capital! 
But  a  little  rough  on  the 
dog.'  And  off  he  goes, 
bobbity-bob,  bobbity- 
bob. 

'" Where'd  you  lag 
that  critter.  Red?'  aayg 
Wind-River.  '  My  mind's 
wanderin'.' 

'"He     come    down 

the     draw     much    the 

graceful   way   he's  going 

up   it,'   says    I.     'From 

where,    and   why  how, 

I    dun  no.      But   I   kind 

of     like     him    against 

my     better     iustiucts, 

Windy.' 

"  Windy  spit  thought- 

-u-j-i    fully  at  a  fly  fifteen  fool 

away.     '  I  shouldn't  have 

■c "quick*"™*  ***'       time    to   hat«  him  mnch 

myself,'  says  he. 

"  Aud  there  you  are.     That's  how  I  met 

Brother  Sett,  and  the  Big  Bend  Ranch  stuck 

her  head  out  of  the  shell." 
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The  Sponge-Fishing  Industry. 

By  M.  Dixorben  Griffith  and  T)h.  Sawver. 


TO  most  of  iiR  the  epoiige  is  inen;l_v  it 
iieceaaarj  Hdjunetr  of  t.hc  toilet,  bub 
to  such  acieiitifltA  aa  Haeckel,  Maas, 
Dekr^e,  IjCiickitrt,  Rollas,  and  Biitechli,  its 
classification  in  tlie  animal  world  hasforloug 
been  a  subject  of  anxious  speculation. 

Formerly,  there  was  saircely  any  problem 
in  natnral  histoTy  more  puzzling  and  obecnre 
thisn  the  development  of  sponges ;  but 
researches  into  science  have  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  rendered  it  possible  to 
trace  a  common  plan  of  evolution  through 
the  various  types  of  this  peculiar  animal 
organism.  That  it  possesses  a  nervous 
system,  as  was  once  so  much  advertised  by 
the  supposed  discoveries  of  Sl«wart  and  Ton 
Leudenfeld,  is  now  discredited,  but  it  is 
anivennlly  acknowledged  to  possess  a  gastral 
organism  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
perfect  calcarons,  homy  or  flinty  skeleton 
which  is  intersected  by  small  tubes.  These 
form  a  canal  system  and  supply  nourishment 
to  the  living  ma.s8  of  cells  of  which  the 
organism  is  composed,  and  through  these 
tabes  unceasingly  pour  a  continual  Incurrent 
and  excurrent  of  fluid. 

Recent  discoveries  in  sponge  embryology 
have  a  very  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  the  position  of  sponges  in  the 


animal   kingdom,   and    says   Mr.    Minchin, 
Joddrel    Professor   of    Zoology    and    Com- 

Eirutlve  Anatomy  at  University  College, 
ondon :  "  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  one  theory  of  their  actual  place  in 
Nature  is  as  yet  definitely  proved  and  estab- 
lished to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  it  ia  at 
least  possible  to  narrow  tlie  controversy  and 
to  eliminate  that  view  in  particular  which  has 
hitherto  been  most  dominant  in  zoological 
literature,  the  theory,  especially  associated 
with  the  names  of  Leuckart  and  Haeckel, 
that  sponges  are  to  be  included  In  a  philo- 
genitic  sense  among  the  ccelentera "  ;  and 
probably  the  nearest  classification  that  can 
be  given  of  them  is  this :  that  they  are 
multi-cellular  animals  of  comparatively  low 
oi^anisation,  their  place  in  the  animal  king- 
dom being  above  the  protozoa,  whilst  near 
to  the  ccelentera. 

So  valuable  a  position  have  sponges  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  so  seriously  would 
any  diminution  in  the  supply  affect  a  very 
large  industry,  that  it  has  even  been  a  subject 
of  serious  consideration  to  scientists  as  to 
whether,  during  the  breeding  season,  a  close 
time  should  not  l>e  established,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  fisheries,  for  they  consider  it  to 
be  contrary  to.  the  interest  of  the  sponge- 
2  R 
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fishery  tuat  the  aponge  should  be  destroyed 
before  it  has  spawned.  TLey  suggest  that 
there  would  be  a  gain  if  sponges  could  be 
protected  uutil  the  spawning  eeason  is  passed. 
They  hold  unpractical  theories  that  spawn 
should  be  reared  in  aquaria,  or  that  propaga- 
tion by  means  of  cutting  should  be  essayed  ; 
indeed,  practical  experiment^)  in  this  last 
method  of  cultivation  have  already  Ixjcn  made, 
but  results  in  these  experiments  have  hitherto 
not  been  very  satisfactory,  as  there  is  great 
ilil!iculty  in  attaching  the  sponge  cnttings  to 


with  which  we  make  dally  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, for  It  is  then  Burrounded  by  an  outer 
skin  or  membrane,  in  which  substance, 
seemingly  at  the  animal's  will,  pores  appear 
and  disappear.  Its  cavities  are  filled 
by  a  sticky,  glutinous  flaid  of  a  greyigh- 
brown  colour  of  the  consiBtency  of  treacle, 
known  to  the  fishermen  as  the  "  milk  of  the 
sponge,"  but  the  scientific  appellation  of 
which  is  "  sarcode."  "  Sarcode  "  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  living  portion  of  the  animal,  and 
this,  when  cleared  away,  leaves  the  fieiible, 


I  ifteial  appanUm 


three  priaeipal  methodt  in 
'  le/l  lUUstd  divtn  an  (hh 
t  "  fmtti "  only  it  M  vurt 


plunging  inU  Uu  -a ;  m»d  imlk 


their  sapports,  and  even  the  question,  so 
simple  and  yet  so  important,  as  that  of  the 
time  required  for  a  young  sponge  to  grow  to 
&  marketable  size,  is  as  yet  unanswered. 
But  it  ia  possible  that  those  people  who  are 
actually  employing  themselves,  their  time 
and  money,  in  the  trade,  know  more  about 
sponges  than  do  the  scientists.  They  have 
no  fear  whatever  of  any  diminution  in  the 
supply  ;  and  the  commercial  world  generally 
shrugs  its  shoulders  at  the  suggestion  of  Art 
being  called  in  to  aid  Nature  in  her  re- 
dundance. 

When  the  sponge  is  brought  up  alive  out 
of  the  sea,  it  in  no  way  resembles  the  sponge 


inorganic  skeleton   with   which   we  are  so 
familiar. 

Natural iste  place  sponges  in  bat  two 
genera — to  wit :  spongia,  which  inchide 
Turkey  toilet  sponges ;  and  hippoepongia, 
bath  or  honeycomb  sponges.  The  Turkey 
is  of  a  much  finer,  thicket  fibre  than  is  the 
bath  sponge,  though  this  latter  is  more 
complicated  in  structure.  The  openings  in 
the  two  cases  are  not  the  same ;  in  the 
Turkey  they  are  osculcs,  whilst  in  the  honey- 
comb they  are  to  be  looked  upon  n»ther  m 
the  mouths  of  cupe,  since  in  the  walls  of  the 
chambers  to  which  these  openings  lead  at* 
to  be  found  the  tnie  oBcule«. 
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S^ioA,  th^  ^gina  whose  inhabitants  were 
once  destroyed  by  a  pestilence,  and  which  was 
re-peopled  by  ante, 

changed  into  men  by  M  U  W^      ~~  -  ~~~~~~— -  1 

Japiter,     according  "" 

lo  the  fable  chron- 
icled by  Lempriere, 
the  ^ina  of  Ovid, 
the  native  country 
and  kingdom  of 
.^^acuB,  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  sponge 
industry.  Next  in 
importance  to  it 
comes  Hydra  in  the 
Greek  Archipelago ; 
and  Symi  and 
Calymnos  in  the 
TnrkiBh  Archi- 
peli^o ;  whilst  in 
addition  to  these 
places  there  are  large 
fisheries  of  spoDges 
in  the  Bahamas, 
Cuba,  and  Florida. 

Sponge  is  found  also  lAtuKKiNU   *    i.iver    rs   thk    MG^.^s   SEA. 

in  the  North  Pacific,  '  Awtlur  diow  iMtmnady,  dnttd,  (o/oUou-. 

South  Atlantic,  and 

Indian  Oreans,  on   the  shores  of   Austndia       this  i-aluable  organism,  and  it  is  at  .i^ina 
and  ronud  the  South  Caroline  Islands.    Its       that  Messrs.  Cressweli  Brothers  and  Schmitz, 

the    great    inter- 

N  national  sponge  im- 

porterB,  of  Red  Lion 
'    '''  Sqaare.    London, 

haveeetalilishod  their 
chief  buying  depdt. 

The  securing  of 
the  spoil  and  the 
manner  in  which  it 
is  carried  out  arc 
interesting,     and 

Erobably  but  little 
nown  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  three 
ways  of  collecting 
sponges :  by  diving 
— the  method  prac- 
tised in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  dredging,  as 
on  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  in 
winter ;  and  by 
grappling  or  hook- 
ing. This  latter  is 
the  most  primitive 
and  ancient  of 
distribntion,  therefore,  may  l>e  considered  as  methods.  It  is  the  mode  invariably  followed 
world-wide.  in  the  Bahamas,  whei-e  dredging  is  forbidden 

Bat    it    is    tiie    tideless   waters    of    the       by  law. 
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Sponge-gatlieniii;  is  open  lo  all,  imt  even 
a  licence  being  necessary,  so  that  anyone 
who  is  possessed  of  sutficient  capititl  to 
purchase  the  necessary  boats  and  outfit  is 
able  la  engage  in  the  trade.  Some  idea  of 
the  magnitnde  of  the  risks  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  no  insurance  company  is 
willing  to  undertake  them. 

But  tiie  divci-8,  well  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  their  trade,  undertake  their  task  entirely 
of  their  own  free  will,  in  the  hope  of  gain 
and  witii  a  trust  in  Providence  which  is 
shown  by  a  very  practical  form  of  gratitude 
towards  theirChurch,  It  is  cnstomary  when 
the  Bponge-lishery  season  oiMins,  for  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  sea,  pr^umiibly  the  first  haul 
of  sixinges,  to  be  given  ns  a  thank-offerji^ 


to  their  Church  by  tiiosc  eiujiNnfil  in  tire 
fleet,  and  On  one  occasion — soiiil  faft«!n  years 
ago— when  the  boats  of  Messre  Creswell 
Brothers  and  Schmitz  were  off  the  islainl 
of  Euhcea  in  the  jEgean  sea,  the  diver, 
making  his  first  descent  into  the  water, 
discovered,  at  abont>  twenty  fathoms,  the 
largest  piece  of  black  coral  ever  known. 
The  nsual  traditions  l>eing  fallowed,  tlic 
Oreek  Church  benefited  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent  l)efore  the  enormous  specimen— 
the  branches  .extend  over  five  feet  square- 
found  its  present  resting-place  in  the  Natural 
History  Section  of  the  British  Museum. 
After  a  season's  work  a  diver  prveents  an 
extraordinary  appearance,  for  the  skin  of  hi^ 
face  and  shoulders  is  usually  peeled  off  by 
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the  combined  action  of  hum  mid  s^lt  water ;  lieitd  when  he  first  strikes  its  sutfiLLU,  uiid 

nhilet  the  colour  of  his  hair  is  burned  to  a  to  keep  him  down  when  he  wulks  the  bottom 

greenish  tint.     The  men  go  down  Into  the  of  the  sea.     Bui  as  a  pielimiuarv  ho  sttinds 

«ea  either  in   diving  dress  or  stripped.     In  up  in   the   boat,   inflates   his  chest  to  the 

the  \alUuiT  cose   the  diver  holds,  at  arm's  utmost  for   Rome  iniiintes,   and   when    his 

length  ill  front  of  him,  a  lirood,  flat  stone  of  lunge  are  thoroughly  oxygenated,  lie  seizes 

marble  whit;h  weighs  aiwnt  tb  lb.      This  the  stone  and  plunges  headlong  into  the  sea. 

stone  sen'os  three  purposes :   to  guide  his  Two  minutes  is  the  usual  dnraiiion  of  the 

flight  throngli    the    water,   to    prot«;t  his  dive,  three  and  a  half  the  tether  of  endurani*  ; 
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for  the  tremendous  preesure  of  the  water,  at 
a  depth  of  even  fifteen  fathoms,  is  bo  great 
as  to  cause  bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  nose  ; 
and  it  is  onljr  the  most  experienced  and  well- 
seasoned  divers  who  can  attempt  the  longer 
periods.  W\%  equipment  besides  the  stone 
consists  of  the  end  of  a  rope  and  a  net  bag, 
which  latter  hangs  by  a  cord  round  his  neck ; 
and  it  is  when  this  is  full  of  the  sponges, 
which  he  gathers  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
that  he  jerks  the  rope  as  a  signal  for  him  to 
be  pulled  up  to  the  surface. 

In  the  Mediterranean  a  diving  apparatus 


To  an  onlooker  the  scene  is  entrancing— 
the  calm,  clear  waters  ;  the  boaU  with  their 
duskj  occupante  occasionally  silhouetted  oa 
the  horizon ;  the  parent  vessels,  tlieir  sides 
glittering  in  the  sun,  as  if  coat^  with  gold, 
form  an  almost  perfect  picture. 

To  the  outsider,  too,  the  life  appears  to  be 
ideally  healthy  -  idmost  idyllic ;  bnt  in  truth 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  life  of  a 
sponger  is  not  an  entirely  enviable  one.  His 
life  is  one  of  hard  work  ;  his  fare  is  of  the 
coarsest.  Rico,  homiiir,  very  little  salt  pork, 
and  flour  are  the  usual  provisions  stocked ; 
flour  is  the  most  important,  and  au  aheolute 
uecessity  when  hard  work  is  eipected;  and 
the  sponge-fish  era,  beyond  a  menl  before 
starting  work,  and  one  in  the  evening  when 
they  return  to  the  schooner,  get  nothing 
between  but  bread  and  water.  The  hard- 
shipa  on  board  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
live  are,  in  point  of  fact,  very  considerable, 
and — as  will  be  explained  later — tlie  accom- 
modation on  board  the  schooners  is  not  strictly 
reserved  for  the  captains,  mates,  cooks,  and 
crews. 

Every  boat  carries  two  men — or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  a  man   and  a  boy— the 


is  also  frequently  used,  whilst  in  tiie  West 
Indies  this  is  not  allowed,  for  there  the  coral 
reefs  are  of  almost  immeasurable  depth,  and 
the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  is  consequently 
excessively  dangerous. 

The  method  of  harpooning,  leas  in  favour 
in  the  Mcditernineau  than  in  other  s))oi]ge- 
fisheries,  is  pi-obabiy  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
Bahatiias.  Indeed,  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine 
a  prettier  scene  than  Nassau  harbour  on  a 
fine,  sunny  morning,  when  the  fleet  of 
sponge-vessels— numbering  over  five  hnndred 
schooners,  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
boat«,  and  employing  over  five  thousand 
men  and  boys— are  stjirting  for  the  fishing- 
ground. 

The  schooners,  scattering  as  they  leave  the 
harbour,  select  each  their  own  particular 
anchor ing-ground,  the  coolies  on  the  ships 
having  l«K;n  hard  at  work  preparing  meals 
for  their  respective  crews. 

The  schooners,  graceful  little  craft,  built 
like  yachts  of  wood,  copper  sheathed  and 
clamjied,  aiv  each  followed  by  a  train  of  from 
five  to  twenty-five  rowing-boats  varying  in 
numl>er  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  tlieir 
leudei',  which  ranges  from  sis  to  fifty  tons. 


latter  sitting  in  the  stem  to  scull.  The 
man,  known  as  the  hooker,  takes  his  place  in 
the  bow,  armed  with  a  water-glass  or  bcs- 
telescope,  and  a  hook,  three  or  two  pronged, 
according  to  taste,  mounted  on  a  long  pole. 
Captain,  mate,  and  crew  all  participate  in  (he 
fishing,  and  the  schooner  is  left  in  chat^  of 
the  cook,  who  tidies  up  and  bakes  and  pre- 

Cres  the  evening  meal.  The  hooker  at  the 
w  resbt  his  water-glass- which  is  a  bucket 
with  a  glass  bottom— on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  he,  by  means  of  it,  is  able  to  see 
into  the  water  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.    As 
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soon  uH  lie  finds  his  prey— tbc  spouges— be 
detaches  lliem  with  his  hook  and  hauls  them 
iuto  the  boat.  The  Eciiller  moves  by  his 
directions,  and  the  fishing  coiitirmcs  through- 
out the  day.  Tlie  iiooker  holds  a  very 
arduous  jiositioD,  and  tlie  eon  tin  no  us  use  of 
the  water-glasa  causes  hliiidness  to  be  u 
common  iiitirmity  among  tliu  Bpongc-hookers. 
Wheii  the  boats  are  Inivlfd  with  sponge,  and 
the  day  is  drawiug  to  a  close,  the  scliooner 
picks  them  up  one  by  one  ;  the  sponges  are 
roughly  thrown  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner 
for  the  sponge  animal  to  die,  which  it  nsnally 
does  in  tlie  sun  in  from  twenty-fonr  to  thirty- 


six  houra.  At  tliis  stage  tlie  npi.iiigcs  are  black 
aud  covered  with  a  wliity-grey  sliiuc,  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  the  odour  emitted  us  soon  as 
dei-om position  sets  in  is  almost  indescribable. 
The  second  and  following  days  are  as  the 
first,  and  the  schuuiiLT-deck  Ijecomes  piled 
up  with  uiaKscB  uf  what  lo(.iks  like  clotteil 
lilooil,  and  tbc  Kteiich  becomes  more  and 
more  int(derable.  At  the  end  uf  a  week  the 
schooner  goes  to  "cmwl"  and  discharges 
her  noisome  cargo.  A  crawl  is  a  staked  en- 
closure in  shallow  waters  where  tlic  sponfics 
are  placed.  At  every  Kul>se(]nent  visit  of  the 
schooner  to  "  cniwl "  the  crew  are  engi^ed 
for  some  hours  in  beating  the  sponges  with 


sUkes  untU  finally  no  trace  is  left  of  die 
former  occuiuinte,  and  the  skin  and  other 
soft  tissues  are  entirely  removed.  The 
skeletons  are  then  almost  ready  for  uiarkei, 
cleansed  from  all  impurities. 

The  Mediterranean  inetliods  of  dealiii;; 
with  tiie  sponge  tend  to  a  lietter  cnriug  of  it 
than  those  described  alwve ;  for  the  outer 
menibnme  is  removed  immediately  the  sponge 
is  fished,  as  it  is  found  that  wlicre  this  is  not 
done,  fermentation  followed  by  speedy  pntre- 
faetion  sets  in,  and  from  being  tough  and 
elastic,  it  becomes  soft  and  flabby,  and  wtth 
the  least  pressure  the  fermeuted  juice  cims 
out,  giving  off  a  most  offensive  odour.  The 
organic  part  of  the  B|X)nge,  it  will  thus  be 
seen,  is  best  removed  from  it  shortly  after  it  is 
taken  from  ite  bed.  This  has  to  be  done  on 
the  fishing-groimds,  sometimes  long  befure 
the  boats  retnrn  to  port.  As  this  proces  is 
necessarily  rude  and  inconipietc,  it  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  more  careful  bleaching 
process  when  the  sponges  are  received  by  ibe 
sponge  merchant,  who  sees  tliat  they  uk 
cleansed,  dried,  threaded  on  strings  according 
to  grade,  before  being  lialed  for  export. 

And  ttie  grading  ia  a  :ery  serious  maUer. 
since  there  are  from  the  MeditenaneBD  the 
Mandroucha,  Bengazi,  Oi'oek,  Pantelkrii, 
Tripoli,  Gerbis  growths,  which  alloir  of 
special  subdivisions  into  the  fine  Turkc™. 
tl«  White  Turkey  FUts,  the  Brown  Turteyi 
the  Zimocca,  the  Elephant's  Bar,  the  Cup«, 
the  Solids  and  the  Fiats—  some  of  which  at 
included  in  the  liest,  the  MolMssima  group. 

Florida  yields  the  Gmss,  the  Yellow,  the 
Sheep's  Wool,  and  the  Velvet,  its  represenU- 
tive  of  the  fine  Turkey  being  the  Grw 
usually  cup-sliaped. 

The  Bahamas  yield  the  Reef,  the  Glove, 
a  couple  of  Zimocca  varieties — the  Hard 
Head  and  Corlosia,  the  Yellow,  the  Gn«, 
the  Sheep's  Wool,  two  Velvets— the  Cay  and 
the  Abaco. 

Cuban  and  other  waters,  from  whicb 
sponges  are  got,  yield  sundry  though  fewer 
varieties  of  the  above. 

For  our  il lustrations,  as  also  for  mwli 
intercKting  information  incorporated  in  thii' 
article,  we  are  indebted  to  the  conrtesv  of 
Messrs.  Cresswell  Brothers  and  Schmiti.  « 
whose  London  ofRces  every  variety  of  a\nn?.v 
known  to  commerce  may  be  found  in  sundry 
stages  of  treatment  or  result.  Every  pru«« 
that  the  sponge  has  to  imdergo  is  coadniled 
here,  so  that  the  raw  sponges  can  be  seen 
side  by  side  with  tlie  clean  and  triramwl 
products.  A  walk  through  the  rarioua 
departmenU  where  this  process  is  earned  on 
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ia  most  instmctive,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
Ui  watch  the  gradual  process  of  the  pre- 
paration, from   the  unbating   of   the   raw, 
oompreflsed    gooda    to    the   casing    of    the 
fiaisaed  product,  which  can  be  examined  in 
detail.     The  bleaching,  in 
which  permanganate  of 
potash  plays  the  most  im- 
portant part,drying,  sorting,     ! 
stringing,  carding,  and  other     ' 
opetationa   are   carried    on 
here  on  a  large  scale. 

or  special   interest  is  a 
drjin"    system    lately    in- 
Btallea.    A  10  h.p.  nominal 
vertical  boiler  occupies  one 
comer  of  the  engine-room, 
the  base   of  the  chimney- 
shaft,  1  ft.  s(juare  and  70  ft. 
high.occupying  the  adjacent 
comer.     On  one  side  of  the 
room  is  a  5    h.p.  nominal 
horizontal     steam  -  engine, 
driving  two  lines  of  shafting, 
one  overhead,  the  other  underground,  in  a 
briok  and    concrete  trench,  which,  passing 
right  under   the  yard,   terminates   in    the 
bleaching- room,  where  it  supplies  the  neces- 
sary motive  power  to  two  seta  of  indiartibber 
rollers   for   squeezing    as    much   water    as 
possible  out  of  the  spot^es  after  their  final 
washing,  preparatory  to  the  drying  process. 


iron  case,  in  size  only  about  one  cubic  yard, 
containing  a  large  number  of  hollow,  stamped 
steel  plates  united  together  by  the  edges  in 
pairs,  forming  four  series  of  hollow  elements, 
and    all    communicating    with   each  other. 


KATHJL'AIITKKH    i 


The  exhaust  steam  from  tlie  engine  is  t:>nii- 
pletely  utilised  in  the  following  manner'. 

It  passes  in  thu  first  place  through 
an  oil-Beparal«r.  After  leaving  the  oil- 
separator,  the  steam  passes  on  to  the  air- 
condcnaer  above  the  engine.   This  is  a  hollow 


Although  the  plates  ai-e  only  of  the  thickness 
of  stout  brown  i»per  or  thin  card,  and  steel 
is  one  of  tlie  highly  infusible  metals,  they 
are  melted  together  on  the  edges  by  the  use 
of  an  acetylene  flame  raised  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  5,io(t°  by  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  stored 
in  cylinders  at  the  pressure  of  1 ,800  lb.  to  the 
Rfpiare  inch.     This  heat  is  so  perfectly  under 
control,  and  can  be 
used  BO  accurately, 
tliat  the  thin  steel 
sheets  can  be  worked 
in     any    desired 
manner  by  its  use. 
On  one  side  of  the 
case    a    small    fan, 
whose  periphery  is 
revolving    at    the 
I     velocity  of  over  l.''»0 
:     milesanhouv,drive6 
iliousands  of  cubic 
feetof  air[ierminut« 
into  the  outer  case 
I     of  the  iiir-condenser. 
The  current  of  air, 
heated   to   any 
re<(uisite  degree  by 
H  AT  .KcuNA.  the  heat  given  up 

by  the  steam,  passes 
down  a  duct  in  one  corner  of  the  engine- 
room,  and  through  an  underground  duct  to 
the  drying-room,  where  it  can  be  distributed 
exactly  as  may  be  required,  thus  ensuiing 
an  eiitreniely  rapid  drying  in  a  coniiituous 
stream  of  fresh,  warm,  dry  air. 


The  speculations  of  JACK    STEELE. 


By    ROBERT    BARR. 


v.— THIRD    AND    LAST    TIME— GONE. 


JACK  STEELE'S  friends  were  amazed 
to  fiud  him  back  in  town  almost  within 
a  week  after  he  had  left  with  such 
lavish  preparations  for  a  long  stay  in  the 
wildeniess.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  offer 
an  adequate  explanation,  and  it  grew  to  be 
most  annoying,  once  he  had  const racted  his 
excuses,  to  be  compelled  to  repeat  them  to 
every  friend  he  met,  and  hsten  without 
cursing  to  the  inane  advice  given  by  people 
who  didn't  in  the  least  know  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

"  What !  back  already  ?  "  cried  Richard  K. 
Vernon,  vice-president  of  the  Wheat  Belt 
Line,  Jack's  oldest  friend  and  former  chief, 
who  had  offered  to  place  a  private  car  at  his 
disposal  if  he  would  keep  close  to  the  rail- 
way. Vernon  held  that  camping  out  in  a 
private  car  was  the  right  way  to  do  it,  and 
that  a  canvas  tent  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
" Back  already?"  exclaimed  this  genial  man. 
"  Why,  Jack,  you  look  as  haggard  as  if  you'd 
been  through  a  panic  in  the  wheat  market. 
Didn't  the  mountains  agree  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jack  shortly  and  tnithfuUy ; 
"  threatened  to  develop  throat  trouble,"  and 
he  tapped  his  neck  significantly. 

"  How  long  were  you  in  the  mountains  ?  " 

"  Five  days." 

"Oh,  well,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be 
before  you  left.  That's  what  comes  of 
sleeping  in  a  cot-bed,  over  damp  ground, 
under  thin  canvas.  You  should  have  taken 
both  my  advice  and  my  private  car ;  then 
vou  could  have  carried  all  the  comforts  of 
town  with  you." 

Now  that  the  immediate  tension  of  the 
crisis  had  relaxed,  John  Steele  found  himself 
very  close  to  a  mental  and  physical  collapse. 
It  was  tnie  that  the  great  Peter  Berrington 
was  deiid,  but  the  elation  which  that  startling 
piece  of  news  had  first  caused  subsided  long 
before  he  reached  the  city.  Men  die,  but 
systems  remain.  Had  the  shadow  of  Peter 
Berrington  been  lifted,  after  all,  even  though 
Peter  himself  was  now  a  shadow  ?  The 
grotesque  uncertainty  of  the  situation   was 
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making  rags  of  John  Steele's  nerves.  Even 
as  he  walked  through  the  crowded  streets  he 
had  to  fight  down  an  impulse  to  shriek  aloud, 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven  and  crying — 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  if  you're  going  to  do 
anything,  do  it  noiOy  and  let's  have  it  over  I " 

It  was  not  that  he  shmnk  from  ruin,  or 
even  from  death,  both  of  which  he  had  faced 
within  the  past  year.  It  was  the  uncertainty 
of  when  and  how  the  blow  was  to  fall.  He 
Ix^gan  to  fear  that  something  worse  than 
either  ruin  or  death  would  overtake  him.  In 
the  privacy  of  his  own  room  he  would  some- 
times march  up  and  down  with  set  teeth  and 
clenched  fists,  saying  to  himself — 

"  You  must  quit  thinking  of  this,  or  you'll 
go  mad,"  and  yet  with  all  his  strength  of 
mind  he  could  not  stop  his  planning  to  cir- 
cumvent the  unseen  danger  which  threatened 
him. 

The  fantastic  nature  of  the  peril  that 
surrounded  him  was  such  that  if  it  were 
made  public,  he  would  be  laughed  at  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  a 
busy,  practical,  work-a-day  world,  it  was  in- 
credible that  a  group  of  men,  only  one  of 
whom  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  most 
casually,  should  sit  in  a  sky-scraper. in  Xew 
York  and  actually  plan  the  murder  of  a 
young  man  in  Chicago ;  for  this  group  of  men 
were  churchgoers,  Sunday-school  teachere, 
philanthropists  who  had  founded  coU^tf, 
bestowers  of  charity  on  a  scale  of  munificence 
liitherto  unexampled.  And  yet  more  potent 
than  all  these  things  was  the  fact  that  thev 
were  hard-headed  business  men,  the  mo^ 
successful  business  men  in  the  world,  intent 
on  their  own  affairs,  and  naturally  far  re- 
moved from  any  thought  of  revenge,  for  tl)e 
simple  reason  that  revenge  is  not  haziness, 
and  there  is  no  money  in  it:  It  was  aoite 
true  that  this  same  group,  in  early  oajs, 
had  been  accused  of  burning  rival  factories, 
of  inciting  riots,  and  of  many  other  crimes 
against  the  peace  and  security  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  these  things  had  never  bewi 
legally  proven  or  brought  home  to  the  gronp 
bv  irrefutable  evidence.  Where  investigation 
had  followed  crime,  and  the  inquiry  ^tis  not 
quiished,  it  had  always  been  shown  that  the 
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neb  acts   were    the   work   of    over-zcalous 

mplot/es  exceeding  their  instructions.    The 

li^ds  of    the  liDancial  group  in  tbe  tall 

bailding  on  Broadway  were  clean.     No  bond 

of  Quakers  were  more  set  against  violence 

than  these  mild  -  mannered    men   in   New 

York.     If  Jack  Steele  had  told  the  story 

of  the  attempted  lynching  among  the  Black 

HIUk,  the   incredoloua 

poblic    would    have 

looked  upon  the  affair 

BB  a  practical  joke 

played    by    humorous 

mountaineers   on    a 

tenderfoot    from     the 

east.      No   one   knew 

better  than  Jack  Steele 

that  to  connect  Dakota 

Bill  of  the  Black  Hills 

with  Nicholson  of  New 

York  was  an  impossi- 
bility    He  was  certain 

tliat  the  miners  knew 

nothing  of  Nicholson ; 

that  they  held  a  genuine 

lynching   grievance 

afffliiat   the   owner  of 

the  mine,  whoever  he 

was,  and  that  they 

were    acting    quite 

natnrally  according  to 

their    instincta    when 

Ihig    supposed    owner 

had    fallen   into   their 

hands. 
Alice  Fuller,  who  led 

him  60  easily  into  the 

trap,  as  the  tame  an  imal 

in  the  stockyards  leads  ■ 

its  fellows  to  the 
Bljughter-pcn — she,  of 
conrse,  knew  for  whom 
she  was  acting,  but 
Jack   doubted    if  this  x^^-.^ 

taowledge  led  by  any 

followable    cine    to       ..  He  co«ld  not  sto,,  hi 
Aicholson.      When   he  the  unneen  dinger  whi 

tbouglit  of  the  hand- 
some girl,  he  shuddered ;  and,  for  ten 
thousand  reasons,  that  episode  must  never 
become  public.  To  be  hoodwinked  by  a 
pretty  woman  was  merely  to  join  the  pro- 
ceffiion  of  fools  that  extended  from  the  time 
of  Adam  to  the  year  1905. 

It  was  difficult  for  Jack  Steele  to  cease  his 
thoughts  of  the  Amalgamated  Soap  combin- 
ation, for  the  papers  continued  full  of  Peter 
Berrington  and  the  financial  uphctval  which 
bis  sndden  death  was  certain  to  cause.    The 


imagination  of  the  world  was  touched  by  the 
fact  that  this  tremendous  power  which  Peter 
Berrington  had  wielded  in  ever-increasing 
force  for  nearly  half  a  century  now  lapsed 
into  the  hands  of  a  girl,  Constance  Berring- 
ton, i^ed  twenty-four,  the  only  child  of  the 
billionaii-e.  The  newspapers  printed  column 
after  column  about  this  young  lady,  who 
.  appeared    to    be  even 

more  of  a  recluse  than 
her  father  was.  They 
published  portraits  of 
her,  no  two  alike — 
pictures  ranging  from 
the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Christendom 
to  the  most  gaunt  aud 
ugly  hag !  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  photo- 
graphs of  Miss  Con- 
stance were  nnobtain- 
.  able,  and  that  the  artists 
',  drew  on  their  imi^ina- 
tion  as  well  as  on  their 
Whatman  pads.  She 
avoided  society,  was 
never  seen  at  such 
resorts  as  Newport  or 
Lennox ;  she  took  no 
part  in  the  festivities 
of  a  great  city,  and 
believed  that  the  door 
of  a  theatre  was  the 
gate  of  hell.  Gossip 
said  she  was  haunted 
by  a  fear  of  being 
married  for  her  money, 
and  so  at  this  early 
age  had  become  a  man- 
hater.  It  was  also 
allied  that  she  bad  a 
conacieuce,  a  possession 
with  which  her  father 
.    .-  had  never  been  credited 

even  by  the  wildest 
i-UnninK  to  circumvent  imaginative  writer.  She 
■  'h  threatened  him."  Was  going  to  devOte  her 

life  and  her  billions  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  undoing  of  the  harm 
which  her  parent  had  accomplished. 

"  She  is  fanatically  religious,"  proclaimed 
one  newspaper. 

"  She  is  a  plain,  commonplace  girl,"  said 
another,  "  whose  father  has  bequeathed  her 
his  cush,  but  not  Lis  brains." 

AYIien  Jack  Bteele  found  he  could  not 
cease  thinking  over  his  paralysing  situation, 
which  bad  entirely  emasculated  his  initiative 
and  wrecked  his  business  citrecr ;  wlicn  he 
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feared  lunacy  awaited  him,  he  resolved  to 
meet  this  girl,  and  persuade  her,  if  he  could, 
to  stop  the  huge,  golden  Juggernaut  which 
threatened  to  crush  the  life  or  reason  out  of 
him.  Yet  it  seemed  cowardly  for  a  grown 
man  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  a  young  girl 
who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  and  who, 
if  he  actually  succeeding  in  reaching  her 
presence,  would  most  likely  feel  indignant 
and  insulted  that  such  crimes  as  he  placed 
before  her  without  the  slightest  proof  should 
be  attributed  to  her  father.  Thus  his  inter- 
view would  doubtless  end  with  his  being 
turned  out  of  the  house  by  the  servants. 
Then  again,  even  if  she  believed  him— and 
the  chances  were  onlyas  one  in  ten  thousand — 
had  she  the  actual  as  well  as  the  nominal 
power  to  stop  the  persecution  ?  Wjis  she 
like  the  Czar  of  Russia,  helplessly  at  the 
head  of  an  organisation  over  whose  move- 
ments the  supposed  chief  hjid  no  control  ? 

Yet,  after  all.  Jack  Steele  had  not  gone  so 
far  towards  insanity  as  to  be  in  any  error 
regarding  the  real  mover  in  the  conspiracies 
of  which  he  was  the  victim.  Nicholson  was 
the  man  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
Twice  Steele  had  beaten  Nicholson  to  the 
ground.  In  the  great  wheat  deal  he  had 
exposed  his  treachery  and  dishonesty,  had 
publicly  shown  him  to  be  an  unscrupulous 
scoundrel,  had  prevented  him  from  making 
millions  in  a  single  coup,  which  was  all 
prepared  and  certain  to  succeed  had  not 
Steele  disarranged  the  machinery.  He  had 
humiliated  the  man  pereonally,  wounding  his 
pride  and  crushing  his  self-esteem.  Was  it 
possible,  then,  ever  to  make  terms  with  one 
naturally  so  embittered  ?  Steele  braced 
himself  up  and  resolved  to  try.  Twice  he 
had  defeated  him,  and  there  remained  in 
Jack's  hand  the  powerful  weapon  of  publicity. 
After  all,  could  Amalgamated  Soap  risk 
such  an  exposure  as  it  was  in  Jack's 
power  to  cast  forth  to  the  eager  Press 
of  the  country  ?  "Was  it  so  certain  that 
the  public  would  not  believe  the  story  he 
might  tell  regarding  Amalgamated  Soap  ? 
Even  though  Nicholson  wtis  imbued  with 
malice,  his  colleagues  would  be  more 
reasonable,  more  amenable  to  persuasion. 
They  might  induce  this  angry  man  to  refrain 
from  tempting  the  avalanche.  He  resolved 
to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Nicholson. 
Then  came  the  doubt.  Should  Nicholson 
agree  to  such  a  pact,  would  he  keep  it  ? 
Would  he  merely  use  it  as  a  sedative  to  lull 
his  intended  victim  into  false  security  ? 
Such  an  outcome  was  very  likely ;  still,  a 
frank  talk  with  Nicholson  could  do  no  harm, 


and  Steele  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  lulled  into  security  by  anything 
Nicholson  might  say.  Recalling  to  his  mind 
the  stony  countenance  of  that  human  sphinx, 
Steele  could  not  delude  himself  that  any 
appeal  to  conscience  or  any  plea  for  mercy 
would  have  the  least  chance  of  success. 
Nicholson  was  as  unemotional  as  the  Pna- 
mids ;  Steele  could  make  no  bargain  with 
such  a  man  unless  he  had  something  to  offer. 
Therefore  he  did  not  go  impetuously  to 
New  York  and  fling  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Nemesis.  He  set  about  the  preparation  of 
the  goods  he  would  trade  with  this  white 
Indian.  It  gratified  him  to  think  that  after 
all  these  months  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
he  could  at  last  come  to  a  definite  decision 
about  anything. 

There  were  no  women  in  Jack  Steele's 
office.  His  confidential  stenographer  was  a 
quiet  man  a  little  older  than  himself,  named 
Henry  Russell.  Steele  touched  an  electric 
button  on  his  desk,  and  Russell  came  in, 
note- book  in  hand. 

**  Sit  down,  Russell.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
you  were  connected  with  a  newspaper  in  yonr 
early  days  ?  " 

"  In  a  very  humble  capacity,  sir ;  I  w^« 
merely  a  reporter." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  merely.  A  reporter  is  ever 
so  much  more  important  than  an  editorial 
>vriter.    Have  you  ever  attempted  a  novel  ? '' 

"  No,  sir." 

"Still,  you  know  something  of  literar}* 
form  and  the  way  a  book  is  put  together,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  writing  of 
books,  sir.  I  think  I  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  how  a  sentence  should  read." 

"  Well,  that's  the  main  thing.  Still,  as  a 
reporter  you  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  seamy  side  of  life,  and  later  you  have 
had  to  do  with  important  business  affairs, 
even  since  you  came  into  my  employ." 

"  That  is  very  true,  Mr.  Steele." 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  concoct 
the  plot  of  a  novel  ?  A  novel  of  every-day 
business  life,  let  us  sav,  like  one  of  those 
that  have  been  so  successful  lately — a  book 
pulsating  with  the  greed  of  gold,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know  ?  Unscrupulous  men, 
and  perhaps  an  adventuress  here  and  there, 
of  perfectly  stunning  beauty.  For  iustanee, 
someone  resembling  that  girl  who  came  in 
to  see  me  a  fortnight  ago." 

"Yes,  I  remember  her.  She  was  good 
looking." 

"An  amazing  beauty,  I  thought  her,"  ftu<^ 
Steele,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
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pK'kets  and  marching  up  und  dowu  tliu 
room.  "  Well,  couldn't  such  a  belle  of  the 
markets  as  that  inspire  7011  towards  the 
writing  of  a  great  work  of  fiction  ?  " 

Russell  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  afraid  not, 
Mr  Steele." 

"  There's  nothing  much  doing  just  now," 


mptcd  a 


continued  the  promenading  man.  "  At  this 
present  moment  I  intended  to  be  off  on  my 
vacation,  but  I  found  the  mountains  too 
exciting — er— too  dull,  I  moan— and  so  you 
sec  I  am  back  among  you  earlier  than  I 
expected.  Now,  Russell,  Ixitwecn  ourselves, 
there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  for  a 
successful  business  man  to  attempt  the  writing 
of  a  novel.  Yet  I'm  the  sort  of  person  who 
cannot  remain  idle,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
sight  to  do  for  a  month  or  two.  I'm  going 
to  while  away  the  time  by  composing  a 
businesB  novel,  and  I  want  you  to  assist  ine. 
I'll  dictate  the  thing  straight  off  to  you,  and 
you  must  invent  the  names  and  kick  the 
sentences  into  shape." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir." 

"  And  remember,  Eusaell,  of  all  the  con- 


fidential transactions  you've  been  called  upon 
to  perform,  this  is  the  one  in  which  I  demand 
the  utmost  Secrecy.  I  sbould  be  the  laughitig- 
stock  of  the  town  if  it  once  got  out  that  I 
were  plunging  into  fiction  instead  of  into 
wheat." 

"  I'll  uever  breathe  a  whisper  of  it,  sir." 
"  I  am  sure  jon  won't,  and  that  is  why  I 
tnist  you.     Now,  we'll  just  lock  the  doors 
and  refuse  onraelves  to  all   comere.     If   a 
novel   is   to   be  a  success  nowadays,  when 
people  have  so  much  to  read  and  so  little 
time  for  reading,  it  must  he  as 
sensational   as   possible,  and   I 
think  I  can  do  the  trick.     Any- 
how, if  it  fails,  there's  no  great 
harm  done,  and  for  a  time  we 
two  will    court    that   secluHiou 
which  I  read  in  the  papers  all 
true  literary  men  surround  them- 
selves with." 
The  two  men  worked  together 
L  day-  after  day,  until   the   first 
F  draft  of  the  history  was  com- 
pleted  and   typed ;    then  they 
revised  this  copy  very  thoroughly, 
and  Steele  directed  that  dupli- 
cates   should    be    made,    with 
blanks  left  for  all  proper  names. 
He  professed  himself  dissatisfied 
with  the  titles  they  had  invented, 
and   said   that  while   the   final 
manuscript  was  being  prepared, 
he  would  concoct  more  suitable 
appellations   for   his    main 
characters,  and  insert  them  with 
his  own  hand.     This  final 
revision    was    accomplished    by 
John    Steele    alone,    when    he 
inserted  the  real  names ;   then 
with    his  own   hand   he   wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Stoliker,  editor  of  the 
Chieagii  Daily  -Vail  :— 

"  Mv  DE.\H  StOLIKBK, — 

"  If  the  accompanying  manuscript, 
ever  comes  into  your  pos.session,  I  want  yon 
first  of  all  to  remember  that  on  a  certain 
in'ght  I  brought  to  you  a  most  remarkable 
article  regarding  the  wheat  situation  in  this 
country,  the  truth  of  which  you  quite  legiti- 
mately donbted.  After-events  proved  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement,  and  you  were  thus 
enabled  to  score  a  great  triumph  for  your 
paper.  Believe  me,  then,  when  I  tell  you 
that  every  word  here  typed  is  tnic  :  for  when 
ynu  read  the  accompanying  pages,  I  shall  not 
be  by  your  side  to  use  arguments  in  favour 
of    its    publication.       I    shall    either    have 
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disappeared  or,  more  probably,  I  shall  be 
dead.  In  either  case,  this  manuscript,  every 
name  in  which  is  real,  will  give  you  a  clue 
to  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  me.  In 
the  meantime  I  remain, 

"  Your  friend, 

"John  Steele." 

This  letter  and  the  manuscript  he  wrapped 
up  into  a  parcel,  which  he  securely  sealed. 
On  the  outside  he  wrote  instructions  that  in 
the  case  of  his  death  or  disappearance  the 
package  was  to  be  handed  intact  to  Stoliker, 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Mail.  The  other  package, 
with  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  to  Stoliker,  was 
placed  in  the  vault  of  a  depository,  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  strong-room  in  the  city, 
which  he  afterwards  learned,  with  some 
amusement,  belonged  to  Amalgamated  Soap. 
The  thin  key  and  the  code  word  which 
opened  this  receptacle  he  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  which  he  left  with  his  lawyers,  with 
instructions  to  forward  the  envelope  to 
Stoliker  in  case  of  his  death  or  disappearance. 

All  this  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  took  the  Limited  to  New  York,  and 
entered  the  tall  building  on  Broadway  which 
was  body  to  the  brain  that  directed  the 
activities  of  Amalgamated  Soap.  Asking  that 
his  card  should  be  taken  to  Mr.  Nicholson, 
and  replying  to  an  inquiry  that  he  had  no 
appointment,  he  was  taken  into  a  small  but 
ricnly  furnished  waiting-room,  which  he  saw- 
to  be  one  of  many  on  the  eleventh  floor,  and 
there  he  rested  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
a  messenger  entered  and  announced  that 
Mr.  Nicholson  would  be  pleased  to  see  him. 

Nicholson's  room  was  large  and  sumptuous, 
with  several  windows  opening  on  Broadway. 
The  two  financiers,  big  and  little,  met  on  the 
plane  of  ordinary  politeness,  without  any 
effusion  of  mutual  regard  on  the  one  hand, 
or  evidence  of  mutual  distrust  on  the  other. 

"  I  have  called,"  said  Steele,  "  to  see  if  we 
can  come  to  any  workable  arrangement." 

"  In  what  line  of  activity  ? "  asked 
Nicholson. 

"  In  a  line  of  passivity  rather  than  of 
activity,"  explained  Steele,  with  a  smile. 
"  When  I  was  a  youngster,  and  engaged  in 
a  fight,  it  was  etiquette  that  as  soon  as  the 
under  boy  hollaed  *  Enough  ! '  the  fellow  on 
top  ceased  pummelling  him.  I  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  cry  *  Enough!'" 

Nicholson's  eyebrows  rose  very  slightly. 

"  I  fear  I  do  not  understand  you, 
Mr.  Steele." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  It  will  save  your  time, 
which  I  know  to  be  valuable,  if  we  take 


certain  things  for  granted.  When  wefint 
met,  I  was  so  unfortunate  aa  to  find  myself 
opposed  to  you.  I  admit  frankly  that  I 
entirely  underestimated  your  genius  and  your 
power.  Since  then,  on  one  occasion  you 
came  within  an  ace  of  ruining  me.  On  a 
second  and  more  recent  occasion  you  came 
within  an  ace  of  causing  my  death.  Now, 
I  have  called  at  the  captain's  office  to 
settle.  In  the  language  of  the  wild  and 
woolly  west,  my  hands  are  up,  and  you  ha^e 
the  drop  on  me.     What  are  your  terms  ? " 

For  a  few  moments  Nicholson  regarded 
his  visitor  with  an  expression  in  which  mild 
surprise  was  mingled  with  equally  mild 
anxiety.  When  at  last  he  spoke,  his  voice 
was  perceptibly  lowered,  as  if  he  addressed 
an  invalid  in  a  sick-room. 

"  You  are  not  looking  very  well, 
Mr.  Steele  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  feeling  well,  either,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  What  is  the 
trouble  ?  " 

"  Amalgamated  Soap,  I  should  say,"  said 
John,  with  a  dreary  laugh.  "  Excellent  for 
the  complexion,  but  mighty  bad  for  the 
nerves." 

"  I  shall  make  no  pretence  of  misunder- 
standing your  meaning,  Mr.  Steele,"  Nichol- 
son went  on  with  the  patient  enunciation 
one  uses  towards  an  unreasonable  child. 
"  You  are  hinting  that  in  revenge  for  fancied 
opposition  on  your  part,  either  I  peraonallj, 
or  the  Company  with  w'hich  I  am  associated, 
or  both,  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  first 
to  rob,  and  secondly  to  murder  you.  I 
hesitate  to  speak  so  bluntly,  but,  as  you  quite 
sensibly  remark,  we  should  be  frank' with 
each  other." 

"  Your  bluntness  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  your  accuracy,  Mr.  Nicholson. 
What  you  describe  is  exactly  what  you  have 
done.  Mere  accident  saved  me  from  rain  in 
the  Consolidated  Beet  Sugar  formation.  Ijcss 
than  a  month  ago  I  was  led  across  the  plains 
by  one  of  your  minions — a  most  charming, 
beautiful,  and  fascinating  young  woman— into 
a  death-trap,  from  wliich  I  escaped  largely 
through  my  own  ingenuity.  Now,  I  have 
written  down  a  rather  vivid  and  stricdy 
accurate  account  of  these  doings.  I  have 
put  in  your  name,  and  that  of  Amal- 
gamated Soap,  and  my  own,  and  there  are 
three  copies  of  this  narrative  in  existence, 
two  of  them  with  a  slow  match  attached 
which  you  can  very  easily  light." 

"Meaning  that  this  interesting  account 
will  appear  in  print,  Mr.  Steele  ?  " 
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"  Quite  80.  Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, is  it  worth  while  going  any  further  with 
this  feud  ?  We^re  not  illicit  distillers  in  the 
mountains  trying  to  pot-shot  each  other,  but 
two  supposedly  sane  men ;  and  the  world 
is  amply  wide  enough  for  both.  What  do 
you  say  ?  '* 

"  Really,  Mr.  Steele,  it's  rather  diflBcult  to 
know  what  to  say  without  seeming  impolite. 
Many  things  have  been  printed  about 
Amalgamate  Soap  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  so  far  they  have  never  been 
replied  to,  nor  have  our  dividends  been 
adversely  affected.  A  few  of  the  articles  I 
have  read.  Some  were  largely  statistical, 
others  of  a  defamatory  character,  others, 
again,  contained  the  two  qualities  combined. 
Bnt  you,  Mr.  Steele,  threaten  to  inject  a 
most  unusual  and  interesting  quality — namely, 
that  of  an  attractive  young  man  journeying 
across  the  prairies  with  a  beautiful  and 
mysterious  young  woman.  If  I  raised  a 
finger  to  prevent  the  publication  of  a  human 
document  so  well  calculated  to  touch  the 
better  and  more  sentimental  parts  of  our 
nature,  I  should  consider  that  I  was  depriving 
my  fellow-creatures  of  a  source  of  pure 
enjoyment.  I  believe  we  sometimes  unite 
beauty  and  soap  in  our  advertisements. 
Attractive  pictures  they  are.  But  this 
romance  of  wie  Black  Hills *' 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  the  Black 
Hills  ?  "  asked  Steele  quickly. 

"  Didn't  you  mention  the  locality  ?  " 

"  I  said  the  plains." 

"  Then  I  beg  pardon — this  romance  of  the 
plains " 

"Now,  stop  a  moment,  Nicholson,  just 
stop  where  you  are.  Do  you  see  what  a 
mistake  you've  made  ?  For  your  own  pur- 
pose, whatever  it  may  be,  you  have  been 
pretending  that  this  human  document  of 
mine,  as  you  call  it,  is  a  myth.  Yet,  in  the 
calm  and  choice  language  with  which  you 
are  describing  it,  you  have  suddenly  given 
yourself  away.  You  know  the  mine  was  in 
the  Black  Hills,  and,  of  course,  I  knew  you 
knew  from  the  very  first.  Now,  let  us  quit 
sparring.  I  askea  you  what  your  terms 
were.  I  am  not  using  threats  at  all ;  I  am 
merely  trying  to  come  to  an  arrangement. 
Suppose,  on  the  third  attack,  you  succeed  in 
driving  me  to  the  wall.  What  good  will  it 
do  you  ?  " 

"  None  at  all,  Mr.  Steele,  and  I  assure  you 
I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  interfere  even 
in  the  remotest  degree  with  your  affairs. 
You  evidently  attribute  to  me  more  power 
than  I  possess.      The  undertakings  of  our 


association  are  all  matters  of  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  directors,  of  whom  I 
happen  to  be  one.  We  meet  each  day  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  trust  you  will  believe 
me  when  1  say  that  if  I  proposed  to  my 
colleagues  either  the  robbery  or  murder  of 
Mr.  John  Steele,  1  should  be  very  promptly 
asked  to  resign  my  position,  and  deservedly 
so.  Really,  Mr.  Steele,  if  I  may  make  an 
appeal  to  your  own  common  sense,  you  must 
admit  that  the  building  up  of  the  prestige 
of  this  company,  its  successful  carrying  on, 
its  increase  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  not 
accomplished  by  such  bizarre  devices  as  you 
ascribe  to  us." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not, 
in  my  own  presence,  attempt  to  wreck  the 
Consolidated  Beet  Sugar  Company  when  you 
thought  I  would  be  ruined  by  it,  and 
immediately  go  to  allotment  when  you 
learned  I  had  escaped  the  trap  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  that, 
Mr.  Steele,  because  a  few  simple  woi'ds  will 
show  you  that  I  am  not  the  Machiavelli  you 
suppose  me  to  be.  To  wreck  you  I  should 
have  had  to  wreck  ourselves  to  at  least  an 
equal  amount,  and  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
Amalgamated  Soap  to  purchase  revenge  at 
so  excessive  a  price.  It  is  one  of  our 
principles  never  to  enter  into  any  company 
put  before  the  public  unless  the  capitol  is 
fully  subscribed.  To  my  surprise,  I  learned 
that  we  were  a  million  short,  therefore  I  could 
not  agree  to  go  to  allotment." 

**  But  you  went  to  allotment  all  the  same 
when  you  learned  I  was  out." 

"  Pardon  me,  it  was  not  learning  that  you 
were  out  of  it  which  caused  me  to  change 
my  mind.  It  was  knowing  yon  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  papers  informing  the  public  that 
we  were  interested  in  the  Consolidated  Beet 
Sugar  Company.  The  moment  our  good 
name  was  involved,  I  proposed  going  to 
allotment;  but  before  doing  so,  I  myself 
drew  my  cheque  for  a  million  dollars  and 
bought  the  unsold  shares.  Your  being  in  or 
out  of  the  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  action." 

"  You  will  not  come  to  terms,  then  ?  " 

*'  There  are  no  terms  to  come  to." 

"  Is  this  your  last  word,  Mr.  Nicholson  ?  " 

"If  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
Mr.  Steele,  I  shall  venture  some  last  words 
on  another  subject.  As  I  said  when  you 
came  in,  you  are  not  looking  well.  Do  you 
know  what  paranoea  means  ?  " 

"  I  do  not." 

"  Then,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
consult  a  physician  and  ask  him  about  it." 
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'Til  ask  jou,  to  save  tin;  ]iliyaician'B  fi-e. 
What  is  paraiKEa  ?" 

"It  is  a  dieeaee   of  the   brain,  and    ibR 
Bymptom  Is  fear.    The  victim  imagines  that 
someone,  or    everyone,  is  plotting  against 
liim.      All    the    enei^ies    he  possesses  are 
directed  towards  the  eircum-         .,hu,-^i 
vention  of  conspiracies  tbat 
are  wholly  imaginary.    This 
disease,  if  not  checked,  leads 
to  insanity  or  suicide." 

John  Steele  rose  to  his  feet.  ■ 

"  Does  parancea  ever  lead 
to  murder,  Mr.  Nicholson  ?  " 

"Quite  frequently." 

"  Then  as  I  uuderstaud 
the  directors  of  Amalgamated 
Soap  are  a  most  piously 
inclined  body,  please  solicit 
their  prayers  that  I  may  not 
be  amictcd  with  the  malady 
you  mention.  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  so  much  of 
your  time,  and  now  bid  you 
'  Good  day.' " 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Steele," 
said  Nicholson,  rising ;  then 
speaking  in  his  cnavest 
manner,  he  said — 

"  If  ever  you  entertain  auy 
project  that  requires  more 
capital  than  you  can  com- 
mand, I  shall  be  most  please<l 
to  submit  it  to  the  Board. 
and  perhaps  we  may  be  of 
assistance  to  you.  As  I 
told  you  before,  I  have  the 
utmost  admiration  for  your 
financial  ability." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son ;  I  shall  bear  yonr  kind 
invitation  in  mind.  However, 
I  may  inform  you  that  I  have 
entirely  dropped  out  of  nil 
speculative  business.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  men  who 
knows  when  he  has  had 
enough.  I  have  accumulated 
all  the  money  I  shall  need 
during  my  lifetime,  and  I 
intend  to  take  care  of  it." 

"  A  most  sensible  resolution,  Mr.  Steele  ; 
and  once  more  good-bye,  with  many  thanks 
for  the  visit." 

John  Steele  walked  up  Broadway  the 
most  depressed  man  in  Kew  York.  Ills 
attempted  compromise  had  proven  a  com- 
plete faibire,  nis  journey  east  a  loss  of 
time.    And  y«t  of  what  value  was  time  to 


him,  who  dared  not  undertake  the  meet 
innocent  project  through  fear  of  the  develop- 
ments that  might  foUow  ?  Nicholson  hsd 
said  that  fear  was  the  symptom  of  the 
malady  he  had  so  graphically  depicted. 
Could  it  be  possible,  Steele  asked  himself. 


that  he  wiis  actually  the  victim  of  a  diseaae, 
every  indication  of  which  ho  seemed  to 
poBsesB  ?  Nicholson  had  evidentiv  planted 
tiiat  thought  in  his  brain  to  his  funkei 
disquietude.  That  man,  who  rarely  allowed 
a  smile  to  lighten  his  face,  had  inwardly 
langhed  at  him,  flouted  him,  defied  him  '  and 
all  done  with  soothing,  contemptuous  insults. 
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Steele  walked  slowly  up  Broadway  uutil 
he  came  to  its  intersection  with  Fifth 
Aveaae,  and  then  he  followed  the  latter 
street,  aimlessly  making  for  his  hotel.  Never- 
theless, when  he  came  opposite  the  hotel,  he 
wandered  past  it  and  on  up  the  Avenue. 
Suddenly  he  shook  himself  together  and 
denied  the  cowardliness  which  he  had 
hitherto  attributed  to  the  design  forming 
in  his  mind.  He  would  appeal  to  a  woman, 
and  if  he  could  not  thus  circumvent  the 
demoniac  Nicholson,  he  would  go  out  of 
business  entirely,  as  he  had  threatened,  and 
either  travel  or  take  up  some  interesting 
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recreative  occupation.  He  made  inquiries, 
was  directed  to  the  Berrington  residence, 
walked  up  the  steps  of  that  palace,  and 
rang  the  bell.  A  servant  in  gorgeous  livery 
opened  the  door. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  Miss  Berrington," 
he  said. 

"  Not  at  'ome,  sir,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

Steele  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  twenty-dollar  bill. 

'*  I  think  the  lady  is  in,"  he  said  quietly, 
handing  this  legal  tender  to  the  man  in 
plush.  Even  in  the  residences  of  millionaires 
tips  of  this  size  are  unusual,  and  the  haughty 
menial  at  once  melted.  He  pocketed  the 
money. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said,  "she  is  not  in  town 
at  all.  Speaking  confidentially,  sir.  Miss 
Berrington's  that  peculiar  she  don't  like 
New  York.  Her  ladyship  —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir  —  Miss  Berrington  is  at  her 
country  'ome,  some  distance  out  of  town, 
sir." 

'"  How  far  ?    Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  On  a  lake,  sir.  I  don't  quite  remember 
ite  name." 

"  Lake  Saratoga  ? "  suggested  Steele. 

"  It  begins  with  an  S,  sir.  Oh,  yes,  sir, 
Superior— ^Lake  Superior,  sir." 

"  Great  Heavens  ! "  cried  Steele,  unable 
to  repress  a  smile,  "  that  isn't  just  exactly 
in  the  environs  of  New  York.  I  suppose 
yoa  couldn't  tell  me  whether  the  house  is 
on  the  Canadian  or  the  United  States 
side  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  couldn't  say,  sir,  being  it's  in 
Michigan,  sir." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  near  enough ;  I  can 
guess  the  rest." 

The  man  in  plush  pronounced  the  name 
of  the  State  as  if  the  first  syllable  were  spelt 
M-i-t-c-h. 

"  Yes,  sir,  her  ladyship— beg  your  pardon 
— Miss  Berrington  owns  a  large  estate 
there,  so  they  tell  me — thousands  and  thou- 


sands of  acres,  all  covered  with  forests,  and 
there's  a  big  'ouse  there  full  of  servants ; 
but  her  lady — but  Miss  Berrington  receives 
nobody,  sir.  Not  if  you  brought  a  letter 
from  the  King  of  Hengland,  sir." 

"  Ha !     Rather  exclusive,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Thanking  the  man,  Steele  turned  away 
and  walked  down  the  Avenue  to  his  hotel, 
resolved  to  let  the  Berringtons  or  the 
Nicholsons  do  their  worst.  He  would 
attempt  no  further  parley  with  any  of  the 
gang,  and — probably  inspired  by  the  accent 
of  the  servitor  in  plush — gave  serious  thought 
to  the  investing  of  all  his  money  in  British 
Consols,  small  as  was  the  percenUge  granted 
by  that  celebrated  security.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Government  of  Britain  was 
probably  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
Berrington  crowd,  and  he  was  rapidly  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  sphere  of 
human  activity  was. 

Arriving  at  his  hotel,  he  found  a  telegram 
waiting  for  him.  It  proved  to  be  from  his 
oldest  and  most  trusted  friend,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Wheat  Belt  Road,  Richard 
K.  Vernon.     The  telegram  ran  : — 

"  Congratulate  me.  Have  just  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Wheat  Belt  System. 
Important  development.  Great  opening  here 
that  just  suits  you,  and  so  I  must  see  you  at 
once.  If  you  cannot  come  here,  telegraph 
me,  and  I  shall  leave  at  once  for  New  York." 

"  Ye  gods  ! "  cried  Steele,  bracing  up  his 
shouldere,  while  the  look  of  anxiety  lately 
customary  to  his  countenance  vanished  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  "just  at  the  point 
when  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  here  comes 
my  chance.  I'll  bet  a  farm  Vernon  is 
going  to  offer  me  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
road.  I'll  take  it  like  a  shot,  and  raise  the 
freight  rates  on  soap  if  Vernon  will  let  me." 

He  seized  a  telegraph-form  and  wrote  : — 

"Heartiest  congratulations.  The  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  You  need  not  come 
to  New  York,  as  I  am  leaving  for  home 
to-night;  and  to  relieve  your  mind  of  any 
anxiety,  I  shall  accept  your  opening,  what- 
ever it  is." 

Before  two  days  were  past,  John  Steele 
was  closeted  with  his  friend  Vernon  in  the 
president's  room  of  the  huge  Wheat  Belt 
building.  The  great,  flat  table  in  the  centre 
was  covered  over  with  broad  maps  taken 
from  the  civil  engineer's  department,  maps 
unknown  to  the  general  public. 
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"  Now,  Jack,"  said  his  friend,  **  Tin  in  a 
position  to  offer  you  the  absolute  surety  of 
doubling,  trebling,  or  even  quadrupling  your 
money." 

"  Thunder ! "  cried  Jack  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment,  "  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  offer  me  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
road." 

Venion  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Would  vou  take  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Take  it  ?  Of  course,  that's  what  I  thought 
I  was  engaging  to  do  when  I  telegraphed 
from  New  York." 

"Why,  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Jack. 
I'd  no  idea  you  wished  to  get  back  into  the 
railway  business.  I  should  think  a  man 
who  can  make  millions  outside  wouldn't 
be  content  to  sit  here  at  a  salary  of  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  a  year." 

"I  am  tired  of  making  millions,"  said 
Jack. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  protested  Vernon, 
with  something  like  dismay  in  his  words, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  won't  go  in  with 
us  ?  I  took  your  telegram  as  consent, 
and  because  I  could  thus  guarantee  the 
bringing  in  of  a  big  capitalist,  I  have  in- 
duced others  to  join  and  secured  an  extra 
sh'ce  for  myself." 

'*  Where  tliere  are  millions  to  be  made," 
said  Jack  dubiously,  "there  is  always  a 
risk,  and  I  had  determined  not  to  accept  any 
more  chances." 

"  There  is  no  chance  about  this.  Jack ;  it 
is  a  sure  thing,  and  the  development  of  it 
rests  entirely  in  my  hands.  You  can  double 
your  money  and  pull  out  within  ten  days 
after  I  give  the  word,  and  I'll  give  the  word 
whenever  you  say  so." 

"  Whatis  your  project,  Vernon  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  the  W^heat  Belt  Line, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
roads  in  the  country  for  some  years  past,  is 
going  to  build  a  branch  running  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  north-west  until  it  taps 
the  Wisconsin  Pacific.  This  red  line  shows 
you  where  the  road  will  run.  The  Wheat 
Belt  Line  has  secured  all  the  timber-land  on 
each  side,  but  the  former  president,  whose 
place  I  have  taken,  and  myself  have  an 
option  on  the  prairie  and  the  stump-lands 
where  timber  has  been  cut.  The  president 
resigned  simply  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
this  land  company,  and  that's  why  I  am  in 
his  place.  Now,  we  can  get  the  property  at 
prairie  value  just  now;  but  the  minute  we 
begin  surveying,  up  it  will  jump.  You  can 
trust  nie  to  keep  my  word.  If  you  join  us, 
I  shall  give  the  order  for  surveying  the  line 


the  moment  deeds  of  the  land  are  iu  our 
possession." 

"  How  much  money  do  you  expect  me  to 
put  up,  Vernon  ?  " 

"  You  couldn't  invest  twenty  millions,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Twenty  millions  I  Heaven  and  earth, 
no !  It  would  pi-actically  clean  me  out  to 
funiish  nine." 

"  I  mentioned  the  bigger  amount  simply 
because  I  am  sure  you  will  double  jour 
money  within  a  month,  and  the  more  you 
put  in,  the  more  you're  going  to  takeout. 
You  see,  this  is  not  a  speculation,  bat  a 
certainty." 

For  a  few  minutes  Jack  Steele  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  as  was  his  custom,  bi-ow  wrinkled 
and  head  l)ent.  At  last  he  said,  with  the 
old  ring  of  decision  in  his  voice — 

"  All  right,  Vernon,  I'll  go  in ;  but  if  I 
fail,  you  must  give  me  the  vice-presidency, 
as  a  sort  of  consolation  prize." 

"  I'll  give  it  to  you  now,"  said  Vernon. 
"But  it  can't  fail.  I  tell  you  everything  is 
in  my  hands.  It  is  not  as  if  this  were  any 
bluff.  The  proposed  line  is  a  road  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  needed  every  dav, 
and  the  land  is  good  for  the  money,  even  if 
the  road  were  never  built.  It's  as  safe  as 
Government  Bonds." 

It  would  be  going  over  ground  already 
sufficiently  covered  to  recount  the  history 
of  the  Western  Land  Syndicate.    Steele  had 
resolved  not  to  invest  more  than  half  his 
fortune  ;  but  once  a  man  is  involved  in  an 
important   enterprise,  he  rarely  can  predict 
where  he  will  stop.     A  scheme  grows  and 
grows,  and  often  the  financier  is  compelled 
to  involve  himself  more  and  more  deeply  in 
order  to  protect  the  money  already  ventnred, 
and  finally  it  becomes  all  or  nothing.  Besides 
this,   every  speculator  is  something  of  the 
gambler,  and  once  the  game   has  begun, 
the    betting    fever  has  him   in  its  clutch. 
Before  a  month  was  past,  Jack  Steele  had 
not  only  paid  over  every  dollar  he  possessed, 
but  had  also   become   deeply   indebted  to 
his  bank.     In  borrowing  from  the  bank  he 
made    his  irretrievable    mistake.     As   the 
president  had  said,  the  land  was  intrinsically 
worth    the    money    paid    for   it;     and  if 
John    Steele    had    merely  risked   his  own 
assets,    he     might    have     been    penniless 
for   ten   years,    but  he   would    ultimately 
have   been   sure   of   getting  back  what  he 
paid,  and  probably  a  good  deal  more.    Bat 
to  borrow  hundreds  of   thousands  at  sixty 
days,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  take 


THIRD   AXf)   LAST   TfME-aONE. 


[)rofite  GDougb  to  p^iy  the  louti  befui'c  that 
time  expired,  was  an  action  he  himself,  in 
less  feverish  momeDU,  would  have  been  the 
flrat  to  condemn.  He  felt  the  utmost  con- 
fideoce  in  his  old  friend  the  uew  president, 
and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  Vernon, 
throughout  the  history  of  what  was  known 


as  the  Great  Land  Bubble,  was  perfectly 
honest  and  Bincere.  He  wiis  merely  a  pawn 
on  the  board,  moved  by  aii  unseen  force  of 
which  he  knew  nothing. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  during 
which  the  final  payment  on  the  land 
was    made,    the   president    of     the   Wheat 
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Belt  Line  eutered  the  room  of  his  sub- 
ordinate with  a  piece  of  paper  in  his 
hand.  His  face  was  white  as  chalk,  and  he 
could  not  speak.  He  dropped  into  a  chair 
before  John  Steele's  desk,  and  the  latter, 
with  a  premonition  of  what  was  coming, 
took  the  paper  from  his  trembling  hand.  It 
was  a  telegram  from  New  York,  and  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"The  Peter  Berringtons  Estate  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Wheat  Belt  System. 
The  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wheat 
Belt  System  yesterday  resolved  to  abandon 
the  Wisconsin  Pacific  Branch.  If  the 
branch  is  built  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it 
will  begin  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  west 
of  the  point  formerly  selected.  You  will, 
therefore,  countermand  at  once  any  instruc- 
tions previously  given  regarding  the  Wisconsin 
Pacifiic  connection.    The  Board  also  refuses 


to  ratify  the  nomination  of  John  Steele  as 
vice-president  of  the  road. — Nicholson." 

"  Cheer  up!"  said  John,  with  a  laugh  that 
sounded  just  a  trifle  hollow.  "  Cheer  up,  old 
man.  I  know  all  about  this,  and  you're  not 
in  the  least  to  blame.  You  acted  in  good 
faith  throughout." 

"  It's  horrible,  John,  horrible  !  Bub  still, 
you  know,  you  have  the  land :  that  wOl 
realise  all  you've  put  in  before  long." 

"Yes,  Vernon,  I've  got  the  land,  that's 
one  consolation." 

But  he  knew  perfectly  well  he  hadn't.  He 
knew  that  when  the  sixty  days  were  up,  tkt 
bank  would  foreclose,  which  was  exactly  what 
happened.  There  were  practically  no  bidders 
for  so  large  a  plot,  and  Nicholson  purchased 
the  property  for  the  exact  amount  owing  to 
the  bank. 

The  ruin  of  John  Steele  was  complete. 


STAR-TRYSTS. 

^HE  pools  of  the  lilies  yearn  and  sis:h 
^       The  whole  nis:ht  long:  for  the  starry  sky; 
The  sky  looks  down  through  the  lily-floats. 
And  pines  all  day  for  their  ivory  throats. 

Winds  of  the  morning  clarion  far 
Their  taunt  at  the  heels  of  each  laggard  star ; 
There  is  flit  of  birds  where  the  l>oughs  hang  over ; 
Arrows  of  sunlight ;  breath  of  clover. 

But  ah  I  when  the  twilight  beetle  goes 
With  droning  whirr,  o'er  the  sleepy  rose, 
There  conies  one  perfect  house  of  peace 
When  the  skies  and  the  waters  find  surcease; 

And  the  lakes  grow  fond  in  the  day's  embrace. 
And  the  stars  bend  down  o'er  the  pool's  wan  face; 
One  perfect  hour  ere  night  comes  on, 
And  day  from  his  Illy  loves  Is  gone- 
One  perfect  hour  ere  the  moon  recalls 
The  loitering  stars  to  her  silver  halls. 


THOMAS   WALSH. 


Clementika  :  Whnt  do  they  frow  Blippers  afl«i 
«  prl  whnt'B  gettio'  mHiTJed  for,  Billy? 

Billy  :  Oh,  thnt's  to  kKow  that  she'll  never  b« 
sjnnked  with  them  again. 


Gibkr;  Hnve  you  heard  oi 
Cynic  ;  No,  what  can  he  do  ? 
GiBRH :  He  plays  quits  decently. 
Cynic:  Oh!  a  musician,  is  ho? 


It  was  at  a  London 
working  girln'  club  that 
one  of  the  more  en- 
thufiaatic  spirits  was 
dncribin);  to  her  friends 
how  she  had  formed  one 
of  the  crowd  at  the 
Rtation,  and  how  ehe 
had  pressed  forward 
and    shaken  the  hero's 

"I    just    grabbed    'ia 


'and,"  she  ( 


•  I 


•Sir  George,  Sir 

weorgo '  Well,  there, 

I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  sajin';  but  1  tell 
yer  I  didn't  wan'  to 
wash     me     'and     after- 

"Ah,"  said  an  envi- 
ous clubnuite  who  bad 
not  been  there,  "I 
bet  'e  did,  though ! " 
And  the  enthusiast 
collapsed. 


"Then    I    suppose  1 
am    what    you    call    a 

social istic  idiot  ?" 

"Why,  are  you  a 
socialist?" 


"Do  you  know  that 
Fortune  knocks  once  at 
every  rnan's  door?" 

"Well,  Fortune  must 
have  had  gloves  on  when 
she  knocked  at  mine." 


"'Ow  did  yer  git  thai 
black  eve.  Pat?" 


_jk  eye,  Pat?' 

"  Oi   slipped 

"  But  yer  face  ai 


id  fell 


"No 


"Well,  I'm  only' an  old,  lonely  bachelor,  livitif; 
all  these  years  alone,  but  1  guess  it's  because  those 
who  have  been  married  themselves  start  it,  and 
the  others  join  in." 


;  Describe  the  man. 

Witness  :  Oh,  well — a  sneaky  sort  of  man. 
Maqistratk:  What  do  vou  mean  by  that? 
Witness:  Well,  your  honour,  he'll  never  look 
.■ou  Bti-aight  in  the  face  until  your  back's  turned ! 
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^ 


Teacher:    How    msi 

make  to  the  Kew  World 
Mary;  Three,  muiu. 
Trachkr:  And  after  which 


tri]iii    did    Coliinihin 
of  these  did  lie 


A  Touso  man,  whom  we  may  call  Johnson, 
becauM  that  was  cot  hii>  real  name,  u-as  marrial 
several  days  ago,  and  it  occurred  to  bim  that  he 
would  take  bis  bride  to  a  town  which  he  knew 
well  OD  their  honeymoon. 

He  was  jiarticiihrly  desiroim  of  visiting  tli-i' 
town,  as  he  told  hie  bride,  because  at  the  botrl 
where  he  intended  staying  "they  served  such 
dclicioiiB  honey  at  every  meal." 

"  This  will  be  delightful,"  naid  Mnt.  Johnson. 

The  couple  arrived  at  the  hotel  in  due  coutw, 
and  they  were  juat  in  time  for  tea.  ,Tohni4iii 
escorted  hia  bride  proudly  to  a  table  in  the  dlnini;- 
rooiii,  and  then,  after  an  admiriog  glance  at  ber, 
looked  quizzically  round  the  board. 

There  was  no  houey  on  the  table,  and  none  in  the 
room.   Johneonwas  siirpnaed,  and  called  a  waiter. 

"  See  here,"  said  be,  "  whare'a  my  honey  ?" 

The  waiter  oeeuied  at  a  lou  as  to  wliat  to  nt, 
but  finally  leaned  forward  and  in  n  stage  whiipw 
said ;  "  She  don't  work  here  no  more ! " 


IN  A  YOUNG    LADY'S   ALBUM. 

W^HEN  you  said :  "Will  you  write  tne  &  rhyme 
In  this  book  which  I  very  much  treasure  ?" 
I  foolishly  said  at  the  time : 

"What!     Write    in    your    album?      With 
pleasure!" 
My  goodness  I  You've  set  tne  a  task. 

And  my  heart  jumps  with  fright  like  a  linnet 
"And  what  makes  it  jmnp?"  do  you  ask? 

Why,  your  album,  and  everything  in  it. 
For  I've  turned  over  pag«  after  page, 

And  from  each  there  peeps  out  a  great  teacher. 
From  Socrates,  sturdy  old  sage. 

To  Plato,  and  Henry  Ward  Seecher. 
So  ray  Muse  is  quite  utterly  lost 

In  so  very  select  a  society : 
In  prompting  these  lines  to  ray  cost 

She'd  a  view,  there's  no  doubt,  to  variety. 
"Better  give  up  the  task?"    Yon  are  right. 

"Better  atop?"    Of  my  Muse  I'mascoraer; 
For  nonsense  one  should  not  indite. 

With  Socrates  just  round  the  comer. 

Uerhert  S.  flweeOaiui. 


inly — if  you  run  away  with  the 


I  chMt  and   killal 
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AN  ANTIDOTE. 
*T*AiCE    comfort,    lore-fonAken    nuid,    when 

iminbow  Tisioas  tumble, 
Wbea   cosy   c^itJes,    built    for   two,    incooK- 

quently  crumble. 
He  likes  the  other  woman  best?— well,  abowa 

HftTe  patieace,  and  another  time  Ton'll  meet 
with  better  luck. 

And  yon,  dejected  jouth,  wbo  deem  all  joy  in 

life  i>  over 
BecaiiM  yon  play,  in  mating,  the  unancceasfnl 

lorer. 
Remember  this,  in  any  case  of  future  mn  or  shade, 
That  many  a  better  lad  than  yon  baa  lost  a 

better  maid. 

It  'vt  relnteil  of  a.  Kilkee  porter  that,  ns  a  train 
woa  fibout  leaving  that  FtatioD,  a  tauriHt  aslie<l 
him  where  it  was  bound  for.  "  Now,"  BBya  he, 
"  Borr,  it's  a«  much  w  I  can  do  to  mind  my  own 
buttineas.  All  I  know  is  she  lenvcM  here  nl  half- 
pact  eleven,  biil  where  in  tlie  divvle  she  goes  to  1 
don't  know.'' 


Smai.i.   Man:   Ych,   sir,    he'ii    b    cnn- 

tenijitiblc  Fcouiidrel,  and  I  tnid  him  h>  ! 

HiK  Mani  Did  be  knock  you  down? 

Kmai-i-Man:   No;   1   lold"  him— er— 

thmii)(h  tbe  tclepfaone. 

'I'hb  late  Lord  Inchiquln  was  with 
some  friends  travelling  from  Dublin 
to  ArdBollus.  The  train  wan  very 
much  behind  at  Limerick  Junction, 
ditto  at  Limerick,  and  his  lordiilii]) 
was  fuming  at  the  prospect  of  being 
late  at  Uromoland  for  dinner.  When 
he  urged  the  guard  to  hurry  a\i,  and 
reinaiked:  "We  ahatl  be  late  for 
dinner,"  the  English  friends  with  him 
were  much  ainuBed  at  the  cool  and 
dry  remark  of  the  guard:  "That 
entirely  depends  on  what  time  your 
lurdBhip  dines." 


Thk  Doo  Man:  1  can't  uy  as 
DW  I've  gut  juHt  the  sort  of  dawg  a-s 
f'ou  wants,  hut  If  any  friend  o'  youni 
HK  got  the  HOrt  o'  thing  you  wants,  1 
:an  get  'im  for  yer  in  a  day  i>r  t«o. 


■children  fidi  wbili>t  At  tl 


Cannibal  CHitr:  What  was  that 
I  had  for  dinner? 

CaknibaI:  Cook  :  He  was  a  bicycle 
rider,  your  Excellency. 

Cannibal  Chief:  I  thought  I 
detected  a  burnt  taste. 

Cakkibai.  Cook;  Yes,  your  Ex- 
cellency, he  iv.is  scorching  when  we 
caught  him. 


r.Ki 
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'  I  HKAtin  uliout  aiiiicer  coMof  nbseiif-niiiiiieJ- 
nen*  the  otlier  day.  Yoh  know  that  old  Profemwr, 
Algebrny?" 

"  Yes ;  wliat  did  lie  do  ?  Try  to  pick  bis  teeth 
with  tlie  hy|ioteniiKe  of  n  trinligle?" 

"  No.  You  iiee,  llie  Profetwor  and  Jones 
occupied  the  Miite  room  nt  the  'ri|)-a~l)ny  hotel. 
Tiie  I'rofeii-Hir  wanted  to  tilte  sn  enrly  train,  and  tuld 
the  clerk  tuwake  him  at  three  o'clock.  The  clerk 
did  Ko,  and  in  the  hurry  the  Profeseor  got  JoDen'x 
clothen  on.  He  didn't  notice  the  difference  until 
he  reached  the  flation,  and  I'll  be  kicked  if  he 
didn't  so  lack  to  the  hotel  and  go  to  bed," 

"Well,  1  duii't  n»  any  nbiient-inindedness  in 
■  hat." 

"  You  lion't !     Why,  he  thought  the  clerk  bad 


A  CKHTAIS  admirer  of  the  nobility  flaying  nt 
Honiburg  noticeti  anioiig  the  arrivals  at  his  hotel 
the  name  of  a  well-known  Duko  The  opiurtunity 
was  too  gooil  to  be  lost.  Hurrying  into  the  hotel, 
be  sought  out  the  bead  waller  and  gave  bini  n 
Koverelgn  1o  ))lace  him  next  Lhe  Duke  at  the 
table  <n,ule. 

HIk  mortification  may  be  imagined  when,  on 
dinner  being  served,  he  found,  ko  far  from  bein^ 
next  to  the  Duke,  that  he  was  jilaced  at  one  end 
of  ilicroom  nnd  the  Duke  at  tlie  other   Angrily  he 


comjilained  to  the  waiter  afterwnrdK,  and  remiwH  j 
him  of  liis  ti|).  "True,"*  said  the  waiter,  "you 
did  give  me  a  sovereigu,  and  1  did  not  fui^i 
but  when  liis  Grace  the  Duke  gave  ine  two 
sovereigns  that  he  might  not  be  near  you,  «hu 
was  I  to  do  V  " 


A  BALLAD  OF  STRANGE   PARTIES. 
The  Saillr-Cnin-Snuff  and  the  Snmffer-Rec 

Went  ont  to  &  Pupp7  Doe  Tea ; 
lo  w«Utc(uta  and  veils   trimmed  witfa    I 
Wig  tails, 

Tbey  looked  just  as  smart  as  could  be. 
Yet  their  mamieis  at  feast  (to  say  but  the  kaill 

Were  enough  to  make  anyone  stare. 
For  they  cut  the  cake  with  a  garden  rake, 

And  the  butter  they  rubbed  in  their  hair. 
The  jam  and  the  sprats  they  stuck  In  their  h^ 

Their  pockets  thej  filled  with  the  tea. 
And  the  Snilly-Cutn-Snuff,  when  he'd  had  ^ 
enough, 

Poured  soup  on  the  Snaffer-Ree. 
With  treacle  and  meat  they  painted  their  feat ; 

Tbe  toast-radc  thej  used  for  a  comb. 
The  bans  and  cold  snacks  they  slid  down  thes 
backs. 

And  they  carried  the  tabledoth  home  I 
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lOBERT  BARR,  EDEN  PHILLPOffs 
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THE   BEST  lilFE   POI.ICY 

Is  obviously  that  which  yields  the  largest  sum  when  it  becomes  due, 
with   the  greatest   convenience   and  advantage   to   its   holder  till  that 

time.     The  Bonus  Policies  issued  by 

THE    SCOTTISH    WIDOWS'    FUND 
Life  Assurance  Society, 

In  which  the   Whole  Profits  are  divided  among  the  Poluyholders^ 

Fully  answer  that  description,  in  proof  of  which  the  results,  both  during 
their  lifetime  and  at  death,  of  practically  every  participating  Policy  issued 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  are  published  in  the  Society's  Prospectus. 
The  results  clearly  show  that  the  Society's  Policies  are  not  only 

EXCEPTIONALLY    PROFITABLE 

From  the  Life  Assurance  point  of  view,  but  also  that,  being  of  known 
Cash  Value,  they  are  Negotiable  Documents  always  available  for  all 
purposes  of  Family  and  Business  Security,  and  open 

Funds  of  Credit  to  their  Holders 
At  any  time  that  suits  their  convenience. 


HEAD  OFFICE :   O  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
LONDON  OFFICE:    28  CORNHILIi,  E.C.,  &  6  'W^ATERLOO  PLAOB,  aW. 


For 

Polishing 
Metals 

especially 

Brass 


Tbere  is  notbing  better  tban 

m  BKILLflHTiKE' 

METALLIC  POWDER. 

As  used  by  the  Army,  the 
\  London  Fire  Brigade,  &c. 

Sold  ererywhere  in  0cf,  &  f /-  boxes. 
PROPRIETORS— 

J.  F.  BAUMCARTNER  &  CO., 

^W.M.),  74,  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W. 

R^HusB  tmliaiions  and  Submtltuiaa. 


POND'S 


PRESERVE  YOOinETK. 
PREVENT  TOVTIHME. 


WHITE 
ARECA-NUT 


TOOTH  PASTE 

I/-.  2/6.  and  4/-. 

DE    COURCY'S   TOOTH 

NERVE    DESTROYER,  ISi 

An ,  Instant  Cure  for  Tooth-a^e. 

Painless  aad  most  easy  of  application. 

DE   COURCY'S   ENAMEL 
FOR  STOPPING  TEETH.  18. 

A  permanent  stopping.        Prevents  tooth-ache  recunwg. 
POST    FREE«        Quote  "D"Dept 
Prepared  only  hyd^O.    P.   POND  &  SON,  DcttU, 
68,  FLEET  STREET.  CITY.  LONDON. 


25  per  cent.  Discount  for  Gubi  * 
14s.  6cL    per  month  (seco«ttsH» 
IDS.  6d.  per  month)  on  the  Tbrtfc; 
.  Years'    System.    —    Li?t!i   ftec  *f 
C.    STILES    &   CO.,    74  and  76,    Southampton    Row,   London,  W.  C.    (Removed   from  40  and  i^. 

Southampton  Row.)     PIANOS  EXCHANGED. 


BORD'S  PIANOS 


BEOHSTEIN  PIANOS 


These    mnsniiiicent; 

Pianos  for  Hire  oft; 

the    Three    Vfar^ 

System,   at  adraih 

tageous  prices  and  terms.  —  Lists  and  particulars  free  of  CHAS.  STILES  &  CO.»  74  and  7^ 
Sputhampton  Row,  London,  W.C.     (Removed  from  40  and  42,  Southampton  Row.) 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE!  Trying  to  arrest  Time. 


You  nu  ckuco  tha  k 


M  trJtkUai  It 


it  tha  nUiiir  rim.    It  will  iatj  nil  7>ar  (inT  tSmtn. 


f- 


The  common  Idea  whea  not  feeling  well  Is:  "I  will  wait  and  aee 
—perhaps  1  shall  feel  better  tO'Otorrow";  whereas  bad  a  supply  ot 
ENO'S  •FRUIT  SALT'  been  at  haad,  and  use  made  of  It  at  the 
I  oaaet,  all  calamitous  results  might  have  been  avoided. 

Every  Householdand  Travelling  Trunk 

ought  to  contain  a  bottle  of 

ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT.' 

It  is  Heslth-givine;,  Refreshins,  and  Invig'oratiiig.  Yon  c&HQot  over- 
state its  great  value  in  Iceepinj  the  Blood  Pure  and  free  from  DiKase.  It 
should  be  in  every  bedroom  and  traveller's  bag;  (for  any  emeigency).  It 
acts  as  simply,  yet  just  as  powerfully,  on  the  animal  system  as  sunshine  does 
on  the  vegetable  world,  and  removes  all  fcetid  or  poisonous  nutter  (the 
groundwork  of  disease)  from  the  Blood  by  Natural  Means.  Always  does 
good — never  any  harm. 

Tha  ef  fact  ot  Eoo'a  '  Fruit  Salt '  on  anr  Dlaordared,  Sleapleas,  or  Fa-varish 
CobdltloD  is  Simply  Marvellous.  II  Is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and 
an  Unaurpaased  One. 

CMJTIOH.—F.tamiHt  tit  Cafmit  and  itt  Ikjsl  il  is  ma-ird  ENO'S  •  FRUIT  SALT,'  elkn laiH  )tK  kavt  Ikl  ihiaritl 
firm  o/J!aUiry—miTAT10li. 

Prepared  only  bj  J.  C.  EDO,  Ltd.,  '  FRDIT  SALT '  WORKS.  Losdoo,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  EDO'S  Patenl. 


Fmtt  Stami  Crt-r.^ 


Story  &  Triggs 


* 

£ 

THE 

XTRAOROIMRY 

VALUE. 

)0H  SDITE, 

H 

Largest 

"  MAVIS " 

BEDR 

Largest 

Show  Rooms 

Show  Rooms 

in  the 

in  the 

City  of  London 

Cily  of  London 

for 

for 

Household 

Household 

and 

and 

Office  f^urniture. 

Office  Furniture 

Solid   Oak  Bsdroom  Suite.     WaMiob?  , 
«•  3  Tl.  wide,  2  ft.  6  in.  ToiJet  Table,  2  St.  6  in.   I  «• 

Washstand,  Rush-Sealcil  Chair,  £4   IS    Q  ! 

Naw  Department  (or  Secoadkaad  Purnltnrc.    Write  for  No.  j  Catelof  ue. 

152    to    1S6,    QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,     E.a 

Near  Blacktrlan  Station. 


Si 


An 

•ndia 

A  TEA 
for  eac 


Capital  and  Interest  absolutei 
By  BRITISH  MORTQAae 

Third  year  of  con  tlTTO»llyincrea?ir 
The  Bonus  for  e.-ich  £;o  Mort; 
Bntilled  to  monihly  imeresl  and 
been  :  In  1903,  £293  5s.  In  1901 
In  the  ftnt  6  months  of  1905, 
£iS3  175.  qd. 

Tros PECTUS   Free. 


Under  pan  of  tbe  ^(em  and  Propelter  of  Ihe  Firsl-class  Steam  Fii^hing  Ship,  No.  211,  belonging  lo  Ihc  Soulh  and 
Soulb-West  Coast  Syndicate.  This  curious  Patent  Propeller,  over  5  feel  diameter,  with  Gun-meial  Dronie  BUd«3, 
has  increased  llie  speed  of  this  ship  by  one  knot  without  further  expense  of  fuel.  In  1817  Wilson  constructed  a 
Propeller,  but  the  production  of  the  first  satisfactory  Propeller  is  due  to  Smith  and  Ericsson  in  1838,  and  perfection 
is  not  yet  attained. 

Elxiensive  eiperiments  have  been  made  by  the  Syndicate's  Matiager,  with  a  view  of  Feeding  and  Fattening 
Fowl,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Poultry  in  General,  as  well  at  Swiac.  almost  exclusively  on  Fish.  This  diet  does 
DOI  leave  any  bad  flavours  providing  special  food  is  substituted  for  about  one  week  previously  la  killing. 
Eipeiimenis  have  proved  so  successful  that  Eight  Acres  of  Land,  with  abundant  water,  have  been  rented  by 
lease  for  about  35  years  for  this  purpose  by  the  Manager,  on  which  land  buildings  have  been  elected  by  him. 
Up  to  the  present  enormous  quantities  of  Fresh  fish  have  been  wasted  or  thrown  overboard,  nhich  can  now  be  utUised. 
reducing  Ly  three-quarters  the  cost  of  rearing  and  fattening.  Information  will  be  given  to  interested  persotu  on 
applieation  to  THE  MANAGER,  156,  Stamford  Street.  S-E. 


IS  THIS  THE  WAY 
YOU  FEEL  ? 


realise  J-., 

you  diead  unknown  dangers,  and  slarl  at  sudden 
sounds  !  Are  your  hands  and  feet  and  olher  parts 
of  your  body  cold?  Do  yon  have  shooiing  pains 
in  the  head  or  "  come-ond-go"  pains  in  ihe  bacli  ! 
Is  it  hard  lo  get  to  sleep,  and  do  you  arise  more 
lired  tlian  when  you  go  lo  bed  ?  Do  you  seem  to 
see  spots  Hoaling  before  yout  eyes?  Are  joh  losing 
flesh?  Is  jour  memoty  defective?  Does  your 
breath  get  short  upon  sligbl  eiertion  ?  Do  yoa 
have  rheumatistn  ?  Do  your  kidneys  bolhet  you  ? 
Arc  you  constipated  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  Hie  symiiloms  of  nervousness. 
This  condition  is  the  result  of  overwork,  constipa- 
tion,and  numerous  other  causes  whii  h  are  explaineii 
in  our  beautifully  illustrated  book,  which  is  free 
for  the  asking. 

E^ety  weak  person  wants  lo  feel  young  again. 
To  realise  the  joyous  sparkle  of  new  life  as 

ELEGTRO-VIGOUR 

infuses  the  body  with  its  glowing  vitality  ;  to  feel 
(he  magnetic  enthusiasm  of  youthful  energy  ;  (o  be 
happy,  light -hear  ted,  «hd  full  of  joyous  impulses  ; 
lo  be  free  from  spells  of  despondency,  from  brain- 
wandering,  from  the  dull-stupid  feeling  ;  to  have 
conlid enie,  self  esteem,  and  the  admiration  of  men 
and  women.  Such  is  the  wish  of  the  broken- 
down  person,  and  it  may  be  gratified.  This  is 
done  while  you  sleep,  by  pouring  electricity,  which 
is  Nature's  energy,  into  your  nerves  and  blood. 
Electricity  is  life  lo  the  vital  parts  ;  when  they  are 
weak  it  will  make  them  strong. 

FREE  BOOK  I    lVZ_^^^£:''"u^i 


THE  DR.  r.  MotAUQHUM  OO. 

1B4,  ttrmnd,  Lemfon.   W.O. 

Alto    35.    BUCHANAN    STREET, 


FREE. 


»B  wiu    ILLU8TRATKD    OATAUXHIE 
saHoox    of   BEAUTIFUL    PIOTURE8 

?«M  Jth  1<  anr  wt  »f  tiM  Void,  on  i«a*^  at  PiM 

Oaid  pnnc  V"  naMa  and  adJrMi. 

THB   mPBRIAI.   FIKB  ART   CORPORATIOM.  LaL, 

.  thUlgti   HoUm.  Loukia.  W.C.  . 


Laces  &NctsI 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION 

Ml  AUSTIN  BROOKES- 
CELEBRATED  WORK 

ON 

RUPTURE 


iwlbyuniMno 

obfihcfiooi'S^ 

"r^i 

a>  to  hit  (bilily. 

iDCDavinaihcmoa 

mtihods.    Wriit 

Caps  of  hu  Bogk, 

Mp.  austin'^brooke^. 

Th»  Brwiket  Instltate.  Ltd., 
eS(i><pt  W.S.),  CHANCERY  LANE,  LOKDOM,  W.G. 

Mr.  BROOKES  PwMHUiliy  Attends  at  Ue  ALBION 
HOTEL,  PICCADILLY,  MANCHESTER,  M  tbc 
1st  aad  3rd  Tuesday  Iq  each  iWHith;  lionn,  ■  ■ 


PONXSNEEZE 
Dr.  Mackenzie^ 

CATABRB.CUHE 

Smelling  Bottle 

It  InstantlT  Rellevsa  and  Cnrai 
,  Cold  In  ths  Head :  Rmhotm 
L  Nervoiu  HAadaohe :  Raltevc* 
I  HeuraDrln  In  Uio  Head,  Paint' 
"  ness.  ^zzinsas,  &e. 

A  SPSOIFIG    WOW    HAT    ■«*■■■ 

aWbyChaniMiuidSlwa.     Pri™ 
Oik  Shilling:  or  iruniUc  t»  obtain, 

I    REFUSE  W0RTHUS8  MTTATHIM 

'       '   cDd  M  Snunpt  «>d  i>  <rill  be  HSI 
.   «   tiK  from  the  Pnipri«iit»^ 

'  Nackentie's  Cure  Df.iwl.  RpjiIIpi. 


n*DUCATION'  FOR  BUSINESS. 


!f 


piTMAirs  new 

PROSPECTUS. 

«4    Pagtl    Illiiiwal«l.__      MmI 


'  WITHOUT  KITCHEN  RRL  0 

5  MAUOHAN-ft  P.O.  Ca  Lta.  (OTf.-.(  *-*«,  # 
^        1,  Holyirall  Row^worahlp  •&.  ■.C       0 


''^HATI 


ISM.i 


-^ 


r£n"*E  POST  CARDS  * 


stairs 

Books 

All  people,  sootier 
or  lalcr  in  life,  arc 
bound  to  know  the 
truth  about  them- 
[t  is  human  nature. 
The  greatest  duty  of  parents  is  to  under- 
stand these  vitally  important  truths  themselves, 
and  to  make  their  children  understand  them— 
in  the  rig/il  li'ny. 

To  tell  these  truths  in  an  intelligent  and 

straightforward  manner,  Stall's   Books   have 

been  written.     The  8  books  in  this  series  are  r 

FOUR  BOOKS  TO  HEN.         FOUR  BOOKS  TO  MIO. 


selves  and  the  sexes. 


Wli»l  •  Yonog  Boy  _ 

OQeht  to  Kaow 
Wh*t  ■  Yonng  M»ii 

Oaglit  to  Know 
Wbit  ■  YouoK  Hiubiiid 

Oasbt  tu  Know 
urh.F  ■  Man  of  4S 

Ought  lo 


What  ■  Yomw  GU 

On^ioKDDv 
What  k  Yoonc  Woou 

Oo^UKhv 
What  a  Youw  Wife 

OncUM  Know 
Wliat  ■  Womaa  o(« 

OqcUtalCnov 


V./rrw/J-, /«*A«.     Stnd/trjm 


Vir  Publishing  Co.,' 'i^i 


GRAND  PR1ZE-BRUSSEL5,  1897. 

{THE  HIQHEBT  AWARD.) 


lltt.    CESTRAL  CHAMBEBg.   LIVBRPOOL. 


DON 

BE 


^  SO  THIN 


ntlnuhK    lilHiInf  II  jr 
wrtu  ut^dir  f°T  raiilcalu 

VENU8TI 

dbrmerv  hblrh  Tlwnnlll 

•tiimii  for  pmUgB,  tfl 

W.'Dmnl>''K'^OlIM 

Co.,    117.    LhmU 

PobH,  LifArpool, 


«KOTU>  OASTtE,"     "HEW  PITEIT,"  I 

•<0HiLm'"*''PALinTiHB  sua."  I 

NIGHT  LIGHTSl 


UFE-SIZE  DOLL  FREE! 


lALLUIBKlCJU^aa.lDiil]  Drat.MI.1 


^ 

CURBS  WHILE  YOU  SLBBP 
Whoopinj 

Croup, 

Asthma, 

I  Bronchitii, 

Influenza. 

Diitreuinj 

Coujht    In 

'ounjorOkL 

Tion't  Fail  to  uu  CkKioi.ENi  for  the  dlatrtwiDg 
and  often  falal  alTcctiani  for  whlcb  It  is  recom- 
TncTided.  For  more  Ihan  twenty  jcari  vr  bsic  had 
th*  raoitconrlnsive  Bssurancei  that  there  ii  notbina 
better.  The  sleeping  room  quickly  become.  ue> 
mtatcd  iv.th  the  germ  deitrojing  vapor  which  la 
rnhoicd  ivith  every  breath  of  the  ileepiag  pBtl«nt. 
Cbbsolhnb  III  n  anfegunriirpr  thoie  wlthatcDdencr 


RHEUMATISM 

OUREO 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

BY  HEW  SOiEHTIFlO  REMEDY, 

Send  Name  and  Address  To-day  and  get 


KILLGORNi 


WORIiD-BSROWiraD 


I  Cure  fur  corns,  "-rsr 


SULPHOLINE 


BOmss.: 


RemoYU  I    1|B, 

»zr    SKIN 

Dliflgurimentii 
£ci»ma, 
Irritation, 
DivtloplDt 
A  Fair 
Spotitu  Skin. 


LOTION 


DESPAIR 

Clutches   the  Heart 

of  the  unhappy  sufferer.  The  Drug  Habit  has  slain  its  millions.  But  a 
better  day  is  here.  The  Countless  victims  of  drugs  can  now  hope  again. 
The  most  recent  modem  researches  have  demonstrated  that  electricity  is 
nerve  life.  Yes,  the  glad  tidings  that  electricity  is  identical  with  human 
vitality  open  up  new  vistas  of  happy  life  to  desponding  multitudes  of  the 
weak  and  weary.  Electricity  is  life — life  is  electricity.  Use  "Ajax" 
Dry^OeU,  the  new  Body  Battery,  to  obtain  new  life.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  you  can  apply  several  different  strengths  of  life-giving  electric  current 
to  the  body.  You  will  find,  as  the  glowing  stream  courses  through  your 
nerves  and  vital  organs,  that  you  are  a  new  man.  No  pain  or  weakness  can 
exist  where  *'AJajc'*  Dry<C^  is  applied.  "AJax"  I>iry<Gell  is  the 
greatest  healing  discovery  of  modem  times.  It  is  not  an  electric  belt.  There 
is  no  burning,  blistering,  smells  or  unpleasant  sensations  of  any  kind.  You 
do  not  need  to  charge  it,  **AJax"  Dry-OoU  is  always  charged.  All  you 
have  to  do  to  secure  its  immediate  beneficial  results  is  to  put  it  on.  You 
can  wear  it  during  the  night  or  day  ;  in  fact,  at  the  particular  time  you  find 
it  most  convenient 


is  nlwaj»  ready  to  ponr  inlo  your  body  its  warm,  soothing,  life-giving  current.  Under  its  influence 
ftll  yoar  ailments  disappear.  "  Ai»X  "  DrY-OBll  cures  RhaumtHtmnw.  /ilrf/gss- 
(iofi,  Oonmilomtlonf  TVmm*  Olroulmtlonf  MBfvoum  WsaJImess, 
WoMk  mud  O/ssaaerf  Kldnoyar  LumbagOf  Biaddof  TfoublOt 
Lhrnr  TfoubtOf  uid  oU  sv/(f«itos  of  bfOMklng  down.  "A/ax" 
Dfy^O^I  is  a  life-savtr  to  the  wtak  and  despondrat.  You  need  no  longer  be  sleepless  and 
ntterly  cast  down  and  discouraged,  "Ajax"  Dry-Cell  will  make  you  a  new  man.  It  irnmediately 
eodowi  weak  and  ailing  men  and  women  with  all  the  gladsomr,  boun<liag  energy  which  maktslite 

If  you  have  on  electiic  belt,  throw  it  away,  oi,  bring  it  in  jiid  we  will  make  you  an  allowance 
on  it  in  eichange. 

Call  aad  inspect  the  extraordinary  healing  ability  of  this  appliance.  Call  to  <aliafy  yourself  for 
a  free  test.  If  you  are  so  liiuoted  that  you  cannot  call,  write  to-day  for  our  new  Looklel,  Jul 
published,  encloaing  Ibis  coupon. 

Call  to-day. 

Tti*  arltlah  ■lantria  Instltut* 

IDcM.     ig),    s;.    HDlbam     VLuJuQ, 
Lwdon,  E.C. 

OUtoo  /fowrai    B  to   B. 
COMUITATIOH  FUEL 


THE     BRITISH      ELEOTRK)     INSTITUTB, 

(I>q>t.ln,  »,  H0U0  3H  TtADnOT,  LOVSOX,  X.O. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 


rtubl*  dl«aav«rv  that  will  IntmM 
hair.    Parftotly  Mifa  traatmant  that  parmanantly  daatroya  th*  roota, 
/UH^  - 


oo  lonftr  dMAlr,   Out  tt  th*  miw  of  bllun*  hu  ouam  ■  Avmlua  hikvb.   nwir 
Iw  BlLuniiUrilatiiiTal  UiU  IMv  UhbusItci  sfU  ■ootelT tlHf  >nr  n*Dr  M 

□sin-  ino  wUn.  Tbe  CUbiiwij'wiibE  It  wUrNvgCUiW  tbk  BiMteir  li  lU^nfiDtinlr  rnmi  tin  bbst 
tkjwden.  UttlooL  Hid  pwnetbi  Hid  Out  ODJJ  nmore  UxawtmxOr  uid  bait  m  daliiMt*  Ala,  while  thli  ■■* 
f:r^,i — I tt-  h_(_  »„  -II  M—   ^-j  ir^**— -■-  — *  w-^^*— ^    It  fa  ■  bam  tzHlmnt  llmt  mit 


MaaHr*»l 


atariac  OsBpuvi  1ST  Entan 

If*  btt  ■  fuu  dCKripdoo  or  ttiif  liiiiiA 


iiHlliiidVhlorallltIHhUTDiitonaun*U«|>tAaoiululratben>iit*ia7ilWir«fiBiK 
Inn  li  poalvJ  tv  7<ni  fn*  Ul  4  p«rf«LJj  pUin  Uld  Hlad  ut^qiis.  uhI  to  ilHnu  bttn  iio 


EYES  AND   EARS. 


ottenllon-     Tbv 


ARTISTIC  NEEDLEWORK 


I  Full 

I  DINNER  SERVICE,  17/6. 

I  Full  TEA  SERVICE.  I3/«-  I 

lOPlMW.    Xliwa>da(iU,«iefMaudaiiUi 


.<;;  Carmtf  Paid. 

Sample  Cup  &  Saucer,  9  Stamps. 

Full  deuili  in  riclilv  llluiltstcd   Catalogue   No.  i, 

hassax^Ij  a  CO., 

Gbartes  SL 
Potteries, 
HANLBV. 


bun  tb>  luiH  d  Iht  Sod  Propittlon, 

M'Caw,  Stevenson  &  Orr,  Limited, 

BELFAST  AND  LONIXW. 


MR.  SANDOW'S  recent  tour  throt^hout 
the  wondrous,  mystica.1  East  took  the 
form  of  a  Health  Crusade.  There  is  a 
general  belief  that  many  modem  ailments  are 
peculiar  to  Western  civilisation.  Faddists 
state  with  all  the  assertiveness  of  ignorance 
thai  such  complaints  as  indigestion,  constipa- 
tion, and  general  debility,  etc.,  are  unknown 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  more  strenuous  life. 
Thousands  thronged  to  Mr.  Sandow's 
lectures  and  demonstrations  (especially  in  the 
more  English-speaking  parts  of  India),  and  the 
prevalence  of  ailments  generally  regarded  as 
being  exclusively  European  and  American 
was  made  amply  manifest.  Probably  as  the 
result  of  bitter  experience,  the  average 
afflicted  native,  after  trial  of  native  and 
"  English  sahibs'  "  methods  of  cure,  quickly 
relapses  into  Eastern  fatalistic  endurance  of 
his  trouble.     "  What  is,  must  be,"  he  feels. 

The  Fate-RttleJ  Native. 

Wonderful  tales  of  the  all  mighty  Sahib- 
Doctor  newly  come  from  the  West  began  to 
circulate  through  the  bazaars,  and  aroused  the 
hopes  of  even  the  most  fate-ruled  native.  He 
attended  Mr.  Sandow's  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, and  saw  and  heard  the  evidence  of 
fellow-natives  transformed  from  weakness  and 
pain  to  strength  and  heahh  by  the  method  of 
the  man  who  cures  without  medicine. 

Many  very  notable  instances  of  native  cures 
effected  under  Mr,  Sandow's  treatment  might 
be  quoted  if  space  allowed.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  was  the  cure  of  Mr.  Dhunjibhoy 
Bomangec,  a  Parses  merchant  prince  of 
Bombay.  This  patient  had  been  treated  by 
ibe  highest  skilled  European,  as  well  as 
Native,  Specialists,  without  success.  His  case 
was  a  very  complicated  one. 


g  10,000  for  a  Cure. 

Hearing  of  the  wonderful  success  of  ihe 
Sandow  Treatment,  he  appraised  the  difliculty 
of  his  own  case  by  offering  Mr.  Sandow  the 
princely  reward  of  ^10,000  for  a  cure.  Owing 
to  his  high  position  in  the  Eastern  world, 
Mr.  Bomangee's  case  was  rightly  considered 
by  Mr.  Sandow  as  affording  so  severe  a  trial 
of  his  system  of  Curative  Physical  Culture 
that  a  cure  would  insure  the  absolute  success 
of  his  Far  Eastern  Health  Crusade. 

As  widely  reported  in  che  Dttily  MiiilanA 
other  newspapers,  success  attended  the 
Sandow  Treatment,  and  the  huge  fee  of 
;^io,DOo  was  gratefully  handed  oixr  to  Mr. 
Sandow.  The  patient's  gratitude,  indeed, 
seemed  to  have  no  bounds.  Mr.  Sandow 
was  pressed  to  remain  as  Mr.  Bomangee's 
best  friend.  On  being  informed  by  Mr. 
Sandow  tliat  he  must  return  to  his  wott  in 
England,  the  appreciative  patient  promptly 
offered  ^io,oooayearfor  two  yearsif  he  would 
slay.  Mr.  Sandow  resisted  the  magnificent 
offer,  saying  he  had  unfinished  work  to  do  in 
England,  and  that  he  should  even  more  deeply 
appreciate  his  patient's  gratitude  if  it  took  die 
shape  of  a  futherance  of  the  Natural  Healing 
work  he  (Mr,  Sandow)  had  begun  in  the  Eisi- 

An  Indian  Palace  named  Sandow 
Castle. 

Mr.  Sandow's  suggestion  evidently  fell  on 
good  ground.  A  magnificent  new  Palace  for 
Mr.  Bomangee  was  approaching  completion, 
and  the  wealthy  owner  conceived  the  graeefti! 
and  philanthropic  idea  of  making  it  i 
memorial  of  hisgratitude  to  Mr.  Sandow.as  trell 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  System  of  Curadve  Phy- 
sical Culture,  by  naming  it  "  Sandow  Castle.' 

Further  evidence  of  Mr.  Bomangee's  deiiie 


to  carry  out  Mr.  Sandow's  wish  was  displayed 
in  various  ways,  noleworihily  in  the  case  of 
Indian  Ladies. 

Mr.  Sandoy  and  Native  Ladies. 

Feminine  life  in  tbe  Far  Eabt  is  vastly 
difierent  to  that  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
India  there  is  the  custom  of  child  marriage. 
Immediately  on  marriage  the  wife  hecomes 
a  ptirdah  woman — that  is,  she  is  excluded 
from  the  sight  of  men.  The  piirdnA  is  the 
screen  separating  the  Zenana  (women's 
quarters)  from  the  more  public  quarters  of 
the  men.  It  will  therefore  be  anderstood 
that  Mr.  Sandow  was  greatly  honoured  in 
being  allowed  to  instruct  native  ladies  in  the 
health  possibilities  of  his  system  of  Curative 
Physical  Culture.  The  illustration  at  the  head 
of  this  article  is  from  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Mr,  Sandow's  tour  in  the  Daiiy  Mail,  and 
shows  one  of  his  classes  of  Indian  ladies  behind 
the  ptirdah  carrying  out  his  instructions  in  a 
darkened  portion  of  a  room  at  Sandow  Castle. 

The  native  ladies  proved  keenly  intelli- 
gent and  enthusiastic  when  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  health  and  beauty 
possibilities  of  tl.e  Sandow  Treatment,  not  a 
few  of  them,  while  possessing  upright  and 
beautifully-poised  bodies,  with  splendid  busts, 
being  inclined  to  embonpoint. 

An  Interesting  Book. 

With  this  latest  remarkable  record  of  the 
unfailing  success  of  the  Sandow  Treatment  in 
restoring  health  and  vigour  of  body,  can  you, 
if  suffering  from  ill-health  or  weakness  of  any 
kind,  refrain  from  satisfying  your  judgment 
as  to  what  it  wilt  do  for  you  ?  Mr.  Sandow 
has  published  a  Treatise  entitled  "  Curative 
Physical  Culture,"  which  makes  dear  the 
reason  why  the  Sandow  Treatment  tnust 
succeed  in  the  relief  and  cure  of  modern 
ailments,  such  as  Indigestion,  Constipation, 


Insomnia,  Nervous  and  Functional  Disorders. 
A  copy  of  this  Treatise  can  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  and  post  free  by  any  Reader  applying 
for  same,  and  mentioning  the  ailment  in  which 
he  or  she  is  interested. 

Mr.  Sandow  must  now  rank  as  the  world's 
highest  paid  and  most  honoured  health 
specialist,  yet  his  fee  for  a  complete  course 
of  treatment,  which  may  be  carried  out  in 
your  own  home  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  your  present  occupation,  will  be 
found  merely  nominal  and  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Immediate  application  for  the  free 
copy  of  Mr.  Sandow's  Treatise  on  Curative 
Physical  Culture  is  recommended.  Address 
Mr.  Eugen  Sandow,  Dept.  B,  Basing  House, 
Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


"THE    PHOTOGRAPH    SPEAKS    FOR    ITSELF." 

Mrs.  E.  WRAY  BLISS,  The  Maples,  Orpington,  writes  :— 
*'  I  am  enclosing  you  a  photograph  of  my  three  children,  all 
Frame-Food  babies.  ...  I  need  not  say  anything  about 
the  splendid  results  from  using  your  food,  as  the  photograph 
speaks  for  itself." 

Those  are  Mrs.  Wray  Bliss'  words,  the  mother  of  the  bonny 
children  pictured  above.  The  kind  of  living  pictures  we  all 
van!  in  the  home. 

Bright,  bonny  boys  and  girls,  beaming  with  health  and 
rappiness.  Children  that'll  grow  into  fine  men  and  women. 
We  believe  Frame-Food  will  make  your  baby  as  bright,  strong 
and  happy  as  Mrs.  Wray  Bliss'  children.  It's  done  the  same 
-  for  thousands  of  babies.  Relieved  thousands  of  mothers  of 
anxiety  and  care.    Let  your  baby  try  it.    It  will  cost  you  nothiog. 


FREE  TRIAL  TIN. 

fVritt,  mtntioning  "  Windsor  Magasin*." 


FRAME  =  FOOD 

The  Famous  Factory,  Southflelds,  London.  S.W. 
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WuTB  ran  TitE*TisB  AND  Report  or  OR  EAT  PuBUC  Test  (nHE 
TUItVWf  JKUArHtUr  OO,  LM.,  a,  *mB«ri»r  Hou—, 


trmmfd  mitvwm  Ihmt 

I  CALV  MKDlCAt  SUPKHTNTENDKHT, 

>rfelk  Str*«t,  Stnnd,  London. 


'   thCH  Goods 


SJEnlEU  CDTIEST  IMD  tlKU,  FRESH  PHI  TIE  FIHISIERS'  UHDS,  AT  GREAT  S 

BniT  dantptlon  or  OaUar}  mud  Pku.      Bwlatlni  ud  RcihIip,-     HoUU.  Ac  ,  luiipllsl      Bpadal  itMDlloii  u  ran 
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We  have  a  lillle  brochute  lelling  all  alioul  the  "  BUCK  '"  lypewtiter. 

Il  will  interebl   you,  anc!   to  gel   it,  all   you   hav,-   to  do  is   to  ask 

II   send   }ou   a   copy. 


iierebi   you,  ami   to  get   it, 
—  aalt   for   Boctt   No.  215  - 


BUCK 


ENSDERFER 


is  E  great  Tnvourite  wilh  those  who  do  their  own  typewriting.  It 
is  so  handy,  bo  easy  to  worli,  so  quick,  so  effective,  and  so  cbop. 
Does  the  same  work  as  a  £20  machine.  Write  for  the  brochure. 
The  Blickensderfer  Tvpkwr[ter  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle -on-Tyne. 


£11  lis. 
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Only   Londom  DefOi  :— 9,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.G.    —    Dep6is  in  most  Large  Towns. 


PHYSICIANS  AGREE 


Foorrs' 

:  BATH  CABINET 


mhm»lmtm  m»lmlx. 

For  ihe  cuie  of  Rheoniatiiiii,  NeaniMa,  C^*»» 
CaUnb,  CciuE«*tiM»»t  Kwney,  Li™.  Skin 
aad  Blood  DUtain,  Obetity  and  StoMdi 

taOoH«,r«>oih«Lrcalmentissorffa;live  There 
is  hardly  a  diseese  that  can  resist  the  power  ot 
heal  It  opens  the  pores,  removes  Ihc  poisonous 
impurilies,  cures  chronic  diseases  prevents  Hck- 
uess,  promotes  circulation,  cleats  the  conipiexioo, 
ensures  perfect  deanlineis  and  imprcHes  the  general 
beallh.     It  is  the  only 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 

Cabinet  in  which  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  enjor 
privalfly  at  home  the  delights  and  benetiis  of  either 
bot  air  vapour,  medicated  or  perfumed  baihs.  No 
Bssisunt  is  required.  It  can  be  used  in  any  looro.and 
folds  into  H  small  compact  space  when  not  in  use. 

PmcKS  — Compltte  with  Out«ld»  Hat*r,  V«- 
poriK.,  &c„  »B/-,  »/-,  TO/^  90/-  Supmr 
quaiiiis  from  CO  10/-  w  «1S  ("  ilhuuated:.    P.r- 
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C»bi 
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under  r 

J.  FOOT  &  SON  ^:  "'' ""  '"'' ^^"^ ^"^^ \ 


Cbrislnuis  Cftrds 


lylhin*  wc  ha-n  hilhcrti 
dsu  during  Iht  pul  17  ytin.  Choictst  dnigui  o«» 
iJtUi   t«tt«  tvwywiy.     Pncoirm.2/.  pcrio™. 

YOUR  HtME  i  IDDRESS  SPECULIV  PfllNTEI. 

Buns  Ihi  Ktuil  minuficturm  wc  oficr  you  .  a.^t-t 
oi  SO  per  cent,  .n  price  ind  Rive  you,  bc.iJet.lh* 

moit  lovely  Greeiiog  (UkIi  it  ii  pouihle  to  (in>d«e. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK  OF  DESIBXS. 


'.  Holbora  Bars.   LONDON.  EX. 


!  ENSO  N'S  °  CanteS™  o( 


IMPHRUUi 

iPOOKl  FORKS,  Ud  TABLE  OUTIEIT 

£3.12  to   dElloa 
MONTHLY    ^AYIWICNTB 


Banion'a  do  not  cbarfe  uun  tor  bvjliitf  UiU  war- 

IBEKSOII'S  1  No.  1.  Wat^bei^  nbain*.  and  Jewrk. 
UlUSTRATED  No.  2.  Pint",  CailOTy.  Ctock^  Bm.  ate  _„  ,     , 
BOOIS        No. 3. Pretty  and  laexpenalre  Silver  Artidot  tor 
62  & €4,  LUDGATE  HILL,  EC. 


^  Weedee 
Treatment 

IN    YOUR    OWN     HOME 


Dyspepsia, 

Constipation, 

Neuralgia, 

Ansmia, 

insomnia. 

Neurasthenia, 

Hysteria, 


Partial  or  Kbeu- 
maiic  Paralysis, 
Sciatica, 
Torpid  Liver, 
Nervous  Ailments 
St.  Vitus'  Dance, 
Sprains, 
Stiff  Joints, 


ALL   FORMS  OF    RHEUMATISM, 

ADd  all  those  lllncisu  to  which  waraen  an  peculiarly 
luble,  rellavci  at  once  aad  pcrmancatly  cures  by 
mean*    of    VlbraUoD  — the    sreatest    curative   force 

Vibration  is  the  basis  of  liII  life  and  energy- 
Now  for  the  first  lime  a  means  has  been  devised 
of  oireciing  it  to  cure  illness,  und,  what  is  more, 
a  means  which  is  » ithin  the  reach  cf  all  sufferers 
whtrever  they  Jive,  and  at  small  cost,  wiiiiout 
trouble  or  inconvenience  of  any  sort.  As 
applied  in  the  "VEEDEE  TREATMENT,"  ii 
is  a  cure  for  the  above  illnesses.  Tbu  method 
of  application  is  so  simple  and  yet  so  effective 
ihat  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
of  modern  times.  It  is  a  natural  method  of 
health  stimulation.  How  ihis  is,  cannot  be 
told  in  the  space  of  an  adverlisemeni,  but  if 
you  will  write  details  of  your  ailment,  you  will 
receive,  giatis,  a  book  on  the  subject  which  will 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  you.  It  tells  ycu  of 
cases  which,  aft<r  every  other  means  had  failed, 
were  instantly  relieved,  and  speedily  cured. 

What  the  British  mediciil  world  thinks  of 
"VEEDEE"  Vibration  maybe  gathered  fn  m 
the  fact  that  over  200  doctors  have  adopted  it  in 
their  practices  during  the  last  few  mom  lis,  and  it 
marks  a  revolution  in  the  curative  methods  of  the 

Suffering  in  connection  with  any  functional  ill- 
ness is  capable  of  instant  relief  by  the  ''VEE- 
DEE TREATMENT."  It  is  as  good  for  the 
young  as  the  old,  and  as  pleasant  to  t  ither.  You 
feel  yourself  being  cured  from  the  moment  ycu 
commence  the  Treatment. 

Write  to-day  to  the  SUPERINTENDING  CON- 
SULTANT, Treatment  Detariment,  Belgravia 
Chambers,  72,  Victoria  Stieet,  London,  ?.W., 
giving  particulars  of  your  ailment  or  physical 
deficiency,  and  we  will  tell  you  frankly  whether 
or  not  the  Veidee  Treatment  can  help  you. 
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SMART  BOOTS 
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EVERY   MAN 

uSbring  from  nervous  «iid   phyvkaJ  uhnuMioD  speedily 
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.  L  HORTON,  69  &eo,  Chaneary  Lane.  London,  W.C 


price  i/e  post  freo,  tha  Pllth  Edition  of  tha 

Universal  Standard 
Catalogue 
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2/-  INSURKS  YOUR  COMPLEXION. 
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I  WAS  BALD 

This  announcement  ia  or  ipecial  interest  to  every  nian  and 
woman  who  hns  previonily  tried  other  hair-STOwIng  prepara> 
tions.  If  you  have  had  no  succeas  with  oUlera,  please  write  to 
DC.  I  retrain  from  expiesiing  any  peisonal  opinioo  u  to  other  pie- 
puTatioiis,  but  point  lo  the  vut  anay  of  letten  reetircJ  from  palioDC 
who,  having  tested  numecous  advertised  compounds,  washes,  etc., 
withoul  benefit,  used  my  oomatie,  and  found  It  to  be  exactly  as 
represented— a  true  nair  ([rower  I  It  is  aliravi  prepaird  ic 
accordance  with  the  Tormula  with  which  my  name  has  become  famoDi, 
and  which  is  endorsed  by  noted  analytical  experts  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  It  can  be  shown 
.  by  mjny  letters  which  I  ticeive  ihni,  In  a  lew  days  after  the  flrst 

it  application,  the  hair  begins  to  grow  and  continues  until 

a  healthy,  strong,  permanent  growth  Is  manifest. 

Braat  Distribution  of  Largo  Trial  Boxos. 

My  offer  is  a  straightforward,  honest  propoailioo  from  a  business 

.     ufaB    Bam  man  to  seosible  men  and  women.     The  merit  of  my  True  Hair  Grower 

■     ■»*•    UMtOm         is  j„    ,1,5  prcpatation    itself  — not  in  the  advertising.      If  you  will 

write  (o  me.  I  will  s«nd  yoa  a  Large  Trial  Box  of  the  John  Craven- Burleigh  True  Halr 

Qrower  for  Sixpence  only.     I  malie  this  olfei  because  I  want  you  to  know 

jusi  what  my  Tiue  Hair  Grower  will  do.     I  was  bald  ;    it  cured  me,  and  it  has 

cured  ihoinands  of  others.      Packflfic  will  be  sent  securely  sealed  in  plain  wrapper. 

Warmlmm  l-Brnwr*   mf  Frmmtlmlmnl   ImUmll^mm. 

JOHN     CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 

Oppoalf    Britiah    Muaaum.    London- 


BLUSHING. 


NO  LANCING  OR  GUTTINfi 


^  Rupture 


V     Dr. . 

Murnt.      NMhing  like  il.      B«[ 
uiner  on  arth  and  <•  Gmm-i  Cj-t  fc* 


«<,  MKCHETIG  TRUSS  C 

Squiie,  LoHDOH,  E.C. 


l,K.dl»anipi>i.y».0 
r  No.  I."     Cill  on  or 


Mrs.  Beeton's 
Shilling   Cookery    Book. 

OlVD  Sto..  cl«h  boniiL 
MO  Vff.  OTW  LOGO  Brslpa^lOO  liliumtloilt, 

Tit  Biggt't,  Btit.  attd  •finl  Uf-la-Datt 

SHIlJHg  ClKikrry  Usall  jvl  Ptlililhfd. 
Lomtai;  W»Mi,  L«i  *  Co..  Ud,.  WHTitck  llosM,  »«lltbar7»«..  R.O. 


NOVELS   BY  . 


JOSEPH  HOCKING. 

la  UnlAna  ffiadlacf.    Cmn  •«>.,  ckitb  tOt.  ji.  id. 
JutT  R«nr. 


a  hy  Gl'NNING  KING. 


xL  hf  Cord 


lllssnud 


THE   COMISe  or  TBS  Kisa, 

CsEHviLu  Mahtoh. 
KSA  V.    IJluunilioni  bj  BaxTH*  NawcOHl 
GRRATBR  COVB.    UuHr 
I.KST  WE  FOROXT.    lllu 

THR  P  VRFLE  ROBE.  llluKiiud  by  J.  Baihaip  Da 
THE  BCARLRT  WOXAS.    Ilhi«.  by  SvDiiav  Cowi 
THE  RIRTBRiaUT.    Illiutntedbr  HamujiPi 
MISTRESS   KANCr  XOLE8WOBTB.      '" 

by  F.  H.  TowwsaBn. 
FIELDS   OF  FAIR   RXKOWS.      Pn»lii[ii«»    ud 

VltnciK  by  J.  Baimaid  Davts. 
ASD    SHALL    ZRELAWKET    DIBt     UlaBnttd 

byL.r.ca,flTSr«D. 
ALL   XEX  ARE   LIARS.    Fnnidqwcc  inl  V«iKni 

ISHMAEL     FEIfGELLTl    Am    OtHtal.      Franlit- 

pinx  ami  Vi(cnM(e  by  W.  S.  Stackv. 
THE  arORT  OF  ANDREW  FAIRFAX.    Fiocaic 

piece  and  Vifnene  bj  Gao.  Hutchihsoh. 
JABEE  BA9TBRBROOIL    Frentiviec*  uid  Viomk 

by  Stahut  I.  Wood. 
TBt     WEAPOSa     OF    MTSTSRT. 

■BdVlgnwtB. 
EILkAH.    Frttiiiipiece  by  FDwau.  CHAaa. 
TBE    MONK    OF    MAR-BABA.      Frmiiifiiea 

VilDWte  by  W.  S.  SrACav, 

Lohdoh;  ward,  LOCK   ft  CO.,  UUITEO. 


ICatoalal  Raiders  of  the  "WlndHH'  Masuinc"  wlli  b«  slad  to  know  that 
by  WboiCMla  Dragtl»ta  in  Aiutralula,  Sntrth  Africa,  Canada.  India,  dtc,  ai 
«btMfnad  by  ordcrlog  throuEh  a  local  Chenlat  or  StOTBt  In  any  part  of  tho  world. 


Splcnaid  neu)  Gift  Books. 

Large  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth  Qllt,  Special  Picture  Dealgns,  Bevelled  Boards. 


FtVE  SmiUHOS  EAOM.       MOW  READY. 

Bt  GORDON  STABLES.  R.N. 

The  Sauciest  Boy  in  the  Service. 

A     STORY     OF     PLUCK     AND     PERSEVERANCE. 
Four  lUustraiioDs  in  Coloni  by  Henry  Aun'iN. 


XKe   Vinland    OK»tnpioiis. 

A   STORY   OF   THE  VIKING   DAYS. 
Br   OTTILIE  A.  LILJENCRANTZ.        lUustuiiom  by  The  Kinkivs. 


THREE  SMIU.IM0S  ARO  SIXPEROE  EAOH. 

A  New  Storr  by  ETHEL  TURNER,  entitled- 

A  White  Roof-Xree. 

Sixleen  Full-pogd  Illustialions  by  A.  J.  Johnson  uid  others. 

XKe  Story  of  the  Cravelys. 

A  TALE  FOR  GIRLS. 
By   MARSHALL    SAUNDERS,  Author  of  '•  Beautiful  Joe,"   <■  Tilda  lane,"  &c. 

For  Muriel's  Sake. 

A  CHARMING  STORY. 
By    L.    E.    JACKSON.  Foar  lIluEtraiions   by  Kathleek   Lucas. 


Andy. 

By   LUCILE    LOVELL,    Author  of  '"nwWilcoit  Twins,"  Ac 

Illustrated  by  F.va   M.  NaCel. 

WARD,   LOCK   A   CO..    LIMITED,   fALISBURV   Squarb,   Losdon,   E.C, 


BILLIUD  TULES 


RILErs    SPECIAL    CLUB    TABLI 

with  Lov    Chunpiocslilp  Cnihioiu  ■*    nMd    ^ 

ROBERTS  In  bU  RBdORD  BREAK  of  83L 

09  GUINBAS. 


1D%  25* 


k 


A  MODERN   HOME   COMFORT. 

^ Cliii   be  iful.mlj'   nilrd,    loxweil. 


J.  FOOT  &  SON   (D«pt.A.T.t),  W,  HEW  BOID  STREET,  LOKIOI,!. 


The  Children  won't  be  happy  till  they  gret  It. 

HITARD,    i:.OOK    A    CO.-a 

WONDER    BOOK, 

^     ■■  -  A    PloCovw    Axxixunl    fov    Boys    nnd    Olvla. 

Crown  4to.,  Picture  Boards,  SC  Bfl.     Cloth  Gilt,  Ss. 

LAST  year  the  "  Wonder  Book  "  midc  >  stir  in  playrooms  and  Dnneries  the  wide  world  otct. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  leen  before ;    nolhing  like  it  has  been  seen  since  —  excc|it  the    < 
secood  year's  issue,  now  ready,  which  puts  the  first  qnile  in  the  shade.     It  is  in  the  daintiest  of    \ 


aOO  •(Am-  lllmmtfmtlamm,  j 


H  few  prtM  Oplniow^ 

L  gifi  In  uiy  ntuMy."~Lff^j  Nn>i. 

Kd  ouiht  Ibe  cbiTd  to  be  who  ii  ronunuc  cnou^  lo  become  poiinvd  at  Ibii  bode    II  cuilr  uta  nnk 

to  make  slid  iSc  borl  of  an  idult,  much  leu  ihit  of  a  child.     Tbe  iDuRnitioiu  an  bciuliful  uai  tbc 
iiattB  of  Ihe  biBhen  cUm.'"— Z>«i//  .Mai/. 
anythmiiiC  the  kind  hilhaio  publiibed  ai  lo  TaamMe  ^  f^ix."— Tit  Nrwaullr  Dailf  Jsmnuil. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Lti>.,  Samsburv  Scjuaue,  London,  EC. 


MAKES   MEN   STRONG 

pEOPLE  vrhose  nerve*  ire  shikjr,  whose  limbs  aie  racked 
wiih  pain,  whose  body  aches  from  moming  lill  nighl, 
who  h«ve  no  hearl,  no  life,  no  'energy  lo  do  anylhii^ 
w  ich  would  bring  (hem  credit,  need  suffer  no  linger, 
for  the  means  whereby  they  ciu  be  reslored  are  at  hand, 
ELEOTRICITY,sdeDtiGcallyapplied,  cunveTLsph>siai] 
wrecks  inlo  men  of  might.  It  brings  back  the  glow  of 
health  lo  the  p&Uid  cheek,  makes  evKry  fibre  lin;;lewilh 
Ihe  buoyancy  of  youlh,  and  pushes  people  through  their 
troubles  to  health  and  success. 

Mr.  A.  F.  ETHERTOM,  of  JIltHouf  farm,  noupAfon,  Satrti/,  aaf/t.-— 
I  your  applunK,  uid   I  don'l  fvl   like  havitiB  Any  more  pabl-     I  Eel 

There  is  no  place  for  the  weakling  in  this  hurry-scurry 
world.  Il  takes  "nerve"  and  strength  to  overcome 
obstacles.  The  snccesfful  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupa- 
lioD,  shows  in  his  every  movement  decision  and  enthusiasm. 
The  weakling  lacks  every  element  necessary  for  success. 

BREAT  FREE  BOOK  OFFER. 

All  those  people  who  would  like  to  read  of  the  wondeia 

of  ELEOTRIOITY  and  the  results  it  has  accomplished 

in  cases  where  the  struggle  for  eiistence  has  been  given  up 

— how  it  proiiuces  a  clear  eye,   active  brain,  and   s>eady 

vomen  who  had  tried  every  known  remedy  and  had  seen  one  after  the  other  fail, 

for  Pulvcrmacher's  Great  Work.     This  book  deals  with  the  subject  inlerestinKly 

will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  readers  Of  th»  "Windsor  M&tr&zina^ 

the  development  of  vigorous  health.      To  those 

and  send  or  bring  it  to  us.  the  book  will  be  lorwar 


I 


and  exhaustively,  and  will  be  sc 


>•  Windsor  Magazine*' 


lorwarded  free  and  post  free  at  once.      Address  all  letters — 

rfe  sufm-inundtnt,  I  L.  PULVEaiACBEII,  Ltd..  10  Vnlcan  House,  36  Lodgftte  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


YOUR  BUST 


DEVELOPED 


SIX   INCHES 


FREE. 


Do  yon  fret  yourseli 

you  may  °"cl.™h. 

Ihi  DIANO  melhiKL.     ._._,_._... 


namuB. 

belov  yoiir  co 


ire,  and  raind  roelhod.    Write  to-dAV. 

LADY    MANAOER,   a   r.    KSPANOLA    MKOIOINE   OOMPANV, 


100. 


"*-  or  business  cant^ 
tend  Oft  anwip^al 

ia*ta««- 


I    tbadfin.  'on«  ■rlni^Sliriirdsmiin  U  nnrteca  too  tbu  uu  ■im«iiit  0(  t^   l(  iftfr  Mill  jnn  >n  conple 

' ■--«.  utd  Ihe  trap— i-tfiP  wm  not  out  Jtn  ■nrthlnn  kt  ^    Th»  pkwm  we  hare  DKt   vlth   in  pelUi 

l()i  of  tbe  dnr.   To  eKiira  tlH  ibn.  <aret  IUhUt  firwud  <■• 


1).  l<«^e£^>ltheutlJa(<d  Ifautdl 


SPEND 

A 

HALFPENNY  KTSSir/"! 

li'r.'SSSSiK 

SAVE    SHILLINGS 

probably    POUNDS. 

aooom  sarr  on 

APPROVAL. 

CASH  OR  INSTALMENT 

Binet  from  Wtrta, 

TERMS. 

6«»mo  Rbtail  Pbofits. 

OKmIr  Bmla,  aic,  vto. 

LONDON    AND 

FURNITOBE,  CURBS,  eto. 

OIIARX.BB    XUZ^Si'V-,   Otfs* 

M, 

E.  P.  OppenMm's  Popular  Novels. 


RCAOr  MOW   , 


A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY.    6s. 


By    e.    PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM. 

7^  Mo'-nins  Z«w*r.— "There  is  not  «  dull  page  in  Mr.  0|>p  nheim 
»  a  dall  senleDce.     '  A  Maker  of  History '  b  the  most  exciting  b 
.  A  virile  and  at>sorbing  book." 

Tkt  Daih  Expreit. — "  I  »lwa]>3  enjoy  Mr.  Oppenhcim,  but  I  n 
Maker  of  Hi- —  '" 


i  History.' ' 


t  enjoyed  him  mute  Ihaa  in 


OTHER    VOLUMES. 


THE   HASTEK  lUIMEB. 

Iltustralions  by  F.  H.  TowNsEND. 

THE  BETRAYAL 

Illustralions  by  John  CaHERDN. 

ANNA.  THE  ADVENTDKESS. 

Illustrations  by  P.  H.  TowNSEXD. 

THE  YELLOW  CKAYON. 

Illnstntiions  by  Oscar  Wilson. 

A  PBINCE  OF  SINNERS. 

lUustraiiuna  by  Oscar  Wilsok. 

THE  TKAITOBS. 

Illustrations  by  Oscar  Wilson. 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING. 

Illasiraitons  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

THE  SURVIVOR. 

Illuslrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 


A  MtLUONAIRE  OF  YESTERDAY. 

IllustraUuns  by  Stanlkv  L.  Wooa     6S. 

THE  MTSTERT  OF   MR.  BERNARD 
BROWN.  3s.  6d. 

nioElialed. 

THE  WORLD  S  GREAT  SNARE. 

llluslrations  by  J.  Ambrose  Waltmn.  8S.  6d. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  HARIONIS. 

Ulusttaiions  by  AtWLF  Thieub.     3S.  6d. 

A  MONK  OF  CRDTA.  38.  6d. 

Illustrations  by  Warne  Browne. 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  KINGDOM. 

IllQStiations  by  Stanley  L.  \Vooi>.     88.  6d.    . 

MYSTERIOUS  MB.  SABIN.      88.  6d. 

lUuslrationi  by  J.  Ambkosx  Waltok. 

AS  A  HAN  LIVES.  Ss.  6d. 

lllustratioiu  l^  Stanley  L.  Wood. 


WARD,   LOCK   &   CO.,  LIMITED,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Facts  you  should  know  about 
the  actual  cost  of  Typewriters 


Years  ago,  we  who  make  the  Empire  Type- 
writer recognised  that  the  present  price  of  most 
high-grade  writing  machines  (;^22)  was  far  too 
high.  We  realised  that  you,  the  typewriter 
buyer,  should  be  allowed  to  share  the  advan- 
tages of  the  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
typewriter  manufacture  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  Empire  Typewriter  we  have  embodied 
all  the  best  features  of  the  best  writing  machines. 
It  is  very  strong  and  very  durable.  It  is  quick 
and  neat  and  serviceable.  Every  word,  every 
line  is  visible  as  you  write  it  on  the  Empire 
Typewriter.  In  fact,  with  an  Empire  you  can 
do  anything  and  everything  that  can  be  done 
on  the  highest-priced  writing  machine. 

The  Empire  Typewriter  costs  you  j^i3  2j.  6d, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  you  save  £()  by  purchasing  an 
Empire  in  preference  to  any  other  high-grade 
writing  machine. 

•'But,**  you  ask,  "why  do  other  typewriter 
manufacturers  charge  ^22  for  their  machines 
if  the  Empire,  which  is  just  as  good — and  in 
some  ways  better  than  any  of  them — can  be 
profitably  sold  for  ;^I3  2J.  6^.?"  In  a  little 
Dook  called  "  Typewriter  Costs  and  Typewriter 


Values  ^  an  independent  writer  explains  the 
reasons  why  the  price  of  other  typewriters  is  so 
much  higher  than  the  price  of  the  Empire.  The 
book  shows  you  that  the  actual  factory  cost  of 
most  standard  typewriters  does  not  exceed  £^ 
and  that  the  remaining  j£i8  go  for  expensive 
selling  organisations,  royalties  on  unused  patents 
purchased  to  stifle  competition,  and  in  di\idends 
on  huge  capitalization. 

This  book  is  not  merely  an  advertisement  of 
the  Empire  Typewriter.  It  is  a  clear,  straight- 
forward review  of  the  conditions  governing  the 
typnewriter  business  to-day.  It  contains  facts 
which  you,  as  a  typewriter  buyer,  should  know. 
It  will  be  sent  post  free  if  you  will  write  for  it. 

When  next  you  require  a  tyjiewriter  ask 
yourself  this  question,  "  Why  should  I  pay  ;f  22 
for  one  writing  machine  if  I  can  purchase 
another,  which  is  its  equal  in  every  respect, 
and  in  some  ways  its  sup)erior,  for  j£i3  2j. a/.?" 

His  Majesty^s  Government  now  uses  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  (725)  ;  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway,  Bovril  Limited, 
Harrod's  Stores,  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
and  many  other  equally  well-kno^^n  concerns 
Empire  Typewriters. 


The  Empire  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  77,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Return  of  "SHE. 
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BY  H.  RroER  HAGGARD. 

Witk  32  Fiill-p.(e  MulnXiau  by  MAURICE  OREIFFENiUGEN, 


uun 


Money  is  not  the  most  important  thing ; 
health  alone  is  priceless.  Only  those 
who  lose  it  appreciate  its  value.  To  this 
class,  a  means  of  recovering  their  lost 
heritage  is  invaluable.  Thousands  of 
readers  of  this  magazine  suffer  more  or  less 
from  the  symptoms  of  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  SICKNESS,  WIND, 
ACIDITY,  BILIOUSNESS,  FUL- 
NESS, LIVER  COMPLAINT, 
SPASMS,  PAINS  ROUND  THE 
HEART,  CONSTIPATION,  DIZZI- 
NESS. PAINS  IN  THE  LOINS, 
DEIULITY,  NERVOUS  DEPRES- 
SION,   BRAIN    FAG,  etc. 

Dr.  Scott's  Bilious  and  Liver  Pills  are 
a  reliable  time -tested  cure  for  these 
distressing  ailments.  They  do  not 
depend  upon  the  assistance  of  "faith"; 
they  possess  vital  curative  energy,  and 
their  healing  power  will  pervade  the 
whole  system,  correcting  all  mischief 
in  Stomach,  Liver,  Intestines,  and  Blood 
— toning,  bracing  and  invigorating  every 
organ  of  the  body.  Why  not  Cry  them 
to-day,  and  put  thei  merits  to  the  test? 

Siott,  nUt  are  told  by  all  Cicmisis,  1/li  and 
2/9    tfr  Box,   dom  up  in   Ctttn   Wrapper. 

NOTE   THAT. 


Dr  SCOTTS 
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Larxa  Cnnra  Sn.     Clotb  QUt,  lllMtrstad, 


Well  Prinwdon  Go«]  Pkpa-.  Each  VoIodk  Iiluttnled  br  ) 
WEll-ki»vn  AniBti.  and  ARnclively  Bound  id  Ckdi  Gill,  ) 
iriih  Special  Doicn.     ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITIONS.  ) 
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The  Crimson  Blind  6s. 

By   FRED  M.   WHITE. 

Sh4^**d  fttdeptndeni.—"^  One  of  the  most  ineeniously 
conceived  detective  stories.  Rach  chapter  holds  some 
new  and  separate  excitement.  The  pace  is  kept  with  such 
vigour  that  the  reader  arrives  breathless  at  the  last  stage." 


6s. 


of 

By  HEADON  HILL. 


Momtng  Leader. — "  Mr.  Hill  has  seldom  put  jp-eater 
finish  into  his  work,  and  tne  result  is  a  striking  and  vigorous 
book." 

Daily  MaU. — "  Wild  beyond  extravagance,  but  ingenious 


through  that  wildness.' 

Fauconberg. 
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By  Sir  WM.  MAQNAY,  Bart., 

Author  of 
"The  Red  Chancellor,"  **  A  Prince  of  Lovers,"  etc. 

Daily  TeUir^a^h.—**  S\x  Wm.  Magnay's  latest  novel 
is  good  and  well  written,  readable  from  opening  chapter 
to  hnish." 

Nottingham  Guardian. — "The  novel  is  one  of  more 
than  average  quality." 


Vigorous  Daunt:  Billionaire. 

By  AMBROSE  PRATT.  6*- 

Scotsman. — *'  The  novel  u  at  once  freUi,  witty,  it^^auaoa, 
and  full  of  entertainment.  In  his  pottrayal  of  (£aracter 
and  the  creation  of  incidents  and  ntuations,  Mr.  Pratt's 
audacity  simply  defies  critidsm  :  he  has  given  free  rein,  with 
literary  taste,  to  a  vivacious  imagination." 

The  Queen  of  Quelparte       6s. 

By  ARCHER  BUTLER  HULBERT. 

Against  a^  strange  background  of  Korean  customs  is 
thro*n  a  striking  picture,  a  novel  romance  of  Russian  dipk>- 
matic  intrigue,  mixed  with  native  superstition. 
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By  ETHEL  WATTS  MUMFORD, 
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Pall  Mall  (^osr/Zr.— "  BrighUy  written  and  brisk  in 
movement." 

Book  arid  News  Trades  Gazette.— **  The  book  teems 
with  exciting  situations,  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  is 
just  the  book  for  holiday  reading." 
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By  Mrs.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON.  3s.   6d. 

To-Day-'** Virs.  Williamson  has  a  remarkable  gift  of 
imagining  stirring  yet  plausible  adventures  of  modem  life, 
and  her  powers  therein  hive  seldom  been  better  displayed 
than  in  '  The  Girl  Who  Had  Nothing.'  '* 
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By  JOHN  K.  LEYS.        3Sa  6di 

The  Powers  of  Darkness. 
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By  H.   RIDER  HAQQARD. 

r 

THE    RETURN    OF     ''SHE.'* 


By  tiM  Author  of  "The  Master  Mummer,"  '*The 

Yellow    Crayon,*' 

*'A   Prhice  of  5liiiiers,*'  SiC 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY.      Gs. 

By  C  PMiLU'PS  OPPEMHaM, 

Trb  Morning  Leader. — "  There  b  not  a  dull  page  m 
Mr.  Oppenheiin's  x  tyf  novel.  There  is  not  even  a  dull 
sentence.  *  A  Maki  f  of  History  *  is  the  most  exciting  book 
pobUshed  for  a  Tcry  long  time.  ...  A  virile  and 
akfiorbing  book." 

The  Daily  Express. — "  I  always  enjoy  Mr.  Oppenbeim, 
but  I  never  enjoyed  him  more  than  m  *  AMaker  of  History.' '' 


By  the  Author  of  ''Sarah  Tuldon,"  "  The  Root," 
"JanOxber/*&c 

THE  NEW  MINISTER.  Ss. 

By  ORME  ABBUS, 

The  Aberdeen  Journal.— **  'The  New  Minister'  will 
tank  with  the  author's  best  work.  The  characters  are 
admirably  draMm,  and  are  always  intensely  human. 
Humour  and  pathos  are  skilfully  blended.  The  book  is 
a  most  fittdnattng  production." 

Tm  Daily  Express.  — "'The  New  Minister'  has 
pathos  and  it  has  observatioii.  It  is  really  human,  and 
tt  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  ^Adam  Bede''  school 
of  fiction." 


By  the  Author  of  '*  The  Qarden  of  Lies,"  Ac. 

TOMMY  CARTERET.  6s. 

Biy  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAB. 

The  Birmingham  Post. — "Rarely  do  we  ^et  a  novel 
of  such  high  quality  and  powerful  dramatic  interest  as 
this." 

The  Leeds  Murcury. — "The  story  is  more  than  ex- 
dtinjs,  and  it  is  so  intense  in  its  power  that  the  reader  is 
earned  out  of  himself  and  lives  with  the  persons  delineated. 
'  Tommy  Carteret '  is  a  novel  quite  out  (m  the  ordinary,  and 
the  best  Mr.  Forman  has  given  us." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph. — "A  book  that  has  all  the 
chann  of  the  unexpected,  and  other  charms  as  well." 


THE  YELLOW  WAVE. 

By  M.  P.  SMiEU 


6s. 


Daily  Mail.— >"  Mr.  Shiel  is  desperately  audacious,  and 
h  remarkably  facile  of  invention." 

s 

Daily  Express. — "  '  The  Yellow  Wave*  is  certainly  mwe 
iDtcrestang  than  nine  out  of  ten  modern  novels." 


By  the  Author  of  "Out  of  the  Hurly  Burly,"  &c. 

THE  QUAKERESS.  6s. 

By  MAX  ABELER, 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle. — "The  story  is  full  of 
deep,  startling  pathos,  and  gives  quite  startling  evidence  of 
Max  Adeler's  vers.«tihty." 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Pinal  War," 
"Rainbow  Island,"  &c. 

THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT,      es. 

By  touts  TRAOr, 

The  Scotsman.—"  Readers  of  '  Rainbow  Island'  will 
welcome  with  interest  Mr.  Tracy's  new  novel,  '  The  Pillar 
of  Light.'  The  narrative  is  powerful  and  thrillinft..  His 
descriptions  of  the  sea  in  calm  and  storm  are  fine  literary 
seascapes.  Vividly  realistic  are  his  accounts  of  the  hurri- 
cane which  drives  the  liner  on  the  reef,  and  of  the  rescue 
and  relief  of  the  sufferers.  Mr.  Tracy  uses  his  nautical  and 
technical  knowledge  with  rare  skill,  and  his  character 
drawing  is  as  paiastaking  as  it  is  robust." 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Crimson  Blind, "&c. 

THE  CARDINAL  MOTH.       6s. 

By  FREB  M,  WHiTE. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  author  is  endowed  with 
a  very  vivid  imagination.  Anything  more  startling,  more 
provokingly  mystifying,  and  sensationally  contri? ed  than 
the  story  he  tells  we  have  never  come  across.^  In  spite  of 
its  weiid  sensationalism,  the  narrative  is  decidedly  enter- 
taining and  readable."  r  ^ 

By  the  Author  of  ' '  Mr.  Bkrnev  of  I^ew  York,"  .Slc 

PHIL  CONWAY.  6s. 

By  4.  O.  BUBTER. 

The  Daily  Mail.— "The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Gunter 
never  fails.  His  invention  is  as  daring,  as  reckless,  and 
as  fascinating  as  when  he  wrote  '  Mr.  Barnes  of  Ne^  Vot  k.' " 

THE  FORTUNA  FILLY.         6s. 

By  HOWEL  SORATTOB, 

The  Morning  Leader.— "* The  Fortuna  Filly'  is  a 
rare  thing — a  sporting  novel  that  will  interest  non-spoiting 
readers.  _  It  is  cheerfully  written,  and  contains  much 
information  au  well  as  amusement." 


By  the  Author  of  "Scoundrels  $l  Co.," 
"Captain  Shannon/'  &c. 
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THE  JACKAL. 

By  OOULSOB  KERBAHAB, 

Athenaum. — "  Related  with  spirit   and    gusto.      The 
mystery  provided  for  us  is  ingenious  and  unusual." 
World, — "  A  feat  in  novel  writing.    Leaves  most  novels 


of  the  kind  miles  behind.' 


WARD,    LOCK   &   CO.,   LTD.,   SALISBURY    SQUARE,    LONDON,   E.C. 
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THE 


KEELEY  TREATMENT 


For   the  Cure  of  Alcohol  and   Drug 

Inebriety. 


The  Keeley  treatment  has  been  employed  in 
this  country  for  many  years  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  of  broad-minded  men  of  affairs 
who  have  satisfied  themselves  by  personal 
investigation  not  only  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Cure, 
but  of  Its  permanency  in  nearly  every  case.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, the  Chairman  being  the  Rev.  James 
Fleming,  B.D.,  Canon  of  York,  Chaplain  in 
Ordmary  to  his  Majesty  the  King ;  Mr.  W. 
Hind-Smith,  National  Council  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  Exeter  Hall,  London ; 
Lord  Braye  ;  and  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  ; 
who  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  operations 
of  the  Keeley  Institute.  Here  are  some  facts 
from  prominent  men  regarding  the  Keeley  Cure 
for  th£  Drink  and  Drug  Habit. 

"It  really  cures.  It  does  what  it  professes  to 
do."  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  who 
for  some  years  has  had  the  Keeley  method  under 
close  observation  in  this  country.  He  adds  : 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  use  high-flown  language,  but 
really  and  truly  I  look  upon  the  Keeley  Cure  as 
a  modern  miracle."  And  then  he  tells  how  case 
after  case  that  had  been  considered  hopeless 
has  yielded  speedily  to  the  Keeley  Cure,  the 
patients  returning  to  their  work  full  of  vigour, 
and  happy  in  the  restoration  of  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living. 

He  has  sent  bad  cases-  which  his  Society 
were  unable  to  deal  with.  These  cases  num- 
bered in  all  forty,  and  Mr!  Eardley-Wilmot  says 
that  out  of  these  only  four  have  lapsed,  while 
the  remaining  thirt>'-si>^  •  recovered,  and  have 
been  total  abstainers  ever  since. 

Furthermore,  Mr.*  W.  Hind-Smith,  of 'the 
National  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  declares  that  in  his  opinion,  after 
twelve  years  of  constant  service  on  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  of  the  Keeley  Cure,  it  is  the 
only  effective  cure  for  chronic  alcoholism  and 
drug  add.ction  of  which  he  is  aware. 

Why  does  the  inebriate  continue  to  drink? 
He  drinks  because  he  is  a  slave  of  alcphol.*  He 
is  no  more  responsible  for  drinking  than  a  man 
is  for  having  a  chill  or  fever  when  he  is  poisoned 
by  malaria.  The  inebriate  will  stop  drinking 
for  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  perhaps. 
You  may  say  then,  why  not  stop  continuously  .'* 
But  this  is  a  l^iwof  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 
A  man  may  have  an  attack  of  ague,  and  may 
then  go  two  days  or  a  week,  or  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  evei|  a  year  without  a  paroxysm.  You 
may  say,  if  a  man  can  throw  off  the  disease  for 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  why  can't  he  do 
so  continuously  ?   The  reason  he  can't  is  because 


the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  cause  these 
paroxysms  periodically.  If  the  malarial  disease 
is  cured,  the  paroxysms  will  cease  for  ever, 
and  the  same  law  is  found  to  hold  good  with 
alcoholism. 

The  man  so  diseased  will  continue  to  drink 
rhythm icallv.     His  persistence  in  drinkin?  is  a 
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This  is  the  only  Kettey  Insutute  in  the  BritiBb  Isles. 
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THE 


KEELEY  TREATMENT 


For   the  Cure  of  Alcohol  and   Drug 

Inebriety. 


The  Keeley  treatment  has  been  employed  in 
this  country  for  many  years  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  of  broad-minded  men  of  affairs 
who  have  satisfied  themselves  by  personal 
investip^ation  not  only  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Cure, 
but  of  Its  permanency  in  nearly  every  case.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, the  Chairman  being  the  Rev.  James 
Fleming,  B.D.,  Canon  of  York,  Chaplain  in 
Ordmary  to  his  Majesty  the  King ;  Mr.  W. 
Hind-Smith,  National  Council  of  Young  Men^s 
Christian  Associations,  Exeter  Hall,  London ; 
Lord  Braye  ;  and  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  ; 
who  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  operations 
of  the  Keeley  Institute.  Here  are  some  facts 
from  prominent  men  regarding  the  Keeley  Cure 
for  th£  Drink  and  Drug  Habit. 

"It  really  cures.  It  does  what  it  professes  to 
do."  Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  who 
for  some  years  has  had  the  Keeley  method  under 
close  observation  in  this  country.  He  adds  : 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  use  high-flown  language,  but 
really  and  truly  I  look  upon  the  Keeley  Cure  as 
a  modern  miracle."  And  then  he  tells  how  case 
after  case  that  had  been  considered  hopeless 
has  yielded  speedily  to  the  Keeley  Cure,  the 
patients  returning  to  their  work  full  of  vigour, 
and  happy  in  the  restoration  of  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living. 

He  has  sent  bad  cases- which  his  Society 
were  unable  to  deal  with.  These  cases  num- 
bered in  all  forty,  and  Mr!  Eardley-Wilmot  says 
that  out  of  these  only  four  have  lapsed,  while 
the  remaining  thirty-si?^  recovered,  and  have 
been  total  abstainers  ever  since. 

Furthermore,  Mr.'  W."  Hind-Smith,  of  '  the 
National  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  declares  that  in  his  opinion,  after 
twelve  years  of  constant  service  on  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  of  the  Keeley  Cure,  it  is  the 
only  effective  cure  for  chronic  alcoholism  and 
drug  add.ction  of  which  he  is  aware. 

Why  does  the  inebriate  continue  to  drink? 
He  drinks  because  he  is  a  slave  of  alcphol.*  He 
is  no  more  responsible  for  drinking  than  a  man 
is  for  having  a  chill  or  fever  when  he  is  poisoned 
by  malaria.  The  inebriate  will  stop  drinking 
for  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  perhaps. 
You  may  say  then,  why  not  stop  continuously  } 
But  this  is  a  Ipvof  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 
A  man  may  have  an  attack  of  ague,  and  may 
then  go  two  days  or  a  week,  or  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  evei^  a  year  without  a  paroxysm.  You 
may  say,  if  a  man  can  throw  off  the  disease  for 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  why  can't  he  do 
so  continuously  ?  The  reason  he  can't  is  because 


1 


the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  cause  these 
parox}'sms  periodically.  If  the  malarial  disease 
is  cured,  the  paroxysms  will  cease  for  ever, 
and  the  same  law  is  found  to  hold  good  with 
alcoholism. 

The  man  so  diseased  will  continue  to  drink 
rhythmically.  His  persistence  in  drinking  is  a 
part  of,  and  a  main  part  of,  his  disease. 

It  is  true  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  alcohol, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  in  this  disease,  when  once 
it  is  established,  alcohol  is  a  necessity.  The 
inebriate  is  diseased  because  he  drank  whisky 
with  his  friends,  or  socially,  or  took  it  as  a 
medicine,  or  for  any  reason  whatever  that 
caused  him  to  begin  drinking ;  but  he  continues 
to  drink  because  his  disease  demands  alcohol 

Here  is  the  secret  of  the  cure  of  inebriety. 
The  Keeley  remedy  breaks  up  this  rhythm.  It 
puts  the  inebriate  into  an  entirely  new  sphere, 
externally  and  internally.  It  is  very  like  and 
just  as  effectual  as  giving  a  man  who  has  the 
ague  a  quantity  of  quinine  and  a  change  of 
climate.  It  breaks  up  the  regular  swing  of  the 
pendulum  which  ticks  against  sobriety  at  one 
extreme  and  into  debauchery  at  the  other. 

The  man  or  woman  upon  whom  has  fallen  the 
disease  of  intemperance  go  to  the  Keeley 
Institute  of  their  own  free  will.  Even  when 
they  consent  to  come,  they  are  left  free  agents 
to  go  in  and  out  at  will,  so  long  as  they  are  there 
at  stated  hours  of  the  day  when  the  treatment 
is  administered. 

The  treatment  takes  four  weeks,  and  is  carried 
out  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  at  the  Kedey 
Institute,  8  and  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.  It  consists  of  hypodermic 
injections  four  times  a  day,  and  Dr.  Keeley's 
remedies,  which  are  taken  every  two  hours 
during  the  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  the  patient 
is  provided  with  a  liberal  amount  of  the  best 
whisky,  if  he  desires  it^  or,  if  the  addiction  be 
in  the  category  of  drugs,  the  accustomed  dose 
is  allowedj  but  after  two  or  three  days  the  old 
craving  for  alcohol  disappears  for  good  and  all ; 
for  drugs  it  takes  longer. 

About  one-third  of  the  patients  are  ladies,  all 
of  whom  have  .apartments  outside  the  Institute, 
of  their  own  selection. 

A  discerning  British  public  appreciates- hard 
facts.  The  published  Annual  Reports  of  Canon* 
Fleming's  Committee  can  be'faad*fbr  the  askii^. 
These  reports  are  highly  interesting,  containing, 
as  they  do,  alithentic  information  as  to  the 
cures  effected,  whether  the  trouble  had  been 
alcoholism,  morphinism,  or  nervous  prostration. 


Some  of  the  patients  have  been  victims  to 
the  drink  or  drug  habit  for  very  many  years. 
Cures  are  the  rule^  and,  what  is  more,  they  are 
permanent.  A.  -iong  the  patients  are  physicians, 
lawyers,  clerg^ipen,  journalists,  and  men  gener- 
ally who  do  3ifi  brain  work  of  the  world. 

{ Any  inquiries';  should  .be  addi;i^ssed  to  The 
siecretary,  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens,  in  OW 
Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W. 

Tkis  la  the  only  Keeley  Institute  iw  the  BritiBh  isles.    1. .  . 
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the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  cause  these 
paroxysms  periodically.  If  the  malarial  disease 
is  cured,  the  paroxysms  will  cease  for  ever, 
and  the  same  law  is  found  to  hold  good  with 
alcoholism. 

The  man  so  diseased  will  continue  to  drink 
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WITHOUT  BRIGHTNESS  THE  RICH  ARE  POOR 
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WONT  WASH  CLOTHES 


LEVER  BROS.  Ltd..  Port  Sunlight,  ENGLAND 
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nif:  ricTviiE  Bv  Arthur  J.   Elslrt. 


MBVABD  COLLEGE   LIBBARY 
fnOM  THE  ESTATE  OF 
CHARLES  S.  DlXWai 


The  Art  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A. 


Bv  Adkian   Margaitx. 


ABOUT  forty  jears  ago,  Hever  Caatle, 
in  Kent,  the  home  of  the  Boleyns 
and  the  scene  of  the  courtship  of 
Ann  snd  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  Hummer 
dwelling-place  of  a  small  company  of  artiste 
with  their  families  — Calderon,  Yeanies,  and 
Wynfield.  Dnring  their  co-operative  tenancy 
of  this  historic  mansion  many  artistic  friends 
were  entcrhnned  there  —  H.  S.  Marks, 
GeorgeLeslic,  Frank  Bnrnand,and(}.  A,  Storey 
of  thenumber,  the  last-named  beingCalderon's 
brother-in-law.  One  day,  during  her  brother's 
visit,  Mrs.  Calderon  asked  him  whether  he 
had  seen  the  children  at  breakfast,  declaring 
that  they  made  "quite  a  picture." 

"So  I  went  to  see  the  children  at  break- 
fast," says  Mr.  Storey,  in  relating  the 
incident  these  many  years  after  (in  his 
"  Sketches  from  Memory"),  "  and  there  were 
four  little  tote  all  of  a  row,  seated  at  a  high 
table  under  a  large  oriel  window,  the  light 


streaming  in  tichind  them  and  shining 
through  their  fair  hair,  while  the  i-efleetion 
from  the  white  tablecloth  lighted  up  their 
merry  little  faces. 

"  Yes,  they  did  make  quite  a  picture ;  and 
I  painted  it  jnst  as  I  saw  it. 

"  As  we  were  going  into  dinner  one 
evening,  Ycamcs  and  I,  who  were  walking 
side  by  side,  made  a  halt  at  the  door,  and 
each  drew  hick,  saying  :  '  After  yon,'  which 
was  repeated  several  times ;  and  we  only 
settled  the  question  by  going  in  arm-in- 
arm.  '  That  wouldn't  be  a  bad  subject  for 
a  picture,'  thought  I.  I  thought  it  over  all  that 
evening,  and  then  decided  to  carry  it  out." 

These  two  incidcnte,  seemingly  trivial  at 
the  time,  proved  to  be  turning-points  in  the 
career  of  Geoi^e  Adolplins  Storey.  "  Children 
at  Breakfast "  and  "  After  Yon  "  were  painted 
on  Mr.  Storey's  return  to  his  studio  at 
St.  John's  Wood,  and  bung  on  the  line  at 
J  2  T 
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~'  cli;iiij;e  of  vocation, and  had 

coriRiiltcil  Mr.  Dion  llmid- 
c-aiilt  as  to  tlie  prospi.*ts  of 
Kiicc-ess  uit  t)ic  stj^e.  Mr. 
Kuncicault  luid  t«ld  him 
that  tlie  success  of  iin  actor 
largely  di>pcnde(l  upon  his 
^eiiiii);;.  Ht  some  time  or 
aiiollier,  the  opportunitr  of 
playtn)^  just  the  part  nhich 
was  suited  to  hiiii.  This 
remark  set  Sir,  Storej 
thinking  whether  it  did  not 
give  the  clue  to  hifl  onn 
want  of  success  as  a  iiaiuter. 
Perhaps  he  might  jet  dis- 
cover jnst  which  part  suited 
liim.  At  Hever  (.'astle  this 
discover}'  was  made,  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  even- 
thing  was  comparativelv 
"  plain  Bailing  "  for  him, 
nutil  in  187^,  when  he  vas 
forty-two,  the  ushibition  of 
his  picture,  "Scandal,"  was 
foUowed  hy  election  as  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Perhaps  the  cironm- 
stances  under  which  Mr. 
Storey  Ifecamu  an  artist  had 
something  to  do  with  the 
uncertainty  of  his  aiiu  in 
hiecarlier  life.  The  sonof 
prenta  with  no  artistic 
hent,  there  were  several 
cross-currents  in  his  educa- 
tion, lie  was  fiist  sent  U> 
Morden  Hall,  a  private 
boarding-school  in  Surrey. 
Here  he  non  no  distinction 
in  the  usual  studies,  bnt  at 
the  annual  prize  distriba- 
"  oRisBT.oA."   BY  r..  .*.  HTORKT,  A.n.A.  tioH  WBS  pFesentcd  with  a 

silver  palette  by  the 
tlie  Rnyal  Academy  the  following  year.  drawing-master  as  a  kind  of  consolation  prize 
Their  decisive  success  led  Mr.  Stoi-ey  to  in  recognition  of  the  boy's  courage,  and  pro- 
devote  himself  to  that  graceful  domestic  bablvskill,  in  undertaking  to  make  a  painting 
comedy—"  pretty,  playful  vaudeville,"  as  in  oils,  Kevcrtheless,  it  was  yoiuig  Storey's 
Tom  Taylor  once  described  it— to  which  he  talent  for  mathematics  whicli  at  this  time 
has  been  more  or  less  faitlifnl  ever  since.  most  impressed  his  friends ;  and  accordingly 

Until  this  year  of  18(17,  Mr.  Storey  had  his  nest  school  was  that  of  M.  Morand,  in 
been  somewlmt  fitful  in  his  artistic  loves,  Palis,  M.  Morand  being  a  inathemntical 
dallying  in  turn  with  classical,  historical,  teacher  of  some  repute.  In  Paris  he  re- 
and  religious  subjects,  and  consequently  made  mained  for  a  year  or  two,  doring  which  time 
very  little  progress  in  his  profession  ;  in  fact,  he  saw  something  of  the  Revolution  of  1848; 
a  year  or  two  before  this  momentous  visit  to  but  his  mathematical  studies  in  the  result 
Hever  Castle  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  had  no  definite  bearing  upon  his  future  career, 
himself    that  he  seriously  contemplated   a      A  love  for  mathematics,  it  may  be  added, 
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howerer,    baa    remained    with    Mr.   Storey  The  youth  retnnied  to  England  to  enter, 

thmaghont  his  life,  and  at  this  moment  he  is  in  compliance  with  parental  desire,  the  oiBce 

engaged  in  preparing  for  the  presH  a  treatise  of  a  London  architect  ;  but  in  a  few  weeka 

on  perspective,  based   upon  his   experience  he  haddecided  tiiat  this  was  a  profession  for 

as  lecturer   upon   perspective  at  the  Royal  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  talent.     In 

Academy.whicn  is  illnstrated  by  mathematical  Paris  he  had  spent  many  delightful  hours 

demonBUatione.  copying  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre  under 
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tie  gnidance   of  M.  Jean   Louis   Dulong. 

His   thuu^hU   retiirnixl    lovinf^ly  to   those 

enjoyable   tjiHkn,    tind    he   l)ecaLne  w  pupil 

at  Leigh's    well-known    school   of    nrt    in 

Xenrmiin    Rtreot,   Oxfonl    Street,   with  the 

detvrujination  of  (|iiitlifyin>;  for  a  studentship 

at  the  Ro^al  Acauemj.    Amou^  his  fellow- 

titudentfl  at  Lei};h's  were  P.  H.  C\ilderoii  and 

HcniT  Htncy  Murks,  whose  faiuc  wos  after- 
wards uasociated  with  hia  own  ha  members  of 

the  St.  .[ohu's  Wood  "  rlique."     At  the  age 

of  twenty,  Mr.  Storey  pawed  the  examination 

for  the  Academy  schoola,  but  in  the  meantime 

he  bad  scoured  udmiRBioii  to  the  Anidemy,  hitt 

first  picture,  "  A  Family  (Jroup,"  l»eing  am- 

tribnted  in  18fl2,  followed  the  next  year  by  a 
"Madonnnand  Child"  and  a  "  Holy  Family." 
Mr.  Storey  remcmltcrB  an  amusing  incident 
in  conueutioit  with  his  first  Academy  picture, 
"TheAa»demy,"he  states,  "was  then  located 
in  Trafal^r  ^]uare,  and  my  '  first '  picture 
vas  hung'  at  the  top  of  the  north  room.  It 
80  hapjiciicd  that  I  looked  in  on  the  very  day 

when  tlie  whole  family  who  sat  for  it  went         ■•tur.  ms  is  m  ick  '    i.v  <- 
to  Bee  it.     As  theru  were  eight  of  them,  arid  \  ^,„^  ,;„^^\^  ^,  AHi^ bJTZ'ifl^''*'^' 

several  friends  besides,  all  looking  up  at  the 

same  time,  other  visitors,  as  they  came  in,       collected.     One    individual   referred    to    his 
looked  up  too,  until  quito  a  little  crawd  was       catalogue,  then  bo  the  picture,  and  exclaimed 
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very  audibly:  'Wbatan  ufily  group ! '  This 
was  uiifoi-tunute,  us  sumc  of  tlic  friunds  liad 
JLiBt  been  eayiug  what  good  likenesses  tliey 
were.  I  did  noi.  wait  to  be  cotigratuluted  on 
my  sacceas," 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  Mr. 
Storey  painted  over  a  hundred  other  portraits, 
afl  vrell  us  &  number  of  subject  pictures, 
mostly  of  a  soniewlmt  iiielaiicholy  if  tweticiii 
ebaructtr,  such  as  "  The  Bride's  liurial "  and 


Titian,  [minting  grandees  and  their  families, 
iiud  making  nketches  of  Kpanish  figures  and 
interiors  which,  in  later  yeani,  were  to  be 
reproduced  in  some  very  sueceBsful  pictures. 

The    influence    of    Velasquez   and   other 
mastere  of  the  past  has  told  on  this  artist's 
work,  perhaps  to  his   own  detriment,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  since  it  caused  him  to  put  Llie 
art  of  a  picture  l>efore  all  other  considcru- 
tions.      Mr.  Storey  found,  us  he  says,  that 
the   comp;iiiious  of  liis 
studeut     days    were 
making     headway   as 
artists,     and    that  the 
chief    inBtrnmenIs    iu 
their    professional    ad- 
vancement    were    bis- 
toricul  orgcmi-hist«>rical 
piotm-es.     To  describe 
tiis  feelings  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Storey,    who  is  a 
great    book-lover,   aud 
somewhat    given    to 
writing    verae*'.  Bays  iu 
one  of  his  early  poems ; 

My   young    com  Ii«iiinn8    run 


"The  Widowed  Itridc,"  "The  Annunciation" 
and  "  The  Closed  Hoiiiie  " — this  last  relating 
til  the  Plague  in  Iiondon  during  the  year 
imi.'i.  In  18l!5.  having  aw  uncle  occupy- 
ing an  influential  sociul  position  in  Madrid, 
he  determined  upon  a  sojonrn  in  Spain,  with 
tlic  hope  that  in  u  study  of  Spanish  art  he 
might  find  the  inspiration  which  leadeth  to 
success.  About  eight  mouths  were  spent  in 
the  S^unish  Ciipltat,  copying  Velasquez  and 


Aud  so  Mr.  Storey  did 

"follow  in  their  tnu-'k" 

by    painting     "The 

Meeting  of  William 

Seymour  and  Arabella 

Stuart  at  the  Court  of 

James  I."  and  "  Henry 

the  Eighth  at  a  Conutiy 

Merry uKikiug,"  as  well 

aa  OTie   or    two    other 

similar  themes.      Both 

the  works  I  have  nanieit 

were  exhibited   at  the 

Academy  after  the  artist 

had   bestowed  upon 

them    an     inlinity   of 

jiiKv,  A.R.A.  paiu8,roadinguphLStori- 

cal  works,  studying 

costumes,  making  innumerable  studies;  but 

neither  brought  the  artist  public  rect^nitiori, 

for  they  were  not  to  his  tiiste.      He  did 

not  hclie^'e  in  the  ijfiire  htslorique.     Those 

and  other    early    pictures,    us    he   frankly 

confesses,  were  not  sold  till  years  afterwards, 

and  then  at  reduced  prices.     Then  came,  in 

18CC,  the  visit  to  Hever  Castle,  which  I  have 

already  related,  with  ite  important  sequel  for 

Mr.  Storey's  fortunes. 
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niciit  to  Ill's  luotrlier,  Wlieii  the  hour  of 
triumph  (lid  cooie,  she  had  been  {]<;ii<l 
several  weeks. 

"ScaDdal"  underwent  Bome  curious  vicissi- 
tudes before  it  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the 
Aatdemj,  The  picture  was,  as  Mr.  Storey 
considered,  iipproHching  coni|)IetioD,  wheu 
Mr.  W.  V.  Frith,  R.A.,  happened  to  will  and 
sec  it.  J'ritli  spoke  in  the  liighest  terms  of 
the  Hubjeet  and  composition,  hut  warned  his 
friend  that  lie  would  ue^'or  be  able  to  finieh 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  Unislied  in  time  for  the 
BcndinfT-in  day.  "Keep  it  till  next  year 
— it  is  far  too  pood  to  sjwii  by  hurry." 
was  Fritb'B  parting   injunction.     The  R!A. 


was  oil  the  Uan^inj;  t'onitnittee  for  tlie 
year,  and  Mr.  Snirey  very  wisely  decided 
to  follow  )iis  advice.  'Flie  picture  was 
finished,  bought  by  the  A^news.  and  in 
the  autumn  exhibited  at  tlieir  gallery  in 
Liverpool.  But  it  did  not  make  a  favour- 
able impression  there,  and  William  Agnew 
bet  his  brother  Tom  a  new  bat  that  it 
would  not  be  accepted  at  the  Academy, 

On  receiving  the  picture  btok  some  time 
lieforc"sending-in"d)ty  at  Burlington  Hou^e, 
Mr.  Storey  himself  wiw  very  disple^ised  with 
it.  He  could  hardly  iKilieve  it  was  the 
canvas  he  had  sent  from  his  studio— it  now 
seemed  so  dark  and  unsatisf actor)'.     At  once 
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Urpraduad  by  ptrmiHio 

father.  It  indicates  u  modesty  cqii»t  to  liis 
ooiirage  tliat  the  iKiintor  should  add,  in 
ti-Iiing  the  stoi.V :  "But  if  I  had  sent 
'Scandar  in  as  it  was  when  he  saw  it  iu 
Liverpool,  ttie  chances  are  that  Sir  William 
Apfiiew  would  have  won  his  bet." 

In  tbe  followiug  year  (1873)  Mr.  Storey 

tnade  another  popular  success  with  "  i^Iistrt^s 

I>orothy."     For  some  time  the  picture  was 

On  everybody's  lips,  and  it  gave  the  name  to 

Ck    new  fashion  in  ladies'  hat«.     Mr.  Storey's 

^fecCOUDt  of  how  the  picture  came  to  be  puinUid 


IK  very  interesting.  He  had  a  very  beautiful 
model,  tlie  duu^htci'  of  a  naval  lieutenant 
whose  death  kft  her  unprovided  for.  After 
Rhe  Lad  sat  for  him  in  ''  Kcindal,"  and  other 
pictures.  Miss  S.  came  to  him  one  day  and, 
before  posing  for  the  work  in  liand,  announced 
that  slje  was  engaged  to  be  marri<.-d.  She 
looked  so  chai-ming  as  she  sat  there,  the  facu 
radiant  with  her  neiv  happiness,  that  Mr. 
Storey  seized  his  hnishi'S,  placed  a  new 
canvas  on  the  easel,  and  eM-laimin^' ;  "Stay 
as  you  are  ! "  ht^an  the  uicture  which  waa 
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n  tht  ev^fclum  t^f  A 


to  become  famous  as  "  Mistress  Dorothy." 
"  Whether  it  was  a  good  or  a  lad  picture," 
says  Mr.  Storey,  "at  all  eveitte  it  was  an 
inspiration," 

The  "  iuspiration "  caused  quite  a  little 
seusatiou  at  the  Academy.  Millais  declared 
if  he  hadn't  a  wife  already,  he  would  have 
maiTied  '■  that  girl."  Fred  Walker  was 
quite  angry  with  Storey  because  he  refused 
to  introduce  him  to  "  Mies  S.,"  on  the  ground 
tli;it  she  was  another's  already.  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  then  President  of  thu  R.A.,  spoke  so 
enthusiast! Hilly  of  the  picture  at  a  big  dinner- 
party at   BarOQ    Rothschild's  in  Piccadilly 


that  the  next  day  the  Baron  sent  his  son  to 
see  it,  and  in  the  courae  of  a  few  houre  M 
become  its  purcltaser  at  a  good  round  6paf. 
About  seven  years  later,  a  romantic  li"|f 
sequel  was  revealed  to  Mr.  Storey.  Mis  ■'• 
had  been  long  married,  and  was  appawntif 
very  happy  in  her  liome,  where  the  tfU* 
had  once  or  twice  taken  tea.  One  moniii^ 
he  had  a  letter  from  a  lady  asking  if  it  ^ 
possible  to  procure  a  photograph  or  engiavioe 
of  his  pictnre, "  Mistress  Dorothy."  She » 
very  anxious  to  possess  one,  because  the  happj 
marri^e  she  had  made  was  indirectly  dnew 
the  picture.     Mr.  Storey  sent  b  phowgrsph. 
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and,  on  inquirv,  usiievtaiiicd  how  it  was  that 
he  had  tiecome  responsible  for  a  happy 
marriage.  A  Mr.  C.  went  to  the  Academy 
and  fell  violently  iu  love  with  "Mistrese 
Dorothy."  A  friend  said  she  knew  a 
youiig  lady  just  like  her,  and  introduced 
him ;  the  reality  was  as  pleaBind  as  the 
picture,  and  they  were  betrothed  and 
married.  Their  little  jrirl  had  lieen  named 
"  Dorothy  "  in  honour  of  the  picture. 

It  mis  "Mistress  Dorothy"  which  pave 
Mr.  Storey  his  reputation  for  feminine 
portraiture!  a  reputation  which  he  has  since 
BuMained    with    "  Jt^flection,"   "  Philomel," 


"  The  I-ove-Ijetter,"  and  other  works  repro- 
duced in  these  pufres,  as  well  as  in  many 
avowed  portraits.  The  model  for  some  of 
these  later  pictures  was  the  artist's  wife,  a 
fact  which  one  has  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
when  Mrs.  Storey  presides  at  her  tea-table  in 
the  garden,  albeit  in  some  cases  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  she  (I'lve  the  sit  lings. 
"Waiting  for  Her  Partner,"  which  is  also 
given  here  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Storey's  art 
JD  painting  children,  is  really  a  portrait  of 
his  daughter  filadys — now  a  "grown-np" 
herself— at  the  age  of  five.  It  was  the 
visit  of  Gladys  as  a  little  child  to  her  grand- 


u 
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mother's  g^ve  at  St.  Laurence  Churchyard, 
RaDasgate,  which  suggested  to  Mr.  Storey 
one  of  the  prettiest  verses  in  his  little 
volume, "  Homely  Ballads  and  Old-Fasliioned 
Poems."  Gladys  could  not  understand  the 
nature  of  death,  and  asked  her  father  some 
curious  questions : — 

"Crii  she  henr  mo  if  T  cnll  her? 

Is  she  lying  in  the  mould? 
Is  she  here?  and  is  she  sleeping? 

Can  God  see  her?    Is  she  cold?" 
The  child  thns  questioned  of  the  dead, 
And  then  she  pulled  aside  the  flowers, 

Tried  to  get  the  earth  away ; 
Her  golden  tresses  fell  in  showers 

'Mid  the  leaves  and  blossoms  gay. 
"Grandmamma,"  she  softly  said, 
Then  she  listened — bending  low. 
Was  she  heard?     I  do  not  know. 

There  came  no  answer  to  her  call ; 
A  gentle  breath  just  moved  the  leaves — 

And  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Storey  has  not  much  to  tell  me  con- 
cerning the  other  pictures,  mostly  painted 
\nthin  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  with  which 
this  article  is  illustrated.  They  nearly  all 
explain  themselves  clearly  enough.  "The 
Town  Gossip,"  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  was 
painted  during  1895  in  Mr.  Storey's  own 
garden,  at  the  back  of  his  house  in  Broad- 
hurst  Gardens,  South  Hampstead,  although 
he  has  contrived  to  give  the  scene,  which  is 
dominated  by  the  London  young  lady  with  her 
talk  of  fashion  and  society,  a  sufficiently  rustic 
aspect.  The  backgrounds  of  a  number  of  his 
pictures  of  country  life  have  been  painted 
on  Hampstead  Heath  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  sometimes  from  sketches,  however, 
which  were  made  when  even  Hampstead  was 
much  more  rural  in  character  than  it  is  to-day. 

"The  Young  Prodigal,"  a  Dutch-like 
rendering  of  a  theme  which  has  appealed  to 
many  painters,  was  exhibited  in  1887,  and 
"  The  Hungry  Messenger,"  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  at  Sunderland, 
in  1890;  "The  Connoisseur"  belongs  to  a 
period  a  little  earlier.  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  "  The  Hungry  Messenger  "  to  the 
Sunderland  Corporation,  Mr.  Storey  tells  me 
that  the  negotiations  were  at  one  time  im- 
perilled by  the  objection  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  Sunderland  administrators  that  the 
picture  was  subversive  of  morality  I  Whilst 
the  cavalier  is  absorbed  in  the  message,  the 
messenger,  it  will  be  seen,  is  abstracting  a 


morsel  from  the  well-filled  table — hence  the 
moralist's  objection,  which,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know,  was  overruled  without  any  apparent 
injury  to  the  virtue  of  Sunderland. 

"  The  Lost  Labour  of  the  Danaides  "  and 
"Pluto's  Messenger"  are  comparatively  re- 
cent examples  of  Mr.  Storey's  occasional 
excursions  into  classic  regions.  The 
Danaides,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  the 
daughters  of  King  Danaus,  of  Argos,  who, 
for  murdering  their  husbands  in  obedience 
to  their  father,  were  employed  in  the  nether 
world  in  continually  filling  with  water  a 
vessel  which  was  full  of  holes.  In  Mr. 
Storey's  picture  their  fniitless  task  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  lost  labour  of  Human 
Life,  Time  for  ever  running  out.  In  "  Pluto's 
Messenger,"  Mr.  Storey  gave  us  an  imagina- 
tive variation  of  the  story  of  Proserpine.  The 
messenger  holds  up  the  autumn-leaf  to  remind 
her  that  the  time  of  her  sojourn  on  earth  has 
expired,  and  that  she  must  again  descend  to 
the  lower  world — all  being  typical  of  summer 
and  winter,  or  the  life  and  death  of  Nature. 
When  I  last  saw  Mr.  Storey  in  his  studio,  he 
was  at  work  on  another  picture,  in  illustration 
of  the  old  mythology.  The  subject  he  had 
chosen  was  Jupiter's  pursuit,  disguised  as  a 
swan,  of  Leda,  the  daughter  of  Thestius, 
whilst  she  was  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-one,  Mr.  Storey's 
industry  and  vigour  would  seem  to  have  all 
the  freshness  of  youth.  To  this  year's 
Academy  he  contributed  three  important 
pictures,  one  of  which,  "Griselda,"  repro- 
duced here,  gives  us  yet  another  example  of 
that  "  bookishness,"  which  is  one  of  this 
artist's  most  prominent  traits.  The  incident 
Mr.  Storey  depicts  is  derived  from  the  last 
story,  "Patient  Griselda,"  in  Bocca<;cio'8 
"  Decameron."  Griselda,  a  humble  country 
maiden,  has  gone  to  the  well  to  fetch  water, 
and  is  watching  the  arrival  of  a  grand  noble- 
man— the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo — little  suspect- 
ing that  he  has  come  to  ask  her  to  be  his  bride. 
It  is  not  a  picture  which  appeals  vividly  to 
the  popular  interest,  like  "  Scandal"  or  "The 
Town  Gossip,"  but  in  its  way  it  is  quite 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Storey's  art,  which,  apart 
from  technical  qualities  of  form  and  colour- 
ing, can  show  true  sympathy  and  feeling,  as 
well  as  quiet  humour  and  delicate  fancy. 
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Bv  0.  CROW." 


BRIGADE— the   ad- 
vance  guard  of  the 
H.    Valley    Field 
Force— was    camped 
near  the  entrance  of 
t.hc    puss.      Captain 
Fisher,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  the  Q  Lancers, 
had  been  detached  at 
daybreak  to  feel  his  way  up  the  pass  till  he 
came  on  sometbing  Btronii;  enough  to  send 
him  back— and  Fisher,  being  fairly  wise  in 
such   picnics,  bad  chosen  a  good  point  on 
which  to  perch  a  signalling  squad  to  keep  up 
comomnicution  with  camp. 
It  was  now  afternoon. 
"  Answered,"  called  No.  2  of  the  signalling 
squad,  his  eye  still  on  the  glass. 

"  That's  the  lot,  then.  May  as  well  roll 
up  and  git," said  Corporal  Stubbins.  "  Don't 
want  US  up  here  any  more,  an'  it'll  bake 
us  half  an  hour  shinning  down.  Hold  on, 
though !  don't  take  her  down.  Whip  the 
helio  round  and  let  'em  know  at  camp  scouts 
took  it  all  right." 

Private  Bell  turned  the  lielio  and  aifrhted 
for  camp.  "  Dash  it !  sun's  clouded,"  re- 
ported Private  Bell.  "  Can't  make  it, 
corporal.    Try  the  large  liaga  ? " 

"  Flags  be  dashed !  She'll  be  out  again  in 
a  minute.  Yon  stop  and  make  it.  Holden 
and  I'll  stjirt  on  down  with  the  flags  and 
gear.  Tnist  you  to  do  that  much."  The 
sneer  told  on  Bell.  The  corporal  and  Holden, 
with  flags,  water-bottles,  and  other  light 
camp  gear,  began  their  climb  down  the  rocky, 

Erecipitous  hillside  to  the  valley  below, 
taving  Bell  alone  with  the  heliograph  to 
make  the  final  message  to  camp  from  Fisher's 
scouts — when  the  sun  should  come  out.  It 
was  questionable  rather  if  the  senior  of  the 
squad  should  have  left  a  junior  behind  him 
to  do  this  — especially  such  a  tyro  as  Bell. 
He  was  new,  only  regimentally  trained,  and 
therefore  a  fair  mark  for  the  sneere  of  the 
corporal,  trained  at  the  "  Signalling  School." 
Bell  waited  impatiently  for  the  sun,  glanced 
back  up  the  long,  almost  gorgelike  valley 
whence  the  scouts  of  the  Q  Lancers  had  just 
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been  recalled  by  the  signal  tfaey  had  paewd 
on  from  the  Brigade  Camp.  The  clco-  pin- 
point light  of  the  scout's  hclio  had  aus  red, 
and  ae  they  were  doubtless  already  on  teir 
returu,  no  more  flashing  was  to  be  ejpet  ed 
from  that  direction. 

Fishev  had  shown  a  good  scouting  eye  for 
country  in  his  choice  of  a  signaller's  perch. 
Private  Bell  was  left  by  his  party  od  the 
rugged  top  of  a  high,  rocky  promontery,  that 
jutted  out  into  the  valley  wiiere  there  w«sr 
slight  bend  in  its  coui^c.  He  had  a  dear, 
extended  view  to  front  and  rear,  and  abo 
some  way  up  a  long,  narrow  gorge  ihat 
opened  like  a  cleft  iiite  the  bills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Behind  him  a 
narrow,  razor-back  ledge,  with  a  straight  drop 
on  either  side,  joined  his  perch  to  the  main 
range  that  towered  above  him  in  steep  span 
and  black,  frowning  chffs.  The  mam  pass 
and  the  gorge  opposite  formed  a  capital  Y, 
and  his  post  was  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
strokes. 

Private  Bell  was  certainly  not  brilliant, 
but  he  was  a  "  tryer,"  which  shoidd  have 
spared  him  that  parting  sneer  from  the 
coiyoral.     It  rankled. 

It  seems  to  be  the  generally  assnmed 
theory  that  the  snn  stands  stiU,  and  that  the 
clouds,  ever  changeable,  chase  one  another 
aei'oss  the  sky.  A  heliographer,  however, 
knows  better.  He  could  not  tell  yon  how 
aggravabiiigly  steadfast  are  the  clouds  when 
you  want  to  flash  an  important  message. 

A  long,  narrow  strip  of  cloud  in  the  most 
exasperating  fashion  began  a  slow  pass^ 
longways  over  the  sun,  then  the  cloud-bank 
grew  wider  and  wedge-shaped,  and  the 
^adows  covered  all  the  brown  hills  and 
everything  far  up  and  down  the  vaJIej- 
But  for  Corporal  Stubbins's  sneer  he  wonM 
have  taken  the  hetio  off  its  tripod,  put  it  in 
its  case,  and  followed. 

"Sure  to  say  it's  ray  dashed  fault  if  1  don't 
get  it  through!" 

The  tentfi,  eight  miles  off,  conid  be  cleailr 
seen  gleaming  in  sunlight,  and  now  and 
again  windows  in  the  clouds  gave  some  hope, 
but  the  sun  would  not  look  through  them. 
"  Ten  minutes  ?  "  More  than  half  an  hoot. 
and  still  "  she  "  was  veiled. 
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point  of  being  dismantled  ■     ^             breed  clouds,   the    sky   jiiat 

when   a   sometbing  far  up  then   became    overcast    almost 

the   opposite  gorge  caught  his  down  to  the  hilltops. 

eye,  ana  he  levelled  his  glass  at  it.  One     disadvantage     of     a     good 

"A  native  —  another  —  three  —  a  dozen!  signalling  situation   is  tlmt  it  can  be  seen 

Where  the  dickens  did  they  all  spring  from?"  as  well  as  see.    The  sbarp-«yed  tribesmen 

And  now,  as  if  by  magic,  a  force  of  700  had    doubtless  made    him   oat,  and   their 

or   800   strong  appeared,   winding   to    the  leadere  were  only  a  short  mile  away.    There 

junction.      At    the    jnnction    they    would  were  many  points  in  the  situation  in  which 

certainly    cut    oft   Captain    Fisher's    small  Bell,     full    private,    found     himself,     and 

scouting   party,   a    weak  half-section  ;    and  although,    in    Corporal   Stubbins's    opinion, 

this  was  undoubtedly  their  little  game.   This  be  was  dull,  they  alt  presented  themselves 

was  indeed  a  mess^e  to  send  through  ;  but  to  him  in  due  time. 

chat  treacherous  sun  !     In  the  curious  way  First,  although  it  was  a  very  ticklish  place 
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for  Private  Bell,  there  was  still  time  for  him 
to  get  a  way  in  safety ;  secondly,  it  was  a 
very  ugly  look-out  for  the  returning  scouting 
party,  and  they  must  fall  into  the  trap  unless 
warned,  which  was  impossible,  as  they  were 
out  of  sight;  thirdly,  if  he  could  get  a 
message  through  to  the  main  camp  down 
the  valley,  by  hard  riding  help  could  get 
up  in  time  to  save  Fisher  and  his  scouts ; 
fourthly,  the  sun  might  not  come  out 
again  ;  and  lastly,  even  if  it  did  come  out, 
unless  it  came  out  "pretty  slippy,"  Private 
Bell  would  be  "  stalked  "  on  top.  Stubbins 
and  Holden  had  long  since  reached  the 
bottom,  and  would  already  be  riding  back, 
probably  expecting  Bell  to  join  them  every 
minute. 

All  passed — not  too  quickly — through 
Private  Bell's  methodical  Drain.  Still  no 
sun.  Surely  some  Afghan  Joshua  had  made 
it  stand  behind  that  cloud-bank.  A  light 
rustle  of  leaves  and  soughing  in  a  wind- 
crippled  pine  behind  him  gave  him  hope. 

'*  Oh,  for  a  gust ! 

" '  Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by,  Jenny,'"  he 
hummed,  but  his  heart  thumped.  **  There's 
a  lot  dependin'  on  the  dufiFer  of  the  squad 
this  'ere  afternoon."  And  then  he  thought 
what  a  score  against  Stubbins  if  he  got 
a  signal  through,  and  how  Stubbins  would 
drop  in  for  it  if  he  didn't  get  a  signal 
through.  He  stood  behind  the  piue-tnink 
to  hide— a  useless  precaution,  for  be  had 
l)een  seen  all  day. 

If  no  sun  came  and  he  waited  much  longer, 
Private  Bell  would  be  "  expended  "  without 
adequate  return  for  the  expenditure  of  one 
private,  and  this  consideration,  although  a 
small  one  on  paper,  was  beginning  to  weigh 
with  Private  Bell  w^hen  a  great  band  of  lignt 
appeared  along  the  opposite  hilltops,  across 
the  gorge  opposite,  and  moved  slowly — "  oh, 
so  perishin'  slow  !  " 

There  were  gaps  of  blue  spreading  again. 
There  was  still  time  to  flash  through  to  camp 
and  save  himself.  It  shone  down  into  the 
gorge,  where  only  a  few  of  the  long  stream 
of  brown  figures  could  now  be  seen ;  the 
others  had  disappeared  behind  rocks  or  under 
the  ravine  bank,  ready  for  a  dash  out  on 
Fisher  as  he  crossed  at  the  junction.  Patches 
of  light  kept  flying  across  the  hilltops,  the 
sky  was  breaking  again. 

Suddenly  he  saw  eight  or  ten  tribesmen 
dash  out  of  the  gorge,  cross  the  watercourse, 
and  make  for  his  side  of  the  valley  at  a  run. 
Then  Bell  wavered  ;  he  was  a  young  soldier 
and  alone.  In  his  own  woi-ds,  he  "  sweated 
free  "  for  a  few  seconds.     But  he  made  the 


big  resolve :  "  Bell  was  done  for,  but  he'd 
save  Fisher's  jwrty.  It's  one  private  agin 
a  'arf -section.  Which'll  fetch  across  to  me 
first,  that  blooming  sun  or  those  murdehog 
Afghans  ?  " 

Few  have  watched  a  more  exciting  race 
than  that  which  the  dull,  much  abused  tvn) 
signaller  looked  on.  Would  the  band  of 
light  creeping  across  the  valley  overtake  and 
pass  the  tribesmen  ?  Already  the  edge  of 
the  cloud-bank  was  silvering.  The  band  of 
sunlight  was  following  the  dozen  figares 
across  in  their  race  in  which  Bell's  head  was 
the  prize,  for  by  some  evil  magic,  known 
only  to  the  English  and  Shaitan,  he  would 
give  their  prey  warning. 

"  Yes,  he  must  be  knocked  on  the  head." 
Yes,  he  "  sweated  free,"  watching  the  light 
band  and  those  black,  death  messengers 
making  across  to  him.  "  Dead  heat  I "  both 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steep  climb  together. 

"She'll  lick  yon  now,  sonnies.  She'll 
travel  up  hill  faster  than  you  can,"  and  its 
the  tribesmen  disappeared  under  the  swell  of 
the  hill,  '*she"  came  out  with  a  steady 
blaze.  He  screwed  the  sun-spot  on  to  the 
sighting-vane  ;  there  was  a  paixlonable  shake 
as  he  dot,  dot,  dot,  dotted  aud  flashed  the 
preparative.  "Will  they  never  answer?" 
Dot,  dot  ...  No  answer — "  and .  they're 
i-acing  up  to  me  like  monkeys  .... 
A  ball  into  you,  you  blind  'ounds  in  camp 
station  !     For  the  love  of " 

Back  came  the  answering  flash.  Then  he 
saw  the  white  tents  darken,  and,  "Carsed 
luck  !  "  the  camp  was  in  shadow.  But  ther 
had  seen,  and  "Enemy — scouts  cut  off. 
Enemy — scouts  cut  ofiF.  Enemy — scouts  cut 
off.  Enemy  strong,  enemy  strong,"  with 
slow  and  desperate  deliberation.  A  glance 
for  a  second  down  the  ridge  showed  several 
of  the  leading  figures  mounting  over  a  swell 
in  the  rise  ;  they  were  more  than  two-thirds 
up  the  ridge.  How  those  wretches  can 
climb  I 

He  offered  a  good  skyline  mark,  but  be 
did  not  know  he  was  to  be  taken  witiioot 
shooting  ;  firing  might  alarm  their  prev  up 
the  pass.  Again  the  tents  whitened  anj  he 
got  the  maddening  "  Repeat;  " 

"  Repeat !  You  blind  wretches !  wish  you 
were  here  to  repeat !  "  and  this  time :  "Scontfi 
cut  off— enemy  strong — send  help."  Y'es,  it 
was  taken ;  and  now^  for  Bell.  A  glance 
down  the  ridge — they  were  close. 

The  old  pine  trunk  was  a  lovely  rest  and 
shield,  and  ne  stopped  two  of  the  leaders ; 
the  others  dashing  up,  made  it  rabbit-shooting 
for  Private  Bell.    His  eye  was  hazy  from  the 
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glare  of  tlie  Leiio,  but  he  snapped  at  them 
as  fast  as  ever  Martini  could  be  loaded. 
There  was  a  short  halt  of  the  half-do^en 
sweating  figures  under  cover  of  a  rock  for  a 
last  rush  up  the  last  one  hundred  rards, 
almoet  a  perpendicular  climb,  and  then  they 
scattered.  He  had  them  at  aplendid  advan- 
tage, and  one  was  rolled  over,  and  one  sank 
down  on  his  tracks,  then  rolling  down  the 
steep  side  till  stflpped  hy  a  bush. 
A  rustle  behind  him,  and  he  turned  in 


iiHller  at  bay  with  a  helio  is  a  fairly  able 
person.  He  was  fresh,  and  they  were  blown 
with  their  climb,  and  without  firearms.  Two 
came  over  the  edge.  The  helio  flashed  in 
t)ie  sun  as  it  swung  round. 

"  Dot,  dash  for  yon,  you  dog  1 "  and  thei-e 
was  a  light  crash  of  breaking  glass  as  he 
flailed  it  edgeways  into  a  face  and  dropped 
his  man.  The  second  man's  heart  failed 
him  and  he  dipped  down  i^ain. 

The  fii-st  rush  was  foiled.  Those  below  — 
there  could  have  been  but  three  or  four^ 
paused  to  consider.  Bel!  did  not,  but  sprang 
down  the  opposite  side,  scrambling  and 
sliding  to  the  narrow  neit  between  his  old 
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perch  and  the  main  range,  a  narrow  Raddle-  Oorpontl   Stubbins  and    Private  HoideD 

back  with  precipitons  sides.  were  half-way  to  camp  when,  at  a  turn  in 

To  where  ?     He  never  considered,   but       the  track,  tliey  saw  coming  towards  them  at 
crossing  along  it  he  thought  it  a  bad  place       a  race-pace  a  wing  of  the  Q  and  a  Native 
to    follow,   and    if    he    could 
clana 
ftet 

'*°^,  imbliog  »nd  ilid- 

At  ]  tbeunowiKil 

that  TO  hii  old  iKrcli 

(tot,  he»«.>™g-" 

Bat 
T 
plao 


I   "/ 


lied  for  help  I " 
hed   for  "elp," 

1  they  cantertd 

"  gaid  Corpora! 
lat  dashed  p^    - 
lat  one  simple 

~  made  of   it'. 

*em  and  tell 
blamed  for  it, 
ul  Stnbbins  be 
1.  TheC.n. 
itnrned  lill  he 
^  g  Fisher  back 

g  bins's  "  mesB  " 

"^  r  away  Tip  the 

^  Tere    aronsed. 

e  came  to  the 
y  made  small 

,,      ->     1  —     o    - ibiiacswie    and 

/  ^'^  sending  tbem  packing  up  the  glen,  a  liuJe 

matter  which  was  accomplished  only  a  short 
"infidel"   had    disappeared ^at   any    rate,       ten   minntes    before    they   were  joined  by 
they  had  displaced  him.     He  could  not  now       Captain  Fisher  and  his  handful  of  ecouts,  io 
^ive   warning    to    the    other  infidels,  and       hot  haste  "  to  be  in  it." 
they  left.  Parched  with  thirst,  bis  teeth  chattering 
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with  cold.  Bell  stood  on  hia  rocky  platform, 
etill  clutching  his  shuttered  heliogiuph,  and 
what  hia  next  move  shonlii  be  ho  foond  it 
difficult  to  decide. 

Over  a  knoll  in  the  valley— after  waiting 
years,  it  seenied  to  him — he  was  rejoiced  to 
nee  a  long  dnst-clond,  and  knew  at  once  he 
had  earned  his  reward.  He  made  light 
of  everything  else,  bnt  wondered,  an  he 
scrambled  back  across  the  saddle,  how  he 
could  have  made  so  little  of  snoh  a  dizzy 
bUHiness  aa  tt  really  was.  He  had  made 
nothing  of  crosaing  it  when  he  thonght  the 
Afghans  wore  behind  ;  it  was  a  very  different 
bnaineea  retnrning.  He  crossed  it  at  lust 
with  a  ahiver,  and  akirting  round  to  the 
bai-k  of  tbe  hill,  descended  to  where  hia 
horse  had  been  left. 

Private  Bell  always  looked  back  upon  that 
night  in  camp  as  one  to  be  remembered.  It 
was  fortunate  for  bis  constitution  that  the 
nearest  beer-canteen  was  sevend  hundred 
miles  away,  for  all  the  scouts  and  most  of 
the  balance  of  the  Q's  would  certainly  have 
sabjected  it  to  a  severe  test. 


Tt  was  only  human  that  he  felt  some  pride 
in  showing  minute  fr^menM  of  Afghan  on 
the  bent  adjusting  screws  of  the  maimed 
helit^raph,  even  though  the  Signal  subalteni 
did  say  it  was  "Confounded  waste!"  and 
"  Why  didn't  yon  prod  him  in  the  Bt«mach 
with  tbe  other  end  ?  That's  the  third  helio 
damaged  in  less  than  a  monlh." 

But  Bell'a  proudest  moment  was  when 
Captain  Fisher  strolled  out  of  the  mess-tent 
after  dinner  and  came  upon  a  knot  of  half- 
a-dozen  of  them  round  a  fire,  describing  the 
day's  adventures. 

"That  you.  Hell?"  aaked  his  tall,  quiet 
captain. 

"Yeasir,"  springing  to  attention  and 
saluting. 

"  Well,  you're  a  dashed  good  signaller  !  and 
I'll  take  dashed  good  care  to  perch  you  some-, 
where  whenever  I'm  out  on  scouting  work!" 

And  he  passed  on.  Private  Bell  valued 
this  even  more  than  the  official  reward  that 
came  in  due  course. 

And  Corporal  Stubbins,  who  heard,  felt 
that  he  would  like  to  go  away  somewhere 
aloue  and  kick  himself. 


A   WISH    AT   PARTING. 

YVHICH  shall  It  be? 

Qreat   joy  for  thine   own   atlt,  or 
blessedness 
Of    healing,   helpful   life,   and   power  to 
Mesa? 

Which  shall  1  wish  for  thee? 


Life's  very  ^est 
Be   thine  I     Whether  It  come  as  Joy  or 

Pain, 
So  It  should  work  thy  Eood,  'twere  wholly 
gain. 

God  bless  thee-for  the  rest  1 

L.  a.  MOBERLV. 


THE  liwLory  of  fniDilies,  like  that  of 
iiHtioim,  ix  tliG  histoiy  of  the  snnd- 
hill  in  tlie  liour-gluss.  Tliey  ariHe, 
iacrease,  nllaiii  to  tlicir  ]ileiiitnde  of  power 
and  prosperity ;  they  diminish  and  deeline 
h}-  blie  process  of  tlieii-  own  development. 
Finally,  Time  gives  the  glass  a  shake ;  the 
family  disappears,  and  the  last  echo  of 
Fame's  trumpet  quickly  dies  away. 

Ill  the  person  of  Ste'fano  Doria,  n  race  tliat 
once  had  lorded  it  over  their  own  domains 
of  Western  Italy  now  threatened  to  expire. 
He  litmseir,  while  not  lucking  some  tra- 
ditional features  of  the  fa:  .ons  clan,  was 
removed  by  many  geiierationB  from  the  hour 
of  their  triimiplis  and  the  day  «hen,  with 
the  potency  of  little  jirinccs.  they  reigned 
over  many  monntains  and  valleys  from  their 
fortress  jxilai^'  at  T)oUwwx|ua,  by  .\ervia 
river,  ill  the  Maritinie  Alps.  Midway  inland 
between  Ventimiglia  and  Bonlighera  lies  the 
town  of  the  sweet  water.  An  aiitiqne  bridge 
with  solitary  s|>an  shadows  the  crystal  lx>- 
neatli ;  on  either  side  cluster  lionaeB  under 
uplifting  hills  of  terraced    vine  and  olive  ; 
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while  dominating  all  these  dwellings,  a  grim 
and  sombre  skeleton  of  mined  masonry 
arises,  and  the  home  of  the  Dorias,  mighty 
in  decay,  still  frowns  aliove  habitations, 
churches,  and  busy  mart.  llie  snn 
scorches  its  broad  plains;  the  lizards  dwell 
in  thousands  amongst  its  shattered  stones: 
pellitory  of  the  wall  and  other  fairer  weeds 
make  their  home  in  blind  wiiidotts  and 
broken  towers  ;  this  enoruions  ruin  is  a  put 
of  tlie  scene,  and  canies  a  vision  of  tinted 
walls,  pale,  rosy  roofs,  green  shutters,  aitd 
dark  archways  upward  to  its  crown  and 
ciihnination.  In  the  midst  of  bnsinesa  and 
hustle,  removed  by  ■  more  tlinii  a  eentun 
fmni  the  concerns  of  men,  the  empty  palace 
stands ;  while  round  about  it  surges  a  sort 
of  folk  who  aforetime  knelt  hatless  to  iw 
lords.  Xow  the  hase-horn  wander  in  ruined 
chaml>ers  of  state:  the  humble  villageis 
spread  their  linen  to  diT  u(>on  it«  broken 
walls  and  marble  floors:  hiack-eyed  l»bic« 
tumble  and  play  in  the  closets  of  counsellors: 
and  ImtA  flutter  throu":h  casemenU  wheif 
princesses  have  sat  and  hoped  and  feared. 

Stefano  Doria  was  a  calidriver  at  Venti- 
miglia, and  by  a  fi'eak  of  atavism  this  msii 
resembled  in  facial  particulars  that  bygoni^ 
ancestor,  infamous  in  the  family's  hishtry, 
who  slew  the  I'riuce  of  Monaco.     A  sigiior 
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of  the  neighbourhood  had  long  since  acquired 
the  Doria  portraits,  and  he  it  was  who 
pointed  out  that  Stefano's  stern  countenance, 
thin  face,  and  deep-set  eyes  resembled  the 
murderer  from  the  past.  But  the  cabdriver 
was  a  man  of  mildest  manners,  and  no  spark 
of  his  family's  notorious  pride  had  descended 
to  him.  Generations  of  poverty  and  inter- 
marriage with  the  folk  had  stamped  family 
characteristics  out  of  the  ancient  race  for 
ever.  Stefano's  father  was  a  woodman ; 
and  his  grandfather — one  who  still  enjoyed 
some  autumn  sunshine  of  the  ancient  pros- 
perity— had  been  a  lemon-grower  at  Men  tone,  - 
and  saved  a  few  thousand  francs  for  his  sons 
to  sqaander. 

Now  the  last  of  his  line  made  shift 
humbly  to  live  at  Ventimiglia  ;  and  he  often 
drove  visitors  to  Dolceacqua  that  they  might 
inspect  the  manifold  beauties  of  that  moun- 
tain town.  Stefano  was  tired  of  the  jests 
and  threadbare  fun  that  showered  upon 
him  ;  he  was  weaiy  of  the  advice  that  comic 
Frenchmen  and  clumsy  English  —  with 
English  sense  of  humour — placed  at  his 
disposal.  For  the  home  of  the  Dorias  had 
now  stood  in  the  market  for  yeais,  and  the 
title  of  the  family  went  with  their  fortress, 
and  was  to  be  acquired  by  anybody  who 
cared  for  an  investment  so  fantastic.  Not 
a  few  had  seriously  debated  the  prospect ; 
but  while  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  was 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  palace  and  the 
dignities  that  went  with  it,  many  thousands 
had  been  necessary  to  render  the  ruin  habit- 
able and  restore  the  least  part  of  its  former 
magnificence. 

Stefano  often  declared  in  holiday  moments 
that  if  Providence  ever  blessed  him  with  a 
fortune,  his  pride  would  drive  him  to  regain 
the  rights  and  titles  of  his  race ;  and  upon 
such  occasions  the  Doria's  wife  usually  told 
her  neighbours  to  laugh  at  him  and  remind 
him  that  he  was  childless— the  last  of  his 
line. 

"  If  Providence  sent  us  francs,  we  would 
build  a  hotel  with  them,  not  patch  a  palace," 
she  declared.  "  But  there  will  be  no  francs 
for  us.  We  shall  die  as  we  were  born — jnat 
above  the  gutter — and  the  great  lords  you 
sprang  from  will  sigh  with  gladness  in 
heaven  and  say:  *  Thank  the  good  God,  here 
comes  the  last  of  our  fallen  relations  !  Now 
they  are  all  numbered  ;  their  tale  is  told  ; 
they  disgrace  the  earth  with  their  rags  no 
more.' " 

From  which  remark  it  will  be  observed 
that  Signora  Teresa  Doria  possessed  im^ina- 
tion,   but  lacked    sentiment.     She  disliked 


poverty  very  much,  though  she  had  known 
no  other  state  ;  but  life  could  not  slay  hope. 
She  and  her  husband  were  both  fifty  years 
old ;  and  now  her  salt  to  existence  was 
gambling,  while  Doria  did  the  like.  He 
also  took  pleasure  in  drink — not  for  the 
liquor's  self,  but  for  the  dreams  that  came  of 
it.  He  was  no  drunkard,  yet  systematically 
and  in  cold  blood  would  enter  from  time  to 
time  upon  a  bout  of  wine.  Long  intervals 
of  sobriety  stretched  between  these  excesses, 
and  during  them  he  worked  hard  at  his 
business  and  saved  his  earnings.  The  couple 
lived  in  the  Roja  Valley  and  occupied  two 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  tall 
buildings  that  tower  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river  at  Ventimiglia. 

"  When  you  want  to  drink,  you  must  go 
from  home,  my  dear,"  said  Teresa  ;  and  her 
husband,  seeing  the  propriety  of  this  arrange- 
ment, disappeared  about  thrice  a  year  for 
the  space  of  a  week.  Usually  he  spent  the 
time  at  Bordighera,  in  a  slum  with  a  friend  ; 
but  once  Stefano  went  to  San  Remo  instead, 
and  there  he  met  a  man  who  knew  Dolce- 
acqua and  took  interest  in  the  Doritis. 

Giuseppe  Ratti  was  a  hotel-keeper,  and  his 
property  embraced  various  minor  drinking- 
shops  where  poor  folk  congregated.  Albeit 
a  hard  and  calculating  spirit,  he  combined 
with  qualities  of  greed  and  selfishness  that 
tincture  of  romance  never  quite  absent  from 
the  heart  of  the  Latin.  His  wife  fostered 
this  tendency,  and  upon  hearing  Doriu's 
story,  she  sent  for  him  and  listened  to 
the  tale  with  lively  interest.  It  even 
changed  Signora  Ratti's  personal  aspirations. 
Her  hopes  centred  in  her  two  boys,  and  she 
trusted  to  see  them  making  a  bold  figure 
upon  their  little  stage.  One  was  to  be  a 
priest,  and  the  other  promised  to  shine  as  a 
painter.  She  wished,  however,  that  he  might 
be  an  actor.  They  had  saved  a  good  deal  of 
money — perhaps  even  enough  to  restore  the 
Doria  palace,  thongh  not  enough  to  live  in 
it  after  thev  had  done  so.  But  now  Ratti's 
wife  often  talked  of  Dolceacqua,  and  her 
husband,  who  rather  enjoyed  the  spectacle 
of  himself  as  a  grand  and  titled  signer, 
discussed  the  matter  and  let  his  lady  rebuild 
the  castle  to  the  last  tower  and  pinnacle— in 
imagination. 

Francesca  Ratti,  although  she  knew  her 
husband  could  never  reign  in  the  old  home 
of  the  Dorias,  yet  found  it  hard  to  banish 
her  dreams.  One  summer  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  Ventimiglia,  entertained  Stefano 
and  Teresa  Doria  at  a  restaurant,  and  listened 
with  very  great  pleasure  to  such  oral  shreds 
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and  scraps  of  his  family's  old  history  as  the 
cabdriver  could  remember.  Then  Stefano 
drove  the  Rattis  and  their  suns  to  Dolceacqna, 
and  smarted  as  usual  to  hear  the  hotel-keeper 
make  familiar  jesto  at  his  expense. 

Signora  Francesca  tramped  the  ruin,  and 
her  dark  eyes  were  full  of  ambition.  At  his 
mother's  order  her  younger  son  set  about 
sketching  the  palace  ;  while  the  hotel-keeper 
himself  walked  here  and  there  and,  half  in 
earnest,  half  in  jest,  calculated  the  cost  of 
turning  the  ruin  into  a  habitable  abode. 

*'  It  would  be  cheaper  to  pull  it  all  down 
and  begin  again,''  he  said. 

"Pull  it  down,  Giuseppe  Ratti  I  "  gasped 
Stefano. 

"  Yes — the  place  is  no  better  than  a  rubbish 
heap  now.  Had  it  only  been  beside  the  sea, 
instead  of  buried  here,  we  might  have  made 
a  very  fine  hotel  of  it." 

A  look  of  deadly  anger  darkened  the 
Doria's  face.  He  half  turned  away  and  spat 
upon  the  ground. 

**  You  have  no  instinct  of  a  grand  signer," 
he  said  coldly.  "You  will  do  well  to  go 
back  to  your  hotel-pension  and  your  money- 
bags." 

Signora  Francesca  eyed  the  two  men — 
both  angry  now  —  and  she  sighed  and  turned 
impatiently  away.  For  the  cabdriver,  despite 
his  poverty,  stood  there  with  the  mien  and 
bearing  of  a  gentleman  ;  while  Signer  Ratti 
looked  what  he  was.  He  had  a  fat,  mean 
face,  mean  eyes,  mean  manners,  and  mean 
inches,  for  he  stood  but  little  more  than  five 
feet. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  thought,  "  that  is 
nothing  at  all.  We  had  a  prince  in  our  hotel 
at  San  Remo  who  was  mistaken  for  a  porter  ; 
and  poor,  beautiful  Albrecht,  our  concierge, 
has  often  been  thought  of  royal  blood." 

But  the  fact  remained  that  Giuseppe  was 
not  rich  enough  to  assume  even  the  scanty 
remaining  dignities  of  the  Doria  dynasty  and 
restore  the  palace  also.  His  wife  fretted 
about  it  a  little  and  sought  for  some  humbler 
opening  that  might  furnish  distinction  and 
found  a  new  family  at  less  cost ;  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  just  then  appeared  to  be  in  the 
Italian  market ;  so  agam  and  again  she 
turned  in  spirit  to  Dolceacqua,  and  once  or 
twice  visited  the  palace  privately  with  her 
artist  son,  when  Signer  Ratti  was  at  his 
Swiss  hotel  during  the  summer  months. 

After  three  years  she  already  felt  a  per- 
sonal interest)  in  the  Dorias'  old  home,  and 
talked  as  though  that  famous  blood  flowed  in 
her  own  veins.  She  envied  Teresa  Doria,  and 
wished  that  the  cabdriver  and  his  wife  were 


higher  in  the  world,  so  that  she  might  have 
made  friends  of  them. 

But  while  the  Rattis  waxed  and  prospered, 
the  last  of  the  Dorias  waned  and  sank.  His 
wife's  amusements  absorbed  their  scanty 
money,  for  he  never  denied  her  petitions  and 
shared  her  undying  hopes.  They  starved 
themselves  to  take  many  shares  in  manj 
lotteries.  As  high  motives  not  seldom  serve 
with  sensible  people  to  control  Nature's 
desires,  so  the  huslmnd  and  wife  lived  hard, 
stinted  themselves,  and  preserved  a  stern  self- 
denial,  that  they  might  find  enough  money 
for  purchase  of  new  chances.  The  man  o^ised 
awhile  from  his  dissipations  and  conducted 
himself  with  Spartan  control.  Time  after 
time  hope  flattered  them ;  one  minor  prize 
in  a  German  lottery  fell  to  them  ;  once  their 
number  came  next  to  a  considerable  prize. 
Then  Stefano  Doria,  calculating  the  chances 
with  the  illogical  logic  of  gamblers,  concluded 
that  his  wife's  turn  had  really  come. 

"  We  must  stake  without  fear  ;  we  must 
buy  as  though  we  were  rich,"  he  said. 

"  But  our  money  is  spent — it  is  hard— just 
now  when  success  must  be  near.  We  have 
nothing  left— not  a  hundred  francs,"  com- 
plained Teresa. 

He  showed  her  a  bag  of  money  with  much 
silver  and  not  a  little  gold.  Whereupon  she 
embraced  him,  for  such  a  sight  had  seldom 
gladdened  her  eyes. 

"  Whence  ?  Whence  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  have  sold  my  horse  and  cab  to  the 
Frenchman,  Monsieur  Lelong.  What  does 
it  matter  whether  he  owns  them  or  I  do  ?  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  free  of  them.  And  I 
shall  drive  for  him,  and  my  profits  ean 
scarcely  be  less  than  they  are." 

"  The  big  lottery  !  " 

Stefano  nodded. 

Soon  the  last  of  the  Dorias  and  his  wile 
were  living  upon  air  and  praying  for  the 
days  to  pass.  They  had  put  to  the  hazaid 
nearly  every  franc  they  possessed.  On  the 
mornings  of  the  various  drawings  they  went 
to  Mass  together,  and  prayed  for  luck,  and 
reminded  their  patron  saint  that  it  was  their 
turn.  One  by  one  the  instalments  of  the 
lottery  were  taken  ;  week  by  week  and  month 
by  month  the  Dorias  saw  their  hopes  diminish : 
then  Stefano  fell  back  into  his  old  ways.  A 
fortnight  yet  remained  to  the  final  drawing, 
but  he  had  already  lost  his  last  hope  of 
fortune.  As  before,  he  believed  that  success 
must  attend  this  last  great  speculation,  so 
now,  though  the  highest  prize  of  the 
lottery  yet  remained  to  be  drawn,  hope 
perished  utterly,  and  he  burned  to  escape,  if 
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only  for  a  few  duys,  from  the  lurtiirc  of  thix 
terrible  disappointment,  by  way  of  wine. 

His  wife  was  powerless  to  stay  bim  ;  lie 
|!^ve  her  twenty  franca  and  departed  with 
the  rest  of  their  money  to  San  Remo. 

It  was  not,  of  conree,  at  the  imposing 
holel-pena-'on  of  the  RattiB  that  Stefano 
stayed.  A  mean  and  humbie  drin king-house 
received  him  ;  but  Giuseppe  Ratti  owned  this 
obscure  concern  and  made  good  money  ont 
of  it.  News  came  to  him  that  Stefano  Doria, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  was 
retunied  again,  and  Signor  Ratti  hastily 
prepared  to  see  the  cabdrlver  before  St«rano 
entered  npon  his  besotted  debauch  and  ceased 
to  be  company  for  sane  men. 

Circamstances,  however,  and  press  of 
business  detained  Ratti,  and  it  was  not  until 
his  guest  bad  enjoyed  thre&daysat  the  wine- 
shop that  he  meit  him.  Stefano  bad  snnk 
upon  ibe  middle  stag^  of  his  revel,  and, 
even  as  the  hotel-keeper  appeared,  words  ran 
bigh,  and  the  last  of  the  Dorias  was  crying 
out  that  be  liad  been  robbed.  Others,  as 
drank  as  himself,  denied  it.  Then  Slcfanu, 
recognisLug  the  hotel-keeper,  tamed  out  his 


pockets  and  offered  to  sell  the  coritente  of 
them  to  Giuseppe  for  a  few  francs.  He 
appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and  clearly  had 
no  notion  of  what  he  was  doing. 

"I'm  afraid  there  is  little  here  tJiat  is 
worth  money,  my  friend,"  said  the  sober 
man.     "  A  knife—  an  empty  leather  purse — 

"  It  isn't  empty,"  answered  the  other.  "  It's 
worth  a  million  francs.     Ha,  ha  I     Look  I " 

He  fumbled  with  the  leather,  lifted  a  flap, 
and  dragged  out  a  lottery- ticket. 

"Teresa  thinks  that  is  hidden  at  home. 
But  I  took  it  when  she  was  asleep.  She  is 
living  on  black  bread  and  dandelions  and 

rrayers — poor  fool !  But  hope  was  dead. 
saw  it  die  in  a  dream ;  and  1,  too, 
sball  die  soon  and  make  an  end  of  the 
Dorias.  This  ticket  will  be  different  when 
it  is  mine  no  more.  You,  Giuseppe  Ratti — 
yon  are  always  lucky.  Who  knows  ?  It 
inay  turn  into  a  million  francs  if  you  buy  it. 
Somebody  must  win  the  lottery." 

Sttifano  spoke  less  distinctly  than  his  wonis 
are  recorded.  He  was  half  asleep  and  half 
drunk.     The  hotel -keeper    handed   him   a 
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ten -franc  piece,  and,  telling  a  man  behind 
the  bar  to  see  that  nobody  robbed  Doria  of 
the  money,  departed  with  the  lottery-ticket 
in  hLs  pocket.  Soon  Signer  Hatti  had 
forgotten  all  abont  the  matter. 

II. 

Three  days  later,  Stefano  Doria  came  back 
to  Ventimiglia  and  the  problems  of  absolute 
poverty.  He  found  Teresa  lying  very  ill ; 
but  a  neighbour  had  been  tending  her.  The 
husband  now  took  the  nurse's  place  and 
neglected  his  work  that  he  might  wait  upon 
his  wife.  His  employer  therefore  turned 
him  off.  But  Teresa  grew  a  little  better  at 
sight  of  him,  and  when  the  doctor  told  her 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear  and 
that  she  would  soon  recover,  the  woman 
found  all  things  brighter  in  this  promise  of 
life,  and  even  inspired  her  husband  with  a 
little  of  renewed  hope.  He  found  fresh 
work  as  a  driver  of  carriages,  and  there 
came  a  day  when  he  drove  some  Americans 
upon  a  long  excursion  into  the  hills.  He 
had  pas.sed  beyond  Dolceacqua  in  the  valley 
to  Isalobona  and  Pigna  at  the  foothills  of 
the  mountiiins.  Returning  mournful,  as 
was  his  wont  when  chance  brought  him  face 
to  ftice  with  the  old  home  of  the  Dorias, 
Stefano  stared  and  started  to  see  a  little 
crowd  at  his  door.  In  the  midst  t)f  it 
Teresa  stood.  She  was  quite  well  again,  and 
now  her  thin  voice  rose  in  hysterical 
laughter,  and  men  and  women  laughed  in 
chorus  and  clustered  round  her,  and  gave 
many  evidences  of  an  awakened  friendship 
that  had  slept  very  soundly  of  late. 

Stefano  heard  her  speak. 

"Ah,  neighbours,  it  is  easy  to  be  good 
friends  with  the  rich  I  Maria,  Nina,  Concetta, 
Beatrice — I  see  you  all— I  kiss  you  all  ! 
But  you  first  and  last  and  always,  Margheriti 
Pessano,  because  you  came  to  me  when  I 
was  sick  and  alone  ;  and  you  nursed  me  like 
a  sister,  and  did  not  sleep  until  my  man 
returned  to  me.  You  and  your  husband 
shall  be  first  friends  to  Stefano  and  to  me, 
and  our  good  shall  be  your  good." 

Some  men  observed  Doria,  and  many 
voices  saluted  him  and  shouted  congratula- 
tions and  applause. 

"  Welcome,  good  man,  happy  man,  for- 
tunate man  —  welcome  the  last  of  the 
Dorias ! "  cried  out  Emilio  Pessano,  the 
husband  of  Margheritti. 

"  *  Happy,'  *  fortunate  '  ?  Since  when  ? 
What  is  this  noise  and  din  ?  Is  everybody 
mad,  that  they  come  here  to  our  hovel  and 
make  merry  ?     Are  you  drunk,  Teresa  ?  " 


"  Yes,  with  joy,  Stefano.  The  number— 
the  last — the  greatest  I  We  have  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  lottery  ! " 

They  cheered  and  cried  the  lucky  number 
to  each  other ;  then  Doria  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  embraced  men  and  women  aod 
shouted  with  the  rest. 

"  Let  us  see  the  ticket  now,"  said  Stefano. 
"  Where  is  it,  wife  ?  Our  friends  shaQ  see 
it,  too  ;  they  shall  all  see  it  and  touch  it." 

"Where  is  it?"  she  said.  "You  ask 
that  ?  " 

Then  she  suddenly  turned  pale  and  grew 
still.    Her  jaw  fell,  and  alarm  filled  her  eyes. 

"  Surely  you  know  ?  When  your  cousin 
Nina  brought  the  news,  I  went  to  the 
oupboard  and  looked  in  the  old  box  at  the 
back.  But  it  was  gone.  Of  course  yon  took 
it  ?     Don't  say !  " 

"I  forgot,"  he  answered.  "I  forgot  all 
about  it  for  the  moment ;  but  have  no  fear. 
It  is  safe  in  my  pocket.  I  took  it  when  I 
went  to  San  Remo  to  amuse  myself.  It  is 
safe  enough — of  course  it  is  safe  enough- 
see " 

He  dived  into  his  breast-pocket— then 
rapidly  tried  the  others  one  after  another. 

Teresa  grew  more  frightened  and  concealed 
her  terror  under  an  outburst  of  anger. 

"  Fool ! — why  must  you  needs  touch  it  ? 
The  ticket  was  safe  there,  and  now— when 
you  were  drunk — oh,  God  ! — search— search 
— it  cannot  be — it  cannot  be  that  it  is  gone  I" 

Suddenly  Stefano  dropped  his  hands.  A 
misty  ray  of  memory  lighted  his  brain. 

"  I  sold  it  to  Giuseppe  Ratti,"  he  said. 
"  He  gave  me  money  to  go  on  drinking. 
Yes — he  has  it." 

A  murmur  of  dismay  arose.  A  sentimental 
woman  screamed.  The  men  gesticulated  and 
chattered  fiercely.  Each  felt  himself  a 
sufferer.  Their  imagination  woke  in  all  a 
feeling  of  part-possession  in  this  enormons 
sum  of  money. 

Teresa,  dumb  and  terrified,  turned  her 
head  quickly  to  right  and  left;  lifted  her 
hands  and  wrung  them  ;  listened  to  the 
voices  and  hastened  about  from  man  to  man 
for  comfort.  She  was  like  a  dazed  dog  in  a 
crowd — a  terrified  dog  that  has  lost  itself 
and  can  pick  up  no  familiar  scent. 

"  He  must  be  sensible— he  must  be  reason- 
able—he  may  not  yet  have  heard,"  said 
Stefano  Doria.  "  I  go  now  this  moment  to 
him.  There  is  a  train  within  an  hour.  Be 
of  good  cheer,  Teresa.  It  cannot  be  that 
Ratti " 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  she  answercd.  "  Men 
are   men,   not    angels.      Ratti    knows   the 
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t'&Iue  of  money  better  tlian  we  do.     All  is  A    j^lorioiitt    glitUir    nturkctl    llic    hutfl- 

over."  peimoii  of  tlie  I^ttis,  ami  five  lnuKJred  men 

A  dreary.dead  finality  marktHi  heivoice.and  were  bawling,  dancinj;.  and  Biiigingoateicle  it. 

every  listener  felt  that  Teresa  spoke  tlie  truth.  A  thin  stream  of  the  hot«l- keeper's  fellow- 

Thepeopledeparted ;  Doriahadtenedawayand  citizens  enterwl  orderly,  like  persons  ?oing 

nached  San  Reino  an  hour  after  fall  of  night.  into  a  tlieutre.    They  congratulated  Giuseppe 
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and  his  wife,  shook  hands  with  them,  drank 
what  they  liked  to  drink,  paid  nothing,  and 
passed  out  again  shouting  and  cheering. 

Francesca  Ratti  already  tasted  the  triumphs 
of  position  and  of  power.  She  stood  beside 
her  husband  and  gave  the  visitors  her  hand 
like  a  queen.     It  was  a  glorious  reception. 

Stefano  took  his  place  in  the  procession 
and  presently  stood  before  the  host  and 
hostess. 

"  Welcome,  Doria,  welcome  !  I  expected 
you  !  We  will  talk  presently,"  cried  the 
lucky  man.     "  See  how  the  people  flock  !  " 

The  new-comer  turned  to  Signora  Ratti, 
and  she  received  him  very  graciously. 

"  It  is  Fate,  Stefano  Doria.  I  have  felt 
the  finger  of  Fate  moving  in  this  matter 
these  many  days.  It  was  to  be.  We  and 
you — yes — yes -there  are  mighty  mysteries 
nidden  in  the  conjunction  of  human  lives. 
You  have  helped  us  to  be  Dorias,  too  !  And 
we — we  shall  not  forget  you." 

"  My  money,  my  money,  Signora  I  Can 
it  be  that  your  husband  will  take  all  ?  If 
you  knew — if  you  knew  what  our  years  have 
been  —  Teresa's  and  mine  —  our  starving, 
struggling  years  !  Is  your  husband  a  devil, 
to  do  this  thing  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  good  Stefano.  He  is 
the  best  and  kindest  of  husbands,  and  a 
famous  man  of  business.  I  knew  that  it 
would  come  about — in  dreams  I  dreamed  it ; 
in  waking  visions  I  saw  it :  the  palace  roofed 
again — glass  in  the  windows — a  flag  upon 
the  highest  turret.  And  now  it  is  to  be  I 
Ratti  no  longer,  but  Doria  1  Think  of  it, 
Stefano  Doria,  my  Giuseppe  a  lord  of  the 
land — and  mv  sons " 

"  But  what  of  me  and  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten 
you.  There  is  a  sacred  tie.  Something 
must  be  done.  We  shall  be  relations  by  law. 
Something  very  good  shall  happen  to  you. 
But  we  have  not  had  time  yet  to  think  what 
it  will  be." 

"  You  will  not  give  me  back  my  money, 
Signom  Ratti  ?  " 

'*  We  have  no  money  of  yours,  Stefano. 
Yon  must  not  talk  like  that.  It  is  very 
foolish  and  wicked." 

III. 

A  FORTNIGHT  after  this  rare  fortune,  the 
lucky  husband  of  Signora  Francesca  paid  a 
visit  of  state  to  Dolceacqua.  His  wife  had 
intended  to  accompany  him,  but  indisposition 
prevented  her  from  so  doing,  and  Ratti  went 
alone.  It  was  arranged  that  Stefano  should 
drive  the  new  lord  of  the  valley  from  Venti- 


miglia,  and  Signer  Ratti  had  promised  upon 
this  occasion  to  explain  his  intentions  con- 
cerning the  Dorias. 

A  pair  of  horses  and  a  comfortable  carriage 
awaited  the  hotel-keeper,  and  soon  he  was 
driving  beside  the  broad  lower  reaches  of 
Nervia  river  and  chattering  to  Stefano. 

"Stay,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  talk  up  to 
you  on  the  box.  Now  that  we  are  out  of 
the  town,  I  will  mount  beside  you.  Then 
you  can  listen  to  me.  But  let  me  get  back 
into  the  carriage  again  before  we  come  in 
sight  of  Dolceacqua." 

Giuseppe  was  naturally  rather  full  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  for  some  miles  the  cab- 
driver  heard  little  else.  The  hotel-keeper 
proposed  to  take  the  Doria  titles,  to  rebuild 
the  palace  in  part,  to  modify  the  original 
form  and  to  leave  a  certain  portion  of  the 
picturesque  ruin  in  its  desolation.  Thus 
Katti  intended  to  spend   twenty  Uiousand 

Kunds,  or  half  the  sum  he  had  won  in  the 
itery. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  but  what  of  Tereaa 
and  of  me  ?  I  should  hear  of  these  great 
things  with  better  heart  if  I  knew  what  you 
will  do  for  us.  Remember  that  I  have  only 
had  ten  francs  for  my  lottery-ticket  so  far, 
Giuseppe  Ratti,"  said  the  cabdriver. 

"You  must  call  me  *Signor,'  my  good 
Stefano.  It  is  well  to  be  clear  in  sach  a 
matter.  I  am  your  lord — the  head  of  your 
family  henceforth." 

"And  what  is  the  head  of  my  family 
going  to  do  for  me  and  Teresa  ?  " 

The  new  Doria  looked  at  the  hills  and 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  mountains  beyond 
them. 

"  It  was  my  wife's  good  thought,"  he  said. 
"You  know  that  old  abode  beneath  the 
rocks  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  palace  ?  ^ 

"  That  hovel  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  rebuilt.     It  is  important." 

"  Important  to  your  gatekeeper — ^yes ;  not 
to  me." 

"  We  imagined  that  now  you  are  no  longer 

young Just  to  open  the  gate  for  the 

carriages  and  visitors " 

"  Easy  work  for  Teresa  Doria  ?  " 

"Exactly.  No  cares  or  anxieties.  And 
wages,  too — two  hundred  francs  a  montb, 
even." 

"The  last  of  the  Dorias  at  the  pakce 
gate  ?    Shall  I  wear  a  livery  ?  " 

"  Not  the  last  of  the  Dorias.  You  most 
not  speak  so.  Like  the  phoenix,  the  family 
renews  its  youth  and  rises  from  its  ashes«  a^ 
the  castle— part  of  it — will  rise  from  i© 
ruins.     And,  yes,  you  will  wear  the  Doiu 
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livery — when  we  know  what  it  is  exactly. 
Men  are  biisv  working  for  me.  Everything 
IB  to  be  doDe  jnst  as  it  was  — to  a  button. 
The  Siguora  is  very  anxious  that  all  should 
be  in  keeping  with  history." 
"  There  were  some  great  Dorius  in  history." 
"Aod  some  great  rc^uea  among  'em, 
I've  been  reading^reading^ reading,  till  I 
feel  a  Doria  in  every  drop  of  my  blood." 

"Yon    are    a    poet,    I   am  sure.     Such 
imagination  is  marvellous.     If  you  can  think 
yonrseU  a  Doria,  yon  can  think  anything. 
There  was  a  Doria  once  who  killed  a  man, 
Giuseppe  Rattt." 
"  Yea,  he  killed  the  Prince  of  Slonaco." 
'■  They  say  I  am  esactly  like  that  Doria." 
"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !     Bnt  the  porter's 
gate.     You  do  not  thank  me,  Stefano." 

"  I  must  have  time.  It  is  such  a  (ffeat- 
heftrt«d  thing  you  would  do,  as  if  one  should 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk.  To  chain 
me  and  my  wife  to  a  kennel  at  your  gate — in 
exchange  for  a  million  francs.  Is  that  not 
Uk)  generous  ?  " 


"  You  look  at  it  in  the  wrong  light ;  you 
are  a  pig-headed  fool  of  a  man  to  talk  so 
rudely  to  your  future  master." 

"  Who  shall  name  my  future  master  ? 
But  be  will  not  be  you,  you  poor  little  bag 
of  lard  ! " 

"  What  is  this  ?  How  dare  you,  Doria  r" 
Beggar !  insolent  rascal !  Stop  and  let  me 
get  back  into  the  carriage  !  I  will  have  no 
more  words  with  you  !  Stop  instantly,  or  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you  ! " 

"  It  is  true.  Yoii  will  have  no  more 
words  with  me— or  anyone.  Your  last  words 
are  spoken,  and  the  book  of  your  deeds  is 
shut.  See  !  we  come  in  sight  of  the  palace ! 
The  home  of  heroes  and  princes !  And  you 
thought  to  see  the  last  of  the  Doriaa  at  the 
gat«,  that  he  might  bow  to  your  pudding 
carcass  as  it  waddled  in  and  out!  Look 
down !  'Tis  a  long  way  to  the  river, 
Giuseppe  Ratti." 

"  Stop  and  let  me  alight !  Stop,  I  say, 
or  I  will  have  you  arrested  and  imprisoned!" 

"There— there — the  home  of  the  Dorias, 
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Tou  fat  robber  and  vile  keeper  of  «iiie- 
shope  :  Say  '  Farewell !  *  lo  those  soleaiii 
walfe ;  wa^'e  '  Adieu  ! '  to  the  houses ;  bid 
tli£  bridge  '  Good-bye  I '  Now  the  sun  sets 
for  you  and  for  me.  We  will  die  together 
down  there— far,  far  down  — wiiere  the  Nervia 
tumbles." 

With  one  arm  8t«fano  Doria  grasped 
Giuseppe  round  the  neck  ;  with  the  other  he 
lash^  the  horsea  into  a  gallop.  He  shouted 
to  them,  and  soon  had  tbem  racing  madly 
along  the  perilous  edge  of  a  road  that  twined 
high  above  the  river-bed,  like  a  thread  ujmn 
the  hill.  Far  beneath,  an  ancieat  aqueduL-t 
wound  along  on  broken  arches,  and  below  it 


Kervia  gliltereil  aud  foamed  and  roared  in 
the  deep  heart  of  the  gorge. 

For  a  moment  St^fano  lifted  his  eTi«  [n 
the  sunnr  walls  of  the  palace,  where  tliei 
i-ose  above  the  house-tops  of  the  distatic 
town ;  then  he  drove  his  horses  headlong 
over  the  narrow  parapet  into  the  depths 
beneath.  The  traces  broke,  and  t«o 
struggling  brutes  dropped  t<^ether,  whiit 
with  them  two  men  also  fell. 

Long  afterwards,  a  hideous  debri'i  of  toni 
flesh  and  broken  tmnes  was  dragged  from 
the  water,  and  not  until  dawn  of  another 
day  di<l  Teresa  Doria  and  Fraticesca  Batli 
know  that  they  were  widows. 


My  Friends,  in  Feather  and  Fur. 

By    lady    INGRAM. 
lUuKtraird  from   drawings    hy    UelUiiff/vooil    Ingram   and  from  iihotoijraph». 


MY  early  duTs  were  Bpetit  under  tht- 
Honditm  skiee  of  Austmlia,  a  laud 
of  w-ftrmer  Buns  and  mellower  moons 
than  OUTS ;  and  the  first  pet  of  which  I  ha\'e 
a  vivid  recollection  is  an  animal  ii]di<renous 
to  that  country,  a  little 
!;i%y  opoesuni.  My 
brother  burnt  down  a 
Hum-tree  in  order  to 
«tt«h  the  mother  opoa- 
iinni.whohad  her  home 
therein.  The  mother 
wag  shot,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  crniied 
her  youi^  one,  mar- 
HDpial  fashion,  in  her 
pouch.  The  orphan 
nas  at  once  handed 
over  to  raj  tender 
mercies,  and  I  did  my 
best  lu  rear  it  with  a 
Bpoon  on  cow's  milk ; 
but  the  tittle  one  did 
not  thrive  well,  and  I 
had  the  happy  inspii^a- 
tion  to  give  it  to  our 
cat,  which  hod  kittens 
of  a  tender  age.  To 
ray  HOrprise  and  delight 
the  cat  at  once  look 
to  the  'poeeum,  and 
treated  it  as  if  it  were 
her  own  offspring. 
The  sarae  cat's 
daughter  kittened  in 
the  same  box,  and  I  * 

wag  amused  to  se«  that  "a  mtti.e  i.r 

she,  too,  mothered  the 
little  opossum  ;  so,  with  two  foster-mothers, 
my  little  pet  grew  apace,  and  used  to  show 
a  lot  of  temper  if  he  was  handled  more  than 
he  thought  desirable.  But  he  always  knew 
me,  and  would  run  to  me  and  climb  up  my 
dress  to  my  shoulder,  where  he  would  sit 
qnite  contented.  This  little  habit  of  bis, 
however,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  I 
will  presently  relate. 

It  is  the  custom  of  opossum  mothers  to 
carry  their  young,  when  older,  on  tlieir 
heads.     One  night,  bearing  my  cat  cry  out- 


side to  be  admitte<l  to  the  house,  I  opened 
the  door,  and  there  was  pussy  with  the  little 
'possum  on  her  head,  m  tail  curled  tightly 
ii>und  her  neck,  its  quaint,  odd  face  showing 
up  well  ajriiinst  tht  cat's  black  fur ;  but 
fearing  lest  some  mis- 
hap siiould  befall  it 
from  these  nocturnal 
expeditions,  J  took 
away  the  opossum  and 
placed  it  in  a  box  by 
Itself.  It  escaped,  how- 
ever, and  one  night  I 
was  roused  from  my 
slnmbcrg  by  screams  of 
"A  rat  !  A  rat  !  " 
Fortunately,  I  rushed 
to  the  rescue  just  in 
time  to  sa\'e  my  pet. 
My  maiden  aunt,  witli 
a  truly  feminine  fear 
of  rats,  was  standing 
on  a  chair,  her  skirts 
tightly  held  around 
her,  poker  in  hand,  the 
light  of  battle  in  her 
eye,  determined  to  slay 
theintnider.  The  poor 
opossum  was  making 
frantic  endeavonrs  to 
reach  her,  eo  as  to 
climb  up  her  skirts  as 
he  did  witli  me;  but 
before  my  arrival  the 
cut  had  been  sent  for 
to  kill  the  so-called 
v  oi-oHBiM."  rat.     Directly  she  ap- 

peared she  solved  the 
dilticulty  with  a  little  cry  of  pleasure ;  she 
seized  the  opossum  by  tlie  back  of  its  neck 
and  walked  off  with  it  in  her  safe  custody. 
After  this  we  left  pussy  in  undisputed 
possession  of  her  novel  nursling.  But  pets 
are  proverbially  unlucky,  and  our  opossum 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  One  day  he  was 
missing,  and  we  never  heard  nor  saw  aught  of 
him  again.  I  fear  some  strange  cat  may  have 
killed  him  when  on  his  nocturnal  rambles. 

Then  there  was  an  Australian  magpie  or 
piping  crow,  a  handsome  black  and   white 
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happy  ■ 
paddoc 


bird,  intelligent  but  often  very  savage.  Our 
bird  waB  at  large,  and  went  where  lie  liked 
or  seemed  good  to  his  roving  fancy.  What 
ipy  dujs  we  all  epent,  rambling  about  the 
Idocks  neiLT  the  honse,  sitting  under  the 
huge  gam-trees  I 

Suddenly  there  come  cries  of  "  Coo-ee  ! 
Coo-ee  \ " 

'■  Surely  they  are  calling  us  home  ? "  we 
saj- 

So,  reluctantly  leaving  our  games,  we  re- 
turn to  the  bouse.  On  arrriving  there,  we 
fiud  no  one  about,  only  the  m^pie  sitting 
on  the  fence  singing  his  melodious  song. 
But  is  it  fancy,  or  <lo  we  discern  a  comic 
twinkle  in  his  ere  ?  Has  be  called  us  with 
malice  prepfnse,  to  annoy,  or  is  it  merely  a 
desire  to  have  his  playmates  around  him  ? 
We  cannot  guess.  I  remember  one  day  he, 
as  usnai,  found  his  way  to  the  nursery,  then 
on  to  our  sleeping-rooms,  and,  findmg  us 
usleep,  proceeded  to  wake  us,  gently  tweaking 
our  iioaea  with  his  formidable  beak,  crooning 
little  songs  in  our  ear.  This,  to  the  nurse, 
appeared  as  if  he  meditated  pecking  our 
eyes  or  in  some  way  hurting  us  with  his 
beak  ;   so,  one  day,  when   we   were  all  at 


prayers,  she  seized  the  bird  and  pluuged  him 
mto  a  deep  bath,  to  cure  him  of  a  desire  la 
visit  the  nursery.  I  can  hear  him  now, 
coming  slowly  up  the  passage  towards  ut, 
crying,  partly  in  anger,  partiy  in  self-com- 
miseration for  his  sad  plight ;  trailing  hit 
woes  like  Dant«'s  crane,  as  be  walked  into 
the  room.  It  was  inijiossible  to  finiab 
prayers.  The  book  was  closed  with  a  suap, 
and  my  father  said :  "  Find  out  at  ooce 
what  has  happened  to  Maggie." 

Our  nurse  confessed  what  she  had  done, 
and  was  greatly  reprimanded  for  an  eices 
of  ze^  on  her  part  to  protect  her  chaises. 
Poor  Maggie  came  to  an  untoward  end, 
being  caught  and  killed  iu  a  rat^rap. 

I  also  had  an  amusing  little  dog  tailed 
Count,  a  \'ery  small  white  poodle  ;  and  even 
now,  looking  back  among  more  than  a  doien 
pet  dogs,  I  think  Count  was  the  cleverest  of 
them  all.  What  a  dislike  he  bad  to  hii 
weekly  tub  I  Directly  he  saw  the  Satnrdiy 
preparations  for  it  beginning,  he  would  take 
nis  departure  and  trot  oS  to  my  aunt's  house 
some  two  miles  away,  where  he  would  spend 
Sunday  ;  then,  I  suppose,  a  longing  for  hii 
own  lares  and  penatfswovAA  assail  him,  and 
Count  would  return  home,  only  to  have  his 
deferred  ablutions  at  once.  He  also  mod 
objected  to  the  burrs  common  in  Aostnlta, 
and  to  avoid  tliein  would  leave  the  fieM 
and  trot  in  solitary  state  in  the  roads. 
If  he  were  really  obliged  to  cross  the  forickly 
way,  he  would  feign  lameness,  lifting  a  »«- 
d/tarU  injured  member,  crying  pileoualy  the 
while.  We  would  then  go  to  las  rescue  sod 
carry  the  little  malingerer  over  the  prickh 
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KTOunil  ;  this  done,  lie  would  run  along  ag 
inerrilv  as  poseible.  I  could  tell  niiiny  of 
his  funny  little  wajs,  hut  hiivc  not  the  spuce 
to  do  so. 

Shetland  pouieB  we  had,  too,atthat  time — 
the  first  to  reach  the  Colonies,  and  an  im- 
men^  soiirue  of  piciisurc  to  us  all.  Mv 
brother  made,  with  his  own  hands,  a  rougli 
sort  of  cart,  made  of  a  deal  box  on  wheeia, 
and  harness  fur  the  cart,  the  collars  in 
SBckiiijr  filled  with  hay,  and  then  drove  us 
triumphantly  with  a  tiny  fonr-in-hand,  joy- 
ous  as  any  Jehu  hi  the  land.     We  spent 


in  the  charge  of  a  clever  German  governess, 
whose  only  idea  was  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge of  which  she  had  more  than  her  full 
shaie,  HO  at  that  time  I  had  few  pets.  But 
in  due  course  of  time  I  married,  fortunately 
for  me,  a  husband  as  fond  of  bii'ds  and 
animals  as  myself ;  but,  until  we  left  town, 
I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  studying  bird- 
life  as  I  wished.  My  first  wild-bird  pet  was 
a  young  blackbird  with  whit«  feathers  in 
his  tail,  picked  np  by  my  little  son,  a  delight- 
ful bird,  so  lame  that  ue  would  sit  on  the 
piano,  showing  the  greatest  delight  at  the 
music.  He  would  fly  in  the  face  of  a  stranget, 
so  fearless  was  he. 

Soon  afterwards  we  bought  Albine,  our 
first  albino  bird,  a  pure  white  btackhird, 
with  pink  eyes  and  an  orange  hill,  tame 
with  those  she  knew,  hut  very  timid  with 
strangers.  She  mated  with  the  black- 
and-white  bird,  and  made  a  beautiful  nest 


many  happy  days  riding  onr'littJe  ponies; 
sometimes  we  were  Arabs  wandering  over 
trackless  desert  wastes,  with  no  food  or 
water,  relying  on  the  milk  of  our  Arab 
steeds  for  sole  sustenance ;  anon  we  «ere 
flying  over  vast  prairies  in  America,  the  wild 
Red  Indians  in  full  pursuit.  Then,  another 
day,  we  played  at  circus,  balancing  ourselves, 
slanding  on  the  saddle  and  harebsick.  But 
these  halcyou  days  were  soon  to  end.  My 
father  decided  to  go  to  England,  that  we 
might  all  have  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education  ;  so,  with  much  sorrow  and  many 
tears,  farewells  were  taken  of  our  ponies, 
dogs,  and  birds,  as  we  were  not  allowed  to 
bring  any  to  England  with  us.  What  a 
change  of  life  we  led  on  our  arrival  in  Lon- 
don !  Soon  we  were  in  the  midst  of  music, 
singing,  French,  and  elocution  masters,  and 
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i>(  Imy  liiKii  with  mud  in  tlie  nioBt  iiifji'iiioiis 
way.  *]tiiC,u1as!  Iier  eggs  WLTeallaoft-alielliMl 
ihkI,  of  wtnrse,  useless ;  bo  we  placed  cgga  in 
licr  nest  fi'uin  neRls  in  our  i^anlcii,  and  she 
reared  uiany  a  young  tlirtuth  uud  blackbird 
in  our  aviary,  and  very  pniiul  she  was  of  her 
little  fledglings.  It  was  very  pretty  to  see 
her  hriiig  thein  into  my  drawing- room 
tlirougli  tlic  open  window  from  the  uviaiy, 
encouraging  her  little  timid  foftter-chililren. 
I  remember  once  one  fell  into  the  open  piano. 
Hearing  its  distress,  I  went  to  the  rescue, 
but  was  suipriscd  to  find  Albine  transfomicd 
into  a  virago.  She  flew  fiercely  at  nic,  so 
I  hurriedly  let  the  little  thrush  (ro.  t^he 
evidently  fancied,  from  ita  cries,  I  was  ill- 
treating  it  iu  some  way.  And  yet  she  was  so 
afraid  of  children  tliatshe  woidd  lie  ;i«r(/»  for 
hours  under  the  caltiuet  in  the  drawing-room 
whenever  one  came  into  the  room. 


piiKod  in  the  little  callow  creatures*  own 
bills.  After  about  ten  days,  Bil-Bil  urea  of 
the  cai'cs  of  the  family,  and,  when  given 
mealworms,  instead  of  feeding  her  birds, 
made  them  iuto  u  lining  for  the  nest,  and 
liegan  putting  more  building  material  on  ihe 
top  of  the  little  birds ;  so  1  took  them  fruoa 
her,  and  having  observed  her  manner  of 
feeding  them,  copied  her  as  carefully  ok  I 
could,  and  with  great  success,  for  they  grew 
and  feathered  well.  But,  alus  for  onr  hopcK 
of  albino  birds ! — they  assumed  the  usual 
sombre  plimuige  of  the  ordinary  blackbirds, 
one  of  which  we  have  now,  ftome  sis  rears 
old.  We  have  also  Bil-Bil  still ;  tiiis  year 
she  made  a  nest  in  the  conservatory  and  laid 
one  iig<i  ;  but  the  ruts  have  taken  iwHsession. 
and  on  one  occitsioit  caught  the  |H>or  bird. 
Fortnnately  my  son  saw  this  and  rcscue<I 
her  ;  but  we  wei^'  obliged,  for  safeiy,  Ut  put 
her  in  a  small  cage,  so  1  fear  now  Bil-ltil's 
career  as  a  matron  and  mother  is  over.  Mhe 
is  a  large,  full-sized  bird,  very  white,  and 
with  large  pink  eyes  and  an  oninge  bill, 
which  makes  it  impossible  ut  sight  U>  u-U  tin- 
ses  of  the  bird.     But  BuLseye  was  the  tinesi 


After  her  eiirly  demise  we  Iwught  Bil-Bil, 
who  had  taken  first  prize  at  the  Orystal 
Palace  show  as  an  albino  coik  bliiL'kbird. 
After  some  time  the  supposed  he-bird  built 
a  nest  in  its  wicker  cage  :  it  was  most  amus- 
ing to  watch  lii-st  the  buy,  then  the  lining 
with  wet  umd.  The  little  white  binl's  state 
of  dirt  was  terrible,  but  she  worked  hard  and 
made  a  most  workmanlike  nest,  and  then 
laid  five  eggs.  What  excitement  this  created  ! 
Were  our  hopes  to  be  fulHlIe^l  at  last  ? 
Should  we  proudly  rear  au  albino  bird  ?  At 
lust  two  of  the  eggs  hatche<l.  How  wc 
watched  the  little  fluffy  moiiwls.  longing 
to  see  signs  of  white  plumiige,  early  and  lute 
we  watched  them.  We  rose  at  four  each 
morning  to  give  Bil-llil  inseetH  uud  mca]- 
worms ;  fur  iiltliough  she  throve  well  on 
her  diet  of  hanl-bniled  eggs,  raw  nieat,  and 
Iiist:iiits.  this  Wius  nnt  foiHl  her  lu-eHous  little 
ones  might  cat.  The  fixnl  Irnil  to  k'  alive, 
killed,  and  carefully  ruiibed  up  and  down 
the  bnard  of  the  cage,  then  with  a  little  sort 
of  chuckling  sound    it  would  carefully  be 


/ 


blackbird  we  over  had,  and,  perhaps,  the 
finest  of  onr  albinos.  We  showed  liim.  as 
well  as  others,  at  a  big  show  at  the  .\quarinm. 
and  he  took  first  pri7x>,  beating  a  well-known 
winner  in  his  class.  Bullseye  wns  a  magiiili- 
cent  cock-bini,  and  a  splendid  songst*.'r.  He 
ilied  from  swallowing  a  broken  needle,  which 
stuck  in  his  throat  a  painful  dmtli.  pix>r 
bird  !  Of  white  s|iarrowa  I  liave  ha)!  three — 
the  fii-st.  Zinibi,  was  a  lanw,  inii>ueing  binl, 
but  not  Iwing  contented  in  her  ci^,  one  tine 
day  when  loose  in  the  drawing-room,  went 
through  the  open  window  into  the  aviary 
and  there  elected  to  remain.  In  some  mys- 
lerious  manner,  proving  the  old  saving  that 
Love  laughs  at  iocksmitlis,  she  enticed  into 
the  aviary  a  w>ck  s|wrrow.  We  (thristt-noJ 
him  Isidor,  as  to  us  he  had  a  .lewish  ty{ii' 
of  face.  tlR'at  was  the  commotion  in  the 
aviaiy— such  a  chattering,  such  a  cho(«ingof 
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filuces  for  llie    nest ;    at  liist, 
iuui|>cr  wan    sekruxl,    mid   i 


.  till!  lid  of  a 
liuge  edifice 
eruoted  thereon.  Egjj;8,  however,  there  never 
vrerc,  ullhoiii^h  she  sat  contimioiisly  in  the 
nest.  It  was  u  disappointment,  both  to  iis 
and  to  Isidor.  The  next  year  the  same 
comedy  was  enacted,  and  this  time  ended  in 
a  tragedy  for  poor  Ziinbi,  as  she  died  egg- 
bound.  Wildie,  another  whit«  sparrow,  wa« 
Isidor's  second  wife,  and  bIig,  too,  huitt  a 
nest  in  the  aviary  and  hatched  two  young 
birds.  Not  finding  suitable  food  for  her 
yonng  ones,  she  ventured  out  into  llie  next 
aviary,  wliere  the  white  jackdaws  were,  and 
ill  the  morning  we  found  her  stark  and  dead, 
and  pluclvcd  by  these  birds  as  if  she  were 
a  fowl  dressed  for  the  table.  Poor  Wildie  ! 
Her  umt«rnal  devotion  deserved  a  better  fate. 


tive  of  "darling")  was  tlic  most  lovable.  Dear 
little  Darlie !  as  I  writ«  of  her  even  now 
I  feel  a  xerremenl  ile  nriir.  How  well  I 
remember  all  her  pretty  waj-s,  her  intense 
devotion  to  my  three  houb  !  I  would  give 
inucli  to  see  her  little  blue-eyed  face  among 


Of  albino  birds,  we  have  had  seven  j'aok- 
dawa,  one  rook,  three  tlmishes,  one  hedge- 
sparrow,  one  redpole,  one  sUirling,  one  mag- 
pie, five  blackbirds — so  may,  I  consider, 
fairly  clahn  some  experience  of  these  binls, 
which,  I  think,  are  more  delicate  than  ilil! 
ordinary  sfiecies. 

Of  all  my  feathered  i>ets,  Durlie  (diminu- 


lis  again.  When  she  first  came  to  lis  from 
Castangs,  she  was  a  small,  thin  baby-bird, 
cawing  in  callow  fashion  for  food,  only 
eating  bread -and -milk,  and  swallowing  one's 
finger  as  far  as  possible  when  one  fed  her. 
If  she  had  not  had  the  greatest  care,  I  doubt  if 
we  should  have  reared  her  ;  but  what  atten- 
tion and  experience  in  feeding  birds  could 
do  was  done,  and  presently  Darlie  was  in 
fine  feather  and  good  health.  She  had  the 
qnaintest  ways :  when  the  gong  sounded  for 
meals,  its  purport  was  as  well  kuown  to 
her  as  to  us,  and  she  would  call  for  admit- 
tance to  the  house,  flying  in  from  the  garden 
to  the  dining-room  to  luncheon,  and  would 
walk  round  the  table,  helping  heraelf  to  her 
favourite  morsels  from  each  of  our  plates. 
And  if  no  water  was  put  for  her,  she  would 
knock  over  oitr  glasses  until  her  own  wine- 
glassful  of  liqnid  was  brought  her.  An 
imperious  little  lady  was  Darlie.  When  the 
uncertain  glory  of  April  came,  then  Darlie 
prockimed  himself  of  the  gentler  sex  by 
building  a  nest  in  a  cnplKuinl  in  our  hall  \n 
Diy  huHbaiid's  hat.  Quaint  it  was  to  see  her 
little  wliitc  face  peering  over  the  edge  of  the 
hat ;  peiturbed  and  angry  if  any  stranger 
should  approach  too  near  to  the  socretl  spot. 
The  building  of  the  nest  was  a  fearful 
and  wonderful  work.  What  a  quantity  of 
material   was    (jiken  !— each   room  carefully 
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Bcsnned  for  coiitributioiis ;  fur  from  mj 
sable  cape,  fur  from  my  bedroom  slippers, 
mj  stiver  pen,  sticks,  Btniws,  pink  blolting- 


paper,  and  even  forks ;    it  was  manelloua 

slie  coiilii  carry  sncli  heavy  things.  And  then 
the  sittin*;  commenced ;  but,  of  coarse,  it  va» 
ull  labour  lost,  as  the  L'>!;gs  were  sterile.     We 


gave  her  two  newly  hatched  jackdawii, 
procured  with  much  climbing  by  my  son. 
However,  she  was  doubtful,  I  tbiiik,  of 
their  really  being  her  own  offspring ;  and, 
after  tantalising  them  with  offers  of  meal- 
worms, would  eventually  swallow  the  food 
herself.  Needless  to  say,  the  little  birds  did 
not  long  survive.  Nest  year  Darlie  built  in 
the  pantry  cupboard,  clearing  all  the  wine- 
glasses ont  in  the  most  summary  fashion  on 
to  the  floor.  What  she  cost  us  that  year  I 
do  not  like  to  calculate  ;  but  we  forgave  her 
all  for  the  Bake  of  her  pretty  ways.  She 
went  for  tliree  years  following  to  Torkshtre, 
where  we  had  a  shooting,  and  would  accom- 
mny  us  on  our  walks  ou  the  moor,  flying 
long  distances  high  up  in  the  air,  always 
returning  with  her  cry:  "Coming?  Oh, 
yes!"  She  would  wait  while  we  lifted  np 
stones,  and  ate  all  sorts  of  little  insecUi  she 
wonld  find  under  them-  Our  d<^iB  she  was 
not  the  least  afraid  of,  and  would  perch  on 
the  back  of  our  St.  Bernard,  and  peck  our 
other  pets'  tails  if  she  hapi>ened  to  be  in  a 
mischievous  mood.  I  conld  write  much  more 
about  Darlie,  but  fear  to  weary  my  readers. 
Jenuer  Weir,  who  saw  her,  wrote  these 
words  about  her  in  Naliire  Notes :  "  Upon 
the  whole,  I  deem  this  white  jackdaw  to  be 
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tbc  most  clmriuiiig  bird  it  liae  ever  been  my 
fiite  to  meet  witb,"  Tills,  from  a  septua- 
iienariiiii  naturalist,  is  no  small  praise,  and 
I  feel  ill  mj  heart  tliat  we  ne'er  shall  took 
upoti  her  like  again.  Birds  vury  hs  much  as 
human  beings  do,  and  the  other  jackdaw's 
were  nevxT  such  delightful  companious  as 
Darlie  was.  Unfortunately,  we  were  away 
from  home  a  great  deal,  and  Darlie  missed 
both  her  companions  and  her  change  of  diet, 
and  did  not  long  survive.  There  was  sin- 
cere grief  at  our  little  bird  friend's  demise. 

We  have  had  a  little  corner  in  our  cabinet 
dedicated  to  Datlie's  memory.  In  it  there 
arc    various    pbotograplis   of    lier,  a    little 


miniature  beautifully  done  by  a  friend,  licr 
five  eggs  in  cotton  wool,  and  a  brooch  con- 
taining some  of  her  feathers. 

We  had  another  pair  of  white  jackdaws. 
These  had  made  a  nest  in  the  aviary 
and  laid  eggs,  but  a  ci-ow,  another  occnpant 
of  the  same  aviaiT,  ate  the  eggs.  Wolf,  the 
fickle  male  bird,  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love  witb  a  Peruvian  magpie,  and  would 
not  look  at  his  lawful  spouse,  so  the  owner 
had  sold  them  to  us,  hoping  change  of  scone 
might  proniol*  a  better  domestic  feeling. 
While  with  us.  Wolf  never  showed  the  least 
interest  in  poor  Jeannie,  a  dull,  dispirited, 
heart-broken  sort  of  bird,  and  she  did  not  live 
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long.  Wulf  paid  };reat  attention  to  Darlie, 
but  she  did  nut  retiini  his  affection.  Birds 
are  very  capricious  in  their  lovea.  Wolf  died 
last  year  from  eating  rat-poison.  He  was 
exceedingly  tame ;  whenever  he  saw  us,  he 
would  call:  "Come  along!"  distinctly,  with 
outstretched  wings.  AVe  always  felt,  at  any 
rate,  lie  ^ve  ns  a  warm  welcome  into  our 
little  garden.  Our  white  jackdaws  were  free 
iu  the  daytime  and  took  long  flights  wher- 
ever they  pleased.  How  tliey  escaped  the 
guns  uf  the  'Arrys  that  frequent  this  part  of 
tJie  world  is  a  marvel ;  but  after  se\'en  ycare' 
immunity,  our  Barney,  who  came  to  us  with 
Darlie,  was  at  lost  shot— no  credit  to  the 


marksman,  as  he  was  so  tame  one  could 
almost  get  within  touching  distance  of  him. 
But  YaXn  is  unkind  to  pet«,  for  once  they  lose 
their  distrust  of  mankind,  some  cruel  mis- 
chance befalls  them. 

My  white  sparrow  is  a  delightful  little 
bird ;  she  builds  enormous  nests  iu  my 
drawing-room,  which,  every  year,  is  given 
up  entirely  to  her.  She  lias  a  mate,  one 
Tony,  a  common  little  fellow  of  quite  a 
differe-nt  clay  from  my  refined  and  sweet 
little  Tiny  ;  he  is  so  scllish,  so  eager  to  have 
the  best  of  everything,  never  helping  her  to 
make  her  nests.  I  am  the  one  selected  for 
this  office,  and  it  is  my  iKwst  tliat  there  is 
no  hen-spaiTOW  in  the  land  that  lias  a  better 
kuowle<lge  of  building  a  nest  than  myself. 
But  perhaps  Tiny  bus  a  more  hixn'rious 
taste  than  an  outside  bird  can  indulge  in- 


fer  instance,   she  likes  i^uile  blue    ribI>oii!>, 
black   cbitTons,  ^loureil   silks,  then    a   feir 
feathei's ;  my  own  hair  she  especially  likus 
and  many  a  rape  of  my  locks  was  efTectul  as 
I  cut  off  pieces  for  her,  also  some  of  the  hair 
of  our  Airedale  teiTier.     Hanifold,   indeul, 
are  the  materials  that  go  to  the  making  of 
the  big,  untidy  nest,  built  between  the  silk 
curtains  of  my  drawing-room  in  U>wn.     For 
several  years  she  and  I  have  built  the  nest 
together.     She   seems   quite  unhappy  if  I 
will  not  remain  with  her,  and  she  manifests 
the    strongest  confidence   in  my  choice  of 
materials.      I   bikve    not  bad    the   best  of 
health,  and  have  spent  many  days  in  my 
drawing-room    with    Tiny, 
busy  building.      I    laugh- 
ingly    say     I      nnderstand 
every  word  she  says :    and 
surely   there    is    a    subtle 
sympathy  between  us,    Slic 
tells  me  if  she  wants  water 
— for  instJince,  a   bath — nr 
any  dainty  she  most  affe(i« 
~a  little  milk  from  a  spuun. 
Tiny's  dietary  is  very  varied, 
and  to  this  I  attribute  bcr 
good  health  and  plumage. 
She  is  now  nearly  thirt««D 
years  old,  and  at  tliis  time 
looks  the  pink  of  perfection, 
in  spite  uf  all  the  families 
she   has  reared.      Tony  is 
a    very  up-to-date    jiarent, 
troubling    himself    in    no 
wise  about  nest-making  or 
family-feeding  ;  in  fact,  he 
{Houghum,  xar^au,        treat*  lier  rather  ba<lly.    I 
<TE.  wish    she    had    a    kinder 

mate,  but  it  is  impossiUe 
to  find  birds  tame  enough  to  live  in  a 
room  unless  brought  up  by  hand,  as  he 
was ;  so  she  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bai^ain  and  stick  to  her  Tony.  Tbey 
travel  abroad  with  us,  and  once  on  the  Nile 
we  let  tbem  loose  on  the  dtUtabeah.  Some 
Egyptian  spirrows  came  on  the  deck,  and, 
doubtless,  in  some  way  insulted  the  English 
fli^,  for  Tony,  infuriated,  began  a  fight,  and 
disappeared  over  the  side  of  the  dahabtak 
ami  was  lost  to  view.  For  five  bonrs  did  wc 
all  walk  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river, 
making  the  place  resound  with  cries  of 
"  Tony  !  Tony  !  "  Ko  answer  came,  and  it 
was  a  very  sad  party  that  went  down  to  driw 
for  dinner ;  for,  in  spite  of  Tony's  failings 
as  a  spouse,  he  is  a  sharp,  aiiiiitiiiig  lijtk 
gamin  of  a  bird.  Presently  a  shout  frwu 
my  eldest  son  brought  me  on  deck.    Uurrah '. 
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Tony  lijid  letiinicd.  Very  tired,  very  thirsty 
WiLi  the  truant.  Wliere  he  had  been  a[l 
these  bnun,  we  never  could  tell.  I  only 
hope  tlmt  ia  this  mimic  bird  warfare  Tony 
established  the  supremacy  uf  England  and 
well  punished  the  Dervish  sparrow  that  hi«i 
so  iusultcd  htui.  Iiistisad  of  a  fatted  calf, 
the  crew  were  given  a  sheep  to  celebr<itc  the 
truant's  retnrn,  and  t'.tc  dahahe-ih  resounded 
with  cries  of  '■Salaam  Tony!"  fi-om  the  Arab 
crew,  who  were  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
little  episode.  Tiny  has  been  to  the  Riviera 
and  on  a  yachting  trip  to  Corsica,  where,  on 
our  ixtuni  jonmey,  we  had  one  of  the 
roughest  passages  it  has  been  my  fate  to  lie 
in.  How  the  little  bird  kept  on  a  perch,  I 
can  only  conjectuie.  It  Wiis  so  terribly 
rough  I  could  iiot  put  my  foot  out  of  my 
berth,  and  yet,  on  anival,  she  scemetl  the 
least  battered  of  us  all.  She  comes  to  break- 
fast every  morning,  and,  if  I  run  admit  a 
fault  in  all  almost  faultless  bi:d,  she  is 
a  little  too  fond  of  the  pleasui-cs  of  the 
tahle.  When  she  has  lier  young  broods, 
however,  she  is  qnitc  indefatigable  in  feediii'; 
thoin,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  is  merely 
skin  and  bone,  as  she  hai'dly  c;it8  enongh  to 
keep  hei-self  alive.  Most  birds  have  a  dis- 
like to  l>G  handled,  but  Tiny  has  no  fear  in 
thiR  respect  —comes  to  me  when  tired,  and 
nestles  in  my  iiptuined  hand,  ])eeking  my 
tlmiub  if  I  move  it,  then  falls  asleep.  After 
her  nap  sbe  flies  away  ;  but  often  returns  to 
nestle  iu  the  frills  of  my  uightguwu,  or  goes 


to  sleep  down  one's  sleeve.  I  often  wonder 
no  mischance  has  liefallen  her,  for  she  hits 
no  fear  of  us,  and,  if  frightened,  tiics  at  once 
to  me. 

The  sparrow  is  a  nmdi  maligned  bird,  and 
yet,  as  pets,  tliey  are  wonderfully  intelligent, 
and,  if  suspicious  of  danger,  are  very 
tnisting  to  those  they  like.  Tiny  has  reared 
numerous  families— fjiiite  twelve— and  never 
feeds  her  young  ones  on  any  food  unless  it  is 
aliie,  such  as  mealworms,  flies,  spiders.  It 
is  only  when  they  can  fly  she  gives  them 
cooketl  peas  or  a  little  raw  meat.  Tlieir 
yonng  ones  are  so  wild,  they  are  impossible 
to  keep,  as  they  l)eat  themseh'es  nearly  to 
death  with  fright  when  anyone  comes  in  the 
room.  They  generally  escape ;  and  its  they 
are  ordinarj'  brown  sparroii*8,  we  do  not  mourn 
their  loss.  I  liad  another  little  sparrow  as 
tame  lis  Tiny,  and  more  conitigeous,  reared  by 
me  from  a  little  mite.  The  nest  was  blown 
down  from  a  ti%e ;  so  I  thought,  if  possible, 
I  would  save  its  life.  It  was  a  little  hen- 
spirrow,  and  so  tame  it  would  follow  lis  from 
i-oom  to  room  ;  go  ont  in  the  garden  with 
us ;  fly  away  and  join  ite  companion  sparrow, 
and  be  quit^  lost  for  half  an  hour,  when  It 
would  return  and  perch  on  my  shoulder. 
I  must  not  forget  some  tomtits  reared  from 
the  nest,  only  a  few  days  old  when  we  had 
tlicm.  They  arc  very  difficult  to  rear,  re- 
quiring insect  food,  and  it  must  be  varied. 
One  does  one's  best,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  insects  are  suitable. 

The  small  tomtits  are  remarkably  fearless, 
petkiiig  fiercely  at  the  fniit  they  are  given, 
making  excursions  up  one's  sleuve— regular 
little  Paul  Prys,  hanging   head  downwards, 
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roostiiiK  ill  most  eslraoitliuary  place's,  and 
very  vivacious.  W'e  also  lirtve  reared  white- 
throats,  »tonecliats,  Blirikcfl,  from  the  neet ; 
so  I  think  we  bave  had  espcrience  in  bird 
ruarinft  and  keeping.  Taiiagere  we  bave  liad, 
golden  tincbcs,  jeliow-lianimers  (one  of  these 
wc  have  had  ten  years),  paiTota,  glossy  star- 
lings, many  sinall  finchee  of  mrtu,  crossbills, 
etc.  ;  bat  albino  binls  arc  my  gpeoial 
bobby, 

I  must  not  foi^et  my  wiiite  Hwallow.  It 
was  brought  to  me  shot  by  a  barbarous 
gamekeeper,  and  was  bleeding  profusely 
from  a  Itrakeu  wing ;  indeed,  tlie  end  joint 
had  to  lie  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp  sois- 
sora.  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  little 
bird  BO  injured,  and  vefuscd  at  licst  to  have 
anytliing  to  do  wich  it,  for  swallows  are 
difficult  to  keep  in  ciptivity.  But  my  sym- 
pathy was  aroused  for  the  little  frightened 
invalid  ;  and  as  tbe  gamekeeper  said  be  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  I  consented  to  try 
and  rear  it.  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  eat 
by  ofTering  it  tiny  Hies  stuck  on  the  back  of 
my  hand,  and  in  time  it  got  to  know  nic 
well  and  eliowed  great  pleasure  when  it 
heard  my  voice,  although  it  was  ever  nervona 
of  strangers  ;  so  much  so  that  if  frightened,  it 
would  Inng  against  tbe  glass  wall  of  its  cage 
and  caiuie  the  injured  wing  to  bleed  freely. 
It  was  brought  to  me  in  October,  just  when 
its  kind  Ijcgin  to  migrate  to  a  warmer 
climate.  The  only  cliance  of  saving  it  alive 
was  to  keep  it  in  an  equable  temperature ; 
this  we  did  by  Laving  a  glass-house  made, 
with  a  tray  under  tlie  cage  containing  a  botr 
water  bottle,  which  we  tilled  at  teu  p.m.  and 


at  seven  a.m.  in  winter,  thus  keeping  the 
bird  i[i  one  even  temiterature  of  sixty  degrees. 
We  kept  a  thennoniet<;r  in  the  cage  ulways. 
Oentles  we  got  from  France.  These  hutcbed 
into  flies  in  tbe  kitchen,  kept  in  a  sort  of  mus- 
lin cage,  and  mealworms  also  were  a  favourite 
diet  with  him.  Wc  kept  him  over  the  moult 
and  tbe  winter,  and  thought  wc  might,  with 
care,  keep  him  for  yenrs ;  but  I  was  in  bed 
with  a  cold,  and  mv  huskiiid,  thinking  the 
bright  sunshine  miglit  do  bini  good,  jmt  lum 
out  in  an  east  wind  in  the  spring.  And  here, 
at  Westgat«,  the  wind  is  not  ttuip-.R-d  with 
mercy  at  that  time  of  year.  My  lilde 
swallow  caught  cold  and  became  weak,  I 
went  to  town,  and  thiuking  the  journey 
in  his  weak  state  would  do  him  liarm,  left 
him  at  home.  A  few  days  afterwanls  i 
heard  of  his  death.  I  really  tliink  he 
knew  me,  for  the  moment  he  heard  my 
voice  be  would  comuience  his  little  swallow- 
song  and  would  peck  my  fact!  in  u  sort  of 
affected  anger  ;  wliilst  if  a  stranger  came  to 
look  at  him — aud  many  were  intertsU-d, 
naturally,  in  a  white  swallow  in  a  gkws  u^re 
— he  would  liang  against  the  glass  and  mani- 
fest great  terror.  But  it  has  always  Ik^cii  to 
ine  wid  te  see  a  bird  so  essentially  a  bin!  of 
pase.'^e,  sitting  all  day  long  on  his  ]<erch, 
unable  to  fly.  One  so  regrets  one's  feathered 
favourites  that  I  am  resolved  to  rear  no  mote, 
and  am  now  much  interested  in  Japant^e 
spaniels. 

I  must  end  these  not«s  in  the  hope  that 
my  readers  will  not  liave  tired  of  wbai  at 
any  rate  is  a  plain  and  veracious  accoimt  of 
some  of  my  bird  aud  animal  frieod& 
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T  was  in  one  of  the 
pretty  but  rather 
stuffy  little  old- 
fashioned  houses  in 
a  back  street  in 
what  used  to  be 
Brompton, but  which 
now  puts  "  Sloane 
Street  "  on  its  note- 
paper,  that  I  first  saw 
Lady  Anne  Smeeth. 
I  had  been  sent  to  her  from  a  registry- 
office,  to  which  she  had  applied  for  a  com- 
panion and  secreUiry  ;  and  when  I  was 
shown  into  the  double  drawing-room,  which 
had  once  been  divided  into  two  rooms  by 
folding-doors,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
slender,  pretty-looking  woman,  dressed  in 
cream-coloured  cashmere,  with  a  bunch  of 
daffodils  pinned  into  her  loose  morning 
jacket,  lying  on  a  sofa  and  holding  out,  with 
a  smile,  a  long,  slim  hand  adorned  with  some 
splendid  rings. 

"  Lady  Anne  Smeeth  ? "  I  said  almost 
under  my  breath,  quite  expecting  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

For  I  had  been  led  to  expect  to  see  a 
middle-aged  woman,  and  I  had  been  told 
that  Ijady  Anne  was  "  eccentric,"  so  that  I 
had  been  prepared  for  something  quite 
different  from  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  lady 
who  looked  about  eight-and-twenty,  and  who 
presented  none  of  the  characteristics  associated 
in  my  mind  with  "  eccentricity." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  much  to  my  amaze- 
ment. "  Don't  look  so  much  shocked.  And 
so  you,  I  suppose,  are  Mies  Jeannette  Purley  ? 
Sit* down.  I  like  the  look  of  vou.  You  don't 
mind  my  out8])okenness,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  I.  "  And  I  was  not  shocked. 
I  was  sui-prised." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  said  she,  smiling  archly, 
so  that  I  reddened  a  little,  guessing  that  she 
was  shrewd  enough  to  know  what  I  meant. 
As  I  hesitated,  she  went  on  :  "  You  had 
ex])ected  to  see  an  old  woman-  was  that  it  ?  " 
*'  Not  old,"  I  Sfiid  quickly,  "  but  not  so 
young  as  you  are." 

"  Not  so  young  as  I  /o<?/r,"  corrected  Lady 
Anne  graciously.     "I'm  forty-two." 

♦  Co^yrijrht,  1905,  by  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  Limited, 
in  tbe  United  States  of  America. 


My  flattering  astonishment  was  so  genuine 
that  Lady  Anne  laughed  outright. 

"I  make  no  merit,"  she  said,  "of  my 
f mnkness  with  regard  to  my  age.  Unhappily 
for  us  who  happen  to  have  what  the  penny 
novels  ciiU  '  blue  blood '  in  our  veins,  our 
ages  are  recorded  against  us  in  Debrett ;  and 
poor  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Sarre,  has  her  bii  th  put  down  under  the  year 
1863.  And  now  let  me  guess  your  age  :  two- 
and -twenty  ?  " 

"  I'm  twenty-three,"  said  I. 

"And  partly  French,  I  think,  by  your 
Christian  name,  and  something  in  the  type ?  " 

"  One  of  my  grandmothers  was  French," 
said  I,  "and  I  was  christened  after  her — I 
think  because  I  was  supposed  to  look  like  a 
French  baby." 

"And  that's  what  you  look  like  now," 
replied  Ltidy  Anne,  with  more  amusement 
than  ever  ;  "  with  your  little  round  brunette 
face  and  bright  brown  eyes,  you  look  a  great 
deal  more  like  a  ^^^/j/g  Parisienne  than  a 
stolid,  solemn  English  girl." 

I  laughed,  but  not  veiy  heartily,  as  I  Ixigan 
to  fear  that  my  want  of  stolidity  might  inter- 
fere with  my  chances  of  getting  the  engage- 
ment. And  the  lady  herself,  so  attractive 
and  original ;  the  room,  with  its  hannonies  of 
pale  blue  and  cream  colour,  its  background 
of  delicate  ferns,  stately  palms,  and  gorgeous 
blossoms  in  the  conservatory  beyond — all  had 
excited  in  me  a  strong  desire  that  I  might 
"  suit." 

"  I'm  not  frivolous,  really,"  I  began  in 
rather  a  faltering  voice. 

But  Lady  Anne  interrupted  me  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand. 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you're  frivolous  or 
not,"  she  said.  "  If  you  come  to  stay  with 
me,  you  can  please  yourself  about  that.  Can 
you  speak  and  write  French  well,  quite 
fluently  and  easily,  I  mean  ?  I  receive  a 
great  many  foreign  friends,  and  as  I  am 
something  of  an  invalid — or  like  to  fancy 
myself  one  -I  nnist  have  someone  about  me 
who  can  help  me,  not  only  with  my  guests, 
but  in  my  corres|X)ndence  with  them.  You 
have  lived  in  France  ?  " 

"  I  was  brought  up  there." 

Dropping  easily  into  the  French  language, 
which  was  evidently  as  familiar  to  her  as  her 
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mother  toujriie,  Lady  Anne  soon  satisfied 
herself  on  tliat  point.  And  then  she  gave 
me  an  approvin*^  nod. 

"  If  you  will  come  to  me,  I  shall  be  very 
glad,"  she  said.  "  And  I  think  we  shall  get 
on  together  very  well.  But  as  you've  given- 
me  your  references,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
tell  vou  something  about  mvself." 

'•  Oh,  I  don't  want "  I  began. 

She  interrupted  me,  as  she  hiid  a  way  of 
doing. 

"  \Vhy  not  ?  "  said  she.  "  It's  wonderful 
to  me  how  well-brought-up  girls  like  you 
trust  themselves  in  the  houses  of  people  they 
know  nothing  about." 

"  Well,  I'm  quite  sure  that  you.  Lady 
Anne " 

"  You're  quite  sure  of  nothing  about  me," 
said  she  decisively.  "  And  as  I  don't  think  it 
fair  that  the  confidences  should  all  be  on  one 
side,  I'll  tell  you  frankly  that  while  I  was 
abroad,  where  I  lived  for  many  years,  I 
married,  not  very  happily,  and  became  a 
widow,  but  that  I  do  not  use  my  husband's 
name.  My  trustees  have  no  objection  to  my 
reversion  to  my  maiden  name,  so  it  is  as  Lady 
Anne  Snieeth  that  I'm  always  known,  though 
my  real  name  is  Lady  Anne — something 
else.  It's  better  that  you  should  know  this, 
as  some  of  your  friends  will  perhaps  have 
heard  of  my  marrisige,  and  any  comments 
they  might  make  about  it  would  puzzle  you. 
Oh,  and  by  the  by,  I  ought  to  warn  you 
that  my  principal  trustee,  Mr.  Mossop,  is 
looked  upon  as  rather  an  alarming  person  by 
strangers.  He  is  not  very  young,  and  his 
infirmities  have  not  improved  his  temj)er, 
perhaps.  But  if  you  meet  him  about  the 
house,  don't  be  frightened  ;  he  has  a  room 
kept  for  him  in  my  house,  wherever  I  happen 
to  be,  and  he  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases. 
Sometimes  I  see  nothing  of  him  for  months; 
as  he  was  here  three  days  ago,  and  again 
only  a  fortnight  before,  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  he  turns  up  again." 

I  wondered  why  Lady  Anne  should  think 
it  nccessiiry  to  give  me  this  elabonite 
warning  concerning  the  unamiable  Mr. 
Mossop.  But  it  was  kind  of  her,  and  I 
was  touched  by  her  thoughtfulness. 

A  week  later  I  was  installed  at  Lady 
Anne's,  and  was  happier  than  1  had  ever 
been  before  since  necessity  had  forced  me 
to  earn  my  own  living. 

My  employer  was  kindness  itself.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  little  house  was 
that  of  ease  and  luxury  and  the  refinement 
of  a  cultivated  taste  ;  everything  about  the 
place   was   harmonious   and   charming,  and 


although  a  closer  inspection  of  Lady  Anne 
herself  confirmed  her  own  statement  that 
she  was  not  the  young  woman  she  had 
appeared  at  first  sight,  the  charm  of  Ler 
manner  increased  upon  acquaintance,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  surprising  to  me  that  she 
gathered  round  her  a  circle  far  more  inter- 
esting than  that  which  usually  surrounds  the 
Englishwoman  of  forty  who  has  neither  very 
high  rank  nor  very  great  wealth  to  give 
special  attraction  to  her  house. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  charm  of  the 
informal  after-dinner  receptions  she  held 
twice  a  week  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock. 
They  were  totally  unlike  any  entertainment 
at  which  I  had  ever  been  present ;  and  I, 
unsophisticated  as  I  wtis,  was  much  im- 
pressed by  some  of  the  names  I  heard,  and 
l)y  finding  myself  in  the  presence  of  people 
distinguished  in  various  ways,  of  whom  I 
had  heard  and  read,  but  whom  I  had  never 
even  hoped  to  meet. 

There  were  very  few  ladies  at  these 
receptions,  compared  with  tlie  number  of 
gentlemen.  But  those  that  did  come  were 
often  of  high  rank  or  social  position,  or 
distinguished  in  literature  or  art. 

And,  if  I  had  been  rendered  at  all  curious 
by  this  circumstance,  I  should  have  been 
reassured  by  the  fact  that  Lady  Anne  often 
received,  in  the  afternoon,  whole  lievies  of 
dull  and  dowdy  ladies  of  undeniable  rank 
and  position,  some  of  whom  were  connections 
of  hers  either  by  birth  or  by  marriage,  and 
all  of  whom  made  much  of  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  spoilt  and  favourite  child. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  society,  and  I 
should  not  have  had  even  a  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  to  complain  about,  but  for  the  domestic 
friction  between  the  only  two  of  the  sen'ants 
who  ever  came  in  mv  wav,  and  certain 
uneasy  questions  to  which  their  little 
bickerings  gave  rise. 

Susan  Greening,  Lady  Anne's  own  maid, 
was,  perhaps,  not  so  very  many  years  older 
than  her  mistress,  but  looked  old  enough  to 
be  her  mother ;  she  had  one  of  those 
impenetrable  faces  so  often  found  among 
confidential  servants ;  and  although  she 
waited  on  her  mistress  with  no  more  ap- 
pearance of  devotion  or  emotion  than  if  slie 
had  been  an  automaton,  yet  it  was  known 
that  her  affection  for  her  bordered  on 
fierceness,  and  that  any  intnision  npon  what 
she  considered  her  rights  she  resented  with 
passion. 

Barton,  the  parlourmaid,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  much  younger  woman  :  a  tall, 
thin   person,   with    reddish  hair   and   high 
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chtHrk-lioiics,  so  neat  mid  ijiiick  aiid  clever 
aii<l  li^lit  of  foot  that  she  was  a  most  valiialdo 
servant,  and  excited  tlie  jealousy  of  the  older- 
established  Greening,  who  kept  a  sort  of 
ivatch  over  her  mistress,  lest  the  ease-loviug 


lady  shonld  full  Into  the  hands  of  the  eiiemy— 
in  other  words,  lest  she  should  allow  Barton 
any  of  those  duties  or  privileges  to  which 
Greening  considered  she  iiad  an  exclusive 
ri^ht. 

One  of  those  duties  or  righU  was  that  of 
the  ciire  of  Mr,  Mossop's  room,  which  was 
always  kept  locked,  and  to  which  nobody  had 


acwpfl,   during   the  absuiioe  of   tlie   trnatoc 
himself,  hut  (Jreening  and  liudy  Annu. 

Mr.  Mossop's  room  was  on  the  fii-st  floor 
at  the  back  directly  under  my  own,  and  I 
was  one  day  at  the  door  of  mine,  reiKly 
dressed  for  a  walk,  when  I  was  detained  liy 
ft  fipn«i  encounter  which  \\n&  taking  place 
!low  l>etwceu  the  two  upper 

yoii  attend  to  your  own 
the    first  words  I  heard, 

)ly  in  (Jreoning's  voice. 

"  dear  soul,  I  don't  want  to 
!"  retorted   Barton    in    a 

You're  always  trying  to 
there  is  to  pry  for,  (too<1- 

"  retorted  Greening, 

,,"  replied  Barton.  "You're 
keep  Mt.  Mossoji's  room 

rhat  I  care     I  \  e  been  all 

tnt  to  see 

eyouhetn  stealing  ke^a ' 

n't  happen  to  ]«  a  thief 
I  drily.        But  I  hJM,  my 
ke  anybodv  else  and  when 
ire  kept,  I  find  them  out 
iiiyliody  else 

"  Secrets  '  Rubbish  ' 
snapped  Greening. 

"That's it.  Rubbish !" 
echoe<l  Barton  emphatic- 
ally. "I  got  on  the  i-oof 
of  the  couservatory  one 
day  when  I  was  turning 
out  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  found  out  dl  aluut 
Mr.  MoBSOp  that  ever  I 
want  to  know.  Grand  ac- 
itnaintance,  Mr.  Moss<q) ! 
He'd  cut  a  pretty  figure, 
wouldn't  he,  among  my 
lady's  fine  friends,  tlie 
Duke,  and  Lady  Mam, 
and  Sir  Harry,  and  tlie 
rest  I" 

And  she  burst  into  a 
scornful  laugh. 

By  this    time   I   was 
on    the   stiiirti,   hut   the 
women  were  too  mucli  cxeit«d  either  to  heed 
my  coming  or  to  check  themselves. 

"  I  shall  tell  my  lady  liow  you  spi'ak  of 
her  friends  and  relations  !  "  almost  screamed 
the  eliler  woman. 

"  Tell  her,  by  all  means,  if  you  like ! " 
retorted  the  parloiirniaid.  "  You  know  l)est 
whether  you'll  be  doing  my  lady  a  good  turn 
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by  ^ettiu^  rid  of  me.  You  ain't  shut  every- 
Ijody's  ears  and  mouths,  you  know,  not  if 
you  were  fifty  middle-a<<ed  lady Vmaids  ! " 
cried  Barton,  ignoring  my  presence  altogether 
lus  I  hurriedly  went  downstairs. 

I  knew  that  while  l)oth  were  jealous  of 
each  other,  they  were  also  l)oth  jealous  of 
me,  and  of  the  kind  indulgence  with  which 
Lady  Anne  treated  me.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  who  hate  the  sight  of  anything 
ugly  or  inharmonious,  and  as  she  had  been 
pleased  to  discover  hitherto  unknown,  and 
I  think  imaginary,  beauties  in  my  face  and 
figure,  it  anmsed  her  to  use  me  very  much 
as  a  cliild  uses  a  doll. 

I  was  the  gainer  to  a  very  handsome 
degree  by  this  fancy  of  hers,  for  Lady  Anne 
generally  ended  by  making  me  a  present  of 
something  pretty  as  a  reward  for  the  patience 
with  which  I  lent  myself  as  a  "dummy,"  as 
I  used  laughingly  to  say.  She  had  collected 
a  good  many  precious  and  curious  things 
upon  her  travels,  and  at  one  time  she  would 
deck  me  out  in  the  costume  of  a  Turkish 
lady,  at  another  I  would  l)e  taught  to  wear  a 
Spanish  mantilla  a,ud  high  tortoiseshell  comb. 

We  had  great  fun  over  these  dressing-up 
mornings,  during  which  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  Lady  Anne  was  not  a  girl  herself,  so 
enthusiastic  did  she  l)ecome,  and  so  heartily 
did  she  laugh,  especially  on  one  occasion 
when  two  of  her  sedate  elderly  cousins.  Lady 
Mara  and  Lady  Grace,  came  in  while  I  was 
being  tortured  into  an  attitude,  with  mantilla 
and  fan,  which  Lady  Anne  told  me  was 
"characteristically  Spanish,"  but  in  which  I 
must  confess  "  I  felt  like  a  fool." 

And  then,  before  I  had  time  to  escape,  the 
door  opened,  and  there  entered  a  most 
unexpected  visitor,  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Harry  Rolveden,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
circle  of  Lady  Anne's  acquaintances,  and  the 
one  whom  I  considered  by  far  the  nicest. 

I  felt  so  shy,  so  confused,  when  Sir  Harry, 
instead  of  Jidvancing,  stood  smiling  just 
inside  the  room,  leaning  against  the  door, 
and  pretending  not  to  know  who  I  was,  that 
I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face  and  the 
tears  to  my  eyes  ;  and  when  he  Siiid  :  "  Lady 
Anno,  won't  you  introduce  me  ? "  with  a 
mischievous  eye  fixed  on  me  all  the  time,  I 
felt,  I  scarcely  know  why,  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth. 

Lady  Anne  laughed  too,  and  was  about  to 
join  in  the  pleasantry  by  introducing  me  by 
some  high-sounding  title,  when  I,  suddenly 
cat/ching  the  freezing  eye  of  one  of  the  old 
ladies,  was  seized  with  such  a  panic  of  dismay 
and  shame  that,  with  a  hoarse  and  broken 


excuse  of  having — I  forget  what — a  letter  to 
WTite  or  a  parcel  to  post,  I  left  tlie  room. 

I  would  have  remained  in  rav  own  room, 
when  I  had  divested  myself  of  my  liorrowed 
plumes,  until  the  visitors  had  gone  ai»-ay  ; 
but  Barton  came  to  tell  me  that  Ladv  Anne 

■r 

wished  me  to  return  to  the  drawing-room  to 
poiu'  out  the  tea ;  so,  after  hastily  bathing 
my  eyes  to  remove  the  traces  of  tears  of 
vexation,  of  which  I  was  ashamed,  I  went 
demurely  downstairs  and  tried  to  sneak  into 
the  room,  from  the  door  nearest  to  the 
conservatory,  without  being  heard  by  the 
chattering  circle  in  the  front  room. 

The  nearest  of  the  two  outstanding  walls, 
which  marked  where  folding-doors  had  once 
stood,  formed  a  screen,  behind  which  1  slid 
into  a  chair  behind  the  tea-table,  and  b^an 
to  pour  out  tea  as  noiselessly  as  I  could. 

But  I  had  not  managed  to  enter  unheard ; 
for,  a  moment  later.  Sir  Harry  Rolvwlen 
glided  into  the  chair  nearest  to  mine  and 
said,  with  a  mischievous  look  in  his  eves — 

"  And  pray  what  has  become  of  the 
Spanish  lady.  Miss  Purley  ?  " 

"  She  has  gone  back  to  Spain,  Sir  Harry,'' 
answered  I,  with  my  cheeks  aflame,  "  never 
to  return." 

"  Never  ?  Oh,  I  hope  she'll  think  lietter  of 
that  cruel  resolution,"  said  he  insinuatingly. 
"  She  did  look  so  nice,  nicer  than  any  woman 
I  ever  met.      And  I  ain't  think  whv  she 

•r 

looked  so  shy  and  frightened,  either.  Whv 
was  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  h^  made  ridiculous,"  said 
I,  struggling  with  my  mortification. 

He  repeated  the  word  in  a  low  voice,  with 
an  intonation  full  of  significance. 

"  Ridiculous !  That  is  the  last  word  I 
should  have  used.  Fascinating,  handsome, 
anything  you  please  hid  ridiculous.  Why 
do  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  be  caught  dressed  up 
as  if  one  were  going  to  a  fancy-dress  ball ! 
And  trying  to  look  Sj)anish  !  " 

"You  didn't  succeed  in  that  certainly. 
You  looked  shy,  with  a  very  English— and 
graceful  shyness.  I  myself  have  some 
Spanish  things — fans  and  lace,  and  stnne 
beautiful  old  Italian  things  too,  and  a  set  of 
Moorish  garments  which  I  should  love  to  see 
you  in.  I've  been  a  bit  of  a  traveller,  as 
well  as  Lady  Anne,  and  I'll  wager  that  for 
every  curiosity  she  has  brought  l»ck  I've  got 
a  hundred.     My  place  is  full  of  them." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  You  look  as  if  vou  didn't  believe  me  !  " 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  look  like  that,"  1  said 
hastily.     "  All  I  meant  was  that  you  don^t 
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look — how  shall  I  say  it  ? — grizzled  enough 
for  a  traveller  !  I  thought  they  were  always 
bald  and  the  colour  of  old  leather  I  " 

Sir  Harry  laughed.  Certainly  he  was 
none  of  those  things  ;  but  now  that  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  in  full  daylight,  I 
noticed  that  there  were  little  wrinkled 
corners  in  his  face  which  spoke  to  thirty-f our- 
or-five  years  of  life  rather  than  to  the 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  with  which  I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  credit  him. 

"  One  can  get  over  the  ground  so  quickly 
nowadays,"  said  he.  "I  travelled  m  the 
Ser\'ice,  and  then  shooting,  and,  last  of  all, 
I've  turned  kemoozer." 

"  Kemoozer  !     What's  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Persuade  Lady  Anne  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation I'll  give  you  both,   to  come  and 
dine  with  me  one  evening  at  my  chambers, 
.and  then  you'll  see." 

"  Oh,  you'll  never  get  Lady  Anne  to 
come,"  said  I  rather  regretfully.  "She 
doesn't  go  out  at  all,  except  for  a  drive  in  the 
afternoons." 

"  1  must  see  if  I  can't  get  her  to  break 
her  rule  in  my  favour." 

"  I'm  sure  von  won't  succeed.  She 
isn't  strong,  and  the  excitement  of  going 
out  in  the  evening  would  be  too  much  for 
her." 

Sir  Harry,  laughed  rather  incredulously. 

"  Coming  to  dine  quietly  with  an  old  fogey 
like  me,"  he  said,  "  wouldn't  be  half  so  ex- 
citing as  the  receptions  she  holds  here." 

At  that  very  moment  Lacly  Anne  hereelf 
came  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  tea, 
which  I  was  pouring  out  perfunctorily,  with- 
out finding  Sir  Harry  of  much  use  as  an 
assistant.  He  jumped  up  and  attacked  her 
at  once  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  little 
dinner,  telHng  her,  on  her  prompt  refusal, 
that  she  didn't  know  what  a  good  tiling  she 
was  missing,  and  then  proceeding  to  descril)e 
his  rooms  with  a  profusion  of  detiiil  which 
I  thought  rather  extravagant,  but  which 
seemed  to  please  and  interest  Lady  Anne. 

When  I  was  at  last  able  to  leave  my  corner 
and  join  the  visitors,  who  were  now  much 
more  numerous,  and  of  the  usual  elderly  lady 
type  for  the  most  part,  I  found  a  corner 
where  I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  within 
hearing  of  Lady  Grace,  who  wtis  answering 
some  questions  put  by  another  visitor. 

"  And  how  is  she  now  ?  "  the  second  lady, 
whom  I  did  not  know,  was  asking. 

And  as  she  looked  at  Lady  Anne  and 
spoke  in  rather  a  mysterious  manner,  I  was 
interested  in  the  prompt  answer. 

"  Oh,  quite  well   now,  per—fe^tly  well," 


replied  Lady  Grace  emphatically.  "She  has 
an  excellent  doctor,  and  old  Greening  is  still 
with  her,  you  know." 

Suddenly  their  voices  dropped,  and  the 
next  words  I  heard  Lady  Grace  say  were — 

"Luckily  she  was  using  her  husband's 
name  then,  which  nobody  here  even  knows 
except  her  own  relations  and  old  friends." 

I  suppose  I  was  looking  rather  startled, 
for  Lady  GiTice,  happening  to  turn  her  eyes 
in  my  direction  at  that  moment,  drew  hereelf 
up  rigidly  and,  staring  fixedly  at  me,  said  to 
her  companion,  in  a  clear  undertone  which 
was  meant  to  reach  my  ears — 

"  I  don't  like  that  girl.  Anne  spoils  her  ; 
but  she'll  find  her  out  by  and  by." 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face  at  this 
insult,  at  the  same  moment  that  Lady  (iraco's 
companion  said :  "  Hush !  She  cim  hear 
you  ! " 

But  Lady  Grace  was  shameless ;  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  came  dehberately  to 
where  I  sat,  and  asked  icily — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  happy  here.  Miss 
Purley  ?  " 

I  was  taken  aback  by  this  question,  which 
was  put  almost  as  if  it  were  an  attack,  and  I 
stammered  a  little  as  I  answered — 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  happy." 

"There  are  not  many  women  who  treat 
their  companions  as  Lady  Anne  does  you." 

By  this  time  I  had  recovered  my  composure 
a  little,  and  raising  my  head,  I  said — 

"  She  is  very  kind,  very  kind  indeed.  But 
I  suppose  it  is  partly  because  I'm  just  the 
sort  of  companion  she  wanted." 

I  think  it  was  Lady  Grace's  turn  to  be 
rather  taken  aback  by  this  answer,  for  her 
eyes  fell  and  she  said  quickly — 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course.  I  have  no 
wish  to  say  anything  to  seem  unkind  or  to  - 
to " 

"  To  hurt  my  feelings  ? "  suggested  I. 

"CerUiinly  not.  I  only  wanted  to  say 
that  it  will  be  wiser  for  you  to  remember 
that  Lady  Anne  is  a  sort  of  spoilt  child,  full 
of  caprices,  and  that  she  may  suddenly  take 
another  fancy  into  her  head  which  will  dis- 
possess her  fancy  for  you." 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  ? "  I  Jisked 
suddenly. 

"Well,  frankly,  I  think  you  are  rather 
young  for  the  sort  of  position  into  which 
you  have  been  thrust." 

"  But  that's  no  reason  for  your  thinking 
there  is  anything  to  find  out  about  me,  Lady 
Grace,"  I  replied  with  spirit.  "  And  I  must 
remind  you  that  what  I  heard  you  say  was 
meant  for  my  eara ;  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
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would  he  more  straightforward  of  you  to  tell 
Lady  Anne  that  she  had  better  send  me  away 
on  account  of  my  youtli,  than  wait  till  you 
have  l)een  able  to  invent  some  better  excuse." 

*'  Invent !  Invent !  Do  you  know  wiiat 
you  are  saying  ? "  siiid  Lady  Grace  with 
steely  anger. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "Since  you  take  it  for 
granted  there  is  something  to  be  found  out 
about  me,  Fm  sure  you  are  ready  to  take 
more  for  granted  still.  But  I  must  ask  you 
whether  you  think  your  conduct  to  me  fair. 
Might  I  not,  on  my  side,  ask  why  there  is 
so  much  mystery  made  about  Mr.  Mossop's 
room  ?  " 

Tlie  moment  I  had  uttered  these  words  I 
was  sorry,  for  I  sjiw  at  once  that  Lady  Grace 
knew  nothing  about  this  little  domestic 
mystery.  As  I  checked  myself,  she,  losing 
her  presence  of  mind,  asked  quickly — 

"  Mr.  Mossop  !     Who  is  Mr.  Mossop  ?  " 

I  reddened,  stammered,  and  said  in  a  guilty 
voice — 

"  He  is  one  of  Lady  Anne's  trustees." 

Lady  Grace's  eyes  wandei'ed  from  my  face 
to  that  of  Lady  Anne,  who  was  talking 
vivaciously  to  her  other  guests.  Then  she 
said  hurriedly — 

"  Oh,  oh  !  yea,  of  course,  he  must  be  one 
of  the  trustees  of— of  her  marrit^e  settle- 
ment— I  mean " 

She  had  Siiid  much  more  in  those  few 
words  than  she  had  intended,  but  as  she 
checked  herself,  I  said  quietly — 

"Yes,  I  knew  Lady  Anne  had  been 
married.  She  told  me  so  heraelf.  And  I 
quite  understiind,  too,  that,  as  she  chooses  to 
be  known  by  her  maiden  name,  she  does  not 
wish  her  marriage  to  be  tidked  about.  No 
doubt,  too,  she  can't  talk  much  about  her 
trustees,  since  that  matter  concerns  her 
marriage  also." 

I  said  this  in  a  verv  assured  manner,  but 
indeed  strange  questions  were  already  rising  in 
my  own  mind,  as  I  saw  that  they  were  rising  in 
that  of  Lady  (irace. 

And  even  Jis  I  thought  these  things,  there 
darted  into  my  mind  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  household  mystery.  Was  Mr.  Mossop 
liady  Anne's  husband  ?  And  a  hual)and  of 
wliom,  for  some  reason,  she  had  little  reason 
to  Ix)  proud  ? 

Unfortunately  I  could  not  undo  what  I 
had  done.  1  knew,  as  Lady  Gmce  left 
me,  that  she  meant  to  make  inquiries 
which  she  was  not  wanted  to  make.  And 
wlien  she  told  Lady  Anne  that  she  must  go 
and  see  "  dear  To-to  "  and  give  him  a  bit  of 
sugar,  I  knew  very  well  that  instead  of  seeing 


the  parrot,  who  was  in  his  cage  in  the  dining- 
room,  she  meant  to  make  an  excursion  in 
search  of  information  about  Mr.  Mossop's 
room. 

She  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when  Sir 
Harry  Rolveden  came  to  me  and  said,  with 
an  air  of  great  triumph — 

"  What  was  our  bet.  Miss  Purley  ?  I 
think  you  were  to  pay  me  a  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves  if  I  got  Lady  Anne's  acceptanw  of 
my  invitation  ?  Well,  just  make  a  note  of 
my  size  :  I  take  seven  and  a  half,  and  grey 
is  my  colour." 

I  laughed  and  told  him  I  hoped  he  was 
not  in  a  great  hurry  for  them,  but  had  a  few 
pairs  by  him  to  go  on  with.  And  then  I 
said  I  supposed  he  was  not  serious  abont  the 
acceptance. 

"  Ask  Lady  Anne  yourself,"  said  he. 
"  I'm  exceedingly  proud  of  my  victory,  for 
she  tells  me  it's  the  first  invitation  she's " 
accepted  since  her  return  to  England,  a  year 
or  more  ago.  Good-bye.  Don't  forget  the 
gloves — seven  and  a  half — a  nice  moose- 
grey.  And  Lady  Anne  and  I  will  have  an 
awfully  jolly  time  dressing  you  up.  I'm 
longing  to  see  you  in  a  yashinctk.  Oh,  and 
I've  a  piir  of  Indian  earrings,  which  yon 
shall  have  to  keep,  as  the  children  say,  if 
you'll  only  let  Lady  Anne  and  me  see  how 
yon  look  in  them." 

When  her  guests  were  all  gone,  I  was 
rather  alarmed  to  find  that  a  slight  but 
marked  change  had  come  over  Lady  Anne, 
and  I  wondered  whether  Lady  Grace  Lad 
begun  to  torment  her  by  questions. 

It  was  as  if  a  sort  of  cloud  hung  over  her 
spirits ;  and  when  Greening  came  gliding 
into  the  room,  she  glared  at  me  and  then 
looked  at  her  mistress,  and  back  at  me 
again,  with  a  look  of  acute  distress  which 
moved  my  sympathy  in  spite  of  myself. 

Lady  Anne  did  not  look  up.  And  the 
maid  retreated  to  the  back  drawing-room 
with  a  glance  at  me  which  I  rightly  took  as 
an  invitation  to  follow  her  out  of  the  room. 

I  did  so,  and  Greening  led  me  into  the 
hall  and  turned  upon  me  at  once,  almost 
savagely — 

"  It's  a  great  pity  that  a  young  lady  like 
you  hasn't  the  sense  to  hold  her  tongue  alKuit 
the  affairs  of  the  house  she's  living  in  1 "  she 
said  sharply,  though  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  mentioneil  Mr. 
Mossop's  room  to  Lady  Grace,"  sjiid  I,  "it 
is  quite  true  that  I  did.  But  as  I've  heard 
you  say  yourself  there  was  no  mystery  aboat 
it,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  suppose  I  thought 
there  was  any  harm  in  mentioning  it." 
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Greening  saw  the  force  of  this,  for  she 
tben  Bail],  less  aggreBsivfily,  in  a  sullen  tone — 

"  There  is  iio  Mr.  Moraop,  you  know. 
Lady  Anne,  who  is  oh  full  of  fanciei;  its  it 
child,  has  cliosen  to  give  that  name  to  the 
room  at  tlio  back.  But  it's  only  a  joke,  and 
nobotiy  but  her  and  myself  lute  ever  been 
in  it.  So  now  you  see  the  hitrm  and  tlie 
talk  that  mifrlit  come  about  byyoiirspwikiiifr 
of  it  to  Lady  Grace  ! " 

This  expln nation  was  so  absurd  that  I 
made  no  answer  at  all,  but,  with  it  little 
inclination  of  tbe  bead,  left  the  maid  itnd 
went  hock  to  Lady  Anne,  who  did  not  api)ear 
to  have  noticed  my  absence. 


As  I  sat  thiiikiriR  over  all  I  hiid  heard, 
I  bccauio  more  and  inoix!  convinced  that 
Mr.  Mossop  ivaa  T.ady  Anne's  liii.sbiind,  and 
that  there  was  some  circunishiiice  connected 
witli  bini  which  niitdc  it  (k'simhlc  for  him 
to  keep  his  movcnieiiU  secret.  And  on  tbe 
very  next  day  sometbing  huppened  which 
confirmed  mc  in  this  U'lief. 

The  evening  passed  hea^  'I  I  d  \  e 
roused  herself  to  dR-ss  f or  d  n  I  1  o 
was  unusually  silent,  uuus  ally  I  11  I 
absent-minded,  tbougli  her  U  o  itrd  e 
showed   tlmt  tbe  cliunge         I  e  t 

occasioned  hy  anything  tli  t  I  I  td  vi  1  r 
done. 
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I  tried  to  rouse  her  by  asking  her  wliether 
it  was  true  that  Sir  Harry  had  got  her 
promise  to  dine  with  hiin,  but  she  only 
looked  at  me,  nodded,  and  turned  her  head 
quickly  away,  as  if  the  suggestion  had  had 
some  secret  terrors  for  her. 

The  strangeness  of  this  circumstance 
struck  me  in  turn  with  an  oppressive  sense 
that  something  uncanny  was  going  to  happen, 
so  that  we  ate  in  silence,  and  I  felt  glad  when 
dinner  was  over  and  we  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  passed  the  evening 
in  almost  the  usual  manner. 

I  went  to  l)ed  oppressed  and  miserable, 
hoping  against  hope  to  find  her  in  her  old 
bright  mood  in  the  morning.  But  at  break- 
fast I  found  in  her  yet  another  change,  and 
began  now  to  undei'stand  that  "eccentricity" 
of  which  I  had  previously  seen  in  her  no 
trace.  She  was  restless  and  irritable,  and  un- 
able to  keep  still  for  two  minutes  at  a  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  victoria  came  round 
after  luncheon  for  Lady  Anne's  habitual 
drive  in  the  Park,  that  the  maid  took  me 
aside  when  I  came  downstairs  in  my  hat  and 
outdoor  things,  and  whispered  hastily — 

"  Don't  let  her  tire  herself,  miss.  Persuade 
her  to  come  back  early.  If  you  don't,  shsll 
be  ill ! " 

She  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
emphasis  that  I  felt  myself  shiver  with 
apprehension ;  and  though  Lady  Anne  seemed 
to  have  quite  recovered  her  spirits  and  to  be 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  her  drive,  I  felt 
that  I  was  looking  at  her  askance  and 
wondering  what  my  powers  of  persuasion 
would  amount  to. 

I  soon  found  out. 

Scarcely  had  we  gone  once  along  the  drive 
in  Hyde  Park,  which,  deserted  as  it  always 
was  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  was  our 
daily  excursion,  when  she  turned  to  me  and 
said  — 

"  Supposing  we  do  some  shopping  ?  Do 
you  like  shopping  ?  " 

I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  at  once  I  saw 
that  Greening's  warning  had  not  been  un- 
warmnted.  Lady  Anne  was  never  allowed 
to  pay  calls  or  to  go  shopping,  by  her  doctor's 
express  orders,  and  I  gently  reminded  her  of 
the  fact. 

"  You  are  not  to  walk  at  all,  you  know,  he 
said,"  I  ended  coaxingly. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I'm  a  very  good  child," 
replied  Lady  Anne,  laughing  brightly  ;  "  for 
I've  never  walked  half-a-dozen  steps  out  of 
dooi-8  since  you've  been  with  me  !  Now, 
have  I  ?  " 

"And   you   have   had   your    reward,"    I 


replied,  laughing  back.  "  For  all  voar 
friends  say  they've  never  seen  you  looking 
better  I  " 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  being  quite  well  if 
you  can  never  do  anything  you  want  to  do  ?  " 
retorted  she. 

And,  not  heeding  my  pathetic  remon- 
strances, she  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
Bond  Street,  and,  laughing  at  me,  produced 
a  w^ell-filled  purse,  which  she  shook  in  iny 
face,  telling  me  that  she  had  secreted  it 
"  when  Greening  wasn't  looking  ! " 

"  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  enjoy 
myself  for  once,"  she  added.  "  And  as  for 
my  overtiring  myself,  I  never  felt  sti-onger  in 
my  life." 

Overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  apprehension, 
after  the  warning  I  had  had,  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  there  seemed  to  l)e  little 
the  matter  with  her.  She  looked  her  very 
best  in  her  large  black  picture-hat  and  dark 
furs ;  and  I  thought,  as  she  stepped  nimbly 
out  of  the  carriage  and  crossed  the  pavement 
to  one  of  the  Bond  Street  jewellers'  sho}is, 
that  I  had  never  seen  a  handsomer,  statelier, 
or  more  graceful  woman,  or  one  who  looked 
less  like  a  helpless  invalid. 

She  wanted  a  small  pendant,  and  the 
profusion  of  pretty  things  they  showed  ns 
charmed  me.  But  when  she  had  chosen 
this,  she  let  herself  be  coaxed  to  see  other 
things,  and  ended  by  buying  not  only  the 
pendant  and  a  ring  for  herself,  but  a  sweet 
little  brooch  for  me  in  the  shape  of  a  golden 
bird  with  outstretched  wings,  with  a  pearl 
hanging  from  its  mouth. 

She  had  spent  nearly  twenty  pounds,  but 
she  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"Now,"  she  said,  as  we  re-entered  the 
carriage,  "  we'll  go  and  buy  veils,  and  then 
we'll  finish  up  by  a  look  round  the  Stores," 

I  protested  again,  and  again  she,  now 
radiant  and  cheerful  as  the  evening  before 
she  had  been  depressed,  carried  her  pointy 
and  told  me  that  I  was  not  to  "  give  her 
away  "  to  the  doctor,  and  he  would  ne\er 
find  out  that  she  had  broken  his  orders. 

Indeed,  I  secretly  thought  that  Greening 
had  made  a  great  fuss  about  nothing,  and 
that  the  pleasure  poor  liady  Anne  evulenily 
enjoyed  so  much  was  not  too  dearly  paid  for 
by  a  little  fatigue. 

So  we  went  to  Regent  Street,  where  I^ady 
Anne  bought  gloves  and  veils  and  a  pretty 
fan,  and  then  we  went  to  Liberty's,  where 
she  bought  me  an  Indian  silver  bangle,  and 
finally  to  the  Stores,  where  we  spent  nearly 
two  hours. 

When  we  got  home.  Greening  scowled  at 
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118,  and  especially  at  me,  though  she  might 
have  known  her  mistress  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  no  persuasions  could  have  re- 
strained a  spoilt  child  like  Lady  Anne  in 
any  of  her  wnims. 

"You'll  be  ill  to-night,  my  lady,  for 
certain,"  was  her  snappish  comment,  at 
which  Lady  Anne  only  laughed  and  shook 
her  head,  and  swept  past  Greening  and  me 
and  into  the  house,  wuere  she  went  straight 
into  the  dining-room  and  shut  the  door, 
which  I  took  to  be  a  sign  that  she  would 
not  be  *'  talked  to,"  and  that  her  maid's 
services  were  not  at  present  required. 

I  escaped  to  my  room  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  very  much  interested  as  to  the  upshot 
of  all  this ;  for  while  Greening  certainly 
had  experience  of  her  mistress,  I  found  it 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  little 
exertion,  which  had  certainly  pleased  and 
interested  Lady  Anne,  could  have  done  her 
so  much  harm  as  the  maid  pretended. 

My  belief  was  confirm^  that  evening, 
for  it  was  one  of  her  reception-nights,  and, 
instead  of  appearing  over-fatigued,  liady 
Anne  had  never  before,  during  my  stay  with 
her,  looked  so  brilliantly  handsome,  nor 
shown  so  mnch  animation  as  she  did  in  the 
course  of  those  three  hours,  from  nine  to 
twelve,  that  her  guests  remained. 

She  had  the  art  of  dressing  well,  and  a 
figure  and  bearing  eminently  adapted  to 
show  off  her  dresses  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  a  lovely  gown  of  cream  satin  covered 
with  splendid  lace,  with  a  great  spray  of 
diamonds  across  her  bodice  and  another  in 
her  hair.  Lady  Anne,  who  carried  the  pretty 
little  pearl-handled  fan  she  had  bought  that 
afternoon  in  her  bejewelled  white  hand, 
looked,  I  thought,  more  like  a  princess  than 
any  woman  I  had  ever  seen. 

Even  when  the  last  of  her  guests  had 
gone,  and  when  she  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  to  look  tired,  she  looked  brighter 
and  less  fatigued  than  L  But  a  strange 
misgiving  suddenly  flashed  through  my 
mind,  as  I  noticed  that  she  wore  the  little 
pearl  and  diamond  ring  she  had  bought 
that  afternoon  on  the  same  finger  with  two 
others  which  must  have  been  worth  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  apiece. 

The  things  she  had  bought  that  day,  and 
upon  which  she  had  spent  nearly  fifty 
pounds,  had  represented  sheer  waste  of 
money ;  and  there  came  into  my  mind  the 
thought  that  perhaps  she  was  by  nature 
extremely  extravagant,  and  that  when  the 
baying  fit  came  upon  her,  she  threw  money 
away  just  as  she  had  done  to-day,  without  a 


thought  of  its  value  or  of  the  consequences 
of  her  lavishness. 

Not  that  Lady  Anne  was  poor  ;  there 
was  about  her  every  sign  that  she  was  not. 
But  between  the  expenditure  of  an  ample 
allowance  on  the  one  hand  and  unbridled 
extravagance  on  the  other,  there  is  a  wide 
gulf,  and  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  this  gulf  which  she  was 
in  danger  of  overstepping. 

The  excitement  of  the  day  had  tired  me 
out,  and  I  fell  asleep  quickly  that  night.  I 
woke  up  not  long  after  with  a  sense  of 
alarm,  and  at  once  became  conscious  that 
there  were  unusual  sounds  in  the  house, 
which  made  me  ask  myself  whether  burglars 
had  got  in. 

I  leapt  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  door, 
but  was  afraid  at  first  to  unlock  it.  I  heard 
the  soft  creaking  of  the  stairs — not  the  flight 
immediately  below  me,  but  the  lower  stairs 
leading  from  the  ground  floor.  Just  at  the 
moment  that  I  had  summoned  courage 
enough  to  turn  the  key  in  order  that  I  might 
rouse  the  servants,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
key  turned  in  the  door  of  the  room  below  me, 
and  I  knew  that  someone  was  entering 
Mr.  Mossop's  room. 

That  Mr.  Mossop  had  arrived  on  one  of 
his  mysterious  visits,  I  felt  sure ;  that  he 
was  Lady  Anne's  husband,  I  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  ;  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  him,  I  could,  alas  I  feel  no  less 
certain. 

I  stood  in  the  middle  of  my  room  in  an 
agony  of  doubt  and  suspense.  I  pitied  Lady 
Anne  with  all  my  heart,  ana,  knowing 
her  and  loving  her,  I  felt  sure  that  such 
share  as  she  had  in  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded him  was  an  innocent  and  an  honest 
one. 

When  it  was  that  the  talking  in  the  room 
below  ceased,  I  could  not  make  out.  I  heard 
nothing  more  distinctly  enough  to  feel  sure 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  my  imagination  ; 
and  presently  I  went  shivering  back  to  bed, 
with  a  vfigue  but  perfectly  natural  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  alarm  at  my  heart. 

If  I  expected  to  catch  sight  of  the 
mysterious  Mr.  Mossop  in  the  morning,  I 
was  disappointed.  1  thought  Greening  looked 
at  me  with  particularly  searching  eyes  when 
I  met  her  on  the  stall's,  but  she  asked  no 
questions,  and  neither  did  I. 

Lady  Anne  did  not  come  down  to  break- 
fast ;  and  though  the  daylight  had  brought 
a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  I  began  to  laugh 
at  some  of  my  feara,  I  was  uneasy  and 
restless  and  in  a  tremor  of  agitation,  when  I 
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beard  Lady  Anne's  step  on  the  stairs,  as  to 
the  mood  in  which  I  might  find  her. 

To  nij  surprise  and  delight,  she  was  as 
bright  and  brilliant  as  slie  liad  been  on  the 
previous  day,  and  I  joined  her  in  laughing 
at  the  superstition  that  she  was  unable  to 
bear  the  slightest  exertion.  On  the  contrary, 
she  declared  that  the  previous  day's  amuse- 
ment had  done  her  good,  and  she  proposed 
that  we  should  pay  some  calls  that  afternoon, 
since  she  had  proved  so  much  stronger  than 
had  been  expected.  So  together  we  visited 
two  or  three  of  her  friends,  and  everywhere 
Lady  Anne  was  greeted  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  surprise. 

Lady  Anne  went  to  lie  down  for  an  hour 
before  dinner ;  and  as  I  came  out  of  her 
room,  where  I  had  been  arranging  the 
cushions  of  the  sofa  for  her,  I  was  just  in 
time  to  see  the  door  of  Mr.  Mossop's  room 
closing  ;  and  as  I  caught  sight  of  Greening's 
skirt  disappearing  within,  I  made  a  bold  dash 
across  the  few  intervening  yards  of  carpet, 
and  tlirust  my  own  person  into  the  aperture 
just  far  enough  to  get  a  look  into  the 
mysterious  room. 

Greening  was  so  much  astonished  that  she 
could  not  prevent  my  having  time  to  cast 
round  the  room  a  comprehensive  glance 
which  scarcely  missed  a  single  feature  of  its 
somewhat  singular  appearance. 

The  bed  was  made  ;  clean  towels  hung  on 
the  rail ;  the  blinds  and  curtains  were  all 
arranged  as  in  a  constantly  occupied  room. 
But  every  space  and  every  corner,  the  table, 
the  sofa,  and  all  the  chairs  were  filled  with 
trunks,  tin  cases,  wooden  chests,  and  packages 
of  all  sorts,  for  the  most  part  strapped  and 
corded,  and  all  bearing  either  the  initials : 
"J.  H.  M.,"  or  the  full  name  :  "  John  Henry 
Mossop." 

While  Greening  was  recovering  her  breath 
for  a  burst  of  indignation  at  my  audacity,  I, 
satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen,  nodded  pertly 
and  asked  in  a  low  voice  — 

**  So  Mr.  Mossop  appears  to  be  a  commer- 
cial traveller  ?  " 

"  There's  no— no "  gasped  Greening. 

But  before  she  could  finish  her  stammering 
protest,  I  ran  laughing  away. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  pleased  with  the 
i-esult  of  my  discovery ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
felt  that  it  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  con- 
firmed me  in  my  wish  to  leave  the  house, 
where  I  could  not  but  feel  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  something  beneath 
the  pleasant  surface  of  life. 

I  wanted  to  open  the  matter  with  Lady 
Anne   that   very   evening,  but  she   was   so 


kind  and  so  charming  that  I  had  not  tlie 
heart  to  speak ;  and  when  the  last  post 
brought  a  note  from  Sir  Harry  Rolveden, 
reminding  her  with  great  mock  solemnity 
of  her  promise  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
following  evening,  she  was  so  much  amused 
and  interested  that  I  caught  the  infeetiou,  and 
all  thought  of  what  I  had  had  to  say  was 
pushed  into  the  background. 

On  the  following  evening,  therefore,  n'e 
drove  to  the  house,  near  St.  James's  Street, 
where  Sir  Harry's  chambers  were.  Lady 
Aime  looked  radiant  in  black,  with  pearls 
round  her  neck,  and  diamonds  in  her  fair 
hair  and  in  her  dress,  and  superb  diamond 
and  pearl  bracelets  over  her  long,  black  gloves. 

She  had  insisted  on  lending  me  some 
jewellery,  to  brighten  up  the  somewhat  sober 
appearance  of  my  one  evening  dress,  a  white 
Japanese  silk,  which  had  seen  some  service ; 
I  think  I  felt  rather  vain  when  I  saw  myself 
in  the  glass,  decked  out  in  the  beautiful 
Indian  necklace  she  lent  me. 

When  we  reached  our  destination,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  so  beautiful  M-as  the 
sight  that  met  them.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Sir  Harry  left  us  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  for  some  minutes  on  purpose 
that  we  should  be  fully  impressed  by  what 
he  had  to  show  us. 

The  suite  of  three  rooms  was  done  up  with 
an  Oriental  splendour,  ecjualled  by  nothing  I 
have  ever  seen.  Such  rich  tapesti'ies  ;  such 
glorious  efifects  of  lights  in  lanterns  hung  by 
silver  chains ;  such  pictures  in  exqaisitdy 
carved  frames  on  velvety  walls ;  snch 
brocades  ;  such  crystals  ;  such  splendour  of 
chairs  with  carved  arms  and  embroidered 
cushions,  of  jewelled  weapons,  dainty  cabinete, 
and  rare  and  lovely  things  of  all  kinds,  I 
have  never  even  imagined. 

"  Hadn't  you  heard  of  Sir  Hariy's  collec- 
tion ?  "  Lady  Anne  asked.  '*  He  came  into 
a  fortune  of  twenty-five  thousand  a  year, 
some  time  ago,  and  for  such  a  young  man 
he  has  the  choicest  collection  in  England." 

Before  I  could  answer,  Sir  Harry  came  in, 
and  with  him  a  gentleman  old  enough  to  be 
his  father,  whom  he  introduced  to  us  as  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Rolveden. 

Just  as  much  as  I  liked  Sir  Harry's  open, 
handsome  ftice,  so  did  I  dislike  the  cold, 
critical  expression  of  his  uncle's.  Lady 
Anne  insisted  on  making  a  tour  of  the  room 
without  delay,  and  as  she  had  knowledge  as 
well  as  taste,  whereas  I  could  lay  claim  to 
neither,  she  examined,  admired,  criticised, 
while  I  remained  mute  except  to  express  a 
timid  acquiescence  when  called  upon. 
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Sir  Harry  would  not,  bowever.  allow  me 
to  be  left  out  of  the  conversation,  and  he 
would  glide  behind  the  other  two,  to  show 
me  some  rare  trinket,  or  some  beautiful 
miniatare,  with  a  kindness  which  thrilled  me 
with  a  strange  sort  of  gratitude  ;  for  in  this 
brilliant  company,  swept  along,  as  it  were, 
through  vistaR  of  art  treuttnres,  in  the  swirl 
of  Ladj  Anne's  silks  and  diamonds,  I  was 
feeling  a  very  poor  little  Cinderella  indeed. 

"I  see  yon  like  Oriental  jewellery — and  Tui 
not  surprised,"  he  added  in  a  rather  lower 
tone,  glancing  from  the  Indian  necklace  I 
wore  to  my  reddeninjt  cheeks.  "  Now  see 
what  you  think  of  this." 

And  he  took  from  a  cabinet  which  looked 
like  an  Aladdin's  cave  of  curious  jewels, 
yards  and  yards  of  a  wonderful  necklace, 
from  which  dangled  loose  pearls,  emeralds, 
amethysU,  and  diamonds  in  barh:iric  and 
dazzling  beauty. 

"  It's  too  b^utiful  for  nie  even  to  admire," 
I  said  simply.  "  Such  things  as  you  have 
here  are  more  than  I  can  even  appreciate. 
And  this  necklace  that  I  am  wearing  is  not 
mine  ;  it  was  lent  me  by  Lndy  Anne." 

1  saw  Mr.  Rolveden,  who  was  talking  to 


Ijady  Anne,  turn  at  these  words  and  look  at 
tlie  jewel  on  nij  neck.  But  he  said  nothing, 
and  Sir  Harry  went  on— 

"  It  becomes  you  perfectly,  I  do  wish 
you  would  let  us  see  the  effect  of  some  of 
these  Indian  things  upon  yon  !  Wby  not  let 
me  lend  you  some  ornaments,  as  well  as  Lady 
Anne  ? ' 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  I  quickly.  "  As 
I've  told  you,  I  don't  care  to  have  to  be  a 
doll,  even  for  Lady  Anne." 

He  howed  slightly  as  he  turned  away  and 
replaced  the  necklace  in  its  corner,  and  I  felt 
sorry  that  my  tone  had  been  so  decided. 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  There  was  something 
I  did  not  quite  bke  in  wearing  borrowed 
ornaments,  esen  to  please  Lady  Aime, and  to 
suffer  myself  to  he  decked  out  in  more 
splendour  to  amuse  strangers  would  have 
been  even  less  to  my  taste. 

Conscious  as  I  was  of  Sir  Harry's  special 
kindness  to  me,  I  was  also  aware  that  it 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  quite  special 
animosity  on  the  part  of  his  uncle.  With 
tiie  cleverness  of  a  welbhred  man,  Mr. 
Rolveden  contrived  over  and  over  again  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  to  say  just  the 
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right  thing  to  inflict  upon  me  some  little 
wound  ;  yet  all  the  while  nobody  but  myself 
could  have  been  aware,  as  I  was,  that  he 
spoke  with  the  particular  intention  of  in- 
flicting pain. 

I  was  not  too  stupid  to  understand  the 
reason  of  this.  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Rolveden, 
who,  though  an  elderly  man,  w^as  not  old, 
was  Sir  Harry's  nearest  relation,  and  that 
the  elderly  uncle  was  very  anxious  for  his 
nephew,  the  baronet,  to  remain  a  bachelor ; 
so  that  every  woman  who  had  neither  a 
hump  nor  a  squint  became  Mr.  Rolveden's 
mortal  enemy  as  soon  as  she  came  within 
the  range  of  Sir  Harry's  grey  eyes. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  knowing  what  I 
did  know,  I  should  become,  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  colder  and  colder  to  Sir  Harry,  in 
order  to  show  his  uncle  that  I  was  no 
designing  girl,  as  he  chose  to  believe. 

When  at  last  we  went  away.  Sir  Harry 
contrived  to  get  a  w^ord  alone  with  me  as 
w^e  all  went  downstairs  to  the  front  door 
together,  and  what  he  said  was — 

"I  shall  come  round  one  of  these  days 
to  find  out  why  you  have  chosen  to  be  so 
unkind  to-night." 

He  gave  me  one  look  which  made  me 
hold  my  breath  and  brought  the  blood  to 
my  cheeks.  The  next  moment  Lady  Anne 
and  I  were  in  the  carriage,  and  I  was  leaning 
back,  with  my  eyes  closed,  trying  to  keep 
back  the  most  foolish  tears,  surely,  that 
ever  came  welling  to  a  girl's  eyes. 

Next  day  Lady  Anne  breakfasted  in  her 
own  room.  She  was  tired,  silent,  irritable, 
and  nervous,  though  not  ill,  as  Greening 
pretended.  While  I  was  opening  her  letters 
for  her,  Lady  Grace  was  announced,  and 
Lady  Anne  sent  word  that  she  was  to  be 
shown  upstairs. 

I  at  once  left  the  room  and  went  down 
to  the  dining-room,  passing  Lady  Grace, 
who  gave  me  only  an  icy  inclination  of  the 
head  by  way  of  greeting.  With  my  heart 
beating  very  fast,  and  more  than  ever 
resolved  to  leave  a  house  where  Lady  Anne's 
own  relations  and  servants  treated  me  with 
marked  incivility,  I  went  into  the  dining- 
room  and  took  up  my  work-basket.  But 
I  could  not  keep  still,  for  soon  I  heard,  in 
Lady  Anne's  room,  which  was  immediately 
above,  sounds  of  passionate  voices,  and  of 
steps  hurrying  up  and  down,  up  and  down 
the  room.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the 
discussion,  which  was  evidently  going  on 
between  the  ladies,  and  I  was  in  a  panic 
of  vague,  nervous  alarm  when  a  diversion 
occurred.    I  saw  coming  u])  to  the  house,  with 


an  expression  on  his  face  even  more  for- 
bidding than  that  he  had  worn  on  the  previous 
evening,  Sir  Harry's  uncle,  Mr.  Rolveden. 

I  heard  him  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  presently  I  heard  the  voices  above  cease, 
and  then  Lady  Grace  came  downstairs* 

I  wondered  what  this  early  visit  of  Mr. 
Rolveden's  could  mean  ;  for  it  was  scarcely 
twelve  o'clock.  Presently  Lady  Grace  went 
upstairs  again,  and,  after  a  few  minutes, 
returned  once  more  to  the  drawing-room. 

Then  she  and  Mr.  Rolveden  came  out 
into  the  hall  together,  and  I  heard  Lady 
Grace  say  soothingly — 

"  It  will  be  all  right.  You  will  see  Lady 
Anne  had  no  idea  there  was  any  danger, 
you  know,  under  her  own  eyes." 

"It  was  very  unwise  of  her — very," 
retorted  Mr.  Rolveden's  sharp  voice. 
"  Understand  that  I  must  insist " 

What  he  insisted  upon  I  could  not  hear, 
but  Lady  Grace  said :  "  Oh,  of  course,  of 
course."  And  he  went  away,  not  yet 
satisfied,  as  I  judged  by  his  tone. 

The  next  moment  she  came  into  the 
dining-room,  and  I  saw  at  once,  by  the 
expression  of  her  face,  that  she  had  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  say  to  me. 

"  Miss  Purley,"  she  said  at  once,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  Lady  Anne 
has  been  taken  very  ill,  and  that  we  shall 
want  all  the  accommodation  the  house  con- 
tains for  the  nurses.  I  hope  it  will  be 
convenient  to  vou  to  leave  the  house  at 
once.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  this 
is  no  fault  of  yours,  and  that  Lady  Anne 
or  I  will  be  happy  to  give  you  a  reference 
for  another  situation.  And  Lady  Anne 
wishes  to  be  liberal  in  the  matter  of " 

I  was  thunderstruck.  Of  course,  I  knew 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what 
she  was  saying ;  but  what  the  real  tnith 
might  be  I  had  no  idea.  One  thing  only 
was  clear — I  w^as  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  wiii 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  I  stammered  out,  with  my 
eyes  full  of  tears — 

"Can't  I  see  Lady  Anne  just  for  one 
moment,  if  I  promise  not  to  speak  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  that's  quite  impossible. 
The  greatest  favour  you  can  do  us  all  is  to 
let  us  have  your  room  at  once." 

I  crept  upstairs,  feeling  like  a  wild  animal 
driven  from  its  hole.  This  brutalitv  was 
so  terrible,  so  unexpected,  that  it  left  me 
without  even  spirit  enough  to  make  a  pro- 
test. I  stole  upstairs,  packed  my  trunks, 
and  found  Greening  waiting  outside  my  door 
with  the  news  that  a  cab  was  ready. 
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"  Is  she  really  ill  ?  "  I  whispered  to  her. 

"  Look  here,"  she  whispered  back  not 
ankindly,  "never  you  mind  about  that. 
She  had  no  unkind  wish  towards  you,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  ! " 

With  this  vague  and  mysterious  speech  I 
had  to  be  content ;  and  she  took  me  down- 
stairSy  on  purpose,  as  I  knew,  that  I  might 
make  no  attempt  to  see  Lady  Anne  in  spite 
of  everybody. 

I  hurried  down,  was  put  into  the  cab, 
and  drove  away,  unable  to  see  or  to  think, 
to  the  address  I  gave — that  of  two  old 
maiden  aunts  of  mine  who  lived  at  Fulham. 
Before  I  got  to  their  house  I  had  dried 
my  eyes  and  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
story  of  Lady  Anne's  sudden  illness,  which 
had  been  given  to  me,  was  the  best  I  could 
give  to  them ;  and  though  both  the  old 
ladies  were  amazed  beyond  measure  to  see 
me  appear  so  suddenly  among  them,  they 
receiveJi  my  tale  with  much  less  incredulity 
than  I  felt,  and  welcomed  me  with  great 
kindness. 

But  the  moie  I  thought,  the  more  I  felt 
that  I  must  have  an  explanation  of  my 
abrupt  dismissal ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  I  had  just  dressed  to  go  to  Lady 
Anne's  and  demand  a  full  explanation  from 
somebody,  when  one  of  my  aunts  came  up 
with  a  pale  face  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a 
man  downstairs,  who  would  not  give  his 
name,  but  who  wanted  to  see  me. 

In  an  instant  my  thoughts  flew  to  Mr. 
Moesop,  and  I  wondered  whether  I  was 
going  to  have  an  explanation  brought  to  me, 
inst^  of  my  having  to  go  in  search  of  it. 

I  ran  downstairs  into  the  little  dining- 
room,  where  I  found  a  tall,  stout  man,  who 
saluted  me  civilly  and  said — 

"  Miss  Purley,  I  believe  ?  " 
Yes,"  said  I.  "  Are  you  Mr.  Mossop  ?  " 
No,  miss,  ril  be  plain  with  you.  I 
come  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  Fve  come 
about  some  jewellery  which  has  disappeared 
from  Sir  Harry  Rolveden's." 

I  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  for  the  moment 
doubts  and  fears  crowded  in  upon  me  so 
fast  that  I  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  had 
to  sit  down — or,  rather,  to  tumble  into  a 
seat — and  keep  silence  for  a  few  moments 
before  I  was  able  again  to  open  my  lips. 

In  a  few  seconds  I  recovered  and  found 
that  the  detective  was  watching  me  narrowly. 

"  I  suppose — you  think,"  stammered  I  at 
last,  "that — that  Vm — a  thief — because — 
because  I'm — I'm — so  frightened.  But  — 
but " 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  what  I  think, 
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miss,"  said  he ;  "  but  give  your  mind  to 
helping  us  to  sift  this.  You  have  an  idea, 
I  think,  as  to  what  has  become  of  the 
jewels  ?" 

The  blood  flew  to  my  face,  for  indeed  this 
was  the  truth,  though  I  don't  know  how  he 
found  it  out. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  I  protested 
hastily.  "  But  it  was  not  I  who  took  them  ; 
and  if  you  like  to  search  my  trunks,  yon  can 
do  so." 

I  don't  know  whether  this  was  what  he 
intended  to  do,  but  he  accepted  my  offer, 
and  did  not  leave  the  house  till  he  had 
searched  it  in  every  corner,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  my  two  aunts,  from  whom  it 
had  been  impossible  to  keep  the  facts  of  the 
detective's  visit. 

I  asked  him  no  questions  whatever — 
indeed,  I  dared  not.  But  when  he  went 
away,  I  at  once  wrote  the  following  note 
and  sent  it  ofif  by  special  messenger  to  Sir 
Hany  Rolveden  : — 

"  Sir,— 

"It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  you  can  so  far  have  forgotten  what  is 
due  to  your  own  sense  of  honour  as  to  set 
a  detective  to  track  down  as  a  thief  a  girl 
whom  you  considered  two  nights  ago  worthy 
to  be  your  guest.  That  you  have  done  such 
a  thing  is,  I  am  sure,  due  to  the  advice  of 
others.  However,  since  you  have  done  this 
thing,  I  beg  that  you  will  go  through  with 
it  and  give  me  the  opportunity  of  disproving 
the  charge  you  have  so  unworthily  brought 
against  me.  "  Jbannettb  Purley." 

Disappointed  as  I  had  been  in  Sir  Harry, 
I  own  I  thought  this  letter,  following  as  it 
would  upon  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
detective's  conviction  of  my  innocence,  would 
bring  Sir  Harry  dashing  up  to  my  aunts' 
house  full  of  contrition. 

But  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  that  evening  that  a  hansom 
dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  I  sprang  up, 
with  my  hands  locked  together  and  the 
tears  starting  to  my  eyes. 

A  moment  later  the  door  of  the  room 
opened,  and  Sir  Harry  himself  strode  in. 

But  was  it  Sir  Harry  ?  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  so  grey  and  haggard  did  he  look. 
He  came  straight  towards  me,  took  both  mv 
hands  in  his,  which  were  icy  cold,  and  said, 
not  a  bit  apologetically,  but  loudly  and 
almost  harshly — 

"  You  little  idiot !  how  could  you  think 
rd  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

The  surprise  of  this  address,  when  I  had 
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expected  a  tone  of  deepest  apology,  took 
my  breath  away,  and  for  about  the  twentieth 
time  that  day  I  burst  out  crying. 

"  There,  there,"  he  said,  "  don't  cry ; 
don't  cry !  Go,  for  Heaven's  sake,  child, 
and  get  me  something  to  eat,  if  it's  only  a 
dog-biscuit !    Ever  since  I  got  your  wretched 

little  letter  I've  been   mad,  and — and 

There,  there,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  when 
I've  been  fed." 

I  was  sobbing  away  to  my  heart's  content, 
but  it  was  now  with  joy  to  know  that,  what- 
ever had  happened,  he  had  at  least  never 
had  of  me  the  suspicions  I  had  supposed. 

My  aunts  and  I,  when  I  had  introduced 
the  old  ladies  in  a  confused  and  hurried  way, 
all  set  to  w^ork  to  provide  our  visitor  with 
some  sort  of  scrambling  picnic  of  a  meal. 
And  when  he  had  refreshed  himself  with 
cold  mutton  and  sardines  and  bread-and- 
butter  and  some  particularly  thin  claret,  Sir 
Harry  told  us,  in  strict  confidence,  a  story 
which  made  us  hold  our  breath. 

'•  Tiie  moment  I  got  your  express,"  said 
he  to  me,  "I  went  round  to  Lady  Anne's, 
got  her  old  mummy  of  a  maid  into  a  corner, 
and  fairly  frightened  the  whole  story  out 
of  her.  It  seems  Lady  Anne  Smeeth  is  a 
kleptomaniac." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  I.  "  I  never  guessed  it  till 
the  detective  came,  but  before  he  left  I  felt 
sure  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  HaiTy.  "  It  appeara  the 
craving  to  steal  only  comes  on  her  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  that  Greening,  who  has  been 
with  her  fifteen  years,  always  knows  when 
the  fit  is  coming  on." 

"  Why  doesn't  she  tell  people  ?  "  burst  out 
one  of  my  aunts. 

"For  a  very  good  reason,"  replied  Sir 
Harry.  "  It  seems  she  married  an  American, 
who  knew  nothing  of  her  failing,  and  who 
declined  to  believe  in  it  when  he  had  proof 
of  it.  So  he  separated  from  her,  and  she 
fell  then  into  hands  less  sympathetic,  for 
being  caught  in  the  act  of  annexing  a 
valuable  diamond,  she  was  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  actually  served  a  short  term 
of  imprisonment  in  the  States. 

"When  she  was  released,"  went  on  Sir 
Harry,  "  having  been  wise  enough  to  make 
very  little  fuss  about  it — for  her  cunning  is 
extraordinary — old  Greening  brought  her 
back  to  England,  where  she  has  managed, 
by  care  and  tact,  to  keep  her  pretty  well  out 
of  harm's  way  until  her  last  outbreak,  which 
was  too  serious  to  be  passed  over.  Greening 
says  she  brought  home  with  her — that  dav 
you  and  she  went  out  shopping — thousands 


of  pounds'  worth  of  jewellery  and  fine  lace 
among  other  things." 

"  What !  "  cried  I,  incredulous.  "  Before 
my  eyes  ?  " 

"  Before  your  eyes.  It  seems  she  carried 
them  into  the  house,  stufifed  them  into 
corners  of  the  dining-room  till  night,  when 
she  carried  them  upstairs,  into  a  locked 
room,  where  she  keeps  her  spoils  secured  in 
parcels  labelled  with  a  made-up  name." 

"  Mr.  Mossop  !  "  shrieked  I,  springing  to 
my  feet  ^ith  sudden  enlightenment. 

"That's  it.  Greening  took  me  up  and 
showed  me  the  room,  and,  by  Jove!  the 
old  lady  hasn't  wasted  her  time !  I  can't 
imagine  how  it  is  that  all  the  big  shop- 
keepers in  London  are  not  at  her  heels  ! " 

"  But  whv— how "  I  stammered. 

"How  did  you  come  to  be  suspected? 
Why,  my  stupid  old  uncle,  finding  yesterday 
morning  that  about  two  thousiind  pounds' 
worth  of  Indian  jewels  and  old  snuff-boxes 
were  missing  from  one  of  my  cabinets,  took 
it  into  his  absurd  head  that  you  were  the 
culprit,  and,  of  course,  without  consulting 
me,  went  round  to  I^ady  Anne's." 

"  And  he  was  delighted  to  do  it,"  I  said 
sharply.     "  He  show^  that  he  disliked  me." 

Sir  Harry,  who  looked  a  little  less  ghost- 
like after  the  sardines  and  sour  claret,  smiled 
with  great  significance. 

"  There  was  a  reason  for  that,"  he  said. 

"  What  reason,"  said  I  aggressively. 

He  smiled,  paused,  and  said  more  drily  than 
ever :  "  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  presently.  At  auy  rate, 
he  saw  Lady  Grace,  and  that  very  silly  and 
rather  wicked  woman,  instead  of  telling  the 
truth,  which  she  must  have  guessed,  made  a 
last  frantic  attempt  to  shield  her  cousin  by 
saying  that  you  were  a  kleptomaniac,  and  that 
you  were  staying  with  Lady  Anne,  who  was 
trying  to  cure  you !  Whether  my  uncle  believed 
this  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  he  was  fool 
enough  to  go  to  Scotland  Yard  and  have  you 
traced,  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  you  were 
actuated  by  something  worse  than  mania." 

I  was  so  much  shocked  by  the  whole  story, 
recalling  as  I  did  fact  after  fact  which  con- 
firmed it,  that  I  sat  for  some  minutes  unable 
to  speak  or  even  to  think  clearly. 

I  came  quite  to  myself  on  hearing  the 
door  shut  and  finding  that  I  was  alone  with 
Sir  Harry.  He  rushed  at  the  opportunity 
which,  it  seems,  he  had  been  waiting  for. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  why 
my  uncle  wanted  to  prove  this  ugly  thing  ?" 

I  mumbled  something  and  hung  ray  head. 

"Ob,  you  do  know,"  said  he.  "Well. 
supj)ose  you  have  your  revenge  ?  " 
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"  What— what  do  yon  mean.  Sir  Harry  ? " 

"  Can't  jon  guess  ? " 

I  did  guess— and  q^nitc  riglit,  as  it  appeare<i, 
for  lie  gave  me  a  kiss  instead  of  letting  me 
npeak. 

[  pHRhed  him  away  a  little  and  said 
brokenly :  "  It's  wicked  of  me  to  listen  to 
yoH,  Sir  Harry,  when  I  ought  to  be  thinking 
now  I  can  do  soraethiug  for  poor  Lady  Anne. 
I  feel  I  ought  to,  for  she  was  kind  to  me 
and  fond  of  me  ;  and  now  that  T  know " 

"  You  Bhal)  do  something,"  he  interrnpted 
gravely.  "  When  yon  are  Lady  Rolveden, 
you  will  have  position  and  influence,  and  yon 
shall  persuade  Lady  Anne's  friends  to  take 
the  proper  course,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  con- 
cealing her  propensities,  which  have  grown 
past  concealment,  and  to  make  a  practice  of 
having  her  watched  wherever  she  goes." 

"  Why  haven't  they  done  this  Ijcfore  ? " 

"Because  they  didn't  want  the  story  of 
her  American  eJtperiences  to  be  known,  for 
the  family's  sake.  You  can  understand  that, 
can't  you  ? " 

Of  course  I  could  understand  it,  though 


the  plan  which  had  failed  so  sigually  seemed 
none  the  less  foolish. 

That  very  evening  I  insisted  on  being 
taken  back  to  I>ady  Anne's ;  and  anything 
more  pathetic  never  happened  to  me  in  all 
my  life  than  when  I  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  with  Sir  Harry,  and  found  the  poor 
lady  crying  on  the  sofa,  with  Greening 
crying  on  her  knees  beside  her, 

"  Oh,  child,  I  thought  yon'd  run  away 
from  me  1 "  cried  poor  Lady  Anne. 

"  Not  yet,  but  she's  going  to !  "  cried  Sir 
Harry,  who  had  teara  in  lii^i  own  eyes. 

As  for  me,  I  was  sobbing  my  heart  ont. 
And  while  we  were  all  in  our  hearts  making 
plans  for  taking  care  of  this  most  harmless 
of  involuntary  criminals  for  the  future,  we 
all  talked  about  trifles  and  furtively  wiped 
our  eyes,  in  tlie  most  ludicrous  manner  in 
the  world.  And  neit  day,  furtively,  clandes- 
tinely, Greening  and  I  shut  ourselves  in 
Mr.  Mossop's  room  and  began  the  task  of 
sorting  the  spoils  and  finding  out  the  real 
ownere  of  the  accumulations  of  Ludy  Anne's 
trustee. 
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?i  all  think  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  our- 
selves. We  all  believe, 
every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  us,  iQ  our 
very  insidest  inside 
heart,  that  no  oue  else 
in  the  world  is  at  all 
like  us,  and  that 
Uiings  happen  to  us 
that  liappen  to  no  one  else.  Now,  this  is 
a  great  mistake,  because,  however  different 
we  may  be  iu  the  colour  of  our  hair  and 
eyes,  the  inside  part,  the  part  that  we  feel 
and  suffer  ^^ith,  is  pretty  much  alike  in  all 
of  us.  Xo  one  seems  to  know  this  except 
me.  That  is  why  people  won't  tell  you  the 
really  wonderful  things  that  happen  to  them  ; 
they  think  you  are  so  different  that  you  could 
never  believe  the  wonderful  things.  But  of 
course  you  are  not  different  really,  and  you 
can  believe  wonderfiil  things  aa  easily  as 
anybody  else.  For  instance,  you  will  he  able 
to  believe  this  story  quite  easily,  for,  though 
it  didn't  happen  to  you,  that  was  merely  an 
accident.  It  might  have  happened  quite  as 
easily  to  you  or  anyone  else,  &s  it  happened 
to  Maria  Toodlethwaite  Camithers. 

You  will  already  have  felt  a  little  sorry 
for  Maria,  and  you  will  have  thought  that 
I  might  have  chosen  a  prettier  name  for 
her.  And  so  I  might.  But  I  did  not  do 
the  choosing ;  her  parents  did  that.  And 
they  called  her  Maria  after  an  aunt  who 
was  disagreeable,  and  would  have  been  more 
dis^reeable  than  ever  if  the  baby  had  been 
called  Enid  or  Elaine,  or  Vivien,  or  any  of 
the  pretty  names  that  will  readily  occur  to 
you.  She  was  called  Toodlethwaite  after 
the  eminent  uncle  of  that  name  who  had  an 
office  in  London  and  an  office  in  Liverpool, 
and  was  said  to  be  rolling  in  mouey. 

"  I  ulioidd  like  to  see  Uncle  Toodlethwaite 
rolling  in  his  money,"  said  Maria  ;  "  but  he 
never  does  it  wheti  I'm  about."  The  third 
name,  Camithers,  was  Maria's  father's  name  ; 
and  she  often  felt  thankful  that  it  was  no 
worse — it  might  so  easily  have  been  Snooks 
or  Prosser. 

Of  coune,  no  one  called  Maria  Maria 
except  her  Aunt  Maria  herself.     Her  Aunt 


Eliza,  who  was  very  refined,  always  wrote  in 

the  improving  books  that  she  gave  Maria  on 
her  birthday  :  "  To  dearest  Slarie,  from  her 
affectionate  Aunt  Elise "  ;  and  when  siie 
spoke  to  her  she  called  her  Mawrie.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters,  whenever  they  wanted 
to  be  aggravating,  called  her  Toodlei,  but 
at  times  of  common  friendliness  they  called 
her  Molly ;  and  so  did  most  other  people, 
and  so  shall  I,  and  SO  may  you. 

Molly  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
taken  care  of  by  a  young  woman  who  wss 
called  a  nursery-governess.  I  don't  know- 
why,  for  she  did  not  nurse  them,  and  she 
certainly  did  not  govern  them.  In  her  last 
situation  she  had  been  called  a  lady-help.  I 
don't  know  the  why  of  that  cither.  Her 
name  was  Simpshall,  and  she  was  always 
saying  "  Don't  I "  and  "  You  mustn't  do 
that !  "  and  "  Put  that  down  directJy ! " 
and  "  I  shall  t*ll  yonr  mamma  if  you  don't 
leave  off,"  She  never  seemed  lo  know 
what  you  ought  to  do,  but  only  what  yon 
oughtn't. 

One  day  the  chUdren  had  a  grand  battle 
with  all  the  toy  soldiers  and  the  Uttle  bran 
cannons  thab  shoot  peas,  and  the  other  kind 
that  shoot  pink  cape  with  "Fortes  Amentt" 
on  the  box. 

Bertie,  who  always  liked  to  have  every- 
thing as  real  as  possible,  did  not  like  the 
soldiers  to  he  standing  on  the  bare,  pohshed 
mahogany  of  the  dining-table. 

"  It's  not  a  bit  like  a  field  of  gloiy,"  he 
said.     And,  indeed,  it  was  not. 

So  he  borrowed  the  big  kitchen  knifeboi 
and  went  out  and  brought  it  in  full  of  nice 
real  clean  mould  out  of  the  garden.  Hslf-«- 
dozen  knifeboifuls  were  needed  to  cover 
the  table.  Then  the  children  made  forts  and 
ditches,  and  brought  in  sprigs  of  geraniuins 
and  calceolaria  and  box  and  yew,  and  made 
trees  and  ambushes  and  hedges.  It  was  a 
lovely  battlefield,  and  would  liave  melted 
the  heart  of  anyone  but  a  nursery-go venieffl. 

But  she  just  said  :  "  What  a  diqfusting 
mess  I  How  naughty  you  are  1 "  and  fetched 
a  brush  and  swept  the  field  of  glory  away 
into  the  dustpan.  There  was  only  juk  time 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers. 

And   then  Cecily  put  the  knifeboi  back 
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withoat  saying  what  it  had  been  used  for, 
and  the  knives  were  put  into  it,  so  that  at 
dinner  everything  taated  of  earth,  and  the 
grit  got  between  the  people's  teeth,  80  that 


Vou  ahan't,  yuu 


they  could  not  eat  their  mutton  or  potatoes 
or  cabbage,  or  oven  their  gravy. 

This,  of  course,  wae  entirely  Mies  Simpa- 
hall's  fault.  If  she  had  not  behaved  as  she 
did,  Bertie  or  Eva  would  Lave  reuieuibered  to 


clean  out  the  knifebox.  As  it  was,  the  story 
of  the  field  of  glory  came  out  over  the  gritty 
mutton  and  things,  and  father  sent  all  the 
battlefield -makers  to  bed. 

Hotly  was  out  of  this.  She  was  staying 
with  Aunt  Eliza,  who  waa  kind  if  refined. 
She  was  to  come  back  the  next  day.  But  as 
mother  was  on  her  wuy  to  the  station  to 
meet  Aunt  Maria  for  a  day's  shopping,  she 
met  a  t«legraph-boy  who  gave  her  a  telegram 
from  Auut  Eliza,  saying:  "Am  going  to 
Palace  to-day  instead  of  to-morrow.  Fetch 
Marie. — Elise." 

So  mother  fetched  her  from  Aunt  Eliza's 
flat  in  Kensington  and  took  her  shopping 
with  Aunt  Maria.  There  were  hours  of 
shopping  in  hot,  stuffy  shops  full  of  tired 
flhop-peoplc  and  angry  ladies,  aud  even  the 
new  hat  and  jacket,  and  the  straw  berry -ice  at 
the  pastrycook's  in  Oxford  Street,  did  not 
make  up  to  Molly  for  that  tiresome  day. 

Still,  she  was  out  of  the  battlefield  row. 
Only  as  she  did  not  know  that,  it  could  not 
comfort  her. 

When  Aunt  Maria  had  been  put  into  her 
train,  mother  and  Molly  went  home.  As 
their  cab  stopped  in  front  of  the  house,  Miss 
Simpahaii  rushed  out  between  the  two  dusty 
laburnums  by  the  gate. 

"  Don't  come  in  ! "  said  Miss  Simpehall 
wildly. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Simpehall "said  mother. 

The  hair  of  the  nnrsery-governeaa  waved 
wildly  in  the  evening  breeze.     She  shut  the 
ornamental  iron  gate  in  mother's  face. 
"  "   I't  come  in  I "  said  Miss  Simpehall 
again.     "  You  shan't,  you  mustn't  1  " 
■  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  mother, 
looking  very  white.  "  Have  you  goue 
mad  ?" 

Miss  SimpshatI  said  she  hadn't. 
"  But  what's  the  matter?"  said 
mother. 

"  Measles,"  said   Miss  Simps- 
hall.     "  It's    all   ont    on   them. 
Thick." 
"Good  gracious  1 "  said  mother. 
"  And  I  thought  vou'd  perhaps 
just  as  soon  Molly  didn't  nave  it, 
M^  ~  Mrs,  Carrutbers.     And  this  Is  all 

Sta«u«,     the  thanks  I  get— being  told  I'm 
insane." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  mother 
absently.    "  Yea,  you  were  quite 
right.     Keep  the  children  warm.     Has  the 
doctor  seen  them  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  Vvt  only  just  found  it  out. 
Oh,  it's  terrible.  Their  hands  and  faces  are 
all  scarlet  with  purple  spots." 
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*'  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear!  I  hope  it's  nothing 
worse  than  measles.  Til  call  in  and  send 
the  doctor,"  said  mother.  "I  shall  be  home 
by  the  last  train.  It's  a  blessing  Molly's 
clothes  are  all.  here  in  her  box." 

So  Molly  was  whisked  off  in  the  cab. 

*'  I  must  take  you  back  to  your  aunt's," 
said  mother. 

*^But  Aunt  Eliza's  gone  to  stay  at  the 
Bishop's  Palace,"  said  Molly. 

"  So  she  has.  We  must  go  to  your  Aunt 
Maria's.     Oh,  dear  I  " 

"Never  mind,  mother," said  Molly,  slipping 
her  hand  into  mother's,  "  perhaps  they  won't 
have  it  very  badly.  And  I'll  be  very  good, 
and  try  not  to  have  it  at  all." 

This  was  very  brave  of  Molly  :  she  would 
much  rather  have  had  measles  than  have 
gone  to  stay  at  Aunt  Maria's. 

Aunt  Maria  lived  in  a  lovely  old  house 
down  in  Kent.  It  had  beautiful  furniture 
and  lovely  gaixiens  ;  in  fact,  as  Bertie  said,  it 
was  a  place 

Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  aunt  is  Wle. 

Molly  and  her  mother  arrived  there  just 
at  supper-time. 

Aunt  Maria  was  very  surprised  and  dis- 
pleased. Molly  went  to  bed  at  once,  and  her 
supper  was  brought  up  on  a  tray  by  Clements, 
aunt's  own  maid.  It  was  cold  lamb  and 
mint-sauce,  and  jelly  and  custard. 

"  Your  aunt  said  I  was  to  bring  you 
biscuits  and  milk,"  said  Clements,  "  but  I 
thought  you'd  like  this  better." 

"  You're  a  darling,"  said  Molly.  "  I  was 
so  afraid  you'd  be  gone  for  your  holiday. 
It's  not  nearly  so  beastly  when  you're  here." 

Clements  was  flattered  and  returned  the 
compliment. 

"  And  you  aren't  so  bad  when  you're  good, 
miss,"  she  said.  "Eat  it  up.  I'll  come 
back  and  bring  you  a  night-light  by  and 
by." 

One  thing  Molly  liked  about  Aunt  Maria's 
was  that  there  were  no  children's  bedrooms 
— no  bare  rooms  with  painted  furniture  and 
Dutch  drugget.  All  the  rooms  were  "  best 
rooms,"  with  soft  carpets  and  beautiful  old 
furniture.  The  beds  were  all  four-posters, 
with  carved  pillars  and  silk  damask  curtains, 
and  there  were  sure  to  be  the  loveliest 
things  to  make-believe  with,  in  whatever 
room  you  happened  to  be  put  into.  In  this 
room  there  were  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  with  a 
stuffed  pike  that  was  just  like  life.  There 
was  a  wonderful  old  cabinet,  black  and  red 
and  gold,  very  mysterious,  and   oak  chests, 


and  two  fat,  white  Indian  idols  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  mantelpiece.  It  was  very 
delightful.  But  Molly  liked  it  best  in  the 
daytime.  And  she  was  glad  of  the  night- 
light. 

She  thought  of  Bertie  and  Cecily  and  Eva 
and  Baby  and  Vincent,  and  wondered  whether 
measles  hurt  much. 

Next  day  Aunt  Maria  was  quite  bearable. 
The  worst  thing  she  said  was  about  people 
coming  when  they  weren't  expected  and 
upsetting  everything. 

"  I'll  try  not  to  upset  anything,"  said 
Molly,  and  went  out  and  got  the  gardener 
to  put  up  a  swing  for  her.  Then  she  apset 
herself  out  of  it,  and  got  a  bump  on  lier 
forehead  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg^  and  that,  as 
Aunt  Maria  very  properly  said,  kept  her  ont 
of  mischief  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Next  morning  Molly  had  two  letters.  The 
first  was  from  Bertie.     It  said — 

"  Dear  Molly, — 

"  It  is  rough  lines  on  you,  but  we  did 
not  mean  to  keep  it  up,  and  it  is  your  fault 
for  coming  home  the  day  before  you  ought 
to  have.  We  did  it  to  kid  old  Simpsl^, 
because  she  was  so  beastly  about  us  making 
a  real  battlefield.  We  only  painted  all  the 
parts  of  us  that  show  with  vermilion,  and 
put  spots,  mixed  crimson  lake  and  Pmsstan 
blue,  all  over.  And  we  pulled  down  the 
blinds  and  said  our  heads  ached — ^and  so  they 
did  with  crying.  I  mean  the  girls  cried.  She 
was  afraid  to  come  near  ub.  But  she  was 
sorry  she  had  been  such  a  beast.  And  when 
she  had  come  to  the  door,  and  said  so  throogh 
the  keyhole,  we  owned  up ;  but  you  had 
gone  by  then.  It  was  a  rare  lark.  But 
we've  got  three  days  bedder  for  it,  I  shall 
lower  this  on  the  end  of  a  fishing-line  to  the 
baker's  boy,  and  he  will  post  it.  It  is  like  a 
dungeon.  He  is  going  to  bring  us  tarts,  like 
a  faithful  page. 

"  Your  affectionate  Bro., 

"  Bertrand  de  Lisle  Carruthbrs." 

The  other  letter  was  from  mother. 

"My  Darling  Molly, — 

"  It  was  all  a  naughty  hoax»  intended 
to  annoy  poor  Miss  Simpshall.  Your 
brothers  and  sisters  had  painted  their  faces 
red  and  purple  ;  they  had  not  measles  at  ail. 
But  since  you  are  at  Aunt  Maria's,  I  think 

you  may  as  well  stay " 

"  How  awful !  "  said  Molly.  "  It  is  fo 
bad!" 
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"Mollj- 


" — stay  and  uiake  your  aiiiiual  vj^ib.  Be 
a  good  girl,  dear,  and  do  not  foi^t  to  weur 
jonr  pinafores  in  tbe  morning. 

"  YoUK  LoviNU"  Mother." 

Molly  wrote  a  nice  little  letter  to  iicr 
mother.    To  her  brother  she  said — 

"  Dear  Bebtiis,  — 
"  I  think  yon  are  beaeU  to  hase  let  me 
in  for  thia ;  you  might  have  thought  of  uie. 
I  shall  not  forgive  you  till  tlie  sun  is  just 
^ing  down,  and  I  woidd  not  then,  only  it 
is  so  wrong  not  to.  I  wish  you  had  been 
named  Maria,  and  had  to  tttuy  here  instead 
of  me.  "  Your  brolceo-bearted  sister, 
"  Molly  Caeruthebs." 

When  Molly  stayed  at  the  White  House, 
she  was  accustomed    to   read    aloud   in  the 


mornings  from  "  Ministering  Children  "  or 
''  Little  PilgriniH  "  while  Annt  Maria  sewed 
severely.  But  that  morning  Aunt  Maria  did 
not  send  for  her. 

"  Your  aunt's  not  well,"  Clementfl  told 
her  ;  "  she  won't  l)e  down  before  lunch. 
Run  along,  do,  miss,  aud  walk  in  the  garden 
like  a  young  lady." 

Molly  chose  rather  to  go  out  into  the 
stableyard  like  a  young  gentleman.  The 
groom  was  saddling  tbe  sorrel  horse. 

"  r^e  got  to  take  a  telegram  to  the 
station,"  said  he. 

"  Take  me,"  said  Molly. 

"  Likely  !    And  what  'ud  your  aunt  say  ? " 

"  She  wou't  know,"  said  Molly  ;  "  and  if 
she  does,  I'll  say  I  made  you." 

Me  laughed,  and  Molly  had  a  splendid 
ride   Iieliind  the  groom,  with  her  arms  so 
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tight    round    his   waistcoat   that  he   could 
hardly  breathe. 

When  they  got  to  the  station,  a  porter 
lifted  her  down,  and  the  groom  let  her  send 
oflf  the  telegram.  It  was  to  Uncle  Toodle- 
thwaite,  and  it  said — 

"  Please  come  down  at  once.  Urgent 
bnsiness.  Most  important.  Don't  fail. 
Bring  Bates.         u  ^aria  Carruthbrs." 

So  Molly  knew  something  very  out-of-the- 
way  had  happened,  and  she  was  glad  that 
her  aunt  should  have  something  to  think  of 
besides  her,  because  the  White  House  would 
have  been  a  very  nice  place  to  stay  at  if 
Aunt  Maria  had  not  so  often  remembered  to 
do  her  duty  by  her. 

In  the  afternoon  Uncle  Toodlethwaite 
came,  and  he  and  Aunt  Maria  and  a  person 
in  black,  with  a  shining  black  bag — Molly 
supposed  he  was  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  to  be 
brought  by  Uncle  Toodlethwaite — sat  in  the 
dining-room  with  the  door  shut. 

Molly  went  to  help  the  kitchenmaid  shell 
peas  in  the  little  grass  courtyard  in  the 
middle  of  the  house.  They  sat  on  the 
kitchen  steps,  and  Molly  could  hear  the 
voices  of  Clements  and  the  housekeeper 
through  the  open  window  of  the  servants' 
hall.  She  heard,  but  she  did  not  think  it  was 
eavesdropping  or  anything  dishonourable, 
like  listening  at  doors.  They  were  talking 
quite  out  loud. 

"  And  the  dreadful  blow  it  will  be  to  us 
all,  if  true  1 "  the  housekeeper  was  saying. 

^'She  thinks  it's  true," said  Clements ;  "cried 
her  eyes  out,  she  did,  and  wired  for  her 
brother-in-law  once  removed." 

"  Meaning  her  brother's  brother-in-law  ?  I 
see.  But  I  don't  know  as  I  really  under- 
stand the  ins  and  outs  of  it  even  yet." 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  said  Clements. 
"  Missis  an'  her  brother,  they  used  to  live 
here  along  of  their  uncle,  and  he  had  a  son, 
a  regular  bad  egg  he  was,  and  the  old  master 
said  he  shouldn't  ever  have  a  penny  of  his 
money.  He  said  he'd  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Carruthers — that's  missis's  brother,  see." 

"  That  means  father,"  thought  Molly. 

"And  he'd  leave  missis  the  house  and 
enough  money  to  keep  it  up  in  style.  He 
was  a  warm  man,  it  seems.  Well,  then,  the 
son's  drowned  at  sea — ship  went  down  and 
all  aboard  perished — just  as  well,  because 
when  the  old  man  died  they  couldn't  find  no 
will.  So  it  all  comes  to  missis  and  her 
brother,  there  bjiiig  no  other  relations 
near  or  far,  and  they  divides  it  the  same  as 


the   old  man  had   always  said   he  wished. 
You  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"Near  enough,"  said  the  housekeeper. 
"  And  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Clements,  "  comes  this 
letter,  this  very  morning,  from  a  lawyer,  to 
say  as  this  bad  e^g  of  a  cousin  wasn^t 
drowned  at  all.  He  was  in  foreign  parts,  and 
only  now  heard  of  his  father's  decease,  and 
intends  without  delay  to  claim  the  property, 
which  all  comes  to  him,  the  deceased  having 
died  insensate — that  means  without  a  will." 

"  I  say,  Clements,"  Molly  sang  out,  **  you 
must  have  read  the  letter.  Did  aunt  show  it 
to  vou  ? " 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  kitchen- 
maid  giggled.  Someone  whispered  inside 
the  room.  Then  the  housekeeper's  voice 
called  softly — 

"  Come  in  here  a  minute,  miss,"  and  the 
window  was  sharply  shut. 

Molly  emptied  the  peascods  out  of  her 
pinafore  and  went  in. 

Directly  she  was  inside  the  door  Clements 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  shook  her. 

"  You  nasty,  mean,  prying  little  cat  I "  she 
said,  "  and  me  getting  you  jelly  and  costard, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all  I  " 

"  I'm  not,"  said  Molly.  "  Don't,  Clements ! 
you  hurt." 

"You  deserve  me  to,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Doesn't  she,  Mrs.  Williams  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  it's  wrong  to  listen  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Williams. 

"  I  didn't  listen,"  said  Molly  indignantly. 
"  You  were  simply  shouting.  No  one  could 
help  hearing.  Me  and  Jane  would  have  had 
to  put  our  fingers  in  our  ears  not  to  hear." 

"  I  didn't  think  it  of  you,"  said  Clements, 
beginning  to  snifif. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  making  all 
this  fuss  about,"  said  Molly ;  "  I'm  not  a 
sneak." 

"  Have  a  piece  of  cake,  miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Williams,  "  and  give  me  your  word  it  shan't 
go  any  further." 

"I  don't  want  your  cake.  You'd  better 
give  it  to  Clements.  It's  she  that  tells 
things,  not  me." 

Molly  began  to  cry. 

"  There,  I  declare,  miss,  I'm  sorry  I  shook 
you,  but  I  was  that  put  out.  There,  I  ask 
your  pardon.  I  can't  do  more.  You  wouldn't 
get  poor  Clements  into  trouble,  Fm  sure." 

"  Of  course  I  wouldn't.  You  might  have 
known  that." 

Well,  peace  was  restored.  But  Mollr 
wouldn't  have  the  cake. 

That   evening    Jane   wore  a   new  silver 


•■■  Molly   EDibnu^d   tbt  Mill,   g«unt  figure. 
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brooch  shaped  like  a  horseshoe  with  an  arrow 
through  it. 

It  was  after  tea,  when  Uncle  Toodlethwaite 
was  gone,  that  Molly,  creeping  quietly  out  to 
see  the  pigs  fed,  came  upon  her  aunt  at  the 
end  of  the  hollyhock  walk.  Her  aunt  was 
sitting  on  the  rustic  seat  that  the  crimson 
rambler  makes  an  arbour  over.  Her  hand- 
kerchief was  held  to  her  face  with  both 
hands,  and  her  thin  shoulders  were  shaking 
with  sobs. 

And  at  once  Molly  forgot  how  disagreeable 
Aunt  Maria  had  always  been,  and  how  she 
hated  her.  She  ran  to  her  aunt  and  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck.  Aunt  Maria 
jumped  in  her  seat,  but  she  let  the  arms 
stay  where  they  were,  though  they  made  it 
quite  difficult  for  her  to  use  ber  handkerchief. 

*'  Don't  cry,  dear  ducky  darling  Aunt 
Maria,"  said  Molly.  "  Oh,  don't.  What  is 
the  matter  ?  " 

**  Nothing  you  would  understand,"  said 
Aunt  Maria  gruffly.  "  Run  away  and  play, 
there's  a  good  child." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  play  while  you're 
crying.  I'm  sure  I  could  understand,  dear 
little  auntie."  Molly  embraced  the  tall,  gaunt 
figure. 

"  Dear  little  auntie,  tell  Molly  ! "  She  used 
just  the  tone  she  was  accustomed  to  use  to 
her  baby  brother. 

"  It  s — it's  business,"  said  Aunt  Maria, 
sniffing. 

"  I  know  business  is  dreadfully  bad. 
Father  says  so,"  said  Molly.  **  Don't  send  me 
away,  auntie.  I'll  be  as  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
I'll  just  sit  and  cuddle  you  till  you  feel 
better." 

She  got  her  arms  round  her  aunt's  waist, 
and  snuggled  her  head  against  a  thin 
arm.  Aunt  Maria  had  always  been  one  for 
keeping  children  in  their  proper  places.  Yet 
somehow  now  Molly's  proper  place  seemed  to 
be  just  where  she  was — where  she  had  never 
been  before. 

"  You're  a  kind  little  girl,  Maria,"  she  said 
presently. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  something,"  said 
Molly.  "Wouldn't  you  feel  better  if  you  told 
me  ?  They  say  it  does  you  good  not  to 
grieve  in  solitary  concealment.  I'm  sure  I 
could  understand  if  you  didn't  use  long 
words." 

And,  curiously  enough,  Aunt  Maria  did 
tell  her,  almost  exactly  what  she  had  heard 
from  Clements. 

"  And  I  know  there  was  a  will  leaving  it 
all  to  your  father  and  me,"  she  said.  "I  saw 
it  signed.     It  was  witnessed  by  the  butler  we 


had  then — he  died  the  year  after — and  by 
Mr.  Sheldon — he  died  too,  out  hunting." 

Her  voice  softened,  and  Molly  snuggled 
closer  and  said  :  "  Poor  Mr.  Sheldon  I  " 

"  He  and  I  were  to  have  been  married," 
said  Aunt  Maria  suddenly.  "That's  his 
picture  in  the  hall,  between  the  carp  and 
your  Great-uncle  Garruthers." 

"  Poor  auntie  1 "  said  Molly,  thinking  of 
the  handsome  man  in  scarlet  next  the  stuffed 
carp.    "  Oh,  poor  auntie,  I  do  love  you  so  I " 

Aunt  Maria  put  an  arm  around  her. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "you  don't 
understand.  All  the  happy  things  that  ever 
happened  to  me  happened  here,  and  all  the 
sad  things  too.  If  they  turn  me  out<,  1  shall 
die.  I  know  I  shall.  It's  been  bad  enough," 
she  went  on  more  to  herself  than  to  Mollv, 
"  but  there's  always  l)een  the  place,  just  as  it 
was  when  I  was  a  girl,  when  he  used  to 
come  here,  so  bold  and  laughing  he  always 
was.  I  can  see  him  here,  quite  plainly.  I've 
only  to  shut  my  eyes.  But  I  couldn't  see 
him  anywhere  else." 

"Don't  wills  get  hidden  away  sometini<*?" 
Molly  asked,  for  she  had  read  stories  alwiu 
such  things. 

"We  looked  everywhere,"  said  Aunt  Maria, 
"  everywhere.  We  had  detectives  from 
London,  because  there  were  things  he'd  left 
to  other  people,  and  we  wanted  to  carry  out 
his  wisb3s  ;  but  we  couldn't  find  it.  Uncle 
must  have  destroyed  it  and  meant  to  make 
another.  Onlv  he  never  did,  he  never  did. 
Oh,  I  hope  the  dead  can't  see  what  we  suffer. 
If  my  Uncle  Garruthers  and  dear  James 
could  see  me  turned  out  of  the  old  place,  it 
would  breivk  their  hearts  even  up  in  heaven." 

Molly  was  silent. 

Suddenly  her  aunt  seemed  to  awake  from 
a  dream. 

"  Good  gracious,  child,"  she  said,  "  what 
nonsense  I've  been  talking  !  Go  away  and 
play  and  foi'get  all  about  it.  Your  own 
troubles  will  begin  soon  enough." 

"  I  do  love  you,  auntie,**  said  Molly,  and 
went. 

Aunt  Maria  never  unbent  again  as  she  had 
done  that  evening.  But  MoUy  felt  a  diffe^ 
ence  that  made  all  the  difference.  She  was 
not  afraid  of  her  aunt  now,  and  she  loved 
her.  Besides,  things  were  happening.  The 
White  House  was  now  the  most  interesting 
place  in  the  world. 

Be  sure  that  Molly  set  to  work  at  once  to 
look  for  the  missing  will.  London  detect-ives 
were  very  careless,  she  was  certain  they  were. 
She  opened  drawers  and  felt  in  the  l«cks  of 
cupboards.      She  prodded    the  jiadding  of 
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chairs,  listening  for  the  crackling  of  paper 
inside  among  the  stuffing.  She  tapped  the 
woodwork  of  the  house  all  over  for  secret 
panels.    But  she  did  not  find  the  will. 

She  could  not  believe  that  her  Great-uncle 
Carruthers  would  have  been  so  silly  as  to 
burn  a  will  that  he  knew  might  be  wanted  at 
any  moment.  She  used  to  stand  in  front  of 
his  portrait  and  look  at  it.  He  did  not  look 
at  all  silly.  And  she  used  to  look  at  the 
portrait  of  handsome,  laughing  Mr.  Sheldon, 
who  had  been  killed  out  hunting  instead  of 
marrying  Aunt  Maria,  and  more  than  once 
she  said — 

**  You  might  tell  me  where  it  is.  You 
look  as  if  you  knew." 

But  he  never  altered  his  jolly  smile. 

Molly  thought  of  missing  wills  from  the 
moment  her  eyes  opened  in  the  morning  to 
the  time  when  they  closed  at  night. 

Then  came  the  dreadful  day  when  Uncle 
Toodlethwaite  and  Mr.  Bates  came  down, 
and  Uncle  Toodlethwaite  said — 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  help  for  it,  Maria. 
You  can  delay  the  thing  a  bit,  but  you'll 
have  to  turn  out  in  the  end." 

It  was  on  that  night  that  the  wonderful 
thing  happened — the  thing  that  Molly  has 
never  told  to  anyone  except  me,  because  she 
thought  no  one  could  believe  it. 

She  went  to  bed  as  usual  and  to  sleep — 
and  she  woke  suddenly,  hearing  someone 
call  "  Molly,  Molly  !  " 

She  sat  up  in  bed  The  room  was  full  of 
moonlight.  As  usual,  her  first  waking  thought 
was  of  the  missing  will.  Had  it  been  found  ? 
Was  her  aunt  calling  her  to  tell  the  good 
news  ?  No,  the  room  w^as  quite  still.  She 
was  alone. 

The  moonlight  fell  full  on  the  old  black- 
and-red-and-gold  cabinet.  That,  she  had 
often  thought,  was  just  the  place  where  a 
will  would  be  hidden.  It  might  have  a 
secret  drawer  that  the  London  detectives 
had  missed.  She  had  often  looked  over  it 
carefully,  but  now  she  got  out  of  bed  and 
lighted  her  candle  and  went  aoross  to  the 
oabinet  to  have  one  more  look.  She  opened 
all  the  drawers,  pressed  all  the  knobs  in  the 
carved  brasswork. 

There  was  a  little  door  in  the  middle. 
She  knew  that  the  little  cupboard  behind  it 
was  empty.  It  had  red-lacquered  walls,  and 
the  back  wall  was  looking-glass.  She  opened 
the  little  cupboard,  held  up  her  candle,  and 
looked  in.  bhe  expected  to  see  her  own  face 
in  the  glass  as  usual,  but  she  did  not  see  it. 
Instead  there  was  a  black  space,  the  opening 
to  something  not  quite  black.     Slie  could  see 


lights — candle-lights.  And  the  space  grew 
bigger,  or  she  grew  smaller.  She  never 
knew  which.  And  next  moment  she  was 
walking  through  the  opening. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  see  something  really 
worth  seeing,"  said  Molly. 

She  was  not  frightened.  From  firet  to 
last  she  w-as  not  at  all  frightened. 

She  walked  straight  through  the  back  of 
the  cabinet  in  the  best  bedroom  upstairs 
into  the  library  on  the  ground-floor.  That 
sounds  like  nonsense,  but  Molly  declares  it 
was  so. 

There  were  candles  on  the  table,  and  papere. 
And  there  were  people  in  the  library.  They 
did  not  see  her. 

There  was  Great-uncle  Carruthers  and 
Aunt  Maria,  very  pretty  with  long  curls  and 
a  striped  grey  silk  dress,  like  in  the  picture 
in  the  drawing-room.  There  was  handsome, 
jolly  Mr.  Sheldon  in  a  brown  coat.  An  old 
serv^ant  was  just  going  out  of  the  door. 

"That's  settled,  then,"  said  Great-uncle 
Carruthers.     "  Now,  my  girl,  bed." 

Aunt  Maria — such  a  young,  pretty  Aunt 
Maria — Molly  would  never  have  known  her 
but  for  the  portrait— kissed  her  uncle,  and 
then  she  took  a  Christinas  rose  out  of  her 
dress  and  put  it  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  button- 
hole, and  put  up  her  face  to  him  and  said  : 
"  Good-night,  James."  He  kissed  her — Molly 
heard  the  loud,  jolly  sound  of  the  kiss—  and 
Aunt  Maria  went  away. 

Then  the  old  man  said — 

**  You'll  leave  this  at  Bates'  for  me, 
Sheldon  ;  you're  safer  than  the  post." 

Handsome  Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  would. 

Then  the  lights  went  out,  and  Molly  was 
in  bed  again. 

Quite  suddenly  it  was  daylight.  Jolly 
Mr.  Sheldon,  in  his  red  coat,  was  standing 
by  the  cabinet.  The  little  cupboard  door 
was  open. 

"  By  George  !  "  he  said, "  it's  ten  days  since 
I  promised  to  take  that  will  up  to  Bates,  and 
I  never  gave  it  another  thought.  All  your 
fault,  Maria,  my  dear.  You  shouldn't  take 
up  all  my  thoughts.    I'll  take  it  to-morrow." 

Molly  heard  something  click,  and  he  went 
out  of  the  room  whistling. 

Molly  lay  still.  She  felt  there  was  more 
to  come.  And  the  next  thing  w^as  that  she 
was  looking  out  of  window,  and  saw  some- 
thing carried  across  the  lawn  on  a  hurdle 
with  two  scarlet  coats  laid  over  it,  and  she 
knew  it  was  handsome  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  that 
he  would  not  carry  the  will  to  Bates  to- 
morrow%  nor  do  anything  else  in  this  w^orld 
ever  any  more. 
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"  It  fell  into  hrown  dii»t  id  her  hudi.' 


When  Molly  woke  in  the  morning,  she 
8praDg  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  tho  cabinet. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  looking-glase 
eiipboard. 

All  the  saine,  she  ran  straight  to  her  aunt's 
room.  It  was  long  before  the  hour  when 
f'lements  soberly  tapped,  bringing  hot  water. 

"Wake  up,  auntie,  'she said;  "I'm certain 
there's  a  secret  place  in  that  cabinet  in  my 
room,  and  the  will's  in  it.     1  know  it  is.'" 


"  You've  been  dreaming,"  said  Aunt  Mara 
severely.  "  Go  back  to  bed.  Yon'U  catcb 
your  death  of  cold,  paddling  abont  hurfooi 
like  that." 

Molly  had  to  go. 

But  after  breakfast  she  began  t^iu. 

"  But  why  do  yon  think  so  ?  "  asked  Anni 
Maria. 

And  Molly,  who  thought  she  kne«  that  no- 
body would  believe  her  atory,  oonld  only  aj  - 
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"  I  don't  know  ;  but  I'm  quite  sure — 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Aunt  Maria. 

"Auntie,"  Molly  said,  "don't  you  think 
that  uncle  might  have  given  the  will  to 
Mr.  Sheldon  to  take  to  Mr.  Bates,  and  he 
may  have  put  it  in  the  secret  place  and 
forgotten  ?  " 

"What  a  head  the  child's  got,  full  of 
fancies  ! "  said  Aunt  Maria. 

"If  he  slept  in  that  room Did  he 

ever  sleep  in  that  room  ?  " 

"  Always,  whenever  he  stayed  here." 

"  Was  it  long'  after  the  will  signing  that 
poor  Mr.  Sheldon  died  ? " 

"  Ten  days,"  said  Aunt  Maria  shortly. 
**  Run  away  and  play  ;  I've  letters  to  write." 

But,  because  it  seemed  good  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned,  one  of  those  letters  was  to  a 
cabinet-maker  in  Rochester ;  and  the  groom 
took  it  in  the  dog-cart,  and  the  cabinet- 
maker came  back  with  him. 

And  there  was  a  secret  hiding-place 
behind  the  looking-glass  in  the  little  red- 
lacquered  cupboard  in  the  old  black-and-red- 
and-gold  cabinet ;  and  in  that  secret  hiding- 
place  was  the  missing  will,  and  on  it  lay  a 
brown  flower  that  dropped  to  dust  when  it 
was  moved. 

"  It's  a  Christmas  rose,"  said  Molly. 
»  4>  «  *  « 

"So  you  see  really  it  waa  a  very  good 
thing  the  others  pretended  to  have  measles, 
because  if  they  hadn't,  I  shouldn't  have 
come  to  you ;  and  if  I  hadn't  come,  I 
shouldn't  have  known  there  was  a  will 
missing ;  and  if  I  hadn't  known  that,  I 
shouldn't  have  found  it,  should  I,  auntie  ? 
should  I,  uncle  ? "  said  MoUy,  wild  with 
delight. 


"  Xo,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Maria,  patting  h?r 
hand. 

"  Little  girls,"  said  Uncle  Toodlethwaite, 
"should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  But  I 
admit  that  simulated  measles  may  sometimes 
l)e  a  blessing  in  disguise." 

All  the  young  Carruthers  thought  so 
when  they  got  the  five  pounds  that  Aunt 
Maria  sent  them  ;  and  so  did  Miss  Simpshall, 
because  it  was  owing  to  her  that  Molly  was 
taken  to  the  White  House  that  day.  Molly 
got  a  little  pearl  necklace  as  well  as  ^ve 
pounds. 

"  Mr.  Sheldon  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Aunt 
Maria.  "  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  anyone  but 
you." 

Molly  hugged  her  in  silent  rapture. 

That  just  shows  how  different  our  Aunt 
Marias  would  prove  if  they  would  only  let 
us  know  them  as  they  really  are.  It  really 
is  not  wise  to  conceal  everything  from 
children. 

You  see,  if  Aunt  Maria  had  not  told  Molly 
^about  Mr.  Sheldon,  she  would  never  have 
'thought  about  him  enough  to  see  his  ghost. 
Now  Molly  is  grown  up,  she  tells  me  it  was 
only  a  dream  ;  but  even  if  it  was,  it  is  just 
as  wonderful,  and  served  the  purpose  just 
as  well. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what 
Aunt  Maria  said  when  the  cabinet-maker 
opened  the  secret  hiding-place,  and  she  saw 
the  paper  with  the  brown  Christmas  rose  on 
it  ?  Clements  was  there,  as  well  as  the 
cabinet-maker  and  Molly.  She  said  right 
out  before  them  all — 

"  Oh,  James,  my  dear  I "  And  she  picked 
up  the  flower  before  she  opened  the  will ; 
and  it  fell  into  brown  dust  in  her  hands. 


THE    SHEEP-BELL 

jWTO  bird  sings  near,  no  bee  about  me  hums, 
^  ^     Veiled  is  tite  valley,  silent  runs  the  rill. 
One  white  star  stares,  while  solemn  music  comes— 
The  sheep-bell  tinkling  on  the  shadowy  hill. 

Tired  Nature's  little  angelus  art  thou. 

At  whose  blest  tones  the  blossoms  in  the  dell 

Bend,  and  the  weary  trees  throus:h  every  bough 
Thrill,  where  I  listing  stand,  entrancing  bell ! 
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■T-WAS  In  «  CO 
*     of  a  room 
That  no  one  c 
to  use 
That    1    found    one 
<lay.  very  hard 
at  play. 
Little  Miss  Socks- 
and- Shoes. 


Her  hair  was  ^Jden,   her 
were  bright, 
And  chubby  and  pink  was  she. 
And  I  heard  this  mite  very  loud 
recite. 
Though  a  trifle  tearfully— 

"Oh  I  I  am  a  cook  and  a  houaemald 
trim. 
And  the  lady  who  comes  to 
call. 
And  the  little  Boy  Blue,  and  the 
daughter  too, 
And  the  mother  who  smacks 


And  she  Jumped  about  and  she  waved 
her  arms, 
mi  I  really  felt  afraid 
Lest  housekeeping  strain  had  turned  her 
brain ; 
And  so  I  rimply  said : 

"Oh,  Socks-and-Shoes,  It's  little  I  know 
Of  the  cares  of  the  nursery. 
But  I'll  eat  my  hand  If  I  understand 
How  ever  you  can  be— 

"At  once  a  cook  and  a  housemaid  trim. 
And  a  lady  who  comes  to  call. 
And  a  little  Boy  Blue,  and  a  daughter 
too. 
And  the  mother  who  smaclu  you  all." 

Then  she  gave  a  hitch  to  her  little  sock, 
which 
Had  travelled  Into  her  shoe, 


'       And  climbe%:  my  knee  and 
^  most  sorrowfully 

Told  me  how  It  came 
true. 

Twas   father,"  she  said,   "who 
gave  them  to  me. 
He  bought  them  In  Paris  last 
year; 
There    were  six  In  a  row,  made  of 
sugar,  you  know. 
And  they  lived  In  my  doll's  house, 

"  Each  so  smlllDg  and  sweet,  with  its 
pinky  cheeks. 
Blue  eyes,  and  tiny  waist, 
I  told  them  each  day  that  I'd  starve 
away 
Before  I'd  as  much  as  taste. 

' '  5o  one  was  the  cook  and  one  the  maid. 
One  a  lady  who  came  to  calL 
I'd  a  little  Boy  Blue.andadaughter  too. 
And  a  mother  to  smack  diem  all. 


"  Then  she  gave  >  hitch  to  her  liltle  »>ck." 
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•*And    for    months    I    played    with    the 
darling  thins:s, 
And  never  took  even  a  bite; 
Then  brother  Jacic  from  his  school  came 
back 
And  looked  at  the  dears  with  delight. 

'"What  luckt'  he  exclaimed,  and  bit  the 
cook's  leg. 
And  licked  her  head,  loud  and  long, 
•Just  try  her,'  said  he,  and  he  gave  her 
to  me— 
I  licked,  though  I  knew  it  was  wrong. 


■'  *  Whnt   luck  I '   ho    oxt-laimeil,    ami 
bit  the  cocik'}*  \i%." 


;j,C«* 


L*^'' 


^•Then    he    fastened    his     eyes     on     the 
housemaid  trim, 
'A  real  little  duck!'  he  cried, 
And  her  cap  he  ate,  which  was  chocolate. 
I  ate  her  arms,  but  I  sighed. 


<• 


And  then  we  began  to  lick  Boy  Blue; 

He  tasted  like  almond  rock. 
And   the   girl  was   a    dream  of   vanilla 
cream. 

I  ate,  but  it  gave  me  a  shock. 


"  I  had  never  yet  disagreed  with  her. 
And  tender  and  true  was  she; 
But  I'd  eaten  her  now,  and  you  don't 
know  how 
She  disagreed  with  me. 


"  And  her  cap  he  ate." 


© 
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"  You  don't  know  how  she  dieiagreed  with  me." 
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"And  then  we  disposed  —I  shedone  tear  - 
Of  the  lady  who  came  to  call ; 
She  was  hollow  inside,  and,  worse  beside. 
Her  bonnet  was  bitter  as  gall. 

"Then  only  the  mother  was  left  at  lost. 
Of  all  of  her  gentle  race; 
The  house  where  she  sate  was  desolate, 
I  could  not  look  In  her  face. 

"  For  I  loved  that  mother  as  well  as  my 
own, 
And  I  said  as  much  to  Jack; 
But  he  grinned  and  said :  <  She  is  better 
dead. 
Now  there's  no  one  left  to  smacic' 


When    her   bonnet-wreath  crunched  In 
my  teeth, 
I  choked  with  tears,  I  did. 

''Yet  I  sometimes  laugh,  and  I  sometimes 
smile. 
And  i  still  come  here  to  play; 
And  I  tell  Jack's  jolce,  though  my  heart 
Is  broke^ 
Jack's  joke,  which  is  to  say: 

"Oh,  I  am  the  cook  and  the  housemaid 
trim, 
And  the  lady  who  comes  to  call. 
And  the  Itttle  Boy  Blue,  and  the  iw^bUr 
too. 
And  the  mother  who  smacks  tiieia 


y- 
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Bv  Leoxard  W.  Lillin'oston. 


LIVES  there  man  or  woman  who  has 
not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fascinations 
of  theBunbiirycake?  When  stranded 
at  the  lonely  junction  waiting  fur  a  train, 
how  often  has  one  flown  to  the  Banbury  for 
oonsolation  !  Banbury  town  was  famous  for 
itB  cakes  in  Bun  Jonson'a  time.  Ho  introduces 
a  Banbury  cake-maker  in  his  "  Uartholomcw 
Fair."  It  appears  that  snclt  was  his  zual  lu 
giving  his  cnstoinere  value  for  their  money 
that  he  ruined  a  grocvr  "in  Kewgutt:  Market 
,  .  ,  ,  who  trusted  him  with  cnrraiite." 
Banbury  was  as  wlebrated  for  its  zeal  as  for 
its  cakes.  Was  it  nut  a  Banhiny  Puritan 
who  hanged  his  cat  on  a  Monday  '*  for  killing 
a  mouse  of  a  Sunday "  ?  Tlie  tnigedy  in 
perpetuated  in  the  tmde-niark  of  one  cakc- 
uiaker  ;  another  has  laid  the  famous  Banbury 
Cross  under  contribntion. 

At  "The  Original  Cake  Shop"  the  cakes 
have  been  made  and  sold  since  168S.  This 
shop  was  kept  for  many  years  by  the  famous 
Betty  White.  She  was  a  woman  of  character. 
"  My  name  is  Quiet  Betty,"  she  would  say. 


"  I  never  meddles  nor  makes  with  nobody  ; 
no  mealman  ever  calls  upon  me  twice."  Old 
Jarvis  White,  Betty's  liusbnnd,  is  said  to 
have  spent  most  of  hia  time  banging  over 
the  hatch  of  his  shop-door,  while  Betty  was 
at  work  within.  He  was,  however,  proud  of 
his  wife's  cakes.  He  was  wont  to  a^sert^  in 
proof  of  their  lightness,  that  n  si^rrow  came 
into  the  sho])  one  day  and  flew  olf  with  une. 
There  are  descendants  of  Betty  White  utill 
engiiged  in  the  cake-making,  thongh  they 
have  removed  from  the  old  shop.  The 
visitor  to  Banbury  is  divided  between  the 
claims  of  these  descendants  who  huld  tliu 
"  original  rcciw,"  and  the  attractions  of  the 
"  Origiiuil  Cake  Shop."  The  beat  way  is  to 
compound  the  matter  and  try  them  both. 

The  composition  of  the  cakes  bus  not 
changL'd  for  certainly  two  centuries.  More 
tlian  Jifty  3-eur8  ago  one  Banbury  cake-maker 
estimated  his  annual  sales  at  1:1!), ooo  of  the 
twopenny  cakes  alunc.  The  output  for  the 
whole  town  must  be  very  considerable, 
lliiiiigli  in  [H.int  of  nnml.ers  llie  Bimbniy  is 
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beaten  by  the  Ecclcn  cake.  But  tlien  t!ie 
genuine  Banbury  coala  tiropence,  tlie  Eecles 
cake  only  a  penny. 

Ecclea  kiH'n,  ivliere  "  the  only  genuine " 
cakes  are  made,  is  not  far  fi-om  Manchester. 
The  Eecles  cake  reaemblca  the  Banbury  in 
flavour  and  composition.  But  the  former  is 
round,  whilst  the  latter  is  an  irrcgular  oral. 
All  Kcclefl  is  divided  into  two  factious,  for 
there  are  two  "  original "  cake-makers.  The 
one  declares  hiraself  to  be  "  The  Old-Estab- 
lishcd  EccleK  Cake  Itlaker,  Never  Removed," 
the  other  "  The  Old -Established  Ecclea  Cake 
Maker,  Ilemoved  from  the  Op|K)site  Side." 
There  in  a  third  shop,  known  as  *•  Ye  Olde 
Thatch,"  which  elaims  to  have  been  built  as 
far  back  lis  the  eleventh  eentury. 

Formerly    the     Eecles    cake    was    made 
Bpecially  for  the  Ecclea  Wakes.     Every  Lan- 
cashire town  has  ita  Wakes  week  or  annual 
holiday.     No  doubt  iai^e  quantities  of  the 
cakes  are  still  consumed  during  the  wake, 
hnt  they  are  now  made  and  sold  all  the  year 
round.      The  business  of   the  cake-maker 
"  Removed  fi'om  the  Opjiosit*  Side  "  came 
under  the  hammer  a  few  years  ago.     The 
auctioneer  stated  that  the  average  output  of 
cakes  was  not  less  than  2,500  dozen  a  week. 
The  "Old   Original,  Never  Remoied,"  on 
the  other   liaud,  lias  declared  that  he  can 
turn  ont  li.OOri  cakes  in  a  day.     The  con- 
sumption  of 
these  cakes 
must    be 
enormous, 
for  they  are 
made     by 
every  con- 
fectioner   in 
Lancashire, 
and      in 
Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, 
and     other 
counties   be- 
sides. 

The   dis- 

TiiK  cELEBBATEii   BRTTv  wHiTK,     gingerbread, 

THE    BANBl'RY    CARE-HAKER,  Jjjj^j     j^j^^j.       ^j 

ih.  Briu  Famay.  many  a  u  - 

other  benefi- 
cent invention,  came  about  by  chance.  A 
worthy  knight,  returning  from  a  jovial 
bout,  found  his  lady  kneading  dough. 
Being  somewhat  choleric  in  his  cups,  he 
lifted  his  mailed  toe,  and  over  went  the 
vessel  containing  the  mixture.  Near  it 
stood  a  pot  of  treacle  and  a  box  of  ginger. 


The  contents  were  upset  into  the  dough, 
and,  behold !  gingerbread  had  lieeu  dis- 
covered. 

Aatheart  of  gingerbread -milking  developed, 
the  product  improved.     Ii  was  reserved  for 
the  little  town  of  Orniskirk,  near  Liverpool, 
to  bring  it  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  previonsly 
unknown.      It  was  donbtlesa 
the  Oruiskii-k  variety  of  which 
Costard   was    thinking   when 
he  said  :  "  An  1  had  but  one 
penny    in    the    world,    thou 
shouldat  have  it  to  buy  ginger- 
bread." 

Ormskirk  gingerbread  is 
commonly  sold,  not  in  the 
oblong  cakes  affected  by  the 
confectioners  of  other  towns,  bettt  white, 
but  in  the  form  of  light,  crisp  of  SAsm-m' 
biscuits  of  a  golden  brown.  It  '^^^^  ■'■"'^ 
has  a  highly  characteristic 
flavour  of  tie  own.  When  Ormskirk  Fiiir, 
once  a  year,  draws  visitors  from  all  pans  of 
Lancashire,  the  git^erbi-ead  apjieiirs  iu  the 
shape  of  horses,  d«^,  cats,  pigs,  and  other 
domestic  animals  calculated  to  appeal  to  tiic 
jn\'enile  mind.  Large  quantities  of  it  »k 
sent  to  the  Welsh  watering-places  and  to  the 
Tale  of  Man  during  the  season.  A  tnivcller 
who  visited  Ormskirk  a  hundred  yeais  ugn 
says  that  the  appeal, "  Buy  my  fine  Ormskirk 
gingerbread  ! '  was  im)>ossible  to  be  resisted, 
backnl  as  it  was  by  the  apjiealing  glances  of 
the  young  women  who  offered  it.  He  adds 
that  they  came  nearer  the  idea  he  had  formnl 
of  I-ancashire  witches  than  any  of  the  sei 
he  had  liefore  seen  north  of  the  Mersey. 
Many  a  town  of  greater  size  would  be  more 
than  satisfied  to  be  the  source  of  the  finest 
gingerbread  in  the  world.  Not  so  Onuskirk. 
Its  parish  clinrch  is  uui<iue  among  ]nrisb 
churches.  For  it  has  botli  tower  and  spire, 
standing  side  by  side.  Tradition  tells  that 
two  ancient  spinsters  determined  to  give 
Onuskirk  a*  church.  One  wanted  a  spire, 
the  other  a  tower.  As  neither  would  give 
way,  the  church  was  built  with  both.  Onus- 
kirk was  also  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
"  Ormskirk  Medicine,"  an  infallible  cure  for 
hydrophobia  ! 

For  many  yeare  the  fond  relatives  of 
Bedreddin  Hassan  sought  him  in  vain.  I 
have  always  thought  the  story  of  how  they 
discovered  him  to  be  one  of  the  mort 
wonderful  pieces  of  philosophic  insight  in 
that  wonderful  compendium  of  philosophy, 
"The  Arabian  Nights."  Not  by  means  of  the 
"  agony  column,"  nor  by  the  aid  of  a  private 
inquiry  agency,  was  Bedreddin  discovered. 
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bat  simply  by  the  purchaee  of  a  cream-tart. 
Bin  mother,  we  are  told,  matehing  it  greedily, 
broke  a  piece  off,  but  no  boodgt  put  it  to 
ber  moutb  than  she  cried  out  and  en'ooned 
away.  "  It  must  needs  be  my  aoii,  my  dear 
Bedreddin,  thai  made  this  tart  ! "  cried  she, 
SB  she  came  to  herself.  For  the  creani-tart 
of  H  man  of  talent  baa  character  and  individ- 
nality  denied  to  every  other  form  of  known 
confectionery — except  the  cheese-cake.  The 
cheese-cake  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
Wlo    that    bos   ever    uateu   a    "  Maid   of 


is  not  quite  certain  which— christen td  them 
so  because  they  were  introduced  to  the 
royal  table  by  a  Maid  of  Honour.  At  any 
rate,  George  the  Third  had  them  supplied 
to  hie  palaces  at  Richmond,  Kew,  and 
Hampton. 

There  is  no  mention  of  an  "  Old  Original" 
Maid  of  Honour  shop  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eiglitli.  The  inference  is  that  the 
cheese-cakes  were  made  by  the  maidK  them- 
selves. For  Uie  original  recipe  is  said  to 
have  been  kept  in  an  iron  chest  given  by  the 


Honour,"  for  esample,  could  ever  forget  tlie 
flavour  'i 

The  beginnings  of  the  Richmond  Maid  of 
Honour  are  a  little  uncertain.  Some  say 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  them  the  name. 
The  King'  was  making  a  royal  pn^ress  Ui 
Reading.  Anne  Boleyn,  then  a  Maid  of 
Honour,  sal  eating  some  cheese-cakes  with 
the  other  young  ladies.  The  King,  probably 
after  trjing  a  checae-cake  himself,  inquired 
with  eii'thusiasm  what  special  variety  they 
might  be.  Anue  Roleyn  was  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  "  Let  them  be  called  '  Maids  of 
Honour,"  "  said  he.  Tradition  then  skips  a 
trifle  of  three  centuries,  and  alleges  that 
Geoi^e  the  Second  or  (ieorge  the  Third— it 


King  to  Anne  Boleyn.  But  there  is  an 
"Original  Shop"  at  Richmond,  and  only 
one.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  one  giveu 
in  our  illustration ;  and  the  cakes,  if  not 
made  from  the  recijw  of  .\nne  Holeyii,  nn 
made  from  one  which,  it  is  said,  cost  the 
gniiidfather  of  tlic  present  pmprieior  £1,000. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chelsea  bun 
has  gone  out  <if  fashion.  Though  the 
mnffin-man  has  survived  the  march  of  the 
centuries,  the  Chelsea  bun-seller  hiw  vanished. 
His  melodious  voice  is  silent : 


Some  attribute  the  decline  of  the  Chelsea 
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biin  to  the  fuct  lliat  it  was  Hpiced,  aud  that 
spiced  biiiis  are  no  louger  popular.  Others 
assert  tliat  it  wits  driven  fraiii  tlie  field  by 
tlie  siimn'or  attractions  of  the  Batli  bnn. 
The  Uld  Chelsea  Buti  House  stood  where  is 
now  Pinilico  Road  ;  Geonre  tiie  Second  and 
Queen  Caroline,  George  the  Thii^d  and  his 
Queen  and  their  children,  were  frer|iient 
visitors  to  the  Bim  House.  Quee;i  Char- 
lotte prescntw)  Mrs.  Hand,  the  proprietress, 
with  a  silver  lialf-gallon  miig  with  five 
guinuus  in  it.  The  Bun  House  was  to  be 
seen  at  its  best  on  Good  Friday  morning. 
Fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  lo  have  l»een 
pi-cseritonuCootl  Fridaj',  and  upwards  of  two 
Iinndred  and  fifty  pouuds  were  taken.  Un- 
happily, howe^'er,  there  were  those  who  went, 
not  to  indulge  in  tlie  innocent  [ileaHure  of 
cuting  buns,  but  to  siktisfy  a  taste  for  horse- 
lilay  and  disorder.  As  a  consequence  Mrs. 
}Iand  was  driven  to  post  a  notice  that  she 
nonld  not  in  fntnrc  sell  her  buns  on  Good 
Friday  "  Ut  any  iierson  whul»oe\er."  How- 
ever, the  Bun  House  remained  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  for  inanv  yoiirB  after.  It 
was  mncli  frequented  when  itiiiieli^h  fiardens, 
near  by,  were  in  their  jjrinie.  It  was  a  bun- 
shop  and  something  of  k  mnsenm  as  well. 
It  contained  a  collection  of  pictures,  models, 
grotesque  figures,  and  antiques.  The  Chelsea 
bun,  it  is  said,  "affui'ded  a  competency  to 


four  generations  of 
the  same  family." 
They  seem  to  bare 
deserved  it.  Even 
that  old  cynic. 
Swift,  speaks  of  the 
"rare  Chelsea  bun." 
Though  the  Chelsea 
bun  cannot  com- 
pete with  iu  modem 
rivals,  it  has  stilt 
many  admirers.  The 
original  recifie  nstd 
at  the  Old  Chelwa 
Bun  House  is  nuw 
in  the  possession  of 
a  well-known  tirm 
of  tefresbment 
contractors,  and 
they  sell  man; 
thousands  weekly. 

Most  fainouB  buns 
have  a  histoir;  the 
Bath  bun  has  none. 
_.. —  It  won  its  way 
{Whaity,  Donauur.  gjlently  and  uo- 
obtnisively.  Tiie 
composilinn  of  it 
is  an  open  secret  ;  there  is  no  original  recipe 
and,  strictly  speaking,  no  original  shop. 
It  is  made  of  flour,  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  and 
lemon.  Yet,  tliough  the  ordinary  Balb  bun 
is  good,  the  true  Bath  bun  is  iufinittiy 
iietter.  It  is  not  sold  ont  of  Bath,  h  is  no 
esee]>tion  to  the  rule  that  joys  are  fleeting ; 
it  should  be  eaten  on  the  day  it  is  baked. 
Thousands  of  these  buns  are  sent  out  of 
Bath  at  Christmas  time  to  distant  friends. 

The  fame  of  the  Bath  Oliver  rivals  that 
»if  the  Bath  bun.  The  Oliver  is  a  liiscnii. 
aud  was  in  existence  when  the  AbemetbT 
and  the  Captain  were  the  only  other  biscniu 
sold.  Like  the  Abernethy,  it  was  invenitd 
by  a  famous  doctor.  Dr.  Oliver,  the  friend 
of  Poiw  and  of  Warbnrton,  was  physician  Ui 
the  Bath  Mineral  Water  Hosijilal.  Pope 
esteemed  him  highly ;  we  find  him  writinp 
the  doctor  regarding  the  materiid  for  the 
fainons  grotto  at  his  villa  at  Twickenliaio. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  doctor's  pareiiB  tlie 
]>oet  wrote  their  epitaphs.  Dr.  Oliver  in- 
ventod  the  biscuit  for  the  use  of  his  patii'nte. 
Ah  he  lay  dying  he  called  to  his  liedsidt  a 
favoniite  coachman.  "  My  good  Atkins," 
said  he,  "I  wish  to  put  yon  into  a  jmsitiuD 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  wlien  I  am  gone.  1 
give  you  the  recipe  to  make  my  biscuits :  I 
give  yon  a  supply  of  ten  sacks  of  fin«t 
wheaten  flour  and  one  hundred  pounds  in 
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money."  The 
"good  Atkins" 
estttblished  htuiself 
ID  a  small  shop  ia 
Green  Street,  Bath, 
vhere  the  Oliver 
has  been  sold  ever 
since.  He  left  a 
large  fortune  to  his 
children  when  he 
died. 

The  fame  of  the 
Bath   Oliver   since 

then  hat  spread  far  | 

and  wide.  The 
shop  has  been 
sapplemented  bj  a 

factory  tnrning  ont  ' 

seventy  thousand 
biscuits  a  day. 
Lord  Koberts, 
when  he  started  for 
the  Cape,  took  some 

Bath  Olivers  with  _^.^„ 

him.       They  were      ^^^  --^         "    ■'  •^'■^^■^^^^^^^^^■a^aMi--^-^^-^^-         .oat^f 
imported,  borne  on  sHKKWsBt-Rv  cakk-kuof. 

the     shoulders     of 

natives,  six  hundred  miles  inland   from  tlic  In  the  battle  of  the  buns,  Rath  is  said  to 

coast  of  Africa.  The  Oliver  is  esteemed  have  beaten  Chelsea.  But  aiiionpit  the 
especially  good  with  cheese  or  butter.  It  cukes  the  tJimnel  Ib,  and  always  has  been, 
is  primarily  designed  for  those  afflicted  by  wicltotit  a  rival.  'J'he  Simuel  is  made  at 
the  "accursai  hi^,  Dyspepsia,"  but  many  many  daces— at  Shrewsbury,  Devizes,  and 
people  eat  it  bemuse  they  like  it.  And  ut  Bauciury ;  but  the  town  famous  above  all 
a  very  good  reason,  too.  others  for  the  Siiunel  is  Bury. 

Klid    Lenten    fut«    yt 

For  olde  hiicI  .vouDgc, 
Ivtellc  unci  Icoste, 

Fui  waUr>'ti^G  innuthB 
Bure  neVr  Imtc  ceulc 

For  "The  Cade  Oldo 
Rutyc  Symnelle." 

Thousands    of 

people    flock    into 

Hury  on  Mid-Lent 

Sunday.  They  base 

(rome     "  a-inother- 

ing  " — that   is,   to 

visit  their  parents 

and  friends.     This 

is  accompanied  by 

the  consumption  of 

Simnel   cake    and 

bragct,     Brugut  is 

'  a    d  r  i  n  k    c  0  m  - 

:  ponndod  of  ale, 

I  whipped  eggs, 

TIIK    HOME   Of  THR    "lIAn.S   OF    HrlStUR "   AT   KUHMOND.  SplCt,       and        BUgflr. 

Original Uatbv  Mr.  RiUrl,  IIUI  SIrttI,  ftirhmfid.  HenCC     ill     BOmC 
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Eirte  of  Laucasbire  the  day  is  known  as 
raget  Snuday.  The  housewivee  of  Burr 
arc  on  tlieir  raetllc  for  weeks  before  the 
festival.  There  are  Simnels  to  be  made  for 
Lhofit  Rtill  Iwni'ath  the  old  roof-tree,  and 
SiinnelH  to  be  Rent  to  those  far  auuy.  TIil- 
cakcB,  Uw,  are  exposed  for  sale,  not  only  in  tlii- 
ehopH,  but  even  In  the  windows  of  private 
liouses.  They  vary  in  price  from  two  to 
twenty  shillings  apiece,  Tiiey  are  circular 
in  shape,  and  differ  in  size  from  two  inches 
in  dianieWr  to  several  feet.  As  \a  the  in- 
gredients, the  chief  ones  are  dried  fniits, 
spices,  sugar,  butter,  and  egps.  Formerly  they 
were  first  boiled  and  then  bake<l,  but  in  Bnry, 
at  least,  the  boiling  is  now  dispensed  with. 

By  some  the  name  of  the  cake  is  derived 
from  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker, 
and  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Henry  A'll. ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  pretender 
was  named  after  the  cake,  than  tlie  cake 
after  the  pretender — for  it  was  certaiidy 
made  and  eaten  long  before  bis  time. 
Another  authority  Bn<;gcsU  that  it  is  the 
"  binquet  bread "  of  William  the  Con- 
queror— a  dole  issued  by  that  amiable  mon- 
arch to  the  monks. 

The  Shrewsbnry  cake  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Shrewsbury  Simnel.  The 
Shrewsbury  cake  is  peculiar  to  the  town.  It 
is  biscuit  shaped,  iw  flavour  and  crispness 
are  alike  indescribable.  It  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  "kind  of  shortbread." 
This  may  have  arisen  from  an  allusion  of 
Congreve's :  "  As  short  as  a  Shrewsbury 
cake."     Bnt  thouj^h  a  cake  may  be  short. 


that  does  not  make  shortbread  of  it.  Sfaen- 
Btone  expresses  his  deep  gratitude  to  the 
inventor  of  the  Shrewsbury  cake. 

May  flowers  winm  hie  Knvf, 

Whoie  tit  did  first  ihese  dulcet  cike«  ditpUr. 

It  was  a  pious  wish,  but  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  Shrewsbury  cake  is  unknown. 
Tt  was,  however,  the  custom,  as  far  back  38 
the  reign  of  Queen  BlizaU'th,  to  present 
them  to  distinguished  persons  visiting  the 
town,  just  as  in  other  places  people  are  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  ^Ynell 
Queen  Victoria,  then  the  Princess  Victoria, 
visited  the  town  in  18.ti,  she  was  presented 
by  the  Mayor  with  a  boi  of  Shrewsbury 
cakes.  Though  the  genius  who  discovered 
them  died,  in  all  probability,  "  unwept, 
nnhonoured,  and  unsung,"  a  descendaot 
or  successor  of  his  is  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends." 

She  hss  Kiven  him  >  roll  and  a  tun, 
And  >  Shrewsbury  cAt  ot  I'lilini.  own  make, 
n'hich  shp  happened  to  take,  ere  her  run 
Shr  besun. 

Elsewhere  the  author  of  "  Ingoldsby " 
lefere  to  the  Shrewsbury  in  torms  calculated 
to  make  a  modest  confectioner  bhish.  The 
great  Pailin  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Shrews- 
bury cake  wav  from    I  "fill  unwards.     The 
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cakes  are  still  made  by  his 
successor,  from  the  original 
recipe,  at  "Ye  Olde  Cake- 
Shoppe." 

A  visit  to  Doucaster  in 
race-week  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  chief  object 
of  visiting  the  town  was  not 
the  races,  but  the  t-ousuuip- 
tion  of  bnttcr-scotch.  Every- 
liodj  ia  eating  It,  and  every- 
where. The  boya  who  sell 
it  are  nbiqnitoas  ;  you  meet 
them  at  the  railway  station, 
in  the  town,  ou  the  way  to 


ihe  days  when  the 
visitor  leaving  Don- 
i-ast«r  ate  his  butter- 
scotch seated  on  the 
roof  of  the  "  High- 
t'lycr''  or  the 
■■  Rattler." 

Some  of  tlie  oltl 
trays  into  wliich  the 
butter-scotch  was 
poured  arc  still 
preserved.  They 
1  aeasure  about  twel  ve 
inches  by  eight. 
Nowadays,  steel  slabs 
twenty-four  feet  long 
by  three  and  a  half 
feet  wide  have  taken 
their  place.  A 
mahoganv  box  abont 


the  coarse,  on  the 
course  itself. 

Doncaster  butter- 
scotch was  i  n  veu  ted 
early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
The  shop  in  which 
the  great  discovery 
was  made  is  still 
nnsltered,  with  its 

aaaint    Vkjw    win- 
ows  dating  from 
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twelve  inches  long  by  nine  wide,  and  five 
feet  deep,  formerly  held  the  entire  week's 
output.  Now  in  the  busy  season  it  would 
scarcely  hold  the  output  for  two  minutes  of 
the  day  of  eight  and  a  half  working  hours. 
The  amount  produced  every  year  against  the 
race-week  alone  would  form  a  stack  ],200 
feet  tong,  850  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high. 

That  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild,  should  be 
celebrated  for  its  rocks  is  scai-cely  surprising. 
Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Glasgow,  and  Perth  are 
all  noted  for  this  seductive  sweetmeat. 
Edinburgh  rock  has  enjoyed  royal  patronage ; 
our  young  princes  and  princesses  were 
brought  up  on  it.  It  is  made  in  six  different 
colours  and  as  many  flavours. 

These  are  serious  confections,  to  be  taken 
seriously.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that : 
"  There  are  two  divisions  of  Scotland.  Not 
the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  as  might 
be  imagined,  for  some  Highlanders  eat 
Edinburgh  rock,  and  some  Lowlanders  Forfar 
rock.  The  divisions  are  the  Edinburgh  rock 
area  and  the  Forfar  rock  area,  and  they  are 
separated,  broadly  speaking,  by  the  Tay." 

Forfar  rock  has  been  noted  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  famous  Peter  Reid,  who 
made  it,  was  a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a 
confectioner.  He  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
a  fortune,  acquired  by  the  sale  of  the  rock, 
in  endowing  Forfar  with  a  park,  a  public 
hall,  and  other  improvements.  He  was  a 
politician  of  some  notoriety,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley. 
He  was  ninety-four  when  he  died,  and 
a  few  yeare  since  Forfar  erected  a  statue 
to  his  memory.  Few  pople  w^ent  to  the 
town  without  visiting  his  shop  to  buy  rock 
and,  if  possible,  to  have  a  chat  with  Sheriff 
Reid.  He  was  famed  for  his  pawky  sayings. 
In  addition  to  his  predilection  for  politics, 
he  had  a  taste  for  philosophy  and  natural 
history.  In  the  garden  bt;hind  his  shop  he 
had  built  bird-houses,  where  wild  birds  of 
all  sorts  nested  year  after  year.  The  well- 
known  rock  is  still  sold  in  a  tiny  shop 
fifteen  feet  square  by  eight  feet  high.  Yet 
on  Forfar  market  day  the  sales  amount  in 
value  to  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Everton,  near  Liverpool,  is,  as  everyone 
knows,  famous  for  its  toffee.  Everton  toffee 
makes  no  pretence  to  anticjuity.  However, 
the  story  of  iLs  origin  is  interesting.  In 
Everton,  about  the  Ijeginning  of  last  century, 
there  lived  Molly  Bushell,  a  widow  with  a 
large  family.  A  kind-hearted  Liverpool 
doctor,  who  attended  Mrs.  Bushell,  suggested 
to  her  the  idea  of  making  the  toffee,  pro- 


viding her  with  the  recipe.  It  was  sold  then 
as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds.  It  was 
such  a  palatable  medicine  that  persons  of  all 
degrees  flocked  to  the  shop.  When  it  ceased  tc 
be  advertised  as  a  specific,  the  habit  of  eating 
it,  one  may  imagine,  had  become  ingrained. 

The  Pontefract  cake  is  good  to  eat  and 
good  for  you  as  well.  It  is  for  cooghs  and 
colds.  The  basis  of  it  is  liquorice,  which 
grows  to  perfection  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the 
Main  Yard  of  Pontefract  Castle — a  veiy 
spacious  piece  of  ground — was  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  after  the  demolition  of  the 
buildings  in  1648-9  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  liquorice,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known 
Latin  couplet  which,  translated,  runs  : — 

Where  once  the  stately  cftstle  stood. 
The  luscious  liquorice  now  grows. 

The  popularity  of  the  Pontefract  cake 
shows  no  sign  of  waning.  Thousands  of  tons 
are  manufactured  and  sold  every  year.  Its 
fame  has  reached,  indeed,  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Woidj&- 
T\  orth,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enterprising 
of  the  group  of  manufacturers  whose  energies 
are  devoted  to  the  transformation  of  liqaorice 
root  into  the  "  Pomfret  Cake  "  of  commeroe, 
have  even  established  a  large  agency  at 
Cairo,  with  a  branch  at  Khartoum  I  The 
secrets  of  manufacture  are  most  jealously 
guai-ded  against  lay  inqnisitiveness,  bat 
liquorice  extract,  sugar,  ana  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  flour,  according  to  quality,  are 
the  main  ingredients.  The  "  Pomfret  Cake" 
dates  back  for  centuries,  one  firm  recently 
absorbed  in  another  having  been  in  exist- 
ence over  150  years.  Nowadays  "Pomfret 
Cakes"  are  largely  manufactured  in  Birming- 
ham, and  even  in  Germany  and  America. 

Among  cakes  endowed  with  local  narot*, 
but  nowadavs  manufactured  more  widely 
than  at  first,  may  be  recalled  the  "  Parkin  " 
cakes,  which  still  bear  the  description  of 
"  Yorkshire,"  and  "  Petticoat  Tails  *'  chiefly 
known  as  "  Edinburgh." 

And,  after  all,  we  have  exhausted  (»ar 
space  in  mention  only  of  what  have  been 
called  "  Strongholds  of  Giant  SweetrTooth." 
The  meat-foods,  cheeses,  and  other  provisions 
that  take  their  names  from  well-known  places 
are  many,  and  include  such  well-kuown 
friends  as  the  Melton  Mowbray  Pie,  the 
Cambridge  Sausage,  the  Bath  Chap,  and  the 
Cheddar  Cheese.  But  these  an?  taken  for 
granted  by  the  housekeeper,  while  the  young 
idea,  at  any  rate,  still  scents  romance  in  ihe 
localised  sweetstuff. 


A  Windsor  Foreword. 

Ton  years  have  elapsed  since  "THE  WONDERFUL  WINDSOR"  (as  no  less  an 
authority  than  "The  Times"  has  called  it)  first  established  the  Record  in  riiristmas  Number 
Enterprise.     The  forthcoming  DECEMBER  issue  will  be  a 

Superb  Double  number 

which  will  do  far  more  than  merely  repeat  former  triumphs.  It  will  have  new  features,  which  for 

sheer   magnitude   and  attractiveness  will  eclipse  even  its   own  predecessors.      That   this  is  no  boast 

will  at  once  be   seen   from   the   following  list   of   contributors.  The   leading  Novelists  who  will  be 
represented  within  the  covers  of  this  remarkable  iesuc  are : — 

ANXHONY     HOPE^ 

EgertoA  Castle  S.  R.  Crockett  Ian  Maclaren 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson  Eden  Phillpotts  E.  P.  Oppenheim 

Robert  Barr  H.  C.  Bailey  Hamilton  Druinmond 

Tom  Gallon  Mrs.  Thurston  Frank  Richardson 

E.  Neabit  Baroness  Von  Hutten  Justus  Miles  Forman 

Maarten  Maartens 

RUDYARD     KI  PILING 

Among  the  leading  features  of  this    GREAT    DOUBLE    NUMBER    will    be  the   opening 

instalment  of 

ANTHONY  HOPE'S  New  Romance,  "Sophy  of  Kravonia," 

In  which  the  celebrated  Novelist  returns  to  the  vein  of  '*  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

RUDYARO   KIPLING'S  Latest  Story,  "  With  the  Night  Mall," 

Will  be  given  complete  in  this  DOUBLE  NUMBER,  though 
longer  than  anything  the  author  has  lately  published.    .    .    . 

The  other  leading  serial  feature  will  be  a  succession  of 
romantio  stories,  each  complete  in  a  number,  yet  formiug 
a  connected  story,  by 

JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN.    L"'tme"S  ""'"  "  A  Modern  Ulysses," 

Will  be  found   to  surpass  in   vigour  and   charm  even  that 
enormously  successful  Windsor  Serial,  "  The  Garden  of  Lies." 

In  all  this  wealth  of  fiction  by  the  GREAT  NOVELISTS*  however,  the  world  of  fact  will 
not  be  neglected,  and  the  special  articles  will  prove  the  most  varied  and  the  most  valuable  that  any  one 
is^ne  of  a  magazine  has  ever  yet  comprised.      Among  the  contributors  to  this  department  will  be : — 

The  Dfike  of  Argyll  Harry  Furniss  The  Right  Hon. 

MiM  Ellen  Terry  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  James  Bryce,  M.P. 

And  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  will  inaugurate  a  very  notable  new  feature  in  the  form  of  a 

Portfolio  of  Cartoons  of  Celebrities 

Printed  in  colour  and  accompanied  by  biographical  letterpress.    This  will  form  a  remarkable 
PORTRAIT    RECORD    OF    OUR    OWN    TIMES  of  real  historical  ^ue. 

A  Special  Fine-Art  feature  will  include 

16  Beautiful  Plate  Reproductions  of  Famous  Pictures, 

and  the  whole  number  will    be    printed  for  the  most    part  on  a  SPECIAL    ART 
PAPER  in  the  interests  of  the  distinguished  artists  whoso  services  have  been  secured. 


The  speculations  of  JACK    STEELE. 


By   ROBERT    BARR." 


Vr.— THE    RICHEST    WOMAN    IN    THE    WORLD. 


CLEARING  in  tlie 

Kimoval  forest  had 
en  oitlf  partial, 
for  several  tall  ti'ees 
were  left  standing 
here  and  there, 
grouped  around  a 
log-houso.  The 
hoiiKc  itwlf,  to  It 
casual  observer, 
reaeiiihied  the  dwel- 
liug  of  an  onlinai'v  pioneer,  except  timt  it 
was  much  larger  than  any  residence  a  poor 
woodman  wa»  likely  to  erect.  It  was  built  of 
great  pine  Jogs,  the  ends  roughly  dovetailed 
together  with  a  woodman's  axe.  Where  log 
lay  on  log,  the  interstices  were  plastered  with 
clay.  A  broad  verandah  ran  completely 
round  the  oblong  building,  a  hiiiiry  which 
the  pioneer  would  liave  denied  himself.  A 
settler  would  also  have  been  contented  to 
cover  Ilia  roof  with  split  oak  clapboards,  but 
hci-e  tile  refinement  of  yellow  pine  shingles 
was  used,  which  not  only  kept  out  the 
weather  better  than  the  pioneer's  economical 
device,  bat  caused  the  tone  of  the  broad  roof 
to  harmonise  well  with  the  hue  of  the  bark 
on  the  logs ;  atid  as  one  approached  the  edifice 
from  the  forest,  the  whole  structure,  standing 
ont  against  the  background  of  deep  blue 
afforded  by  the  lake  and  sky,  formed  a  more 
pleasing  colour  sclienie  than  might  have  been 
expected  where  contrast*  were  ao  vivid  in 
that  translucent  air.  Around  the  large  log- 
house  were  grou^ied  niauy  other  log-build inga, 
with  no  attempt  at  regulation  and  order. 
Each  one  appcai'ed  to  have  been  put  up  as 
needed,  and  these  ranged  from  an  ordinary 
outhouse  or  shed,  to  complete  residences.  A 
few  hnudi'ed  yai-ds  away  from  the  verandah 
of  the  house,  down  a  sloping  lawn,  lay  sands 
of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  along  these  sands 
rippled  the  smallest  waves  of  the  largest  lake 
in  the  world. 

No  such   body   of   fresh  water  as   Lake 
Superior  exist*t  anywhere  else  on  earth.    The 


water  in  bulk  is  blue ;  taken  in  detail,  it  is 
almost  invisible ;  and  this  was  strikingly 
lllnsttHted  by  an  adjunct  of  ciriliMiion 
which  no  stret<;li  of  the  imagination  could 
attach  to  pioneer  dars.  Anchored  in  the 
liay  floated  a  large  white  steam-yacht,  with 
two  funnels  and  two  slender,  sloping  mast^. 
It  seemed  resting,  not  on  the  surface  of  tfae 
lake,  but  in  mid-air,  for  the  details  of  tiie 
twin  screws,  the  long,  level  keel,  arid  suh- 
uiei'ged  part  of  the  prow  wei-e  as  plaiu  Ui  tht 
eye  as  the  upper  works  or  the  fnunela  or  the 
masts.  The  waters  of  this  thonsand-feei 
dtep  lake  are  so  cold  that  anyone  who  dropt 
ovcrl)oard  is  given  up  as  lost.  The  Arctic 
chill  of  the  crj'stal  fluid,  even  in  luidsnminer, 
is  so  great  that  it  instantly  pantlysee  effort, 
and  the  man  sluks  never  to  rise  again,  for 
the  bodies  of  the  drowned  remain  for  ever  in 
those  depths. 

To  the  south  and  east  and  west,  this  litde 
oasis  of  civilisation  was  walled  Ju  by  Uie 
eternal  forest.  To  the  north,  bine  lake  and 
lilue  sky  1;lendefl  t<^etber.  On  this  day  in 
late  summer  the  place  was  a  Paradise  uf 
solitude.  The  great  lake,  which  on  occasiuu 
could  raise  a  storm  that  might  swamp  aii 
Atlantic  liner,  was  now  placid  and  on  its 
good  behavlonr.  The  only  sounds  were  tlie 
gentle  whisper  of  the  leaves  in  ihe  forest  and 
the  impatient  pawing  of  a  horse,  which  a 
groom  held,  saddled,  hy  the  eontbem 
\'erandali. 

Through  the  open  doorway  there  presently 
emerged  a  young  woman,  in  a  tignt-fitting 
riding-liabit>  so  short  in  the  skirt  that  it 
appcai'ed  more  like  a  walking-^ress  than  a 
costume  for  an  equestrienne.  The  girl  seemed 
very  slight,  and  uot  as  tail  as  the  averse 
woman.  In  spit«  of  the  frown  on  her  brow, 
the  face  was  redeemed  from  absolute  aglinces 
by  some  indescribable  spiritual  intellectuality 
which  beamed  from  it.  Tlic  nhole  figure 
ga\e  an  impression  of  darkness.  The  hair 
was  black,  the  complexion  almost  that  of  a 
North  American  Indian.  The  eyes  of  vtlvet 
midnight  conld  sparkle  with  dark  anger,  hot 
at  times  would  melt  into  a  glance  of  appeal 
that  was  strangely  pathetic,  which  [«irtiaily 
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redeemed  the  Larslmcae  of  tbe  other  features. 
The  coBtnme  was  of  unrelieved  black,  but  the 
attention  of  a  Btranger  invariubly  letunied 
again  and  ugaiii  to  the  face,  puzzled  by  it.  [t 
seemed  to  stamp  iti  owner  as  quernlous,  fret^ 
fnl.  supremely  oetSsh  perliufki,  uiriiig  notbing 


"  The  horae  toitvA  nnd  fnr  a  lirief  Mroud  lifted 

for  the  feelings  of  othem.     She  spoke  witli 
catting  filiarpm-tw  to  htr  griMnn,  who  liad  not 

E laced  tlie  horse  to  please  bur.  The  man  did 
is  best,  but  the  animid  was  realive  from  its 
long  wait,  and  with  a  anarl  of  impatience  at 
what  she  called  the  stupidity  of  tlie  groom,  tliu 
girl  sprang  with  great  dexterity  into  her 
saddle,  gathered  the  reins  in  her  left  hand, 


and  struck  the  auiuial  a  aavi^e  blow  on  the 
flank  with  her  whip.    The  horse  snorted  and 
reared,  pawing  the  air,  and  i^in  the  whip 
descended.     Now  he  tried  to  bolt,  but  she 
held  him  firmly,  in  spite  of  her  seemingly 
slight  physique,  and  at  last  the  frightened 
horse     stood     there 
trembling,  but  mas- 
tered. 

"Shall  I  foUow 
you,  madam  ?  "  in- 
quired the  groom. 

"  Don't  ask  nn- 
necessary  questions!" 
snapped  the  girl, 
scowling  at  him  as 
if  she  were  in  half  a 
mind  to  hit  liim  as 
well  as  tlie  horse 
with  the  whip.  "If 
I  wished  you  to 
follow  me,  I  shonld 
have  told  you  so." 

The   cringing 

groom  raised   his 

forefinger    to   the 

peak  of  his  cap  and 

I   slunk  away.     The 

i    hoi-se    would     have 

!    cantered,  feeling  the 

exhihiratiou   of    the 

air  and  the  delight 

of    the    day   in    its 

i    supple  limits,  hut  the 

j    girl  appeared  tu  take 

p    a  grim  pleasure  in  re- 

I   straining  the  ardour 

-    of    her    steed    and 

forcing  him  to  a  slow 

walk.    The  horse- 

'    woman  certainly  rode 

'    well  and  looked  well 

in    the   saildle,   but 

her  face  was  marred 

by  an  expression  of 

chronic     discontent, 

which  perhaps  had  a 

right   to    be    there, 

for     she     was     ac- 

1  biB  fett."  coHuteii   the   richest 

woman  in  the  world, 

what  she  snppost'd   t-i  be  tiie  simple 


I 


life. 

Constance  Bcn'ingioii  was  one  of  those 
unhappy  persons  whose  every  wish  had  been 
srratihed  almost  before  it  could  be  expressed. 
Slight  as  she  appeared,  her  health  was  ex- 
cellent, and  she  had  never  yet  come  upon  a 
crisis  i;*  life  which  money  could  not  smooth 
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away.  It  would  luivo  done  her  a  world  of 
good  to  be  eomi)elled  to  ciini  her  living  for  a 
year,  and  meet  a  section  of  humanity  she  had 
never  yet  encountered,  wlio  cared  not  a  rap 
whether  she  lived  or  died.  But  at  this 
moment,  when  her  ill-temper  caused  her  to 
curb  the  eager  horee  to  a  slow  walk,  she  was 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  startled  her  had  she 
but  known. 

Parallel  with  her  course,  a  stooping  man 
dodged  from  tree  to  tree.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  stealthiness  of  the  savage  about 
him,  and  he  took  all  the  precautions  of  a 
savage  to  avoid  observation — precautions  that 
were  unnecessary  in  this  case,  for  the  girl 
was  absorlKjd  in  the  conquering  of  her  horse, 
and  the  horse's  own  hoofs  in  the  pine  needles 
miide  noise  enough  to  render  inaudible  the 
footsteps  of  the  pursuer.  For  more  than  a 
mile  the  conscious  hunter  and  the  unconscious 
hunted  kept  their  course.  The  ground  rose 
perceptibly  all  bhe  way,  but  at  last  became 
tolerably  level,  and  then  the  girl  shook  out 
the  reins  and  settled  herself  for  a  gallop. 
But  at  that  instant,  tlie  wary  pursuer,  who 
day  after  day  during  the  past  month  had 
been  baffled  by  the  speed  of  the  horse,  sprang 
out  from  behind  a  tree  and  seized  the  bridle 
near  the  bit.  The  face  of  the  woman  became 
a  shade  less  swarthy  with  the  sudden  fright  of 
this  assault,  and  although  she  did  not  cry 
out  or  scream,  her  inward  panic  was  in  no 
way  lessened  by  the  sight  of  the  countenance 
turned  upon  her.  The  complexion  had  the 
pallor  of  one  risen  from  the  dead,  the  colour- 
less lips  were  compressed,  and  the  features 
drawn  and  haggard,  like  those  of  a  man  in 
the  last  stages  of  starvation.  All  the  life  of 
this  person  seemed  concentrated  in  his  eyes, 
which  glowed  upon  her  with  the  fierce  light 
of  lunacy. 

"  Let  go  my  horse  !  "  she  said  in  a  low, 
tense  voice. 

The  man  tightened  his  grip. 

"  Keep  quiet !  "  he  snarled. 

She  raised  her  arm  and  struck  the  animal 
with  all  the  force  at  her  command,  then  with 
both  hands  jerked  the  reins  and  tried  to  ride 
down  her  obstructor.  The  horse  reared  and 
for  a  brief  second  lifted  the  man  off  his  feet ; 
but  he  held  on,  and  horse  and  man  came  to 
the  ground  together. 

"  By  Heaven  !  "  he  cried,  "  if  you  try  to 
do  a  trick  like  that  again,  I'll  throw  both 
you  and  the  horse,  and  break  your  cursed 
neck  !     Drop  that  whip,  you  vixen  !  " 

Instead  of  dropping  it,  she  raised  it  again, 
leiining  forward  this  time  to  strike  the  man  ; 


but  he  sprang  towards  her,  holding  the  rein 
in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  caught 
the  whip  as  it  descended,  and  wrenched  it 
nidely  from  her  gi'asp.  For  a  moment  she 
thought  he  was  about  to  strike  her,  and  her 
arm  rose  waveringly  to  protect  her  face. 

"  Will  you  keep  still  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  If  you  want  money,"  she  said  in  the 
quiet,  semi-contemptuoufl  tone  with  which 
sue  would  have  addressed  a  beggar,  "you 
might  have  the  sense  to  know  that  I  carry 
none  with  me  in  the  forest." 

"  I  want  money,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  hart 
the  sense  to  know  you  cany  none  with  you." 

"  Then  how  do  you  expect  to  obtain  it  bj 
this  violence  7  " 

"  That  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
explaining  to  you  a  little  further  on." 

She  folded  her  empty  hands  on  her  knee, 
now  that  he  was  possessed  of  both  whip  and 
rein. 

"  I  advise  you,  sir,  to  tuni  my  horse's  head 
in  the  other  direction,  and  warn  vou  that 
you  will  make  less  by  threats  than  by  trusting 
to  my  good  will." 

"  I  reject  your  advice,  Miss  Berrington. 
The  philanthropy  of  your  family  is  well- 
known  and  widely  advertised.  Yoar  good 
deeds  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed ;  but  I  am 
not  an  object  of  charity,  although  I  may  look 
it.  The  sum  which  1  demand  I  shall  exact 
by  coercion." 
' "  Oh,  very  well.  Set  about  it,  then. 
Pray  do  not  allow  me  to  hinder  you  in  the 
least." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Berrington ;  you  shall 
not." 

Placing  the  riding-i-ein  over  his  arm,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  her  and  led  the  horse 
along  the  level  towards  the  west  for  perhaps 
half  a  mile  further,  when  he  deflected  to  the 
right  until  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  high 
cliff  overlooking  the  lake.  Neither  had 
spoken  a  word  during  the  journey,  and 
Constance  Berrington  sat  very  rigidly  on  her 
led  horse,  like  a  clothed  Lady  Godiva,  mn* 
the  beauty.  The  look  of  discontent,  how- 
ever, had  vanished  from  her  face,  and  the 
expression  which  took  its  place  was  not 
unpleasing. 

At  the  cliff  her  leader  stopped,  swung 
round,  and  said  gruflBy  :  "  Get  down  !  "  with- 
out, however,  making  any  offer  to  assist  her. 

She  sprang  lightly  from  the  saddle  to  the 
ground  and  stood  there,  as  if  awaiting 
further  commands. 

"Seat  yourself  on  that  log." 

A  fallen  tree  which  one  of  the  winter 
storms  had  uprooted  lay  with  its  branches 
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far  out  over  llie  cliaara.     The  girl  sat  dovfo 
on  the  trunk  as  she  had  tteen  directed. 

"  I  am  John  Steele,  of  Chicago,"  he  said. 

"  That  does  not  interest  me,"  replied  the 
young  ladr. 

'■  Have  you  ever  bean)  tlie  name  before?" 

"  No,  and  don't  w  ish  to  hoar  it  again." 

"Siimonths 
ago  I  was 
worth  ten 
millions." 

"  That  does 
not  interest 
me,  cither." 

"  Yon  need 
not  reiterate 
the  statement, 
madam;  I 
shall  interest 
yon  before  ) 
am  done  ivith 
you." 

yon  were  not 
so  slow  about 
it,  then." 

"  Do  you 
know  a  man 
named  Nichol- 
son?" 

"Nicholson 
tried  fit«t  to 
ruin  me  and 
then  to  mur- 
der me." 

The  young 
man  paused,  as 
if  to  allow  this 
startliug  sen- 
tence to  pro- 
dncc  its  effect. 
The  young 
woman's  eyes 
were  upon  the 
ground,  but 
after  a  few 
raoiuents  of 
silence  she 
looked  up  at 
bim  with  a  languid  air  of  indifference  and 
said — 

"  Is  this  the  interesting  part  ?  Is  any 
comment  expe<'te(I  of  me  ?  If  so,  I  can 
only  say  that  Mr.  Nicholson  is  usually  suc- 
cessful in  what  he  attempts,  and  I  deeply 
regret  the  failure  of  tiis  second  project.  It 
would  have  saved  me  from  a  most  unpleasant 
encounter," 


' '  Nov,  Mr.  John  Steele,  of  (.'hicago,  wbat 


"Quite  so,"  said   Steele,   tightening  his 
lips.     "  I   am  glait  you   take  it  that   way. 
Nicholson,   as,  of    course,   you   know,   was 
acting  for  the  organisation  which,  I  under- 
stand, contrihiites  some  fifty  millions  a  year 
towards    your    support.       In  spite  of  your 
humane  wish,  he  failed  in  bis  two  attempts, 
but  his  third 
conspiracy 
snccecded." 

"  Ah  !  you 
were  right, 
Mr.  Steele,  you 
cA)  interest  me. 
What  did  he 
endeavonr  to 
do  on  the 
third  occa- 
sion? Consign 
you  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  ?  " 

"No.  To 
tell  you  the 
truth,  madam, 
I  feared  that 
would  come  of 
.  itself.  The 
fact  that  I 
have  not  gone 
mad  under  the 
silent  persecu- 
tion I  was 
called  upon  to 
endure  leads 
me  to  suppose 
that  I  sliall 
hereafter  be 
proof  against 
any  malady  of 
the  mind." 

"  I  do  not 
in  the  least 
doubt  that. 
Nothing  can 
d  a  ni  It  g  e  a 
sanity  already 
destroyed.  If 
you  arc  not  a 
t  move!''"  lunatic,  you 
are  worse— a 
cowai-dly  hound  who  dares  to  offer  violence 
to  an  unprotected  woman." 

Slowly  the  colour  mounted  in  John 
Steele's  pale  face,  and  a  glint  of  admiration 
came  into  his  eyes.  The  little  woman  was 
absolutely  at  his  mercy,  yet  she  said  these 
woi'ds  with  perfec't  serenity  and  turned  upon 
him  a  k»z«  that  was  quite  feailcss.  He 
noticed  now  for  the  first  time  the  gloomy 
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depths  of  those  dark  ejes,  and  thought  how 
much  more  steadfast  and  beautiful  they  were 
than  the  blue  orbs  which  had  crazed  his 
brain  on  the  plains. 

"  Not  such  a  coward  as  you  think  me, 
madam.  Now  that  we  are  entirely  free  from 
any  chance  of  molestation,  when  you  must 
recognise  your  own  helplessness,  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  I  shall  treat  you  with  the 
utmost  courtesy." 

"  Thank  you.  But  let  us  get  to  the  point. 
You  are  Jolm  Steele.  You  were  worth 
ten  millions.  Nicholson  plotted  against  you 
and  ruined  you.  Nicholson  is  one  of  the 
combination  in  New  York  from  which  I 
draw  my  money.  In  spite  of  what  you  say, 
you  are  too  much  of  a  coward  to  face  Nichol- 
son ;  therefore  you  have  endeavoured  to  kid- 
nap me  and  terrorise  me  into  giving  you  a 
cheoue  for  ten  million  dollars.  How  near 
am  I  right  ?  " 

*'  You  are  exactly  right,  madam." 

"Very  well.  Although  I  am  no  admirer 
of  Mr.  Nicholson,  nevertheless  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  he  defeated  you.  A  man  who  takes 
so  long  to  reach  the  kernel  of  his  business 
may  be  all  very  well  in  Chicago,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  pit  himself  against  a  citizen  of 
New  York.   I  refuse  to  give  you  one  penny." 

"Don't  say  'give,'  madam,  I  beg  of  you. 
*  Restore '  is  the  word.  As  I  told  you,  I  am 
making  no  appeal  to  the  renowned  philan- 
thropy of  the  Berringtons.  My  ten  millions, 
although  lost  to  me,  has  gone  into  the 
coffers  of  your  company.  You  have  no 
more  right  to  it  than  I  have  to  this  horse. 
I  have  a  right  to  it  because  I  made  it 
without  cheating  anybody.  I  made  it 
legitimately.     I  demand  it  back." 

"I  have  already  refused.  What  is  your 
next  move  ?  " 

"  My  next  move  will  take  some  little  time 
to  tell,  and  you  are  so  impatient  of  my 
loquacity  that  I  almost  fear  to  venture " 

"  Oh,  pray  go  on  !  "  she  cried  wearily. 

"  Does  the  height  make  you  dizzy  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  you  look  over  this  cliff." 

"  It  doesn't  make  me  in  the  least  dizzy. 
I  know  the  cliff  very  well,  and  have  been 
here  many  times.  There  are  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  of  sheer  precipice,  then  a  ledge 
of  rook,  then  the  lake." 

"  You  have  described  it  admirably,  niadani. 
Well,  what  I  shall  do  is  this.  I  possess, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place,  a  log- 
cabin  not  so  large  or  comfortable  as  your 
house.  I  intend  to  take  you  there  and  to 
hold  you  prisoner  until  T  receive  back  what 
ii  mine." 


"  Mr.  Nicholson  would  have  mapped  ont 
a  more  feasible  plan.  How  long  do  you 
think  I  shall  remain  captive  without  being 
found  ?  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  hue  and 
cry  after  me — to-night,  indeed,  if  I  do  not 
return.  I  shall  be  tracked  by  dogs,  or  an 
Indian  will  be  got  and  put  on  the  trail. 
Your  scheme  is  absurd,  Mr.  Steele." 

"  You  have  forgotten  the  cliflf,  madam.  I 
shall  lead  your  horse  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
strike  him  with  your  whip,  and  send  bim 
over.  He  will  lie  dashed  to  death  on  the 
ledge  six  hundred  feet  below.  The  Indian 
or  tlie  dog  will  trace  the  horse  to  this  cliff. 
It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  you  have 
l)een  flung  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which 
are  another  six  hundred  feet  deep.  Then 
the  search  will  end,  madam.  Lake  Superior 
never  givas  up  its  dead,  and  to  dredge  at 
that  depth  is  impossible." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said ;  "  jonr 
plan  is  better  than  I  thought.  There  is  just 
the  risk  that  the  horse,  poor  creature,  may 
bound  from  the  ledge  into  the  lake,  and  in 
that  case  the  search  would  not  end  at  the 
cliff." 

Saying  this,  she  rose  and  walked  bravely 
to  the  extreme  edge,  looking  over. 

"  Don't  go  near ! "  criSi  John  Steele, 
taking  a  step  towards  her.  She  paid  no  heed 
to  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  held  his  breath 
in  alarm  as  she  walked  along  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice.     Then  she  turned  listlessly. 

"  Alas  !  "  she  said,  "  the  ledge  is  quite  wide 
enough  for  your  purpose." 

"  Oh,  I  have  planned  it  all  out,"  replied 
John,  relief  coming  to  his  voice  as  she 
turned  away  from  danger  with  her  head 
lowered  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Then  she 
took  him  entirely  unaware.  With  a  spring 
forward  like  that  of  a  lynx,  she  jerked 
the  reins  from  his  unprepared  hand. 
Flicking  the  horse  sharply  with  the  loose 
leather,  making  him  snort  and  shy  with  fear, 
she  then  smote  him  with  her  open  palms  on 
the  flank,  and  away  he  galloped  in  a  panic  of 
fright.  The  face  she  turned  to  the  astonished 
man  seemed  transformed.  The  black  eyes 
danced  with  delight.  She  sank  to  the  log 
again,  shaking  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  I  was  wrong,  Mr.  Steele,  when  I 
said  you  didn't  interest  me  !  You  do,  you 
do  !  I  have  never  met  so  interesting  a  man 
before.  In  twenty  minutes,  or  thereabouts, 
the  riderless  horse  gallops  into  my  courtyard. 
Now,  Mr.  John  Steele,  of  Chic^o,  what,  is 
the  next  move  ?  " 

"  Well,  logically,"  said  John  StwK*,  nnaWe 
to  repress  a  smile,  grave  as  was  his  situation 
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and  quick  his  recognition  of  its  seriousness, 
"  logically  the  next  move  should  be  for  me 
to  throw  you  over  the  cliff." 

"  No,  that  wouldn't  be  logical.  It  seems, 
to  the  poor  reason  that  a  woman  possesses, 
Mr.  Nicholson  is  the  man  who  should  be 
thrown  over." 

"  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  you, 
Miss  Berrington  ;  but,  alas  !  Nicholson  is  in 
New  York,  and  you  are  the  only  member  of 
the  company  now  in  my  power." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  I  am  in  your  power  .^" 
she  asked,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  Frankly,  I'm  inclined  to  doubt  it." 

"I  haven't  laughed  for  years,"  she  said, 
"  not  since  I  was  a  girl." 

"Oh,  you're  nothing  more  than  a  girl 
now." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  act  like  it,"  she  said,  flushing 
slightly,  and  that  evidently  not  from  dis- 
pleasure. "  You  are  mistaken  about  Mr. 
Nicholson  being  in  New  York.  Did  you  see 
that  white  yacht  in  front  of  my  house  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Nicholson." 

"  Is  he  your  guest  ?  "  asked  John,  the 
light  of  battle  coming  into  his  eyes. 

"  No,  he  is  in  Duluth.  He  went  there  a 
few  days  ago  in  his  yacht,  and  sent  the  vessel 
l>ack,  in  case  I  should  wish  a  sail  on  the  lake. 
Shall  I  arrange  a  meeting  l)etween  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  will  not  credit  me,  Miss 
Berrington,  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  meet  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  it  is  not 
cowardice  which  keeps  me  from  the  encounter. 
If  I  met  him,  I  should  kill  him ;  then  the  law 
would  hang  me,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
executed." 

"Oh,  yon  are  quite  safe  in  Michigan," 
said  the  girl  encouragingly ;  "  there  is  no 
capital  punishment  in  this  State." 

"  I  had  forgotten  about  that,  if  I  ever 
knew  it.  You  see,  I  live  in  Illinois,  and 
Nicholson  lives  in  New  York.  In  the  one 
State  they  hang,  and  in  the  other  they 
electrocute.  It  may  be  weak  in  me,  but  I 
shrink  from  either  of  those  ordeals,  much  as 
I  detest  Nicholson." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  put  up  both 
hands  to  her  hair,  and  arranged  the  black 
tresses  that  had  gone  astray. 

"  How  long  have  you  possessed  your  log- 
cabin,  Mr.  Steele  ?  " 

"  About  two  months.  One  month  I  have 
spent  around  your  house  watching  for  you  ; 
but  you  have  always  left  on  a  gallop,  or  else 
that  confounded  groom  of  yours  was  following 
you,  and  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  him.  In 
truth,  I  didn't  wish  to  hurt  anybody." 


"  Poor  man  !  have  you  been  lingering  in 
the  forest  all  that  time  ?  No  wonder  you 
look  like  an  escaped  convict." 

"Do  I  ?  "  asked  Jack  in  alarm,  glancing 
down  at  his  ragged  garments.  "  I  suppose  I 
do.  Since  I  came  into  the  forest  I  have 
paid  no  attention  to  my  personal  appearance. 
Pray  accept  my  apologies." 

"Oh,  don't  mention  it.  I  imagine  you 
didn't  expect  to  meet  a  lady." 

"  Well,  I've  been  frustrated  so  often  that 
I  suppose  I  did  not." 

"  You  are,  then,  my  nearest  neighbour  ? 
By  the  rights  of  etiquette  I  should  have 
made  the  first  call,  being  the  older  resident. 
I  til  ink,  however,  Mr.  Steele,  that  your 
methods  of  teaching  me  politeness  to  a 
new-comer  were  somewhat  rough.  So,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  shall  not  go  with  you 
to  your  log-cabin  this  evening.  It  is  getting 
late ;  see  how  low  the  sun  has  sunk,  and 
how  gloriously  he  lights  up  the  lake." 

"  Yes,"  said  John  somewhat  dolefully, "  it 
reminds  me  of  the  copper  situation  here." 

"  It  is  copper  that  brings  Mr.  Nicholson  to 
this  district,"  she  replied  brightly,  "  although 
I  suppose  I  should  not  tell  that  to  an  opposing 
speculator." 

"Oh,  hang  Nicholson  !"  said  Jack  hastily; 
then:  "Really,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  I 
have  been  a  savage  these  two  months  past, 
as  you  very  rightly  remarked." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  she  went  on,  "  that 
if  you  will  waive  etiquette  and  come  and 
dine  with  me  to-night,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
of  your  company." 

"Oh,  really,  Miss  Berrington,  that  is 
heaping  coals  of  fire  on  this  touzled  head  of 
mine.  I  could  not  venture  into  a  civilised 
household  in  these  rags.  I  am  sure  you  will 
excuse  me." 

"Indeed  I  shall  not.  I  make  a  bold 
appeal  to  yoiu:  gallantry.  I  do  not  know  my 
way  ;  I  am  certain  to  get  lost  in  the  forest. 
You  see,  my  horse  has  always  been  my  guide, 
and,  entirely  through  your  fault,  my  horse 
is  no  longer  here  to  lead  me  tlirough  the 
woods  ;  so  please  be  my  pathfinder." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  I'll  lead  you  to  the 
gates ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  come  in.  I'm 
very  much  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  assure 
you  that  if  your  horse  were  here,  I  should 
help  you  to  mount,  and  allow  you  to  depart 
unsciithed." 

"  You  didn't  help  me  to  dismount,"  said 
the  girl,  glancing  at  him  with  eyes  brimful 
of  mischief,  and  laughing  again. 

With  something  of  his  old-time  heartiness, 
Jack  laughed  at  her  readiness  of  repartee. 
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'•  All  ;  you  slioiilil  not  hold  that  agaiiiBt 
mc.  We  were  not  acqunintt'd  then.  It  seemB 
yairs  ago,  instead  of  minutes.  I  think  if 
you  aud  I  had  met  when  1  first  called  on 

{ou,  my  later  troubles  would  all 
lave  in«u  averted." 

"  Oh,  tliev  did  not  tell  me  you 
had  tailed."" 

"  My  visit  was  to  your  palace 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  I  waa 
receive*]  by  a  gorgeous  individual 
with  a  Cockney  accent,  whose 
knowledge  of  geography  was 
Hucb  that  he  supposed  T.ake 
Saratogaand  I-akc  Superior  were 
ueighbonrs  and  about  of  a  size. " 

"  RwUy  ?  You  met  Fleteher, 
then  ?  Poor  man,  he  is  quite 
lost  now,  for  I  have  him  here 
with  me  in  the  woods.  Nichol- 
iioii  broiifrht  liim  in  the  yacht. 
I  rather  suspect  tliat  tlie  quiet 
Mr.  Kioliolson  wishes  toiuxiuire 
ibis  man's  services;  but,  tliaiik 
);oi>dnesg,  I  can  always  outbid 
him,  and  Fleteher  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  te  the  charms  of 
money." 

"  Fleteher  seems  to  be  in 
demand,  then  ? " 

"Oh,  he  is  most  useful ;  but  I 
fancy — ^wliicli  is  a  word  he  is 
very  fond  of — that  he  is  very 
unhappy,  for  I  have  compelled 
him  te  abandon  the  gorgeous 
raiment  and  Arcsa  as  a  northern 
farmer.  I  fear  I  shall  need  to 
restore  his  plumage,  for  he 
seems  to  thins  he  has  lost  caste 
entirely.  I  am  unable  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  has  gained  it ; 
but  perliapH  when  he  sees  you  in 
such  raiment,  and  learns  you 
were  worth  ten  millions  sis 
months  af[o,  he  will  be  recon- 
ciled." "He  rosT 

They  were  walking  lioraewai-d 
thi-ough  the  forest,  hut  at  this  remark  John 
stopped  and  said  ruefully  :  "  Look  here.  Miss 
Berrington,  if  you  are  merely  taking  me  with 
you  to  show  Flctt^hcr  how  badly  a  man 
nujy  lie  costumed,  I  shall  at  once  return 
to  my  cabin,  for  I  have  another  suit  there. 
I  think  that  allusion  to  my  clothes  waa 
most  unkind,  just  as  I  waa  trying  to  forget 
them." 

"  Indeed,  1  am  going  to  turn  you  over  to 
Fletcher,  who  will  see  that  yon  are  clothed, 
now  that  you  are  in  your  right  mind.     I 


think  this  is  the  spot  where  I  first  had  tlie 
pleasure  of  meeting  you,  Mr,  Steele." 

"  Now,  that's  another  pubject  you  are  not 
to  refer  to." 


Hid  t<Hik  the  huad  she  olTetvi),  raiaini;  ii 

"  Dear  me,  I  must  get  you  to  write  out  a 
list  of  them,"  and  the  sprightly  little  woman 
looked  up  at  bim  with  merriment  sparkling 
in  her  fine  eyes.  No  one  would  have  rec(^- 
nisod  her  as  the  Tartar  who  a  short  time 
before  had  browbeaten  her  eervaut  and 
lashed  her  horse. 

A  cry  rang  out  through  the  forest. 

"They  are  looking  for  me,"  she  said. 
"Answer  the  call." 

Jack  Steele  lifted  up  his  voice  and  gave 
utterance  to  a  piercing  scream  that  rent  the 
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silence  like  the  soul-scattering  screech  of  a 
locomotive. 

"  Bless  us  and  keep  us  !  "  cried  Constance 
Berrington,  covering  her  small  ears  with  her 
small  hands,  "  is  that  an  Indian  war-whoop, 
that  once  used  to  resound  in  this  wilder- 
ness ? " 

"  No,  it's  the  acme  of  civilisation — merely 
a  college  yell.  If  any  of  your  people  are 
graduates  of  Chicago  University,  they'll 
recognise  it." 

The  people  who  were  not  graduates  of 
anything,  except  the  college  of  hard  labour, 
hurried  to  meet  them  with  anxious  faces. 

"  No,  I  am  not  in  the  least  hurt,"  said 
Constance  Berrington  quite  composedly.  "  I 
was  merely  compelled  to  dismount  more 
rapidly  than  I  usually  do.  Did  the  horse 
get  home  all  right  ?  " 
Yes,  miss." 

Oh,  then  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 
Luckily  this  gentleman  was  near  by,  and  I 
came  to  no  harm.     Fletcher  !  " 

The  dejected,  crestfallen  man  came  slowly 
to  the  front,  while  she  advanced  a  few  rapid 
steps  towards  him,  gave  him  some  instructions 
in  an  undertone,  and  the  search-party  left 
under  his  leadership  for  the  house,  Steele  and 
the  girl  following  them  at  their  leisure. 

"  How  true  it  is  that  fine  featheis  make 
fine  birds  I  "  said  Jack.  "  I  never  should  have 
recognised  Fletcher,  whom  I  once  took  to 
be  the  finest  specimen  of  our  race." 

"  It's  a  poor  rule  that  doesn't  work  both 
ways,"  laughed  the  girl.  "Did  you  notice 
that  Fletcher  failed  to  recognise  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  go  back  and  get  that  other 
suit ! "  cried  Jack,  coming  to  a  standstill. 
"  Don't  wait  dinner  for  me." 

"  Nonsense ! "  she  said,  letting  her  hand 
rest  for  one  brief  moment  on  his  arm.  "  I 
didn't  think  men  were  so  vain." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  much  about 
them,  Miss  Berrington." 

"  I  didn't  until  to-day.  I've  had  my  eyes 
opened." 

"  Well,  I  must  make  one  proviso.  You 
are  to  return  my  visit." 

"  Will  you  wear  the  other  suit  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will ;  and  besides  that,  I  have  a 
negro  cook  who  can  prepare  a  meal  that  will 
surprise  you,  in  our  neck  of  the  woods." 

"  A  negro  cook  ?  Dear  me,  I  thought  you 
were  ruined  I " 

"  Oh,  well,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  so  I 
am,  now  you  mention  it ;  but  still,  let  us  live 
by  the  way,  you  know." 

When  they  reached  the  clearing,  Fletcher 
was  awaiting  them  on  the  verandah. 


"  If  you  will  come  with  me,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  take  you  to  the  guest-house." 

"  Dinner  at  seven.  Fletcher  will  show 
you  the  way  to  the  dining-room.  Until  then, 
an  revoir !  "  and  the  girl  disappeared  into  the 
log-house,  while  Fletcher  escorted  Steele  to 
a  building  netir  by  and  ushered  him  into  a 
sumptuous  bedroom  facing  the  lake.  On  the 
bed  was  laid  out  a  dress-suit  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  this  about  your 
size,  sir.  If  not,  I  can  get  you  one  larger 
or  smaller,  as  you  wish." 

**  Good  gracious  I  "  said  Jack,  "  do  you  keep 
a  clothing  store  out  here  in  the  backwoods  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  for  a  country  'ouse  situated  as 
this  is " 

"  So  far  from  London,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  sir,  we  are  very  well  stocked, 
sir.  And  now,  sir,  if  you'd  like  a  hair-cut,  or 
your  beard  trimmed " 

"  What !  do  you  keep  a  barber,  too  ? 
Thank  Heaven  ! " 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see,  I  used  to  be  servant 
to  General  Sir  Grundy  Whitcombe,  of  the 
British  Army,  sir,  and  they  do  be  particular." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  hint  you  can  shave  me, 
Fletcher,  and  cut  my  hair  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  now^,  Fletcher,  you  don't  look  like 
an  angel,  but  that's  exactly  what  you  are. 
I'll  have  the  beard  cut  away  entirely,  but 
leave  the  moustache  where  it  is  ;  and  if  you 
give  me  the  hair-crop  of  a  British  general, 
why,  I've  nothing  more  to  ask  in  this  life." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  consented  the  admirable 
Fletcher. 

When  he  had  finished,  and  Jack  looked  at 
the  result  in  the  mirror,  he  absent-mindedly 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  but  brought 
it  forth  empty.  Fletcher  was  regarding  him 
with  admiration. 

"  By  Jove  I "  cried  the  young  man,  "  I 
haven't  got  a  sou  markee  on  me  ;  but  I  won't 
forget  you,  Fletcher.  I'll  see  you  later,  as 
we  say  out  West,  and  you  won't  lose  by  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  remember  you  now, 
sir ;  and  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  say  it, 
sir,  I'm  already  in  your  debt.  Her  Ladyship 
— I  mean,  Miss  Berrington — l)eing  as  she  was 
thrown  from  her  horse,  sir,  and  you  'andy  to 
'elp  'er,  you  got  the  right  kind  of  introduc- 
tion, after  all,  sir." 

"  Ah,  Fletcher,  it  seems  like  it,  doesn't 
it?" 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  the  inartistic  qualities  of  the  modern 
dress-suit.  The  truth  is  that  no  othei 
costume  so  befits  a   stalwart,  good-looking 
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young  man.  It  is  in  plain  black  and  white, 
and  bas  none  of  the  effeminacy  of  lace  and 
ruffles  and  colour  which  made  a  fop  of  tlie 
dandy  centuries  ago.  There  is  a  manly 
dignity  about  dinner-dress  which  nothing  else 
can  give — except,  perhaps,  a  suit  of  armour, 
and  that  has  its  inconveniences  at  table. 

When  Miss  Berrington  entered  the  dining- 
room,  and  found  her  guest  standing  by  the 
h\\%^  open  log-fire,  awaiting  her,  she  stopped 
still  for  a  moment  in  amazement,  and  then 
an  expression  of  unqualified  admiration 
came  over  her  ever-changing  face. 

"Why — why "   she   hesitated,  as  he 

came  eagerly  forward  with  a  smile  to  meet 
her,  **  is  this  really  Mr.  Steele  ?  " 

"  It  is  Fletcher's  Mr.  Steele,  madam.  You 
have  tamed  the  bear,  Miss  Berrington,  and 
Fletcher  has  groomed  him,  that's  all." 

"  I  remember,  Mr.  Steele,  that  you  inter- 
dicted the  topic  of  costume  ;  but  may  1  be 
permitted  the  vanity  of  congratulating 
Fletcher  and  myself  on  our  collaboration  ?  " 

Jack  laughed  Jis  he  led  her  to  her  place  at 
the  table. 

"  In  my  youth  I  read  once  of  an  enchanted 
land,  presided  over  by  a  fairy  princess,  so 
gracious  and  so  good  that  when  outside 
barbarians  wandered  into  her  realm,  they 
became  what  we  would  call  civilised  ;  but  I 
never  knew  this  land  and  this  princess 
existed  until  to-day." 

In  the  soft  glow  of  the  shaded  candles 
the  expressive  face  of  the  girl  seemed  almost 
handsome.  She  wore  no  jewels,  but  even 
the  young  man's  uncritical  eye  could  not 
mistake  the  richness  and  exquisite  design  of 
her  evening-gown,  which  indicated  that  if 
this  young  woman  shunned  Society,  she  had 
certainly  chosen  an  artist  for  her  dressmaker. 

The  dinner  was  so  excellent  that  Jack 
Steele  regretted  he  had  mentioned  his 
negro  cook.  "White  fish  from  the  icy 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  is  unequalled  by 
anything  that  swims,  unless  it  be  the  brook- 
trout  which  the  northern  streams  that  enter 
Lake  Superior  produce.  Wild  turkey  of  the 
Michigan  woods  is  world-renowned  as  the 
choicest  of  game. 

Although  Steele's  hostess  drank  nothing 
but  cold  spring  water,  an  ancient  and 
renowned  vintage  sparkled  at  his  right 
hand.  It  is  little  wonder  that  Jack,  healthily 
hungry,  was  brilliant  that  evening  as  even 
he  had  never  been  before,  and  this  poor, 
rich  girl  who  listened,  delighted  and  amazed, 
began  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  she  had  not 
missed  a  good  deal  out  of  life  by  flouting 
smart  Society  which  she  considered  frivolous. 


After  dinner,  Constance  Berrington  put 
a  shawl  over  her  shouldera  and  asked  her 
guest  if  he  would  come  outside  and 
see  the  lake  glittering  in  the  moonlight. 
On  the  verandah  he  found  the  uniqne 
arrangement  of  an  outside  fireplace  facing 
the  platform,  and  in  its  depths  roared  a 
hickory  fire,  which  burns  with  a  flame  bright 
as  electric  light,  and  leaves  an  ash  white  as 
flour.  Two  screens  of  sailcloth  drawn  like 
curtains  alone  the  roof  of  the  verandah 
partially  fenced  in  this  snug  spot,  leaving 
it  open  only  towards  the  lake.  The  white 
yacht  lay  like  a  liner's  ghost  on  the  silver 
sea,  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
and  now  and  then  the  phantom  ship  gave 
forth  melodious  sounds  as  it  chimed  the 
hours  in  nautical  fashion,  the  peal  sweetly 
mellowed  by  the  intervening  water.  Jaci 
laughed  in  boyish  glee  to  find  himself  in 
such  a  Paradise. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful,"  he 
said  ;  "  nor  have  I  ever  known  so  ambitions 
a  fireplace,  trying  to  warm  all  outdoors." 

Two  rocking-chairs  awaited  them,  and  be- 
tween these  chairs  stood  a  round  table,  ou 
which  the  silent  servant  placed  coffee  and 
liqueurs.  The  hickory  fire  kindled  a  gleam 
of  ineffable  satisfaction  in  Jack's  eyes  when 
a  box  of  prime  cigars  was  placed  before  him. 

"  May  1  really  smoke  ?  "  he  asked,  taking 
one  between  his  fingers. 

"  I  believe  that  is  what  they  are  for," 
replied  the  girl,  with  a  smile,  rocking  gently 
to  and  fro.  Then,  when  they  were  alone, 
she  said  seriously — 

"  Mr.  Steele,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracies  you  referred 
to,  that  proved  so  disastrous  to  you." 

"  Dear  princess,"  he  answered  earnestly, 
"do  you  think  I  am  going  to  talk  finance 
in  the  land  of  enchantment  ?  2sot  likely. 
Do  monetary  centres  exist  in  the  world  ?  I 
don't  believe  it.  Are  people  strugghng  any- 
where to  defeat  each  otner  ?  This  silver 
silence  denies  it." 

"But  the  silence  is  not  going  to  deny 
me,"  she  persisted.  "  I  must  know.  You 
said  I  was  responsible." 

"  I  said  such  a  thing  ?  Never  !  That 
is  a  mistake  in  identity.  You  are  thinking 
of  the  barbarian  whom  you  quite  justly 
tried  to  ride  down  in  the  forest.  He 
said  many  stupid  and  false  things,  for 
which  I  refuse  to  assume  responsibility. 
Reluctantly  I  admit  that  that  barbarian  w^)s 
my   ancestor,   but  a   thousand    years  have 

Eassed   since   he  lived,  and  I  say  the  race 
as  improved." 
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He  blew  a  whiff  of  smoke  into  the  still 
air  and,  watching  it  waft  upward,  marmared 
Boftly — 

■■  And  yet  those  wretched  coiaic  papers 
saj  s  wottian  cannot  choose  cigars." 

"  1  am  glad  they  are  good.  It  was  not  I 
who  selected  them,  but  Mr.  Nicholson." 

If  BOiiie  of  the  icy  water  of  Lake  Superior 
had  unexpectedly  dropped  upon  him,  he 
conid  not  have 
appeared  more 
startled  than  at 
the  mention  of 
this  name. 

"  Ye  gods  !  " 
he  whispered 
hoskily,  "I  had 
forgotten  that 
man  existed ! 
For  years  he  has 
never  been  out 
of  my  mind  be- 
fore." 

The  girl's 
eloquent  eyes 
were  fixed  npoii 
him. 

"  The  smoke 
baa  disappeared 
into  the  blue," 
she  said,  "  but 
that  name  has 
brought  you  to 
earth  again.  Now  - 
tell  me  what  he 
did." 

"MiaaBerring- 
ton,"  he  went  on  , 
solemnly,  "  yon 
are  no  more  re- 
Bpoufii  hie  for  what 
Mr.  Nicholson 
did,  than  I  am 
for  the  actions 
of  the  savage 
who  seized  your 

horse.       Let     me  "  ■  rn  not  wcept  your  cheque, 

forget  again  that 

either  the  white  Indian  or  the  savage  ever 

lived." 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  must  tell  me."  And 
so  he  told  her,  sometimes  puffiug  at  liia  cij^ar 
like  a  steam-engine,  aguin  almost  allowing 
it  to  go  out.  The  narration  was  vivid,  but 
possibly  it  might  have  been  more  interesting 
if  he  had  not  substituted  the  father  for  the 
daughter  in  Miss  Alice  Fuller's  case.  Wheu 
the  recital  was  finished,  the  girl  shivered  a 
little  ;  and  seeing  he  noticed  it,  she  said — 


"  I  think  it  is  getting  cold,  in  spite  of  our 
fire.  And  now  I  shall  bid  you  '  Good  night.' 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  most  interesting 
day  and  evening  I  ever  spent  in  my  life. 
Good  night,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  dream 
of  Mr.  Nicholson." 

He  rose  and  took  the  hand  she  offered, 

raising  it,  before  she  was  aware,  to  his  lips. 

"  Princess,"  he  said,  "  I  know  of  whom 

I   shall   dream." 

She  laughed  a 

little  and   was 

gone. 

When  the  maid 
had  girded  round 
her  the  soft  and 
ti'ailing  dressing- 
gown,  and   bade 
her  mistress 
'Good    night,' 
Constance     Ber- 
ringtou     opened 
the    window, 
knelt   down   be- 
fore it,  placed  her 
elbows  on  the  low 
sill,  with  her  chin 
on    her    open 
palms,    and    re- 
mained  thus 
gaziug   at   the 
moonlit    lake. 
The  ship  of  mist 
lolled     the    un- 
heeded hours  as 
on  a  silver  chime. 
At  last,   with  a 
sigh  that  seemed 
to  end  in  a  sob, 
she  mui-mured^ 
"Oh,    how 
beautiful     the 
world  is!  and  yet 
I    never    appre- 
ciated it  before ! " 
Then    she 
but  I  sok  you  to  accept  me.'"       closed   her   win- 
dow. 
The  informative  Fletcher  told  Steele  that 
the  brciikfiist^honr  was  nine,  and  the  grand- 
father clock  was  striking  as  he  entered  the 
dining-room  next  morning.    The  fragrance  of 
the  coffee-urn  was  stimulating  to  a  man  from 
the  keen  outer  air,  and  the  girl  who  presided 
over  it  turned  towards  him  a  smiling  face,  radi- 
ant as  the  dawn.    Steele  spread  out  hts  arms. 
"  What  do  yon  think  of  this  ? "  he  cried, 
jovial  as  a  lad  with  a  holiday.     "  This  is  the 
other  suit." 
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"  Dear  me  !  "  replied  Constancje  Berrington. 
"  How  came  it  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  up  this  morning  before  fi\^, 
donned  mj  rags,  tramped  to  my  hut,  com- 
forted my  negro,  vvho  was  nearly  white  with 
panic  at  my  absence,  put  on  the  other  suit, 
and  here  I  am." 

The  breakfast  was  even  more  intimate  and 
delightful  than  the  dinner  had  been.  Daylight 
had  not  removed  the  glamour  of  the  moon 
from  the  land  of  enchantment.  When  the 
meal  was  finished,  Constance  Berrington  rose 
and  said — 

"  Before  you  go,  I  wish  to  show  you  my 
library." 

He  followed  her  into  this  attractive  room, 
its  walls  lined  with  books.  Here  and  there 
were  cosy  alcoves  and  recesses,  with  leather- 
covered  easy-chaira  that  might  have  graced  a 
metropolitan  club. 

*'I  never  had  much  time  for  reading," 
he  said,  *•  and  I  do  envy  you  this  room. 
My  own  hbmry  is  small,  consisting  mainly 
of  books  by  friends  of  mine  who  kindly 
presented  me  with  some  of  their  writings." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  to  accept  a  specimen  of 
my  works.  My  writings  may  not  be  very 
literary,  but  they  are  concise  and  to  the 
point." 

Here  she  placed  a  slip  of  paper  before  him, 
and  glancing  at  it,  he  saw  it  was  a  cheque  for 
ten  millions.  Then  he  looked  up  at  her, 
a  slow  smile  coming  to  his  lips,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Princess,  this  is  for  the  savage,  not  for 
me.     The  savage  is  dead." 

"  You  are  his  heir,  remember." 

"  No,  we  are  too  far  removed  from  each 
other,  the  savage  and  I.  Remember  the 
centuries  between  us,  and  less  than  ten  years 
outlaws  all  claim." 

"  You  must  accept  it.  It  is  mere  trans- 
ference, as  you  quite  rightly  pointed  out.  It 
does  not  belong  to  me,  but  to  you." 

The  young  woman  spoke  with  tense  eager- 
ness, and  the  former  frown  came  into  her 
brow  before  she  had  finished.  He  picked  up 
the  cheque. 

"That's  right,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  ;  but  the  smile  broadening,  he  slowly 
tore  the  signature  from  the  cheque  and  placed 
her  autograph  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Give  me  the  hope  that  this  may  prove 
my  return  ticket  to  Paradise,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  Miss  Berrington,  you  called  me  a 
coward  yesterday,  and  you  spoke  the  truth. 
I  was,  but  I  hope  I  am  one  no  longer.  I  am 
young  and  reasonably  ambitious.  The  world 
is  before  me.     I  shall  begin  where  I  began 


half-a-dozen  years  ago.  I  do  not  need  your 
money." 

"  I  shall  write  you  another  cheque -you 
must  accept  it." 

"  You  dare  not." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  I  am  your  guest,  and  I  forbid 
you.  The  rules  of  hospitality,  madam,  ex- 
tend even  to  the  land  of  enchantment." 

"  Is  the  guest  so  cruel,  then  " — there  waa 
a  pathetic  quaver  in  the  voice — "  as  to  leave 
his  hostess  to  brood  over  this  weight  of 
obligation  ?  Will  he  not  thus,  in  the  only 
possible  way,  lift  that  weight  from  her 
shoulders  ? " 

**  No  ! "  cried  Jack,  coming  swiftly  round 
the  table  to  her,  "  I  shall  lift  her  and  the 
obligation  together,"  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  picked  her  up  as  if  she  were 
a  child  and  seated  her  on  the  table  before 
him.  "  ril  not  accept  your  cheque,  but  I 
ask  you  to  accept  me." 

For  an  instant  her  eyes  blazed  up  as  if 
lighted  from  within,  then  dulled  again.  She 
did  not  in  the  least  resent  his  boisteroos 
action,  but  she  shook  her  head  and  said— 

"  I  shall  never  marry  a  man  who  is  not  iu 
love  with  me,  and  I  am  too  insignificant  a 
woman  for  any  man  to  love  me  for  myself." 

"  Insignificant !  Magnificent  is  the  word  I 
Why,  Constance  Berrington,  you  are  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen. 
Y'our  face  makes  every  other  in  the  world 
insipid.  Pm  not  going  to  try  and  persuade 
you  that  I  love  you,  because  you  know  it. 
You  knew  it  last  night.  You  saw  it  in  my 
eyes,  and  I  saw  the  knowledge  in  yonrs. 
Cui-se  the  money  !  I'll  make  all  the  money  I 
need  if  I  have  you  by  my  side.  What  is 
money,  anyhow  ?  I've  made  it  and  lost  it, 
and  I  can  make  it  again  and  lose  it  again. 
Constance,  let  us  take  that  yacht,  go  to 
Duluth,  and  be  married  before  a  magistrate 
for  ten  dollars,  like  a  lumberman  and  his 
girl " 

She  looked  up  at  hin  and  smiled,  then 
down  again,  then  up  once  more,  and  he 
kissed  her. 

"Oh,  don't!"  she  cried.  "There  is 
someone  coming  ! " 

A  knock  sounded  at  the  door,  and 
Miss  Berrington  sprang  from  the  table. 

"  You  have  touched  the  electric  bell  that 
is  under  the  carpet,"  she  whispered  quickly, 
with  a  nervous  laugh  ;  then  "  Come  in  ! "  she 
cried,  and  the  servant  entered. 

"  Did  you  ring,  miss  ?  " 

"  Yes,  tell  the  captain  to  get  the  yacht 
ready.     I  am  going  to  Duluth." 


A    LOST   OPPORTUNITY. 


By    E.    E.    KELLETT. 


"  T    OOK  at  that  ailly  fool  trying  to  make 
I    1     the  only  decent  must«r  as  bad  aa 
tlie  rest ! " 

Hoppy  naa  tbe  speaker,  and  his  indignation 
vraB  righteouB.  RoberW,  after  a  long  course 
of  stupid  disorder  in  Orford's 
forms,  had  at  last  received 
a  paltry  fifty  lines,  atid  was 
makiug  himself  very  objec- 
tionable in  trying  to  get  it 
off.  Anyone  could  see  that 
Orford  was  annoyed,  and 
tlut  if  Roberts  didn't  stop 
he'd  soon  get  angry. 

The  ease  was  this  way. 
Orford  was  quite  a  young 
chap  fresh  from  the  'Varsity, 
and  as  decent  as  they  make 
them— almost  a  l>oy,  in  fact. 
He  had  the  Oxford  tone 
and  tiie  Oiford  wa3rB,  and 
used  to  treat  the  chaps  pretty 
much  as  if  they'd  been  f  ellow- 
undei^rads.  "  Come,  old 
chap,"  he'd  say,  "  that  sort 
of  tLing  isn't  good  form,  you 
know,"  instead  of  giving  a 
great,  thundering  "impot," 
as  the  other  masten  wonld 
have  done.  He  used  to 
invite  you  to  meals  with  him 
— "  Do  a '  brekker '  with  me, 
old  fellow,"  he'd  aay — and 
then  he'd  tell  yon  ^1  sorts 
of  stories  about  Blues  and 
big  men  of  that  kind.  There 
wa»  precious  htlle  side  about 
him.  He  wore  his  trousers 
always  turned  up  well  out  of 
tbe  way  of  bis  boots,  and 
he  sported  a  red  tie.  Alto- 
gether, I  dare  say  the  other 
masters  thought  him  a  queer 
sort  of  addition  to  the  staff  ; 
and  I  have  heard  that  some 
of  them  didn't  quite  like  the  way  he  was  always 
forgetting  to  turn  up  when  he'd  promised  ; 
but  we  didn't  mind.  The  more  he  forgot,  the 
better  for  us. 

As  soon  as  he  got  into  his  very  first  form, 
Hoppy  saw  that  he  was  the  right  sort,  who 
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up  well  out  ol 


wouldn't  try  to  get  too  much  work  out  of  us, 

and   with   whom   the   chaps    could    lead   a 

pleasaut  and  harmonious  life,  for  any  leugth 

,  of  time,  if  they  only  bad  sense.     He  pointed 

this  out  to  them  in  forcible  language  at  tbe 

end  of  the  morning.    "  Look 

here,"  he  said,  "  you  chaps 

don't    know    when    you're 

well  off.     Orford's  a  regular 

decent  sort ;   don't  jou  go 

and  rag  bim,  or  you'U  make 

him  as  shirty  as  old  Tavlor. 

The  right  thing  is  to  nave 

a  mild  lark  as  long  as  you 

can,  instead  of  a  lively  time 

short.      Bob,  you're  an  ass 

to  go  on  as  you  did  "--for 

Roberts   bud   been  "trying 

it  on  with  the  new  man." 

"  Ass  yoTii-self  I  "  retorted 
Roljci-ts.  "  You  did  precious 
little  work  yourself,  if  it 
comes  to  that ;  aud  why 
shouldn't  we  have  a  good 
time  when  we  can  get  it  ?  " 
"  That's  just  it,"  said 
Hoppy  ;  "  but  if  you  have 
sense,  you  can  alieays  have  a 
good  time.  Take  it  mild, 
and  you'll  keep  it  up.  But 
if  you're  not  careful,  you'U 
have  your  pleasure  very 
short.  Treat  Orford  like  a 
gentleman,  and  he'll  treat 
you  like  one.  He  doesn't 
want  to  give  it  us  hot ;  but 
if  he  sees  you're  trying  it  on 
with  bim,  he  mil,  I  can  tell 
yon.  If  you  r^  him,  he'll 
be  down  on  you — he's  not 
the  sort  of  chap  to  stand 
miWifoohng;  and  the  worst 
is,  he'll  be  down  on  us,  too, 
as  well  as  on  you." 

Bob  snorted  ;  I  could  see 
that  the  good  advice  was  thrown  away  on  him. 
I  quite  agreed  with  Hoppy  ;  and  the  next 
few  days  made  it,  if  possinle,  still  more  plain 
that  he  was  right.  You  could  have  a  very  nice 
time  with  Oiford  if  you  treated  bim  well. 
He  used  to  stroll  into  form  ten  minutes  late. 
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and  then,  as  often  as  not,  he'd  have  forgotten 
his  cap  and  gown,  so  that  Hoppy  and  I  could 
secure  a  little  further  leisure  by  offering  to 
fetch  them  for  hira.  He  was  far  too  gentle- 
manly ever  to  try  to  steal  a  march  on  the 
chaps,  or  to  sneak  into  form  before  they 
expected  him.  He  wtis,  besides,  always 
ready  to  enter  into  a  quiet  conversation  on 
the  last  match  or  some  chap's  chances  of  his 
colours.  But  when  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  said  :  **  Now,  you  fellows,  it's 
time  to  do  a  little  reading,  you  know,"  we 
always  stopped,  and  didn't  mg.  But  all  our 
ideas  were  being  upset  by  Roberts,  who 
wouldn't  stop,  and  w^ent  on  with  inane  ques- 
tions, and  made  stupid  jokes,  until  we  saw 
quite  plainly  that  something  must  be  done, 
or  Orford  would  be  compelled  in  self-defence 
to  assert  himself,  and  our  scheme  of  a  long, 
mild,  good  time  would  be  knocked  on  the 
head  pretty  quick. 

So,  when  we  saw  Roberts,  on  this  after- 
noon, plaguing  Orford  to  let  him  off  his 
beastly  fifty  lines,  we  knew  that  it  was 
time  for  action.  Orford  wanted  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  and  Roberts  was  hanging  on  to 
him  and  saying  all  sorts  of  silly  things.  At 
last  we  could  see  that  Orford  really  got  angry. 
He  turned  round  on  Roberts,  and  with  a  few 
vigorous  words  sent  him  about  his  business 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 

Bob  came  away  disconsolate  ;  nor  was  his 
vexation  diminished  when  he  Wiw  us  waiting 
for  him. 

"  Got  off  ?  "  said  Hoppy,  more  as  a  formal 
way  of  opening  a  conversation  than  because 
he  wished  to  hear. 

"  No ;  the  silly  fool  has  doubled  it, 
instead." 

"  And  Quite  right,  too,"  answered  my  friend 
unsympatnetically.  "  What  in  the  name  of 
sense  made  you  go  and  bother  him  like  that 
for  a  measly  fifty  lines  ?  " 

"  Because  I  didn't  deserve  them,"  said 
Bob  sulkily. 

''  Rot !  If  vou  didn't  deserve  those, 
you've  deserved  ten  thousand  others." 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

**  Everything.  Suppose  these  lines  are 
unfair,  well,  you've  had  your  change  already, 
and  you  can't  complain." 

**  You  don't  talk  like  this  when  it's  your 
own  lines,"  said  Roberts. 

"  If  I  don't,  what's  it  matter  ?  I'm  telling 
you  the  truth  now,  and  you  know  it  Here 
you  are,  always  fooling  aroun'd  ;  Orford 
treats  you  a  jolly  sight  too  well.  If  I'd  been 
he,  I'd  have  given  you  a  hiding  long  ago." 

"  Well,"  said  Roberts,  "  you  may  say  what 


you  Uke,  but,  anyhow,  I've  got  a  bundnd 
lines  that  I  don't  deserve  ;  and  see  if  I  don't 
rag  him  hard  in  the  next  form,  to  take  it  ont 
of  him ! " 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  Hoppy. 

**  Who's  to  stop  me  ?  "  cried  Bob. 

'*  We  are,"  answered  my  friend  ;  *'  we  are 
not  going  to  have  you  spoiling  the  fun  of  the 
whole  form  by  ragging  the  only  decent 
master  we've  got,  until  you've  made  him  as 
bad  as  the  rest." 

"  Like  to  see  you  try  it,"  replied  Roberus 
who  thought  no  small  beer  of  himself  as  a 
disorderly  chap.  '*  You  aren't  boss  of  the 
form  yet,  Hopkins." 

"  True  enough  ;  but  if  you're  not  careful, 
Orford'U  soon  be,"  said  my  friend  calmly. 
"  Listen  to  reason.  Bob.  It's  been  a  kind  of 
constitutional  monarchy  so  far ;  we've  had  a 
considerable  voice  in  the  government  sina 
Orford  came,  and  if  we're  careful,  we  can 
keep  it  up  a  good  deal  longer ;  but  chaps  like 
you'll  soon  turn  him  into  a  regular  despot 
I  don't  say  make  no  row%  but  make  it  quietly, 
if  you  can." 

"  There  you  go,  with  your  big  words  I " 
jeered  Roberts,  taking  himself  off  to  do  his 
hundred  lines.  As  we  watched  his  retreating 
form,  I  said  to  Hoppy  :  "  It's  all  very  well, 
you  know,  but  if  Bob's  on  that  tack,  it  will 
be  hard  to  stop  him.  Besides,  you  see,  we 
want  iiome  i-agging  in  the  form.  Don't  yon 
think,  as  Bob's  going  it,  we'd  better  join  him 
and  have  a  regular  go  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  said  Hoppy  decisively.  "  1 
hate  this  happy-go-lucky,  unprincipled  kind 
of  ragging,  taking  things  as  they  turn  up, 
and  keeping  no  hand  on  the  wheel.  System 
for  me  !  Don't  vou  see  that  we  can  get  fuu 
in  a  quiet  way  for  months  on  end  if  we  re 
careful  ?  As  it  is,  we  haven't  been  over- 
worked since  Orford  came.  But  if  there's  a 
regular  row,  Vernon  or  some  other  masterU 
hear  it,  and  put  Orford  up  to"  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.  As  it  is,  we  must  have  had  some 
narrow  squeaks.  Bob's  a  clumsy  brute  ;  he's 
always  overdoing  things." 

"  True  enough  ;  but  it  seems  like  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence  not  to  have  a  row 
when  you  can  get  it." 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  rows,"  said  Hoppy 
sententiously.  "  There's  the  great,  flaring, 
rowdy  sort  of  row,  which  generally  ends  in 
the  Head  having  a  go  at  you  all  round. 
And  there's  the  subtle,  delicate,  but  equally 
effective  kind  of  row,  where  the  master 
doesn't  know  he's  being  fooled  at  all,  but  is 
gently  led  on  to  his  own  destruction.  The 
first  is  like  a  joke  of  Mark  Twain's— it's  so 
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big  that  you  can't  doubt  it's  meant  for  a  joke  t 
tlie  Bccond  is  like  the  humour  of  Addison. 
I'm  sick  of  the  bow-wow  fciad  myself  ;  let's 
have  the  other  for  a  time." 

"  But  how  can  you  get  Roberts  to  stop  hh 
sort?"  I  said,  for  Hoppy  was  so  carried 
away  by  his  eloquence  that  he  seemed  likely 
to  lose  Bight  of  mundane  things. 

"  We  mutt  do  it,  by  force  if  necessary," 
he  replied.  "  It's  a  shame,  too,  to  rag  the 
chap  as  be  does,  for  he's  mch  a  gentleman. 
Did  I  tell  you  what  he  did  the  other  day  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Why,  voQ  remember  I  was  making  a  bit 
of  a  row  ? " 

"  Yes.  of  conrse.  There  wasn't  much  of 
the  subtle  or  delicate  about  it,   either.     I 
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thought  you'd  forgotten  your  own  rules  and 
gone  too  far." 

"  So  I  had,  perhaps,  in  the  cxcitemeut  of  the 
moment.  Yon  can't  be  always  artistic,  you 
know.  Well,  it  seemed  to  jar  on  Orford's 
taste,  and  he  told  me  to  see  him  aft^rwank 
in  his  rooms.  Knowing  his  forgetful  wiiys, 
I  gave  him  a  few  minutes  to  settle  down ; 
and  when  I  got  there,  be  was  lying  hack  in 
his  easy-chair,  smoking  a  clay  pipe  and 
reading  a  yellow-back.  He'd  obviouslv  for- 
gotten all  about  me,  and  «-on(Icre<l  wlkt  on 
earth  I'd  come  for.  But  he  wasn't  the  man 
to  show  annoyance.  '  Sit  down,  old  chap.' 
he  said.  '  I  mustn't  offer  you  a  weed,  I 
suppose  :  hut  there's  some  good  gnib  in  the 
cupboard.'    So  I  had  a  good  tuck-in  while 
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he  talked  away  of  Hornby  and  Lucas  and 
Lord  Harris." 

'*  A  jolly  piece  of  luck  for  you,  Hoppy," 
I  said  enviously. 

"  Well,"  went  on  my  friend,  "  after  Fd 
eaten  about  as  much  as  I  decently  could, 
conscience  began  to  prick  me." 

"  Of  course  not  l)efore,"  I  said.  "  You 
took  cure  to  get  the  grub  first." 

"  Anyhow,  it  did  prick  me.  I  thought 
what  a  shame  it  wjus  to  be  abusing  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  man  so  generous  as  Orford  ;  so 
I  frankly  told  him  why  I  hiid  come.  He 
didn't  seem  quite  able  to  hitch  his  memory 
on  to  the  right  tack,  and  I  had  finally  to  tell 
him  that  I'd  been  making  a  row  in  his  form, 
and  that  he'd  sent  for  me  to  punish  me. 
And  then — why,  you'll  guess  what  he  did." 

"  Can't,  I'm  sure,"  I  replied. 

"  Why,  he  only  said  :  '  AH  right,  old  man  ; 
I  remember  it  all  now.  Glad  you  reminded 
me — that  shows  you're  straight.  Only  don't 
rag  again,  you  know  ;  it  isn't  good  form. 
There  you  are '—  and  he  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said  '  So  long,'  so  nicely  that  I 
really  felt  a  beast  for  what  Fd  done,  and 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  annoy  him  again." 

"  Quite  right,  too,"  I  answered.  "  You're 
not  going  to  give  up  a  little  artistic  ragging, 
though,  are  you  ?  " 

">Jo,  of  course  not.  We're  not  going  to 
overwork,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  But 
we're  not  going  to  do  anything  really  rowdy." 

"  We're  not ;  but  what  about  Roberts  ?  " 

"  Orford  shan't  be  fooled  about  by  an  ass 
like  that,  if  I  can  help  it,  that's  certain." 

"  But  how  to  help  it  ?  "  I  said.  "  We've 
got  to  act,  and  that  quickly." 

"  We  must  think  it  out  carefully,"  replied 
my  friend.  "Don't  spoil  things  by  acting  in 
a  hurry.  There  seem  only  two  ways  of  doing 
it,  and  neither  will  quite  suit  us.  Either 
Orford  must  be  made  strict,  and  then  he'll 
be  down  on  the  whole  lot  of  us  as  well  as  on 
Bob,  or  else  we  must  make  Bob  just  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  with  such  an  ass  that'll  be 
hard."  He  paused  and  reflected  ;  it  was  a 
problem  worthy  of  his  powers. 

"  I  wonder  whether  we  could  get  Bob  to 
stay  away  altogether  ? "  he  said  at  last. 
"  Orford  would  never  notice  he  wasn't  there, 
and  perhaps  Bob  would  prefer  that  to  the 
best  ragging  he  can  get." 

'•  Orford  w^ouldn't  notice  it,  if  Bob  hadn't 
made  such  a  row  already,"  I  said.  "If  he'd 
been  fairly  quiet,  it  would  be  all  right  ;  but 
a  sudden  stoppage  of  a  row  like  that  can't 
help  being  noticed.  Orford'll  miss  him  in 
two  minutes  as  things  are." 


"  Yes,  it'll  be  like  Niagara  stopping  all  of 
a  sudden,"  said  Hoppy.  "  You're  bound  to 
notice  something  queer  when  that  happens. 
No,  it  won't  do  ;  we  must  think  of  something 
else." 

Next  morning  our  di^ust  with  Roberts 
increased.  To  take  it  out  of  Orford,  he  tried 
all  sorts  of  stupid  tricks ;  whistled,  sang,  and 
finally  got  up  the  big  chimney  while  Orford 
wasn't  looking. 

"  He's  done  it  now,"  said  Hoppy  to  me. 
"  The  chaps'll  get  quiet,  and  Orford'll 
wonder  what  has  happened,  and  then  catch 
him." 

It  turned  out  precisely  as  my  friend  had 
prophesied.  As  soon  as  the  chape  saw  vhat 
Bob  had  done,  they  instinctively  grew  silent, 
and  Orford  at  once  spotted  something  queer. 
He  looked  round  and  missed  Roberts.  For 
some  time  he  was  puzzled,  but  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  saw  his  feet  sticking  down,  and 
then  he  was  realli/  angry.  He  lucked  Bob 
out,  feet  first,  and  looked  as  if  he'd  half  kill 
him  on  the  spot ;  but  then  he  pullwl  him.«*lf 
together  and  simply  told  Bob  to  come  i<^  hia 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  ** Sene  him 
right,  too,"  whispered  Hoppy  to  me ;  *'  I 
hope  he  leathers  him  till  he  can't  stand." 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  we  all  waited  about, 
while  Bob,  a  bit  frightened  this  time,  followed 
Orford  to  his  rooms.  Hoppy,  as  he  told  me, 
intended  to  follow  up  Orford's  physical  cor- 
rection with  some  sound  advice,  striking  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  But  things  seemed  to  go 
awry.  After  about  two  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  there  emerged,  not  Bob,  but 
Oiford,  who,  with  the  speed  of  a  'Varsity 
miler,  rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  Yemon's 
rooms.  For  ten  minutes  we  waited  for  his 
return,  but  he  came  not.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  Bob,  smiling  and  unscathed,  came  out 
of  durance. 

"  What  M  up  ?  "  said  Hoppy. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  he's  forgotten  all  about 
it,"  answered  Roberts. 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  about  w^hacking  me." 

"  Rot !  "  cried  Hoppy. 

"  Listen,  then,"  said  Bob.  "  When  I  got 
into  his  room,  he  talked  to  me  verv  nicek ; 
said  :  *  Well,  old  chap,  that  was  hardly  good 
form,  you  know,'  and  so  on ;  and  then  he 
looked  round  for  something  to  lick  me  with. 
Of  course,  there  was  nothing  bttt  a  strap,  or 
an  umbrella,  or  something  of  that  kind.  So, 
after  feeling  the  strap  a  moment,  he  said : 
*  Stay  as  you  are,  old  man,  just  a  minate  :  I 
can  get  something  much  better  than  that.' 
And  off  he  ran  to  get  a  cane." 


A    LOST  Ol'I'ORTrNITY. 


"  Yes,  we  saw  him  poing  off  m  VLTiion's. 
Was  that  what  it  was  for  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  and  now  I  suppose  he  s 
foiKotteii  all  about  it.  Anyliow,  he  only 
told  me  to  stay  a  miiiute,  and  I've  stayed  teu. 
I  shan't  waitaoother  scooiid." 

"  You  ought  to,"  said  Hoppy. 


"  \V1iat  ou  earth  for  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  sueakish  to  tike  advantage 
of  a  mere  fit  of  foi'getfuliiess," 

"  Bosh  !  Am  I  to  hang  about  for  a  week 
imtil  he  tnrns  up,  and  then  remind  him  that 
he's  got  to  whack  nic  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to,"   replicil    the  iiiiL-ompro- 
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mising  Hoppj  ;  but  Roberts,  too  astonished 
to  utter  a  word,  went  off  without  replying. 

"  It's  all  up  now,"  said  Hoppy  sadly  to  me, 
as  he  watched  Roberts  disappear  round  the 
corner.  "  I  had  thought  Orford  would 
squash  Bob  himself,  but  he's  plainly  too 
slack  and  forgetful  for  anything.  We  shall 
have  to  manage  it  ourselves,  I  fear.  There's 
only  one  thing  to  be  done  that  I  can  see," 
he  proceeded  after  a  pause. 

'*  What's  that  ?  "  I  asked  rather  hopelessly  ; 
for  what  with  Orford's  forgetfulness  and 
Roberts's  want  of  conscience,  to  say  nothing 
of  Hoppy 's  recently  developed  scheme  for 
**  artistic  "  ragging,  I  Siiw  hardly  a  gleam  of 
light  on  the  horizon. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  we  must  manage  to 
have  Roberts  moved  up  into  a  higher  form." 

"  How  can  we  get  that  done  ?  "  I  cried. 

"We  must  get  Orford  to  do  it,  on  the 
ground  that  Bob  is  too  far-advanced  for  the 
rest  of  us." 

"  But  he  isn't ;  we  were  both  above  him 
last  term,  and  this  term  no  one  knows  who's 
top  and  who's  last." 

"  Never  mind  ;  Orford  forgets  so  easily 
that  we  shall  soon  persuade  him  that  Roberts 
has  been  miles  ahead  of  the  rest,  and  that 
it's  unjust  both  to  him  and  to  us  to  keep 
him  down." 

"  But  look  here,"  I  objected,  "  this  is  all 
very  well ;  Bob  will  be  in  Vernon's  fonn, 
and  he'll  have  to  work  th^e " 

"  Precisely  ;  serve  him  right,  too." 

"And  we  shall  never  get  above  him 
again." 

"  Sufficient  unto  the  day "  said  Hop- 
kins. "  The  great  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  him  ; 
up  or  down,  it  makes  no  difference.  He's  like 
a  pill  in  your  mouth.  Never  you  fear  ;  when 
we  want  to,  we'll  get  above  him.  One  thing's 
certain  -we  can^t  stand  him  in  our  form, 
and  out  of  it  he  goes,  either  up  or  down." 

At  this  moment  we  saw  Orford  leisurely 
strolling  across  from  Vernon's,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
cap  (prol>ably  not  his  owm)  poised  in  unstable 
equilibrium  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
held  no  cane  ;  it  was  obvious  therefore  that 
Roberts  was  right,  and  that  he  had  forgotten, 
as  usual,  all  about  his  errand  to  Vernon. 
How  could  such  a  man  expect  to  succeed  as  a 
master  ?  We  waited  till  he  had  got  into  his 
room,  and  then  we  went  across  and  knocked. 

"  Come  in  ! "  cried  a  voice,  and  we  entered, 
to  see  Orford  with  his  feet  on  the  mantel- 
piece, his  pipe  still  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
magazine  in  his  hand.  He  obviously  didn't 
want  ua,  but  he  was  nothing  if  not  jolly. 


"  Well,"  he  said  kindlv,  "  what  \&  it  tou 
want  ?  Sit  down,  Hoppy,  old  man "  (he 
wasn't  the  man  to  say  Hopkins)  "  and  you 
too,  Montv." 

We  sat  down  accordingly,  and  Hoppy 
broached  the  subject  we  had  come  about. 

"  We've  come  to  talk  to  you  about  Roberts, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"  Roberts  !  Why,  of  course,  by  Jingo,  I'd 
forgotten  I  I  ought  to  have  whacked  him. 
and  I  suppose  you  two  have  come  to  remind 
me  of  it  ?  " 

"  We're  not  such  sneaks  as  that,  sir," 
answered  Hoppy. 

"  No,  of  course.  Well,  it's  rough  on  me, 
though.  Roberts  certainly  deserves  a  licking, 
and  if  I'd  remembered  by  myself,  I  should 
have  given  it  him,  too.  But  now  I  hardly 
like  to :  I  should  certainlv  never  have 
remembered  but  for  you.  Well,  better 
luck  next  time,"  he  added  philosophically, 
evidently  reflecting  that  his  chance  would 
soon  come.  But  Hoppy  held  him  to  the 
point. 

"  That's  just  it,  sir.  The  fact  is,  Roberts 
is  too  good  for  the  form,  sir,  and  that's  why 
he  rags." 

"  Too  good  !  A  nice  form  it  wonld  be  if 
he  were  too  good  for  it !  " 

"  He's  too  advanced,  sir  ;  he  ought  to  be 
promoted." 

"  I  hadn't  noticed  he  was  any  better  than 
the  rest  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Orford. 

"  Oh,  he  is,  sir.  He's  awfully  good  at 
Latin,  you  know,  and  in  mathematics  he's  a 
regular  toff.  He  knows  he  can  be  top  with- 
out any  trouble,  and  that's  why  he  thinks  he 
can  fool  about.  But  it's  bad  for  the  other 
chaps,  sir,  don't  you  see  ?  Wp  aren't  so 
advanced,  and  we  should  like  to  be  getting 
on.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  you  could  have 
him  put  up  ?  " 

"  Who  takes  the  form  above  ?  '* 

"  Mr.  Vernon." 

"Well,  I'll  see  whether  it  can't  be  managed. 
Mr.  Vernon  may  not  want  him  ;  but  still,  if 
he's  so  much  better  than  the  rest  of  you,  it's 
only  fair  he  should  be  shoved  up.  I'll  try  to 
manage  it." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Hoppy  ;  and  after 
a  few  more  words  on  ordinary  matters.  Bines 
and  the  like,  out  we  marched.  "We've 
settled  Roberts's  hash  for  him,"  said  my 
friend,  when  we  were  well  outside.  "  He'll 
have  to  work  like  a  trooper  with  Vernon,  and 
he  won't  iret  a  chance  of  fooling  for  the  next 
few  years." 

"  No,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  liesides,  with 
him  safely  out  of  the  way  we  shall  be  able  tu 
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have  a  quiet  and  gentle  ooiirae  of  artistic 
fooliDc;  with  Orford  for  as  long  as  we  like." 

"  Just  BO,"  replied  Hoppy.  "  I  wonder 
what  Boli'll  say  if  ever  he  finds  out  who 
managed  his  promotion." 

"  Don't  much  care  what  he  says,"  I  re- 
joined ;  "  but  still,  we'd  better  not  tell  him." 

**  No,  certainly  not." 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  Roberts  was 
not  in  our  form,  and  we  proceeded,  un- 
trammelled by  his  objectionable  presence,  to 
carry  into  action  our  sclieme  of  oirefnlly 
regulated  disorder.     We  were  in  no  hurry  to 


<^x 


"■  There's  only  oiip  thing  to  1*  li.ine.'" 

start  a  rpgular  row ;  with  months  before  us, 
why  should  we  lav  it  on  thick  on  the  very 
first  day  ?  ' 

Five  minutes  before  the  usual  time  for 
dismissal,  Orford  called  us  round  the  desk. 
We  wondered  what  could  be  up,  but  >ve  soon 
saw  by  his  fidgetiness  that  he  wanted  to 
make  a  Bpeeeh.  He  was  always  a  bit  nervous 
when  on  the  oratorical  tack.  He  moved  his 
Imnds  about  uneasily,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
couldn't  find  his  pockets  with  them,  while  as 
for  his  feet,  he  twisted  and  untwisted  one  about 
the  other.   But  he  h'ldn't  talked  half  a  miimte 


before  we  forgot  all  about  the  manner  in  the 
matter— it  was  too  painful  altogether. 

"  Well,  you  fellows,"  he  said, "  I'm  awfully 
grateful  to  you  all  for  the  reijly  decent  way 
you've  treated  me  these  few  weeks.  I  shall 
always  remember  it,  I  shall  indeed.  It's 
true  you've  fooled  a  little,  and  if  I'd  been 
staying  long,  I  should  have  had  to  screw  you 
up  a  bit.  But  as  it  was  only  to  be  for  a 
month  "—here  Hoppy,  thinking  of  all  hiw 
lost  opportunities,  groaned  aloud—"  I  didn't 
much  mind  what  tou  did  withiu  limits.  But 
now  good-bye.  I'll  just  shake  hands  with 
you  ^1  round."  We  vere  sorry  to  lose  him,  I 
ean  tcllyou^he'd  been  a  regular  friend  to  ail 
of  us ;  but  we  should  have  been  sorrier  still  if 
we'd  known  what  was  to  happen  afterwards. 

"  If  I'd  known,"  muttered  Hoppy  under 
his  breath,  "Roberts  wouldn't  have  l)een  a 
patch  On  me."  He  was  obviously  deeply 
grieved'  for  his  lost  opportunities.  As  for 
pride  in  his  artistic  ideas,  it  had  vanished 
like  the  morning  cloud.  Hti  looked  at 
Orford  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  He 
couldn't  blame  him  for  deception  ;  but  still 
it  was  liard,  veiy  hard.  It  turned  out  that 
Orford  had  only  come  for  a  few  weeks  until 
the  real  new  man  could  make  arrangements. 
When  the  new  man  dUl  come,  he  turned  out 
a  regular  Tartar — worse,  if  possible,  than 
Vernon  himself.  We  didn't  get  five  minutes 
fooling,  all  told,  in  the  first  year.  You" 
looked  at  that  man,  and  he  looked  at  you, 
and  you  said  :  "  Xo,  thank  you  :  I  won't  try 
it  on  with  him."  So  all  tliat  Hoppy  got  by 
his  artistic  methods  was  that  Instead  of 
a  roaring  time  for  a  month,  we  liad  a  time 
that  was  only  a  very  little  better  than  work. 

"  What  annoys  me  most."  ho  said  as  we 
walked  out  together,  "is  that  Bob  has  proved 
right.  Accidentally,  of  course,  for  I  was 
right  in  principle  ;  but  still  it's  annoying." 

"Worse  than  that,"  I  said,  "you've shoved 
him  up  a  form  for  nothing,  and  we  shall  Ix' 
years  catching  him  up  again." 

But  it  wasn't  quite  so  tiad  as  that.  At 
dinner  we  met  Bob,  and  learned  he  hadn't 
been  promoted,  after  all.  Orford  had  for- 
gotten that,  too.  Bob  bad  merely  stayed 
away  for  fear  Orford  should  remember  he 
owed  him  a  whacking. 

Later  Hoppy  said  to  me  :  "  Mind,  I  don't 
own  I've  been  wrong,  and  I'm  certain  Roberts 
wasn't  right ;  but  henceforwai'd,  whenever  we 
find  a  master  who's  worth  fooling  at  all, 
understand  that  we  fool  him  well." 

I  agreed  ;  but  what  with  the  new  man 
and  what  with  Venion,  we  had  precious  few 
chances  (if  putting  the  theory  into  practice. 
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By    ERNEST    THOMPSON    SETON.* 


III.— PLAYLW    '•  INJUN.' 


T 


HE  first  part  of  his  Indian 
outfit  that  the  boy  wood- 
crafter  craves  is  sure  to 
be  the  head-dress  ;  and  the  more 
he  learns,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
covet  it,  because  it  is  really  the 
index  of  his  fitness  for  the  woods. 
The  typical  Indian  is  always  shown  with 
a  war-bonnet,  or  war^cap,  of  eagle-feathers. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  look  of  this 
head-dress,  but  I  find  that  few  know  its 
meaning  or  w  hy  the  Indian  glories  in  it  so. 

In  the  days  when  the  red  man  was  un- 
changed by  white  men's  ways,  every  feather 
in  the  brave's  head-dress  was  awarded  to  him 
by  the  Grand  Council  for  some  great  deed, 
UBually  in  warfare.  Hence  the  expression, 
"a  feather  in  his  cap."  These  deeds  are 
now  called  cinjeps  (pronounced  coo^\  and 
when  of  exceptional  valour  they  were  grand 
roups^  and  the  eagle's  feather  had  a  tuft  of 
horsehair,  or  down,  fastened  on  its  top.  Not 
only  was  each  feather  bestowed  for  some 
exploit,  but  there  were  also  ways  of  marking 
the  feathers  so  as  to  show  the  kind  of  deed. 

Old  plainsmen  give  an  exciting  picture  in 
Indian  life  after  the  return  of  a  successful 
war-x)arty.  All  assemble  in  the  Grand 
Council  lodge  of  the  village.  First  the 
leader  of  the  party  stands  up,  holding  in  his 
hands  or  having  near  him  the  scalps  or  other 
trophies  he  has  taken,  and  says  in  a  loud 

voice — 

"  Great  Chief  and  Council  of  my  Nation, 
I  claim  a  grand  coup  because  I  went  alone 
into  the  enemy's  camp  and  learned  about 
their  plans  ;  and  when  I  came  away,  I  met 
one  of  them  and  killed  him  within  his  own 


camp. 


»t 


Then,  if  all  the  witnesses  grunt  and  say  : 
*^  Hu  /  "  or  "  ffow  !  Haw  !  "  ("  So— it  is  so  "), 
the    Council   award    the   warrior  an  eagle- 
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feather  with  a  red  tuft  and 
a  large  red  spot  on  the  w^eb, 
which  tell  why  it  was  given. 

The  warrior  goes  on :  '*  I 
claim  gr«md  coup  because  I 
slapped  the  enemy's  face  with 
my  hand  "  (thereby  warning  hi ni 
and  increasing  his  own  risk)  "  before  I  killed 
him  w^ith  my  knife." 

A  loud  chorus  of  "  How !  How !  How  !  " 
from  the  others  sustains  him,  and  he  is 
awarded  another  grand  coup. 

"  I  claim  grand  coup  because  I  captured 
his  horse  while  two  of  his  friends  were 
watching." 

Here,  perhaps,  there  are  raummrs  of 
dissent  from  tiie  witnesses ;  another  man 
claims  that  he  also  had  a  hand  in  it.  There 
is  a  dispute,  and  maybe  both  are  awarded  a 
coup,  but  neither  gets  grand  coup.  The 
feathers  are  marked  with  a  horseshoe,  but 
without  a  red  tuft. 

The  killing  of  one  enemy  might  (according 
to  Mallery)  confer  feathers  on  four  different 
men — the  first,  second,  and  third  to  strike 
him,  and  the  one  who  took  his  scalp. 

After  the  chief,  each  of  the  warriore  comes 
forward  in  turn  and  claims,  and  is  awarded,  his 
due  honours,  to  be  worn  ever  afterwards  on 
State  occasions.  All  awards  are  made,  and 
all  disputes  settled,  by  the  Council,  and  no 
man  would  dream  of  being  so  foolish  as  to 
wear  an  honour  that  had  not  been  conferred 
by  them,  or  in  any  way  to  dispute  their  ruling. 

In  the  light  of  this  we  see  new  interest 
attach  to  the  head-dress  of  some  famous 
warrior  of  the  West  when  he  is  shown  with  a 
circle  of  tufted  feathers  around  his  head,  and 
then  added  to  that  a  tail  of  one  hundred  or 
more  reaching  to  the  ground  or  trailing 
behind  him.  We  know  that,  like  the  row^ 
of  medals  on  an  old  soldier's  breast,  they  are 
the  record  of  wonderful  past  achievements, 
that  every  one  of  them  was  won,  perhaps,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.     What  wonder  is  it  that 
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travcllei-8  on  the  plains  to-daj  tell  us  that 
the  Indian  values  hia  haad-drese  above  all 
things  else  ?  He  would  usually  prefer  to  part 
with  his  ponies  and  liis  wife  before  he  will 
give  up  that  array  of  eagle-plumes,  the  only 
tangible  rewrd  that 
he  has  of  whatever 
was  heroic  in  his  past. 
We  do  not  wish 
our  hoys  playing 
"Injun"  to  do  any  of 
the  dreadful  things 
that  might  win  a 
feather  for  the 
ferocious  Sioushrave, 
hut  there  are  many 
achievements  in 
woodcraft  that  may 


ments  can  be  shown 
exactly  by  his  head- 
dress. It  would  be 
easy  to  give  a  hst  of 
one  hundred  grand 
coups  that  might 
claim  feathers,  hut 
for  the  present  I  shall 
give  only  eleven,  and 
it  is  understood  that 
these  are  for  hoys  under  fourteen.  The 
symbol  of  the  feat  is  to  be  painted  on  the 
web  of  the  feather  in  red  or  yellow  paint : — 

1.  Walk  three  and  a  half  measured  miles 
in  one  hour  (heel  and  toe)  to  count  coup ; 
or  four  miles  for  grand  coup. 

2.  Walk  one  mile  in  fourteen  minutes  for 
coup ;  ill  thirteen  minutes  for  ^nd  coup. 

■S.  Run  one  hundred  yards  in  twelve  and 
a  half  seconds  for  coup ;  do  it  in  tweh'e 
seconds  for  grand  coup. 

+.  Row  (single  sculls)  one  mile,  still 
water.  In  fifteen  minutes  for  eoiip  ;  in  twelve 
minutes  for  grand  coup, 

u.  Paddle  (single)  one  mile,  still  water,  in 
twenty  minutes  for  coup  ;  in  fifteen  minutes 
for  grand  eon  p. 

6.  Swim  one  hundred  yards,  still  water, 
in  two  and  a  half  minutes  to  count  coup ;  or 
two  hundred  yards  in  five  minutes  to  count 
grand  coup, 

7.  Go  four  hundred  yards  in  sis  minutes ; 
swimming  one  hundred,  running  one 
hundred,  rowiTig  one  hundred,  and  walking 
one  hundred  (in  any  order)  for  coup ;  do  it 
in  five  ininrttes  for  grand  coup. 

H.  Running  l»road  jump;  tivelvc  feet  for 
coup  :  fourteen  feet  for  grand  coup. 

!).  ThiMW  a  rqriibttion  four  and  a  half 


ounce  baseball  fifty  yards  for  coup :  siity- 
flve  yards  for  grand  coup. 

10.  Come  to  camp  through  strange  woods 
from  a  point  one  mile  off  in  twenty  minatea 
for  coup  ;  in  fifteen  minutes  for  grand  coop. 

11.  Light  ten  camp-fires  in  succession  with 
ten  matches,  all  at  different  places,  all  with 
stuff  fonud  in  the  woods  by  the  boy  himself, 
one  at  least  to  be  on  a  wet  day.  If  all  t«o 
are  done  on  wet  days,  or  if  he  does  twenty, 
of  which  two  are  on  wet  days,  it  counts 
grand  coup. 

I  shall  tell  you  about  some  other  coops 
later. 

A  l)oy  cannot  reckon  botli  coup  and  grand 
coup  of  the  same  kind. 

There  is  also  a  "lad  coup"  to  be  counled. 
This  is  a  "  blat-k  feather  "  worn  in  front.  It 
is  a  di^race,  and  is  to  be  imposed  by  the 
t'ouncit  only  for  \'ery  grave  offences.  The 
high  crimes  of  a  woodcrafter  are — 

1.  Cheating. 

2.  KiUing  a  song-bird. 

3.  Setting  out  wild-fire. 

4.  Breaking  the  game-laws. 

5.  Rebelling. 

R.  Wearing  an  honour  not  conferred  by 
the  CoiiDcil. 

The  boy  with  the  black  feather  tatinot 
enter  into  the  Council  or  into  any  of  the 

fames,  but  he  can  be  made  to  work  nntil  he 
as  won  his  way  liack  to  favour  and  wiped 
out  his  disgrace.     The  extreme  punishment 


wonld  be  to  destroy  the  culprit's  weapons 
and  badges  and  expel  him  from  Che 
tribe. 

In  a  small  tribe,  all  the  members  in  gi>nd 
standing  form  the  Council  ;  in  a  laive  'ine. 
only  the  chiefs  or  those  who  ha\"u  «'i>ii  at 
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rairni  fty  Ihr  Craw  mHrior  himlelf.  A  natd  only  wiU  a  la 
mix  dittf,  ifAn  And  many  araad  ampw  nnd  k*o  imi  or 
txtnr.    The  Hvm  rmlvtr  lioti  an  lAsu-u  paitiaff  by  W/iit 


least  twenty  coupe.  It  is  left  to  the  Council 
to  elect  the  Great  Chief. 

A  new-comer  is  always  supposed  to  do 
Bome  feat  at  once  to  prove  his  fitness  to  be 
a  niemhcr  of  the  tribe. 

Most  toys  will  nsk  how  the  head-dress  is 
made.  Fortunately  we  can  make  it  without 
either  eagle's  feathers  or  buckskin.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  write  anything  that  would 
increase  the  demand  for  tliese  things  and 
lead  to  yet  more  destructive  hunting  after 
the  creatures  that  produce  them.  I  find 
that  all  feather-dealers  in  our  large  cities 
keep  stocks  of  quill-feathers  from  white 
turkeys  and  geese.  These  are  very  cheap, 
and  can  readily  be  madeinto  beautiful  eagle- 
plumes.  The  turkey-feathers  are  the  better 
general  shape,  hut  the  goose-feathem  are 
Htrongor.  The  other  things  necessary  arc 
some  tan-coloured  calf  or  sheepskin — these 
answer  as  well  its  buckskin — some  strong 
linen  thieiid,  shoemaker's  was,  scarlet 
flaiuiel.  white  Jiorseliair  dyed  scarlet,  whiti' 
down  from  a  goose,  turkey,  or  otlier  domestic 
bird,  red  iir  yellow  oil-paint,  and  a  hottle  of 
hlack  watei-pi'oof  American  drawing-ink.  A 
tnrkey-tail  feather  must  be  trimmed  to  eagle 
sha}»e  by  cutting  along  the  dotted  lines, 
leaving  the  little  point  of  the  mid-rib 
( Fig.  I.).  Then  cut  off  the  jwint  of  the 
i^iiill  sqnari'ly,  aiming  to  make  the  feiithers 
of  nniform  size  and  shape.  \ext  lay  the 
feathein  snuiothly  on  a  flat  lioai-d,  with  a 
light  wekht  on  the  fjuill  end  to  steady  it, 
and  ncatW  and  lightly  piint  the  upper  third 
with  black  or  dark  brown  waterproof  ink  on 
the  upper  side,  taking  care  not  to  break  tlie 
weh :  set  this  away  to  diT  ( Fig.  II.).  If  the 
ink  will  not  "take,"  [mint  the  foithoi'  first 


with  washing  soda  dis- 
solved in  water,  or,  letter 
still,  add  a  little  ox-gall. 
Give  it  another  coat  of 
•  ink  if  the  first  dries  too 
Ught.  This  tinting  of 
the  tip  can  be  done  by 
dyeing,  but  it  is  verj-  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  featiiere  in 
good  shape  again  after 
boiling  them ;  also,  in 
dyeing,  it  is  harder  to 
make  the  Une  of  colour 
insular  in  imitation  of 
the  eagle- plume.  Rub  a 
little  slioemaker's  wax  on 
the  quill, select  enough  of 
the  white  down  to  make 
a  ruff  as  in  Fig.  TIL,  and 
lash  it  on  with  a  fine 
thread  well  waied.  Cut  a  strip  of  leather 
about  five  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide ;  lash  this  with  waxed  thread 
on  to  the  quill,  so  as  to  leave  a  loop  at 
the  lower  end  (Fig.  IV.),  the  hole  through 
to  be  in  the  same  line  as  the  web  of  the 
feather.  If  the  quill  happens  to  be  very 
long,  this  loop  can  be  made  by  cutting  it  so 
(Fig.  v.),  then  doubling  the  point  A  up  into 
the  barrel  of  the  guill  B.  Cover  the  quill 
up  to  the  down  with  red  flannel,  sewed  on 
with  the  seam  behind. 


'  attlKti  a  /OHIO 
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This    makes    a    coup 
feather. 

To  make  a  grand 
coi'/;  take  a  wisp  of    . 
red  horsehair,  five  to 
nine  inches  long,  and 
with,    perhaps,   forty 
or  fifty  tiaira  in  it,  and 
lash  this  with  waxnl 
thread  or  a  piece  of 
wax  to  the   point  of 
the    mid-rib    of    the 
coup  feather.      Then     !,"J 
with  a  needle  put  one 
fine  lashing  half  an  inch  lower  down  on  the 
mid-rib  (Fig.  VI.). 

The  body  of  the  bonnet  is  made  either  as 
a  band  (Fig.  VII.)  or  as  a  sknll-cap  of  leather, 
keeping  the  rough  side  ont,  or  if  the  smooth 
side  shows,  it  should  l>c  roughened  with 
sandpaper.  The  band  should  \k  three  inches 
wide  and  twenty-four  inches  long,  to  allow 
for  overlap.  It  is  fastene<l  at  the  liack  with 
a  lace  that  can  be  adjusted  U<  fit.  One  inch 
fi'oui  the  iMJttom  should  be  a  row  of  holes  in 
]iairs,  tlie  first  of  each  |Miir  alxiut  one  inch 
from  the  first  of  the  iicU  piiir  (b'ig.  VIII.),  the 
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holes  big  enough  to  take  a  stout  string  or  a 
thin  leather  lace,  that  comes  out  of  each 
liole  and  passes  through  the  loop  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  feathers  and  in  at  the  next 
nearest  hole. 

The  feathers  are  held  upright  and  the 
proper  distance  apart  by  a  stout  thread,  a 
fine  thong,  or  a  strip  of  sinew  that  passes 
around  through  a  hole  in  the  mid-rib  of  each 
plume  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom. 

It  takes  twenty  to  twenty-five  eagle  plumes 
to  go  around  the  head,  or  it  may  be  well  to 
fix  the  number  at  twenty  for  our  Indians,  and 
no  brave  can  be  a  chief  until  after  he  has 
won  the  twenty  and  begun  on  the  tail.  The 
tail  foundation  is  a  long  strip  of  leather 
about  two  inches  wide,  with  holes  down  the 
middle  for  the  thong,  much  like  those  on 
the  head-band,  but  usually  farther  apart, 
especially  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  fastened 
into  the  back  of  the  head-baud  with  a  lace, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  VIII.  The  tie-string  of  the 
tail  feathers  is  like  that  of  those  on  the 
head. 

This  is  the  typical  war-cap  or  war-bonnet. 
All  sorts  of  variations  are  made,  each  tribe 
adding  its  own  features.  This  is  the  simplest 
form  and  the  best  for  our  purpose — the  one 
that  shall  tally  for  us  the  accomplishments  of 
our  boy  woodcrafter — that  shall  show  just 
what  he  has  done. 

I  jemeraber  vividly  a  scene  I  once  wit- 
nessed years  ago  in  the  West,  when  my 
attention  was  strongly  directed  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  war-bonnet.  I  was  living 
among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  and  one 
day  they  were  subjected  to  a  petty  indignity 
by  a  well-meaning,  ill-advised  missionary. 
Two  regiments  of  United  States  Cavalry 
were  camped  near,  and  so,  being  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  also  had  power  to 
enforce  it.  But  this  occurrence  was  the  last 
of  a  long  series  of  foolish,  small  attacks  on 
their  harmless  customs,  and  it  roused  the 
Indians,  especially  the  younger  ones,  to  the 
point  of  rebellion. 

A  Grand  Council  was  called.  A  warrior 
got  up  and  made  a  strong,  logical  appeal 
to  their  manhood — a  tremendously  stirring 
speech.  He  worked  them  all  up,  and  they 
were  ready  to  go  on  the  warpath,  with  him 
to  lead  them.  I  felt  that  my  scalp  was  in 
serious  danger,  for  an  outburst  seemed  at 
hand. 

But  now  there  arose  a  big,  square-jawed 
man,  who  had  smoked  in  silence.  He  made 
a  veiy  short  speech.  It  was  fuU  of  plain, 
good  sense.  He  told  them  what  he  knew 
about  the  United  States  Army-  how  superior 


it  was  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  put  together, 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  fight  it — and  urgd 
them  to  give  up  the  foolish  notion  of  the 
warpath.  His  speech  would  not  compare 
with  that  of  the  other.  He  had  neither  the 
fire  nor  the  words — he  had  not  even  the 
popular  sympathy,  and  yet  he  quelled  the 
disturbance  in  his  few  sentences.  And  as  I 
looked,  there  dawned  upon  me  the  leasoD 
for  his  power.  While  the  gifted  orator  of 
the  big  words  had  in  his  hair  a  single  un- 
tufted  eagle-feather,  the  other — the  man 
with  the  square  jaw— had  eagle-feathers  all 
around  his  head  and  trailing  down  his  back 
and  two  feet  on  the  ground  behind  him,  and 
every  one  of  them  with  a  bright-red  tuft  of 
horsehair  at  its  top,  and  I  knew  then  that  I 
was  listening  to  the  voice  of  Plenty-Coups, 
the  most  famous  chief  on  the  Up])er  Missomi, 
and  I  realised  how  a  few  words  from  the 
man  of  deeds  will  go  further  than  all  the 
stirring  speeches  of  one  who  has  no  record 
of  prowess  to  back  up  his  threats  and  fiery 
denunciations. 

So,  too,  our  boy  woodcrafter  who  has  won 
a  war-bonnet  of  a  hundred  plumes  has  a 
proud  trophy  that  is  evidence  to  all  the  camp 
of  what  he  has  done  and  can  do. 


Teepees. 


Many  famous  campers  have  said  that  the 
Indian  teepee  is  the  best-known  movahle 
home.  It  is  roomy,  self -ventilating,  cannot 
blow  down,  and  is  the  only  tent  that  admits 
of  a  fire  inside. 

Then  why  is  it  not  everywhere  used? 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  poles.  If  on 
the  prairie,  you  must  carry  your  poles.  If 
in  the  woods,  you  must  cut  them  at  each 
camp. 

General  Sibley,  the  famous  Indian  fighta, 
invented  a  teepee  with  a  single  pole,  and  this 
is  still  used  by  the  Uuit^  States  Army. 
But  it  will  not  do  for  us.  Its  one  pole  is 
made  in  part  of  iron,  and  is  very  cumbersome 
as  well  as  costly.  The  "Sibley"  is  ugly,  too, 
compared  with  the  real  teepee,  and  as  we  are 
"  playing  Injun,"  not  soldier,  we  shall  stick 
to  the  famous  and  picturesque  old  teepee  of 
the  real  Buffalo  Indians. 

In  the  "Buffalo  days"  this  teepee  iras 
made  of  buffalo-skin ;  now  it  is  made  of  some 
sort  of  canvas  or  cotton,  but  it  is  decorated 
much  in  the  old  style. 

I  tried  to  get  an  extra  fine  one  made  by 
the  Indians  especially  as  a  model  for  our 
boys,  but  I  found  this  no  easy  matter.    1 
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could  not  go  among  the  Red  folk  and  order 
it  as  ill  a  department  store. 

At  length  1  Bolved  the  diffieulty  by  buying 
one  ready-mnde  from  Thunder  Bull,  a  chief 
of  the  Cheyenaes. 

It  appears  at  the  left  end  of  the  illustration 
on  thia  page.  This  is  a  twenty-foot  teepee 
and  is  lai^  enough  for  ten  boys  to  live  in. 
A  lai^G  one  is  easier  to  keep  clear  of  smoke, 
bat  most  boys  will  prefer  a  smaller  one,  as  it 
is  much  handier,  cheaper,  and  easier  to  make. 
I  shall  therefore  give  the  working  plan  of  a 
ten -foot  teepee  of  the 
simplest  form,  the  raw 
material  of  which  can  he 
bought  new  for  less  than 
a  pound. 

It   requires  twenty-two 
si^uare    yards    of    six    or 
eight  ounce  duck,  heavy 
unbleached   muslin  or 
Canton    flannel     (the 
wider  the  hett«r,  as  that     "■— patters  FoitAa 
saves   labonr    in   making 
np),   which   costs    about   twelve    shillingH ; 
one    hundred    feet    of   three-sixtee nth-inch 
clothes-line,  and    string    for   sewing  rope- 
ends. 

Of  conrse,  one  can  often  pick  up  second- 
hand materials  that  are  (luite  good  and  cost 
next  to  nothing.  An  old  wagon-cover,  or 
two  or  three  old  sheets,  will  make  the  teepee, 
and  even  if  they  are  patched,  it  is  all  rignt ; 
the  Indian  teepees  are  often  mended  where 
bullets  and  an-ows  have  gone  through  them. 
i^craps  of  rope,  if  not  rotted,  will  work 


\ 

ir- 

i 
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Suppose  you  have  new  material  to  deal 
with.  Get  it  machine-run  together  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  Lay  this  down 
perfectly  flat  (Pig.  I.).  On  a  peg  or  nail  at 
A  in  the  middle  of  the  long  side  put  a  ten- 
foot  cord  loosely,  and  then  with  u  burnt  stick 
in  a  loop  at  the  other  end  draw  the  half- 
circle  BCD.  Now  mark  out  the  two  little 
triangles  at  A.  AE  is  six  inches,  AF  and 
EF  each  one  foot ;  the  other  triangle,  AEO, 
is  the  same  size.  Cut  the  canvas  along  these 
dotted  lines.  From  the  scrara  left  over  cut 
two  pieces  for  smoke-flaps 
as  shown.  On  the  long 
corner  of  »ich  (H  in  No.  1, 
I  in  No.  2)  a  small  three- 
cornered  piece  should  be 
sewed,  to  make  a  pocket 
for  the  end  of  the  pole. 

Now  sew  the  smoke-flaM 
to  the  cover  so  that  ML 
of  No.  1  is  neatly  fitted 
LBio-KooTTKErBE.  tQ  PE,  aud  NO  of  No.  2 
toQG. 
Two  inches  from  the  edge  BP  make  a 
double  row  of  holes ;  each  hole  is  one  and- 
a-half  inches  from  its  mate,  and  each  pair  is 
five  inches  from  the  next  pair,  except  at  the 
two-foot  space  marked  "door,"  where  no 
holes  are  needed. 

The  holes  on  the  other  side,  QI>,  must 
exactly  fit  on  these. 

At  A  fasten  very  strongly  a  four-foot  rope 
by  the  middle.  Fasten  the  end  of  a  ten-foot 
cord  to  J  and  another  to  K  ;  hem  a  rope  all 
along  in  the  bottom,  BCD.  Cut  twelve 
pieces  of  rope  each  about  fifteen  inches  long. 
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fnitU'ii  one  finulv  Oi  l.lit^ 
Ht  the  point  £),  and  tliL-  rest  at  regular 
distances  to  tlie  hcni-rope  along  tlie  edge 
Itetween,  for  (wg-loopt.  The  t«epee  cover  is 
now  made. 

for  the  door  {M>n\.v  never  use  nnw)  tuke  ii 
limber  sapling  tln'ee-qiiarters  of  an  inch  thick 
and  five  and  a  lialf  feet  long,  also  one  twenty- 
two  inches  long. 
lleiid  the  long  one 
into  n  horneslioe  ftiid 
faaten  the  slioit  one 
HCi'OHs  tlie  ends  (A  iu 
Fig.  III.).  On  this 
stretch  canvas, 
lenving  a  fla]>  at  the 
top,  iu  the  middle  of 
whiclitHosniull  liole« 
are  nuwle  (It,  Fig. 
HI.)  HO  as  ui  Itang 
the  door  on  a  hkcing- 
nin.  Xine  of  these 
lacing-pi  ns  are 
needetl.  They  are 
of  smooth,  round, 
straight,  liai'd  wood, 
a  foot  long  and  a 
miarter  of  an  iuch 
thick.  Their  way  of 
skewering  the  two 
edges  together  is  seen 
in  the  Omaha  t«epee 
in  our  illustration. 

Twelve  poles  also 
are  needed.  They 
should  be  as  straight 
and  smooth  as 
possible  ;  crooked, 
rongh  poles  are  signs 
of  a  bad  housekeeper 
— a  squaw  is  known 
by  her  teepee- jwles. 
They  should  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  inches 
thick  at  the  top.  Two 

are  for   the  smoke-      viHuuHn  jn  tilk  bovb'iai 
vent— they   may   be 

more  slender  than  the  othei-s.  Last  of  all, 
make  a  dozen  stout,  short  pegs  about  fifteen 
inches  long  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  Now  all  the  necessary  parts  of  the 
teepee  are  made,  and  it  appears  as  in  Fig.  III. 

But  no  real  Indian  would  live  in  a  teepee 
which  was  not  decorated  in  some  way,  and 
it  is  well  to  begin  the  adorning  while  the 
cover  is  flat  on  the  ground.  From  the 
"«ntre  A,  at  seven  feet  distance,  draw  aclrcle  ; 


draw  another  al  six  and  a  half  feet,  another 
at  three  feet,  and  another  at  two  and  a  hidf 
feet  (Fig.  II.).  Alake  the  lines  any  colour 
you  like ;  put  a  tow  of  sjK)ts  or  zigzags  iu 
each  of  the  six-inch  hinds :  iheii  on  the 
side,  midway  bi'tneeu  A  and  (\  draw  a 
oiie-fnot  circle. 

In  file  old  dii\"s  werv  Indian  had  u  coat- 


of-arms,  or  "  totem,"  and  this  properlv 
appeared  on  his  tent.  This  little  circle  is  a 
good  place  to  paint  your  totem.  The  spaces 
at  each  side  can  be  covered  with  fignrrt 
showing  the  owner's  adventures,  using  fiat 
colours  with  black  outlines,  but  without 
shading.     Very  thin  oil  colours  are  beat. 

On  the  teepee  in  the  picture  "  Visitors  in 
Camp  "  is  a  sample  of  Indian  style  of  painting. 
A  boy  went  to  a  spring  for  a  pail  of  water. 
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bat  was  so  scared  by  a  snake  that  he  did 
not  get  over  it  for  three  days  (suns).  The 
owner  of  the  teepee  came  to  the  rescue.  This 
teepee  was  made  of  twenty-seven  yards  of 
Canton  flannel  and  a  few  pennyworths  of 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  grass-rope,  the 
whole  costing  under  nine  shillings,  not 
including  labour  or  paints. 

The  pictures  are  usually  about  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  because  when  too  high  they  get 
smoked,  and  when  too  low  they  get  dirty. 

In  addition  to  being  painted,  the  teepee 
is  usually  decorated  with  eagle-feathers,  tufts 
of  horsehair,  bead  work,  etc.  In  Fig.  II.  the 
owner's  crest,  a  blue  buffalo,  is  shown  m 
the  small  circle,  and  from  that  are  three 
tufts  for  taik.  On  the  teepees  in  the  head- 
band on  page  713  are  shown  many  different 
styles  of  decoration,  and  all  of  them  were 
from  real  teepees.  Scalp-locks  were  also  used, 
although  horsetails  are  more  often  seen  now. 

This  is  how  the  Indian  tent  is  put  up : 
Tie  three  poles  together  at  a  point  about  two 
feet  higher  than  the  canvas,  spread  them  out 
in  a  tripod  the  right  distance  apart,  then  lay 
the  other  poles  (except  three,  including  the 
two  slender  ones)  in  the  angles,  their  lower 
ends  forming  the  proper  circle.  Bind  them 
aU  with  a  rope,  letting  its  end  hang  down 
inside  for  an  anchor.  Now  fasten  the  two 
ropes  at  A  to  the  stout  pole  left  over  at  a 
point  ten  feet  up.  Raise  this  into  its  place, 
and  the  teepee  cover  with  it,  opposite  where 
the  door  is  to  be.  Can-y  the  two  wings  of 
the  tent  around  till  they  overlap,  and  fasten 
together  with  the  lacing-pins.  Put  the  end 
of  a  vent-pole  in  each  of  the  vent-flap 
pockets,  outside  of  the  teepee.  Peg  down 
the  edges  of  the  canvas  at  each  loop  if  a 
storm  is  coming,  otherwise  a  few  will  do. 
Hang  the  door  on  a  convenient  lacing-pin. 
Drive  a  stout  stake  inside  the  teepee,  tie 
the  anchor-rope  to  this,  and  the  teepee  is 
ready  for  weather.  In  the  centre  dig  a 
hole  eighteen  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
deep,  for  the  fire. 

The  fire  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
teepee,  and  the  smoke  the  great  disadvantage ; 
but  experience  will  show  how  to  manage  this. 
Keep  the  smoke-vent  swung  down  wind,  or 
at  least  quartering  down.  Sometimes  you 
must  leave  the  door  a  little  open  or  raise  the 
bottom  of  the  teepee  cover  a  little  on  the 
windward  side.  If  this  makes  too  much 
draught  on  your  back,  stretch  a  piece  of 
canvas  between  two  or  three  of  the  poles 
inside  the  teepee,  in  front  of  the  opening 
made  and  reaching  to  the  ground.  The 
draught  will  go  up  behind  this. 


By  these  tricks  you  can  make  the  vent 
draw  the  smoke.  But,  after  all,  the  main 
thing  is  to  use  only  the  best  and  dryest  of 
woods.  This  makes  a  clear  fire.  There  wiU 
always  be  more  or  less  smoke  seven  or  eight 
feet  up,  but  it  worries  no  one  there  and 
keeps  the  mosquitoes  away. 

You  should  always  be  ready  for  a  storm 
overnight.  You  must  study  the  wind  con- 
tinually, and  be  weatherwise — that  is,  a 
woodcraf  ter — if  you  are  to  make  a  success  of 
the  teepee. 

And  remember  this :  the  Indians  did  not 
look  for  hardships.  They  took  care  of  their 
health  so  as  to  withstand  hardship  when  it 
came,  but  they  made  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  They  never  slept  on  the 
ground  if  they  could  help  it.  Catlin  tells  us 
of  the  beautiful  four-post  beds  the  Mandans 
used  to  make  in  their  lodges.  The  Blackfeet 
make  neat  beds  of  willow  rods  carefully  peeled, 
and  the  Eastern  Indians  cut  piles  of  pine  and 
fur  branches  to  keep  them  off  the  ground. 

Another  thing  of  importance  :  Catlin  says 
that  the  real  wild  Indians  were  cleanly. 
They  became  filthy  when  half  civilised. 
Clciinliness  around  the  camp  should  be  a  law. 
When  I  camp,  even  in  the  Rockies,  I  aim  to 
leave  the  ground  as  undefiled  as  when  I 
came.  I  always  dig  a  hole,  or  several  if  need 
be,  and  say  :  "  Now,  boys,  I  want  all  tins  and 
rubbish  put  here  and  buried.  I  want  this 
place  left  as  clean  as  we  found  it."  This  may 
be  a  matter  of  sentiment  in  the  Western 
mountains,  but  in  the  woods  near  home  you 
will  find  you  will  win  many  friends  if  you 
enforce  the  law  of  cleanliness. 

Near  the  end  of  the  row  on  page  713  is 
Grey  Wolf's  teepee.  I  came  across  this  on 
the  Upper  Missouri  in  1897.  It  was  the  most 
brilliant  affair  I  ever  saw  on  the  Plains,  for 
on  the  bright  red  ground  of  the  canvas  were 
his  totems  and  medicine,  in  yellow,  blue, 
green,  and  black.  The  day  I  sketched  it  a 
company  of  United  States  soldiers,  under 
orders,  had  forcibly  taken  away  his  two 
children  "  to  send  them  to  school,  according 
to  law" ;  so  Grey  Wolf  was  going  off  at  once 
without  pitching  his  tent.  His  little  daughter, 
"  the  Fawn,"  looked  at  me  with  fear,  Slink- 
ing I  was  coming  to  drag  her  off  to  school. 
I  coaxed  her,  then  gave  her  a  coin.  She 
smiled,  because  she  knew  it  would  buy  sweet- 
meats. 

Then  I  said :  "  Little  Fawn,  run  and  tell 
your  father  that  I  am  his  friend,  and  I  want 
to  see  his  great  red  teepee." 

The  Fawn  came  back  and  said  :  "  My  father 
hates  you." 
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"Tell  your  mother  I  will  pay  her  if  she  will  pat  ap  the 
teepee." 

The  Fawn  went  to  her  mother,  and  improving  my  offer 
told  her  that  "that  white  man  will  give  mnch  money  to  see 
the  red  teepee  up." 

The  squaw  looked  out.  I  held  up  a  dollar  and  got  only  a 
sour  look,  hut  another  sauaw  appeared.  After  gome  haggling 
they  agreed  to  put  up  tlie  teepee  for  twelve  shillings.  The 
poles  were  already  standing.  They  unrolled  the  great  cloth 
and  deftly  pat  it  up  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  hut  did  nut 
try  to  put  down  the  anchor-rope,  as  the  ground  was  too  hard 
to  drive  a  stake  into. 

My  sketch  was  half  finished  when  the  elder  woman  culled 
the  younger  and  pointed  westward.  They  chattered  together 
a  moment,  and  then  jiroceeded  to  take  down  the  teepee.  I 
objected.  They  pointed  angrily  towards  the  west  and  went 
on.  I  protested  that  I  had  paid  for  the  right  to  make  the 
sketch  ;  out  in  spite  of  me  the  younger  squaw  scrambled  like 
a  monkey  up  the  front  pole,  drew  the  lacing-pins,  and  the 
teepee  was  down  and  rolled  wp  in  ten  minutes. 

I  could  not  understand  the  pointing  to  the  west,  bnt  five 
minutes  after  the  teepee  was  down  a  dark  spot  api)eared :  this 
became  a  cloud,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  wind-storm  that  threw  down  all  teepees  that  were  without 
the  anclior-ropo,  and  certainly  the  red  teepee  would  have 
been  one  of  those  to  suffer  hut  for  the  sight  and  foresight 
of  the  old  Indian  woman. 


The  Seton  IsoiAifs. 
I  HAVE  returned  from  a  visit  to  one  of  n  band  of  Set-on 
Indians— the  first  band  to  be  fonned,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is 
in  New  Jersey,  among  the  boya  of  a  Fresh  Air  Home.  The 
lady  principal  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  to  tell  me  that  she 
would  like  to  form  an  Indian  tribe  of  woodcrafters.  I  wrote 
a  letter  showing  my  interest.  They  wrote  back,  inviting  me 
to  go  out.  I  accepted,  and  learned  from  her  that  the  bora 
had  a  little  surprise  in  store  for  me.  Not  U*  be  ontdone,  I 
prepared  something  for  them.  I  made  a  teepee  on  ^e  nic«t 
approved  Indian  style,  painted,  and  with  scalp-locks ;  then 
notified  the  lady  to  have  the  poles  the  proper  size  duly  prepared, 
and  went  out  with  the  teepee,  and  outfit  of  bows  and  arrows. 
I  was  met  at  the  station  by  the  lady  in  chaise  and  driven 
two  miles  back  into  the  woods ;  but  there  w"ere  no  children 
when  we  arrived.  We  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  the  lady 
suggested  that  we  walk  down  a  winding  path,  that  possibly 
the  children  might  be  there.  We  went  along,  but  still  saw 
nothing  of  the  children.  "This  is  strange,"  said  she: 
'■  possibly  if  you  gave  a  war-whoop,  they  might  answer."  So 
I  let  out  a  real  good  Westerner,  and  instantly  there  was  a 
reply  from  every  bush,  rock,  and  tree  around  us.  Not  a  place 
of  hiding  but  evidently  concealed  some  bloodthirsty  Indian 
who  was  yelling  away  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice.  They  were 
on  all  sides,  but  I  saw  not  one.  I  was  naturally  and  prop^K 
scared  into  fite.  The  lady  reassured  me— said  that  the  danger 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  After  the  yeUing  vbA 
gone  on  about  a  minut«,  or  possibly  two,  it  ceased,  and  in 
invisible  chorus  of  childi-en  sang :  "  We  are  the  Lords  of 
the  Forest"  from  "The  Wild  Animal  Play."     Then,  as  tbis 
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died  away,  a  number  of  painted  Indians 
appeared  trotting  down  the  trail — anotlier 
bad  scare  for  me.  As  they  came  up  thej 
were  introduced  by  the  lady  princiiial.  The 
first  was  Deerfoot,  the  chief.  The  others 
were  Wahb,  Lobo,  Bluejay,  Little  Beaver, 
and  Eo  on.  The  chief  etood  out  and,  with 
appropriate  gestures,  recited  a  poem  of  wel- 
come. \VTien  this  was  finished,  there  was 
more  war- whooping,  and  the  rest  of  the  band, 
nearly  fifty  of  them,  appeared  on  all  sides 
from  the  places  of  hiding.  After  this  we 
had  a  general  ramble  through  the  woods,  and 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  how  much  of 
woodcraft  these  boys  are  picking  up  and  how 
eager  they  were  to  go  on  with  it.  It  sur- 
prised me  thoroughly. 

Meantime  I  got  ready  to  pay  them  back. 
The  principal  had  the  teepee-poles  conveyed 
to  a  quiet  place  by  a  spring  in  the  woods.  I 
carried  the  teepee  down  and,  without  telling 
them  just  what  was  going  to  happen,  got 


them  all  to  work  preparing  the  ground 
Then  we  raised  the  teepee  cover,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  it  was  blazing  in  the  sun, 
scalp-locks  and  all.  A  fire  was  lighted  in 
the  middle,  smoke-vents  adjusted,  and  some 
twenty  boys  crowded  in.  I  think  they  were 
the  happiest  lot  I  ever  saw,  but  they  were 
very  quiet.  There  was  an  air  of  tenseness 
about  them  and  about  everything.  Their 
eyes  were  bright,  nervously  so.  The  luncheon- 
bell  rang  as  we  finished,  but  one  and  all  de- 
clined to  go  to  the  luncheon.  None  of  us 
had  any  appetite  for  eating.  I  was  as  bad  as 
they.  I  felt  like  a  galvanised  man  among 
Bucn  a  crowd  of  devoted  little  woodci-afters. 
The  lady  principal  told  me  that  this  was  to 
be  the  greatest  day  of  their  lives,  and  I  felt 
as  though  it  surely  were  one  of  mine.  Some 
of  them  were  shy  at  first,  one  or  two  seemed 
to  avoid  me,  but  before  many  hours  we  were 
all  on  terms  of  close  friendship.  I  did  all  I 
could  to  please  them,  and  they  certainly  were 
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ready  tx)  be  pleased.  A  little  four-year-old 
dumb  boy  came  to  me  after  about  an  hour 
and  held  up  his  arms  to  be  lifted.  When  I 
took  the  child  up,  he  gravely  patted  me  on 
the  cheek  to  let  me  understand  that  I  "  would 
pass."  The  teepee  really  holds  six  or  eight, 
but  double  that  number  crowded  into  it ;  and 
although  it  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day,  they 
kept  the  ifire  going,  and  nothing  would  in- 
duce them  to  leave  it  or  let  it  go  out.  We 
were  all  l)athed  in  perspiration,  but  having  a 
beautiful  time. 

A  strange  little  child  there,  a  thin,  black- 
eyed,  bright-eyed  girl  of  the  Polish  type, 
showed  at  first  her  intention  to  let  me  severely 
alone.  But  after  we  had  walked  through  the 
woods  an  hour,  a  little  girl  holding  each  of 
my  hands,  she  apparently  changed  her  mind. 
She  rushed  up,  violently  pushed  away  the 
bigger  girl  who  had  my  left  hand,  took  hold 
herself,  and  stayed  right  there.  When  we  got 
into  the  teeix?c,  one  of  the  boys  naturally  got 
on  each  side  of  me,  as  I  had  turned  the  thing 
over  to  them,  and  they  were  now  my  hosts 
and  I  the  guest  of  honour ;  but  little  Sarah 
sprang  on  the  Indian  who  had  taken  her 
place,  and  he  had  to  move  out  or  have  his 
face  scratched  ;  so  she  sat  there  and  did  her 
best  to  make  me  ignore  the  others.  She  is 
a  bright  child,  but  capricious.  Last  winter 
they  had  a  little  play  :  '*  Jack  Frost  and  the 
Snow  Fairy.''  She  was  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  lot  to  take  the  chief  role.  She  learned 
her  part  well  and  quickly ;  but  the  day 
before  the  final  rehearsal  she  decided  that 
she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
Neither  threats  nor  coaxing  could  move  her. 
She  said  she  was  done  with  it,  and  she  was. 
They  had  to  postpone  the  play  and  look 
about  for  another  fairy. 

The  chief  of  the  Indians  is  a  tall  boy — a 
natural  leader.  He  was  elected,  of  course ; 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  anyone  else's 
taking  the  position  from  him.  They  wished 
to  make  me  chief  also,  but  this  I  declined. 
I  said  I  would  be  the  medicine  man  to  come 
at  times  from  far  away.  They  must  stick  to 
their  chief  and  always  obey  him.  I  then 
enlarged  on  the  rules  of  the  camp  exactly  on 
lines  of  what  has  already  been  printed,  and 
the  chief  listened  w4th  the  air  of  one  w^ho 
is  not  going  to  forget  or  let  others  forget. 

The  bows  and  arrows  were  the  next  cause 
of  excitement.  Among  the  warriors,  Wahb 
promises  really  to  be  a  naturalist.  He  is  a 
clever  boy,  and,  though  much  smaller  than 
the  chief  and  less  of  a  leader,  he  caught  on 
to  the  archery  sooner  and  did  better  shooting 
than   Deerfoot.     Naturally  this  was  galling 


to  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  anBounced 
his  intention  of  shooting  till  he  oould  ''lick 
everything  in  sight." 

We  all  went  into  the  teepee — that  is,  as 
many  as  could  get  in.  Those  who  couldn't 
sat  around  outside,  with  one  end  of  the  cloth 
raised.  I  told  them  stories  about  Indians 
and  animals  until  coming-away  time.  Bight 
up  to  the  finish  the  little  girl  clung  to  mj 
left  hand.  She  extracted  a  promise  that  I 
would  come  again  as  often  as  I  could.  At 
the  end  they  each  gathered  bunches  of  ferns. 
Fifty  bunches  of  ferns  had  I — as  much  as  I 
could  carry  in  my  arms.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them  ;  but,  of  course,  I 
had  to  bring  them  away.  I  carried  them  to 
New  York ;  then  got  off  the  ferry  with  mj 
arms  full,  distinctly  embarrassed  with  my 
riches.  I  wondered  what  I  should  do  with 
them ;  but  when  I  landed  in  the  street,  I 
found  myself  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  dum 
children.  Two  or  three  of  them  asked  for 
flowers.  I  gave  one  of  the  bunches  to  each, 
and  before  five  minutes  I  had  griven  mv  fiftv 
bouquets  away — from  fifty  ix>or  children  in 
Jersey  to  fifty  poor  children  in  New  York : 
which,  after  all,  was  the  best  way  of  phuiing 
them.  Several  of  the  children  said  "  Thank 
you."  The  little  Injuns,  every  one,  evidently 
enjoyed  the  day  to  the  fullest ;  but  I  am 
sure  that,  whatever  they  got  out  of  it,  I  got 
far  more. 


Getting  Lost  in  the  Wildernkss. 

'*  Did  you  ever  get  lost  in  the  woods  ? '' 
I  once  asked  a  company  of  twenty  campers. 
Some  answered  :  "  Yes,  once  or  twice " ; 
others  said :  "  Many  a  time."  Only  two 
said :  "  No,  never."  Then  I  said,  taming 
to  the  two :  "  I  know  that  all  the  others 
here  have  had  plenty  of  experience,  and  that 
you  two  are  the  tenderfeet,  and  never  lived 
in  the  woods." 

It  is  quite  certain  to  come  soon  or  late ;  if 
you  go  camping,  you  will  get  lost  in  the 
woods.  You  can  avoid  it  for  long  by  alwavs 
taking  your  bearings  and  noting  the  land- 
scape before  leaving  the  camp,  and  this  you 
should  always  do  ;  but  still  you  will  get  lost 
some  time,  and  it  is  well  to  be  ready  for  it 
by  carrying  matches,  knife,  and  compass. 

When  you  do  miss  your  way,  the  first 
thing  to  remember  is,  like  the  Indian :  "  You 
are  not  lost ;  it  is  the  te^m  that  is  lost.*"  It 
isn't  serious.  It  cannot  be  unless  yon  do 
something  foolish. 

The  first  and  noost  natural  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  on  a  hill,  up  a  tree,  or  other  high 
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look-niit,  and  seek  for  some  landmark  near 
camp.  You  may  be  sure  of  this— you  are 
not  nearly  so  far  from  camp  as  you  think 
you  are. 

If  you  see  no  landmark,  li>ok  for  the 
siiiokc  of  the  tire.  Shout  from  time  to 
time,  and  wait ;  for  though  you  lia^'e  been 
away  for  hours,  it  is  quite  possible  you  art: 
witliiii  earshot  of  your  friends.  If  jou 
ha[ipuu  to  have  a  gun  (contrary  to  rules), 
tire  it  off  twice  iu  quick  succession  on  your 
high  look-out ;  then  wait  and  listen.  Do 
this  several  times,  and  wail  plenty  long 
cnoQgh — perhaps  an  hour.  If  this  brings 
no  help,  send  up  a  distress  signal— that  is, 
timkc  two  smoke  fires  by  smothering  two 
bright  fires  with  gi-een  leaves  and  rotten 
wood,  and  keep  them  at  least  fifty  feet  apart, 
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or  the  wind  will  confuse  them.  Two  shots 
or  two  smokes  are  usually  uiideretood  to 
mean  ;  "  I  am  in  trouble."  Those  in  camp, 
on  seeing  this,  stionld  send  up  one  smoke, 
which  means :  "  Camp  is  here." 

If  you  have  a  dog  or  a  horse  with  you, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  he  can  bring  yon 
out  all  right ;  but  usually  you  will  have  to 
rely  on  yourself.  The  simplest  plan,  when 
there  is  fresh  snow  and  no  wind,  is  to  follow 
Tour  own  track  back.  No  matter  how  far 
around  or  how  crooked  it  may  be,  it  will 
certainly  bring  you  out  s;ifelj. 

If  you  are  sure  of  the  general  direction  to 
the  cimp  and  determined  to  keep  moving, 
leave  a  note  pinned  on  a  tree  if  you  have 
paper  ;  if  not,  write  with  chai-coal  on  a 
piece  of  woofi,  and  also  make  a  good  smoke, 
so  that  you  ain  come  Iwick  to  this  spot  if 
yon  choose.     But  make  certain  that  the  fire 


cannot  run,  by  clearing  the  ground  around 
it  and  by  banking  it  around  with  sods. 
And  mark  your  eonrse  by  breaking  or 
cutting  a  twig  every  fifty  feet.  You  can 
keep  straight  by  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the 
stars  ;  buD  when  they  are  unseen,  yon  must, 
be  guided  by  the  compass.  I  do  uot  believe 
much  iu  guidance  by  what  are  called  Natuiv's 
compass  signs.  It  is  usual  to  siiy,  for 
example,  that  the  north  side  <jf  tlie  tree 
has  tne  most  moss,  or  the  south  side  the 
most  limbs,  etc.  While  these  are  true  in 
general,  there  are  so  many  exceptions  that, 
when  alarmed  and  in  doubt  as  to  which  is 
north,  one  is  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
decide  with  certainty  on  such  fine  points. 

If  a  strong  west  wind,  for  example,  was 
blowing  when  you  left  camp,  and  has  blown 
ei'er  since,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  it  is  still  a 
west  wind  ;  but  the  only  safe  and  certain 
natural  conijmss  guides  are  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars. 

The  Pole  or  North  Star,  and  the  Great 
Beer  (also  called  the  Dipper  and  the 
Poiutere),  should  be  known  to  every  boy  as 
they  are  to  every  Indian.  The  Pointers 
always  point  out  the  Pole  star.  Of  course, 
they  go  around  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
so  tJiis  makes  a  kind  of  clock. 

The  stars,  then,  will  enable  you  to  keep 
straight  if  you  travel.  But  thick  woods,  lo^, 
or  clouds  are  apt  to  come  up,  and  without 
something  to  guide  you,  you  are  sure  to  go 
around  in  a  circle. 

Old  woodsmen  commonly  follow  down  the 
streams.  These  are  certain  to  bring  you  out 
somewhere  ;  but  the  very  worst  tntvelhng  is 
along  the  edges  of  the  streams,  and  they 
take  you  a  long  way  around.  All  things 
considered,  it  is  usually  best  to  stay  right 
where  you  are,  especially  if  in  a  wild  country 
where  there  is  no  chaii<«  of  finding  a  farm- 
house. Make  yourself  comfortable  for  the 
night  by  gatliering  plenty  of  good  wood 
while  it  is  daylight,  and  building  a  wind 
screen  on  three  sides,  with  the  fire  in  front, 
and  something  to  keep  you  off  the  ground, 
I)o  not  wony,  but  keep  up  a  good  fire  ;  and 
wjien  day  comes,  renew  your  two  smokes  and 
wait, 

I  have  lieen  lost  a  number  of  times,  but 
alwa}-s  got  out  without  serious  trouble 
liecause  I  kept  cool.  The  worst  losing  I 
ever  got  was  after  I  had  been  £:o  long  in  the 
West  tliat  I  qualified  to  act  as  a  professional 
guide,  and  was  engaged  by  a  lot  of  Eastern 
faraiers  looking  for  land  locations. 

This  was  in  the  October  of  18SS,  on  the 
Upper  Assiniboin.     The  main  body  of  the 
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farmers  had  remained  behind.  I  had  gone 
ahead  with  two  of  them.  I  took  them  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  wild  country.  As  we 
went  northward,  the  country  improved.  We 
were  travelling  with  oxen,  and  it  was  our 
custom  to  let  them  graze  for  two  hours  at 
noon.  One  warm  day,  while  the  oxen  were 
feeding,  we  went  in  our  shirt-sleeves  to  a 
distant  butte  that  promised  a  look-out.  We 
forgot  about  the  lateness  till  the  sun  got  low. 
Even  then  I  could  have  got  back  to  camp, 
but  clouds  came  up  and  darkness  fell  quickly. 
Knowing  the  general  direction,  I  kept  on, 
and  after  half  an  hour^s  tramp  we  came  to  a 
canon  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  got  out 
my  compass  and  a  match,  and  found  that  I 
had  been  circling,  as  one  is  sure  to  do  in  the 
dark.  I  corrected  the  course  and  led  off 
again.  After  another  brief  turn,  I  struck 
another  match  and  learned  from  the  compass 
that  I  was  again  circling.  This  was  dis- 
couraging, but  with  corrected  course  we 
again  tramped.  I  was  leading,  and  suddenly 
the  dark  ground  ten  feet  ahead  of  me  turned 
grey.  I  could  not  make  it  out,  so  went 
cautiously  nearer.  I  lay  down,  reached 
forth,  and  then  slowly  made  sure  that  we 
were  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice.  I 
backed  off  and  frankly  told  the  men  I  did 
not  know  where  we  were.  I  got  out  my 
match-box  and  compass  and  found  I  had 
but  one  match  left. 

"  Any  of  you  got  any  matches  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No ;  left  'em  all  in  our  coats,"  was 
their  answer. 


"  WeU,"  said  I,  "  I  have  one.  Shall  I  use 
it  to  get  a  new  course  from  the  compass,  or 
shall  we  make  a  fire  and  stay  here  till 
morning  ?  " 

All  voted  to  camp  for  the  night.  There 
was  now  a  cold  rain.  We  groped  into  a 
hollow,  where  we  got  some  dead  wood, 
and  by  using  our  knives  got  some  dir 
chips  from  the  inside  of  a  log.  When 
all  waa  ready,  we  gathered  close  aronnd 
and  I  got  out  the  one  match.  I  was  about 
to  strike  it,  when  the  younger  of  the  men 
said — 

"  Say,  Seton,  you  are  not  a  smoker ;  Jack 
is.  Hadn't  you  better  give  him  that 
match  ? " 

There  was  sense  in  this.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  smoked.  Jack  was  an  old  stager, 
and  an  adept  with  matches.  I  handed  it  to 
him.  "  Rrrp—fizz!  " — and  in  a  minute  we 
had  a  fire. 

With  the  help  of  the  firehght  we  now 
found  plenty  of  dead  wood ;  we  made 
three  blazing  fires  side  by  side,  and  after 
an  hour  we  removed  the  centre  one,  then 
raked  away  all  the  hot  ashes,  and  all  lay 
down  together  on  the  warm  ground.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  rain  ceased.  We 
stretched  our  stiffened  limbs  and  made  for 
camp.  Yes,  there  it  was,  in  plain  view, 
two  miles  away  across  a  fearful  cafion. 
Three  step  more  on  that  gloomy  night, 
and  we  should  have  been  over  the  ^ge 
of  that  same  cafion  and  dashed  to  the 
bottom. 


AUTUMNAL 


CEE,  the  leaves  are  falling, 

Summer's  dream  is  over, 
Qone  beyond  recalling— 
Dead  leaves  lie  above  her. 


Our  dream,  too,  is  dying 

With  the  dying  flowers- 
See,  the  leaves  are  flying 

Through  the  wind-8we|yt  bowers. 


Summer  birds  have  left  us, 
Our  farewell  forestalling 

Ere  the  hour  bereft  us— 
See,  the  leaves  are  falling. 


ROSAMUND   MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


THE   CARDINAL'S   COMEDY. 


By    HAMILTON    DRUMMOND. 


S  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  de  Valdivia 
leaned  back  on  the 
soft  cushions  of  his 
coach,  he  fairly 
preened  himself  over 
the  success  of  his 
diplomacy.  His  plan 
promised  to  run  its 
course  as  smoothly  to 
success  as  his  own  progress  through  the 
streets  of  Burgos,  and  if  the  byways  of  life 
through  which  it  led  him  were  as  unsavoury 
as  these  same  streets,  the  fault  was  the  fault 
of  the  times  rather  than  any  of  his.  Besides, 
in  all  he  purposed  doing  had  he  not  the 
sanction  of  the  law  ?  Or  if  not  exactly  of 
the  law,  of  that  eminent  jurist,  Juan  de  la 
Vega,  chief  justiciary  of  the  city  of  Burgos  ? 
A  casuist  might  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  law  and  its  administrator,  but  in  practice 
there  was  none.  What  Juan  de  la  Vega 
approved,  the  law  graciously  approved  also ; 
and  yet,  soft  as  was  his  corner  of  the  well- 
hung  coach,  Juan  de  la  Vega  was  not  alto- 
gether at  ease.  He  differed  from  the  Cardinal 
in  this :  his  risk  was  the  risk  of  the  cat's 
paw,  and  he  stood  to  win  nothing  but  the 
doubtful  asset  of  an  ambitious  Churchman's 
gratitude. 

**  You  understand,  your  Eminence,"  said 
he,  laying  his  hand  as  roughly  as  he  dared 
on  his  companion's  sleeve,  "there  must  be 
no  violence.     We  know  the  woman  to  be 

innocent,  and  the  law " 

At  the  touch  the  Cardinal's  pleasant  vision 
of  a  grateful  king  vanished,  and  for  a  moment 
the  smile  on  his  smooth  mask  of  a  face  gave 
place  to  a  frown.  Then  he  remembered  that 
De  la  Vega  still  had  his  uses,  and  would 
have,  until  the  drama  in  the  prison  to  which 
they  were  going  was  played  out  to  its  end. 
At  the  thought,  the  unctuous  suavity  re- 
asserted itself. 

"  Innocent  of  act,  but  not  of  knowledge," 
said  he.  "  But  no  violence — oh,  certainly  not. 
The  Countess  has  many  friends  at  Court, 
and  BO — no  violence.  But  I  think  we  shall 
succeed  without  it.     Every  trade  has  its  own 
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trick  of  peculiar  knowledge—a  something 
that  is  not  taught  in  the  books.  A  Church- 
man must  know  human  nature,  heart  and 
brains,  but  especially  that  of  women.  Oh, 
yes  1    We  shall  succeed,  we  shall  succeed  !  " 

"  And  yet,  so  far,  she  has  been  silent  ?  " 

"  So  far,  so  far,"  and  this  time  there  was 
no  need  to  disguise  the  pucker  of  annoyance 
that  darkened  Valdivia's  face.  *'  That  is  the 
way  of  these  cursed  women.  When  you 
want  them  to  be  silent,  they  chatter,  chatter, 
chatter ;  but  when  you  bid  them  talk,  they 
are  dumb  as  fish.  But  there  ai'e  ways  and 
ways,  Senor  Judge,  and  by  the  cross  of 
St.  Lo !  she'll  talk  before  Tve  done  with 
her.  There  is  still,  of  course,  no  word  of 
the  lady's  husband  ?  " 

Juan  de  la  Vega  shook  his  head  gloomily. 
There  was  an  acid  behind  the  Churchman's 
smooth  softness  that  he  did  not  like.  Be- 
sides, the  question  was  unnecessary.  Valdivia 
knew  well  enough  that  De  Castro  had  escaped 
arrest  and  was  still  at  large. 

"A  pity,"  went  on  his  Eminence,  shaking 
his  head  in  turn.  "  A  pity,  indeed.  I  fear 
His  Majesty  will  le  angry,  and  from  Saragossa 
to  Burgos  is  no  far  stretch  of  the  aim  for 
Ferdinand.  As  to  the  Countess,  it  is  De  Castro's 
absence  that  gives  my  scheme  its  chance. 
It  was  a  proverb  suggested  it.  Assume  a 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not !  *  Ah,  ha ! '  thought 
I,  '  assume  a  husband  if  you  have  him  not ; ' 
and  I  think  the  shadow  will  serve  my  pur- 
pose as  well  as  the  substance.  In  your  prison 
of  Los  Perdidos,"  he  went  on  thoughtfully, 
*'  you  have,  of  course,  cells  of  observation  ?  " 

*'  No  doubt ;  but  Pedro  Martoval,  the 
head  gaoler,  can  inform  you  better.  My 
acquaintance  with  Los  Perdidos  is  official." 

"  Long  may  it  be  nothing  more  !  This  is 
the  place,  is  it  not  ?  Now,  Senor  Judge,  one 
last  word.  As  His  Majesty's  Commissioner,  I 
act  on  his  authority  ;  but  if  I  seem  to  trample 
a  little  on  the  forms  of  law,  the  responsibility 
is  mine.  The  King  knows  how  to  pardon  an 
excess  of  zeal  that  works  to  his  advantage. 
Your  part  is  to  lend  a  lie  the  colour  of  truth, 
and  for  your  own  sake  I  beg  you  play  the 

Sirt  well.     Faugh  !  what  a  vile  smell !     Are 
is  Majesty's  guests  in  Los  Perdidos  long- 
lived  >  ' 

"Not  commonly,"  answered  De  la  Vega, 
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drily,  descending  in  turn  from  the  coach. 
"  Perhaps  because  the  fevers  are  anticipated 
by  the  blood-letting." 

The  suggestion  was  too  significant  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  even  Valdivia's  warm 
blood  chilled  under  it  as  he  stood  wi£h  his 
upraised  hand  on  the  ponderous  knocker. 
Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  turning 
again  to  the  door  with  a  little  careless  gesture 
of  the  unoccupied  hand  that  set  his  rings 
flashing. 

"  Bah  I "  said  he,  "  our  play  is  a  comedy  ; 
grin  if  you  like,  but  no  more  than  a  comedy. 
I  leave  tragedies  to  the  law  !  In  the  King's 
name  !  "  and  the  knocker  fell  with  a  crash. 

The  Prison  of  the  Lost !  Never  did  name 
and  place  better  agree.  It  was  the  prison  of 
lost  lives.  Few  who  crossed  its  threshold 
tasted  pure  air  again,  except  once,  and  that 
was  the  day  which  the  wise  man  of  Israel 
found  to  be  better  than  the  day  of  his  birth. 
It  was  the  prison  of  lost  hopes.  Let  the 
King's  doubtful  clemency  spare  the  life,  the 
grip  of  Los  Perdidos  was  second  only  to  that 
of  the  grave,  and  within  its  walls  a  man 
might  rot  for  forty  years  —forgotten  1  Nay  ! 
Even  the  grave  was  kindlier,  larger-hetirted, 
its  oblivion  less  complete.  Let  it  take  a  man 
to  itself,  and  his  name  lives  upon  the  head- 
stone ;  but  in  Los  Perdidos  the  creaking 
door  shut  out  all  identity,  even  all  sex,  and 
thenceforward  nothing  lived  but  a  number. 

It  was  the  high  priest  to  this  temple  of 
the  ruined,  Pedro  Martoval  himself,  who 
opened  tlie  door.  Behind  him  stood  a 
deputy  Cerberus,  a  long-handled  pike  in  one 
hand,  a  smoky  lantern  in  the  other,  and  at 
sight  of  this  last  his  Eminence  marvelled, 
for  daylight  was  broad  in  the  streets — mar- 
velled until  the  door  was  shut  I  Tlien  he 
understood. 

With  nothing  more  than  a  passing  glance 
at  the  Cardinal,  Pedro  Martoval  lx)wed 
clumsily  to  De  la  Vega. 

"  You  are  in  the  nick  of  time,  Excellency. 
Number  Nine  has  been  transferred  to  (lOO, 
and  the  v^acancy  will  just  lit " 

It  was  well  for  Pedro  Martoval  that  Val- 
divia  was  not  only  in  high  good  humour,  but 
also  that  for  the  success  of  his  scheme  the 
gaoler's  co-operation  was  necessary,  else  that 
signiticjint  stretching-out  of  a  grimy  hand 
towards  his  Eminence's  sleeve  might  have 
been  dearly  paid  for.  As  it  was,  swallowing 
his  repugnance,  Valdivia  broke  in  with  a 
laugh — 

**  Not  yet,  my  friend,  not  yet.  When  my 
day  conies  for  burial,  please  God,  I  shall  Ik* 
dead.     Seiior  Judge,  explain  to  him  what  is 


required,  and  bid  him  take  us  to  a  private 
room." 

"  You  hear  his  Eminence  ? "  said  De  la 
Vega  curtly.  "  It  is  for  an  inten'ogation  in 
secret,  and — listen  now— for  your  owa.  sake, 
be  more  courteous." 
But  Pedro  Martoval  was  unabashed. 
"Give  me  the  lantern,  and  do  thou  bolt 
the  door,  Juancito,  my  son.  This  war, 
Senors.  Number  Nine  still  suits ;  and  as  to  the 
courtesy,  how  was  I  to  tell  ?  We  have  all 
sorts  here,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  devil  him- 
self wouldn't  please  them,  old  frieud  as  he  is 
to  most.  Beware  of  that  hole  in  the  floor, 
Monseigneur ;  one  long  stride,  and  you're 
over  it.  So;  that  is  right.  Courtesy  I 
Courtesy  !  Y^'ou'll  be  telling  me  next,  Excel- 
lency, that  the  windows  want  raking  out.'' 

"  Windows  ?"  said  Valdivia  gi-avely ;  "are 
there  windows  ?  I  see  none.  I  suppose  it 
is  the  smell  that  chokes  them  ?  " 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Pedro  Mar- 
toval grinned  appreciation,  but  made  no 
reply.  None  knew  better  than  he  that  the 
one  small  grating,  three  feet  above  the  door, 
was  so  shuttered  with  the  filth  of  generations 
that  light  could  only  come  in  as  if  by  stealth. 
If  dainty  stomachs  rebelled  against  lios 
Perdidos,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
He,  Pedro  Martoval,  was  paid  to  keep  his 
prisoners  safe,  and  not  to  clean  windows. 

Number  Nine,  being  vacant,  stood  already 
open,  and  at  its  door  Pedro  Martoval  paused, 
the  lantern  raised  above  his  head. 

"  If  ghosts  could  speak,  Excellency,"  said 
he,  "  what  tales  they  would  tell  I  Three 
hundred  years,  and  perhaps  six  to  the  yean 
call  it  two  thousand  who  have  come  and 
gone  since  these  walls  were  built." 

Valdivia  sucked  in  his  breath  l)etween  liis 
closed  teeth  as  he  looked  round  the  gloomy 
cell,  three  yards  this  way,  three  yanls  that, 
and  a  little  more  in  height.  Two  narrow 
windows,  a  foot-and-a-half  long  by  a  {lalni 
wide,  were  thrown  up  against  the  nx)f,  a 
little  heap  of  rubbish  robbing  them  of  one- 
third  their  length.  A  stone  block  the  height 
of  a  table  filled  one  corner,  l)eside  it  a 
smaller  block,  fixed  in  the  floor,  served  a?  a 
seat :  these  were  the  sole  furnishings.  To  the 
height  of  a  man's  shoulder  the  dusky  wali.N 
shone  like  polished  marble  under  the  flicker 
of  the  lamp,  and  a  foot  from  their  Iwse  the 
flags  were  visibly  worn.  For  three  hundred 
yeai-s  a  long  procession  of  unhappy  wretches 
had  wandered  like  beasts  round  the  crampl 
space,  hugging  the  widest  range  of  inarch 
possible  to  the  vit4il  energy  of  their  (h-siwir, 
**Two  thousand  r  "  said  Valdivia,  drawing 
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hJB  open  liaiifl  iicross  liis  eyes  hs  if  to  wipe 
out  the  dismal  vision, "  surely  not,  surely  not. 

"For  thirtv  years  T  liuve  been  gaoler  m 
Los  Perdidos,'  and  I  should  know."  answered 
Pedro  Martoval  sourly.  Los  Perdidos  was 
to  him  as  good  as  wife  oi'  child,  and  to  doubt 
itB  grim  statistics  was  to  doubt  iw  honour. 
"For  one  who  stays  two  years,  there  are 
fifty  see  a  week  out  and  no  niorc.  Will  tlie 
room  suit  your  Excellencies!  r " 

"For  hi-day,  ves,"  answi;red  Valdivia; 
"but  Dot  for  t«-un>rrow  --or,  nither,  I  siipjMiBf. 


next  day.  For  it  I  miiHt  have  a  i-ooin  that 
overlooks  the  coiirtvard  ;  have  you  such  ? " 

"The  courtyard,"  repeated  Pwlro  Martoval, 
looking  apolojietically  at  La  Vega,  "  perhajiH 
your  Excellency  docs  not  know  that  in  Los 
Peididos  the  courtyard  is  given  over  to— 
that  is  to  say,  is  useS  for — in  a  word,  is  whore 
the  prisoners,  the  fifty  who  stay  a  week,  take 
(he  air  for— for  -  the  last  time"?  " 

"My  Excellency  understands  veiy  well," 
iiiiswered  Viildivia  drily.     "Is  there'  such  a 
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"  Yes,  but  because  of —of — the  uses  of  the 
courtyard,  the  window  is  boarded  up.  When 
a  man  may,  any  day,  make  one  of  a  little 
procession,  with  a  priest  at  his  elbow,  it  is 
not  an  agreeable  sight " 

"The  window  can  be  unbearded.  Take 
your  instructions  from  me.  How  long  does 
it  require  to  erect  the— um — platform  on 
which  your  guests  take  the  air  for  the  last 
time  ? " 

"You  will  understand,  Excellency,  that 
the— um— platform  being  wanted  at  short 
intervals  five  or  six  times  a  year  for  this  cell 
alone— it  is  convenient  to  keep  it  in  sections." 

"  I  see.     An  hour,  then  ?  " 

"  Say  two,  that  it  may  be  firm." 

"  Quite  so  ;  if  it  fell,  the  prisoner  might 
get  hurt,  might  even  break  a  limb  !  Well, 
that  time  is  too  short.  You  must  spend  a 
night  over  it — to-morrow  night,  let  us  say, 
and  do  not  be  ashamed  of  your  honest  labour. 
Rasp  the  saws  well,  bang  the  hammers,  laugh 
over  it,  sing  over  it,  and  set  a  lantern  or  two 
so  that  progress  may  be  seen  from  the 
window." 

"  But  the  criminal.  Excellency  ;  I  have  no 
orders  ?  " 

"  Leave  the  criminal  to  me,  or,  rather,  to 
my  Lord  Judge  ;  your  part  is  to  prepare  for 
him.  Do  you  catch  my  meaning  ?  Plenty 
of  noise,  plenty  of  bustle,  and  the  shape 
made  clear  through  the  darkness.  At  this 
time  of  year  morning  is  grey  at  five  ;  at  five, 
then,  the  procession  starts ;  but  though  it 
must  pass  the  window  you  know  of,  it  must 
pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard. 
Senor  de  la  Vega  and  I  will  both  be  there 
— I  by  the  window,  and  he  on  the  scaffold. 
What  happens  there  is  his  affair.  Your 
business  is  to  keep  silent,  and  do  as  you're 
bid.  My  friend,  and  Valdivia's  smooth 
face  roughened  and  reddened  into  a  fury  of 

Eassion,  "that  thou  art  a  drunkard  I  see. 
<et  not  the  bibber  turn  babbler,  or,  by  the 
Lord  whose  poor  servant  I  am,  that  scaffold 
shall  not  have  been  set  up  for  naught !  I 
suppose  it  will  be  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  hang  a  man  ?  You  understand  ? 
What  ?  What  ?  Well,  then,  fetch  here  the 
Countess  de  Castro." 

For  once,  Pedro  MartovaPs  truculent  self- 
sufficiency  failed  him.  Before  Valdivia's  sud- 
den outburst  of  rage  he  winced  and  quailed, 
as  he  had  seen  a  hundred  better  men  than 
himself  wince  and  quail  unpitied.  The 
ruddiness  faded  from  his  coarse  face,  his 
plump  cheeks  fell  flabby,  and  so  dry  was  his 
throat  that  he  could  but  whinge  and  gasp, 
striving  to  find  words. 


"  Y'es,  Excellency,  yes.  His  Nobility,  there, 
knows  that  I  am  willing  and  humble.  The 
Countess  de  Castro  ?  Number  Four,  that  is. 
She  who  came  five  days  ago  ?  Yes,  Excel- 
lency, yes  ;  at  once,  at  once." 

"At  once,"  repeated  Valdivia  harshly. 
"But  no  roughness,  none  of  your  gaolers 
ways  :  the  Countess  is  an  honourable  lady." 
Then,  as  Pedro  Martoval  hurried  on  his 
errand,  he  turned  to  La  Vega,  laughing  plea- 
santly. "The  rascal  knows  his  master.  I 
can  shape  him  as  I  will ;  and  now  for  ^e 
woman." 

"  She  is  different  clay.  Lord  Cardinal ;  or, 
rather,  not  clav  at  all — marble." 

"  What  we  cannot  shape  we  can  chip,  or, 
at  the  worst,  break,"  answered  Valdivia, 
Along  the  corridor  came  the  sound  of  re- 
turning feet.  "Clay  we  mould,  iron  wc 
melt,  stone  we  crush  ;  and  if  Inez  de  Castro 
elects  to  be  the  last,  so  much  the  worse  for 
Inez  de  Castro  I  " 

If  the  unhappy  woman  who  was  ushered 
into  the  cell  by  Pedro  Martoval  with 
unwonted  servility  overheard  Valdina's 
last  word,  as  it  was  probably  intended  that 
she  should,  she  gave  no  sign.  Drawing  back 
until  he  leaned  against  the  stone  seat,  tlie 
Cardinal  motioned  her  to  move  on  to  the 
corner  diagonally  opposite,  then  curtly  bade 
Martoval  leave  the  cell,  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 

"But  do  not  lock  it,"  he  added.  "God 
forbid  that  I  should  have  the  key  turned  on 
me  in  such  a  hopeless  hole  as  this  ! "  With 
the  shutting  of  the  door  he  turned  to  the 
woman ;  "  You  are  Inez  de  C^tro,  wife  tu 
Juan  de  Castro  ?  " 

"  By  God's  grace,  yes." 

"  You  do  well  to  give  God  thanks,"  said 
Valdivia  with  gentle  gravity.  "  The  Count 
de  Castro  is  a  gallant  gentleman  ;  the  pity  of 
it  is — ^he  is  a  traitor." 

The  light  which  had  leaped  to  her  eyes 
faded  as  he  ended,  and  her  face  froze  again 
to  its  rigid  stoniness.  The  duel  must  go  on. 
What,  for  a  moment,  she  had  taken  for  an 
overture  of  peace,  was  but  the  doffing  of  a 
hat  before  a  sword's  thrust.  "A  traitor," 
repeated  Valdivia,  as  she  made  no  reply; 
"  and  yet  the  King's  clemency " 

With  a  little  gesture  that  embraced  the 
sordid  misery  of  their  surroundings,  the 
gloom,  the  filth,  the  desolation,  she  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  For  five  days  I  have  known  the  King's 
clemency — I,  who  am  innocent.  Yes,  Mon- 
seigneur  ? " 

"  Innocent  of  act,  but  not  of  knowledge,*' 
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'  'Not  mich  »  choice  u  thst  \ ' 


said  the  Cardinal.  The  phrase  lie  had  coined 
in  the  coach  stuck  in  his  memoiT.  It  wan 
apt,  aententioiis,  and  had  a  judicial  flavonr 
that  he  rehshed.  "Amongst  your  husband's 
papers  you  accidentally — you  see,  T  am  frank, 
and  strain  no  point  gainst  you,  but  admit 
your  knowledge  was  accidental — you  found 
a  list  of  the  Count  de  Castro's  fellow- 
con  spiratots  ? " 

"Tea,  Monseigneur,  and  destroyed  it,  as 
he  would  have  done." 
"  Was  that  your  duty  to  your  King  ? " 
"  It  waa  my  duty  to  my  husband." 


"  But  the  King  comes  first  ?  " 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  retorted  contemptuously, 
"  it  is  plain  you  have  no  wife  ! " 

"  I  have  the  Church,"  replied  Valdivia, 
moved  by  resentment  to  an  unwise  reply. 

"Then  which  comes  first.  Church  or 
King  ?  " 

" '  Render  to  Oresar  the  things  that  are 
Cfesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.' " 

"  And  80  I  do.  My  husband's  honour  is 
God's  gift  to  me,  and,  by  His  grace,  I  shall 
keep  it." 
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"  You  doHtroyed  tlie  lint  ?  " 

•'  Yt's,  MoriHcigiitiiir,  I  havu  iilready  said  so." 

"  But  you  remcmlxT  tlie  names  upon  it  ?  " 

For  a  moniL'iit  she  piiiiR»),  tlicii,  lookiug 
biiu  full  in  tlie  fuce,  she  HihI  flatly. 

"  I  remember  notliinR," 

"  What  II  misf ortime  for  De  Castro  ! "  said 
Valdivia,  turning  to  La  Vega,  who,  all  the 
while,  had  ntood  by  in  silence.  "  But  he  will 
not  be  the  first  man  to  die  through  a  bad 
memory." 

"  My  hiisbiind  ?  Juan  ?  But  be — he 
escaped  ? " 

"  For  a  tiuie,  yes." 

"  And  now :-  Oh,  Monseigneor,  Mon- 
seijiiienr !  for  God's  sake- -" 

Her  voice  broke  as  Valdivia  turned  to  her, 
a  benevolent  piU"  iu  his  eyes.  Sn  moved  was 
he  that  Do  la  Vega,  standing  at  his  elbow, 
almost  looked  to  see  him  weep  for  tender 
symiKtthy. 

"  Ah  !  Sefiora,  Sefiora,  did  I  not  say  there 
was  need  for  the  King's  clemency?  And, 
indeed,  he  is  mercy  itself.  'Go,  Cardinal,' 
said  he  ;  'go  to  this  most  nnhappy  \aAy,  and 
tell  her  my  heart  bleeds  for  her  distress.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  life  that  the  innocent  suffer 
for  the  guilty,  (io  !  Assure  her  of  my  sym- 
pathy in  her  anxieties,  and  say  I — the  King 
— give  her  her  husband's  hfe.'" 

"  My  husband's  life  !  Junn's  life  1  Ah  ! 
dear  God  !   I  thank  Thee  !   I  thank  Thee!" 

"  .\nd  are  there  no  thanks  due  to  the 
King  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Yea,  yes  ;  my  husband's  life  ! 
My  husband's  life  !  " 

"Aye," said  Valdivia;  and  his  tone,  though 
firmer,  was  still  benevolently  tender.  "  On 
one  condition":  and  having  said  so  much, 
he  paused,  that  she  might  feel  the  pinch 
of  tlie  cleft  stick  which  held  her. 

"A  condition  ?"  she  said  dully,  her  eiu- 
berance  of  gladness  banished  on  the  instant. 
"  Oh  !  there  is  a  condition  ? " 

"  Conditions  are  the  prerogatives  of  kings. 
And  yet  the  King  makes  you  as  God  !  "  went 
on  Valdivia,  driving  his  words  home  with  a 
hard  emphasis.  "  He  gives  yon  power  to  pro- 
long life  or  to  cause  death.  Do  you  under- 
stand? To  cause  dfotli!  He  is  merciful, 
but  jnatice  cries  against  mercy  and  must  be 
heard.  Grope  yonr  memory  again.  Countess, 
for  upon  that  list  of  names  depends — ah ! 
you  nmlerstand  ?  Yon  understand?  'For 
that  list,'  said  Ferdinand,  'I  give  her  her 
hnNband's  life  ;  and,  since  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  her,  I  give  her  his  property  whether  be 
lives  or  dies.'  Now.doyou  taste  the  fnll  flavour 
of  the  King's  mei'cy  ?     How  magnanimous 


it  is  !  How  generous !  How  splendid  I  Are 
yon  in  love  with  your  husband,  and  desire  to 
remain  a  wife  ?  Speak,  and  all  is  well  I 
Are  you  weary  of  him  ?  AVould  you  see  yonr 
bonds  broken  ?  Him  dead,  and  yourself  free 
to  put  another  in  his  place?    Then  forget, 


:-i 


"'ttod  bf  mfrctfiil!'  shf  whidpered. 

forget,  foi^et ;  and  though  the  world  wiG 
say  hard  things  of  you,  what  matter  ?  Joan 
de  Castro  will  be  dead,  and  you  free  to  t»ke 
a  new  man  to  your  arms !  The  dead  man's 
lands  will  be  yours,  and  every  day  yon  aa 
say  ;  'It  was  my  own  doing,  my  own  doing— 
miue,  only  mine  I  The  King  would  have 
spared  him,  but  I  said  "No  !"  and  he  died!' 
Now,  Inez  de  Castro, do  you  understand  the 
King's  mercy  and  do  you  still  forget  ? " 

Men  said  that  of  all  preachers  who  filled 
the  pulpit  from  time  to  time  in  the  groat 
Cathedral  of  flaragossa,  none  could  move  the 
muttitnde  like  Canlinal  Valdivia.  Succcffiio 
oratory  comes  as  much  from  manner  as  from 
matter,  and  many  times  the  melody  of  the 
voice  connts  for  more  than  the  sonnd  eense 
of  the  words.  Never  had  Valdivia,  gwajinft 
au  Eastw  crowd  to  peniteuce  in  the  c)mk 
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of  Our  L-«ly  of  tlie  Pillar,  put  forth  his 
powers  aa  he  now  did  to  move  his  audience 
of  one  unhappy  woman.  The  reanlb  juBtified 
the  effort.  She  gloomed,  she  brightened, 
she  trembled,  sho  wept,  and  at  the  last  fell 
upon  her  kneeB,  as  much  from  emotion  as  in 
KQ  a^ony  of  reproachful  supplication. 

*'  Not  such  a  choice  as  that— my  husband's 
dishonour  or  his  life  I  Not  that — ah,  God  ! 
not  that !  Oh !  you  are  cruel,  cniel,  you 
prient  of  love  aud  mercy — cruel,  cruel ! " 


f"    fijv.. 


"  I  do  not  press  yon  for  an  answer  now," 
Biud  Taldivia,  deep  pity  eloquent  through 
his  words.  He  heard  De  la  Vega  gasping  at 
his  elbow,  and  judged  it  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scene  when  even  that  bardetied 
justiciary  wm  in  danger  of  losing  his  self- 


control.  "Not  to  have  put  the  truth  plainly 
before  you  would  truly  !«  cniel.  I  am  but 
the  Kint^'s  romkionado.  That  list  His 
Majesty  mnst  have.  The  State  demands  it ; 
the  husband  refuses  it.     Let  the  wife  amend 

therefusal;for  if  ahedoesnot "  Viddivia 

pused  and  glanced  aside  at  La  Vega.  Would 
It  he  safe  to  leave  him  the  passing  of  the 
pretended  sentence  ?  But  the  risk  was  too 
gieat,  and  in  a  harder  voice  lie  went  on  :  "  If 
she  does  not,  the  husband  dies,  dies  at  dawn ; 
not  to-morix)w,  but  the  day  follow- 
ing:, dies  in  the  courtyard  of  Los 
Perdidos.  Sefiora  de  Castro,  have 
you  au  answer  for  the  King  ? " 

"  Let  me  think,  let  me  think  I 
It  is  bis  honour !  They  trusted 
him,  these  others,  and— oh  !  let  me 
think  !  I  cannot  answer  now,  I 
cannot,  I  cannot." 

"  May  night  bring  counsel  1 "  said 
Valdivia  solemnly,  flinging  open  the 
diwr  as  he  spoke.  A  few  yards 
donn  tliL  passive  stood  Martoval,  a 
shadowy  figure  in  the  pei-pctual 
twilight  "  See  that  this  lady  has 
u  more  airy  cell  and  all  honourable 
treatment  In  two  days,  or  earlier, 
she  will  be  free.  If  she  desires  t^> 
Bee  me,  send  for  me  at  any  hour, 
whether  by  night  or  by  day;  it  is 
oil  the  King's  service.  You  have 
your  orders,"  he  added  significantly ; 
"see  that  they  are  olwyed  to  the 
letter."  And  Pedro  Marboval,  still 
shaking  from  his  fright,  bowed 
obsequionsly. 

Inez  de  Castro  had  risen  from 
her  knets,  and,  her  face  burictl  in 
her  hand",  stuod  leaning  against 
the  nail 

"  Come,  ETcellency,"  said  Pedro 
Martoial,  toiiehing  her  humbly. 
Bnt  for  Valdma's  warning,  he 
would  have  wrenched  her  round 
and  sent  her  sti^gering  on  her 
way. 

"t  must  think,"  answered  she, 
following  him  mechanically,  "  but 
my  brain  is  a-fire  and  I  cannot 
think  ;  I  cannot— oh  !  I  cannot," 
Once  in  the  passage  she  turned,  a 
new  thought  rousing  her.  "  You 
said  he  was  in  Los  Perdidos  I     I  shall  see 


"Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,"  answered 
Valdtvia  coldly,  "  but  the  next  day,  at  dawn, 
in  the  courtyard  ;  yes." 

"  God  be  merciful ! "  she  whispered,  and, 


w 
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led  bj  Martoval,  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
grey  of  the  corridor. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  La  Vega,  "  that  she  was 
of  different  clay/' 

"And  I  told  you,"  retorted  Valdivia, 
"  that  what  we  cannot  mould,  we  break." 

The  cell  to  which  Pedro  Martoval  led  his 
prisoner  was  comfort  itself  compared  with 
that  she  had  lately  occupied.  Of  the  same 
height  and  breadth,  it  was  almost  thrice  as 
long,  and  over  the  flagged  floor  a  covering 
of  rough  matting,  passably  clean,  was  spread. 
The  fixed  stone  furnishings  gave  place  to  a 
wooden  table  and  a  settle  with  a  heavy, 
rounded  back.  But  the  chief  gain  lay  in 
the  fuller  light.  The  nan*ow,  half-choked 
slits  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  was 
a  wide,  embnisured  window  starting  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  the  ample  splay  of  which 
brought  almost  the  entire  of  the  courtyard 
into  view. 

But  to  the  advantages  of  the  transfer  Inez 
de  Castro  was  numb.  That  she  could  not 
think  was  the  literal  truth,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, she  could  not  reason — could  not  grope 
or  break  a  way  through  the  net  that  Valdivia 
had  woven  round  her.  The  list  ?  Yes,  she 
remembered  that.  Would  to  God  she  did 
not ;  then  they  might  rack  her,  tear  her,  kill 
her,  and  she  alone  would  suffer.  But  she 
remembered  ;  not  all  the  names,  perhaps,  but 
too  mauy,  remembered  all  the  better  because 
for  the  most  part  they  were  names  of  friends. 
If  she  spoke,  what  then  ?  A  red  vision  of 
Ferdinand's  inexorable  vengeance  answered 
her,  and,  crouched  on  the  settle,  she  rocked 
herself  from  side  to  side,  moaning  aloud. 
How  could  she  speak  ?  Juan  would  be  dis- 
honoured, dishonoured  through  her,  and  hate 
her  for  the  dishonour. 

But  if  she  did  not  speak  ?  Ah  !  dear 
God  !  if  she  did  not  speak,  then— oh  !  she 
could  not  think  of  theyi,  she  could  only  lay 
her  burning  head  upon  her  hands  and  pray 
that  she  might  die.  It  was  curious,  but 
what  stung  her  sharpest,  goading  her  into 
the  momentary  oblivion  of  an  impotent  rage, 
was  Valdivia's  cynical  suggestion  that  in 
silence  lay  wealth  and  freedom.  "Wealth  and 
freedom !  When  to  live  in  the  rat-eaten 
cellars  of  Los  Perdidos  with  Juan  de  Castro 
would  be  happiness ! 

Twice,  under  pinch  of  the  goad,  she 
rushed  to  a  decision ;  but  twice,  even  when 
her  hand  was  raised  to  strike  the  door,  she 
drew  back.  Was  this  what  Juan  de  Castro 
would  have  her  do  ?  She  was  not  sure  ;  no, 
she  was  not  sure  ;  and  so  the  circle  of  the 
struggle  recommenced. 


What  would  Juan  de  Castro  have  her  do  ? 
So  deep  was  her  love,  her  will  so  wrapped  in 
that  of  Juan  de  Castro,  that  the  one  question 
for  her  was :  "  What  would  he  have  me  do?" 
In  the  conflict  of  her  indecision,  the  day,  the 
night,  and  the  day  following  passed,  and  a 
second  night  fell  with  victory  upon  neither 
side. 

In  all  that  time  she  saw  no  one  but  Pedro 
Martoval,  who  never  spoke.  Valdivia  held 
aloof ;  he  might  watch  the  struggle  through 
his  spy-hole,  but  he  held  aloof.  Isolation 
was  part  of  his  plan.  Thereby  the  tension 
was  more  steadily  strained,  and  under  that 
tension,  said  he,  her  obstinate  will — he  called 
it  obstinacy,  not  knowing  the  power  of  love 
— her  will  must  snap.  So  the  second  night 
gloomed  and  fell. 

Then  followed  a  horrible  thing.  Into  the 
black  vault  of  the  darkened  courtyard  lights 
streamed — not  many,  but  snfficient.  Out  of 
the  dead  silence  of  the  courtyard  soands 
broke — the  lusp  of  saws,  the  thud  of  axes, 
the  ring  of  hammers,  iron  on  iron  as  the 
nails  went  home,  the  nails  that  were  making 
fast  the  beams  of  her  husband's  scaffold. 
Into  the  two-foot  deep  embrasure  leant  Inez 
de  Castro,  fascinated  by  the  uprejiring  of  this 
altar  of  sacrifice,  her  hands  tight  clasped 
upon  the  biu*s,  her  face  fast  pressed  against 
the  rigid  metal. 

There,  to  the  right,  she  had  to  slant  her 
head  a  little  to  see,  a  Thing  rose  amidst  the 
shadows,  a  Thing  about  which  shadows  moved, 
shadows  that  built  it  higher  and  higher  and 
higher.  Built  it  ?  They  ?  No,  no,  no ;  it 
was  she  who  built  it,  she  who  stood  there 
staring  out  into  the  night,  her  hands  grip- 
ping hard  the  rusty  iron.  She  !  who  else  ? 
Her  hands  might  grow  numb  with  the  tense- 
ness of  their  hold,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  ^"as 
she  who  built,  and  through  the  slow  hours 
of  the  night  the  Thing  rose  upon  which  Juan 
was  to  die.  No  matter  whose  hands  did  the 
work,  Juan's  wife  knew  in  her  breaking  heart 
that  it  was  she  who  built  it.  Valdivia  had 
made  that  clear. 

Some  time  after  midnight — how  manv  hours 
she  could  not  tell,  two  or  three — tiie  noise 
ceased.  Gathering  their  tools  together,  tods 
she  had  set  a-working,  the  shadows  disap- 
peared, taking  their  coarse  laughter  and 
babble  of  talk  with  them.  But  the  woman 
still  clung  to  the  bars.  Two  lanterns — one 
npon  the  ground,  and  one  hung  high  upon  the 
wall  opposite — were  light  enough  to  set  her 
imagination  on  fire.  Half  fainting,  half  dared, 
she  pressed  her  cheek  as  far  to  the  left  as  the 
splay  of  the  embi-asure  allowed,  and  waited. 


"  Fur  uot  all  the  bolts  sad  baia  in  Los  I'vcdidoa  could  bold  Inei  de  Caelro  prieonci." 
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Up  above,  the  stars  paled,  a  faint  olive 
filtered  through  the  purple  of  the  night, 
spreading  out  in  quivering  lines  like  the 
sticks  of  a  shaken  fan  ;  grey  patches  of 
fleece — to  become  crimson  presently— broke 
the  curve  of  the  arch,  and  away  to  the  left 
in  the  courtyard  Mi  door  opened.  Without 
slackening  her  grasp  of  the  bars,  Inez,  draw- 
ing in  her  breath  with  a  groan,  shifted  her 
position  to  the  further  side.  But  it  was  all 
a  blank,  a  grey  murk  solid  against  the  fading 
purple  above  the  line  of  the  roof. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  whispered,  "  not  yet !  "  and 
the  voice  of  Valdivia,  soft  as  her  own,  answered 
from  beyond  the  edge  of  the  window — 

"  Because  it  is  not  yet  dawn." 

He  had  not  needed  the  spy-hole  above  the 
cell  door  to  tell  him  where  he  would  find 
Juan  de  Castro's  wife.  It  was,  as  he  said, 
his  trade  to  know  women,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  he  was  a  master  craftsman. 

So,  for  a  time,  the  two  waited,  each  acutely 
strained,  while  overhead  the  star-points  faded, 
and  almost  in  a  breath  the  fleeces  broadened 
into  splendour.  Then,  for  the  second  time, 
the  door  opened,  and  across  the  field  of  vision 
a  figure  shambled.  It  wiuj  that  of  a  man  clad 
all  in  black,  and  with  a  great  sword  slung 
across  his  shoulder.  Leaning  nearer  the  bat's, 
Valdivia  held  his  breath  to  listen,  for  Inez  de 
Castro  was  again  speaking,  but  not  to  him. 

"  Show  me  the  right,  0  God  !  show  me 
the  right,  and  give  me  strength  to  do  it !  " 


Out  into  the  dusk  of  the  morning  trailed  a 
slow  procession,  but  of  all  within  it  Inez  de 
Castro  saw  but  one.  Him  she  knew  well 
though  she  saw  no  face,  for  his  head  i^as 
bowed  as  a  man  bows  before  the  Eternal; 
but  his  height,  his  carriage,  his  very  clothing, 
to  the  knot  of  ribbons  on  the  shoulder,  were 
all  familiar.  On  they  crept,  the  low  Fob  of  a 
dirge  upon  the  air,  priests  and  prison  w^arders, 
pace  by  pace,  the  funeral  march  of  a  man  jet 
living,  until  they  were  abreast  of  the  window. 
Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  di^e 
deepened. 

"  Juan  I  my  Juan  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  I  can- 
not, I  dare  not !  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord  I  and 
not  the  King's  !  Into  Thy  hands,  for  Thou 
art  our  Father — loving,  pitiful,  compassion- 
ate !  Take  my  Juan !  Father !  take  him 
and  keep  him  for  me  I  keep — him— for— me 
— for — me " 

The  numb  fingers,  grown  yet  more  nnmb, 
loosed  their  grip.  As  the  procession  halted 
at  the  ladder's  foot,  she  staggered  and  fell 
back,  for  not  all  the  bolts  and  bars  in  Lo8 
Perdidos  could  hold  Inez  de  Castro  prisoner. 
Had  not  Valdivia  promised  that  in  two  days 
she  would  be  free  ? 

The  sound  of  her  fall  alarmed  the  listener, 
and  he  peered  into  the  cell.  Then  he  cried 
across  to  De  la  Vega — 

"  The  play's  played  out.  To  understand  a 
woman  is  hard,  bat  who  can  understand  a 
fool  ?  " 


A    GOOD    TURN 

A    SOUL  stood  at  the  Juds:ment  Seat 
^^    Where  nothing:  may  be  hid. 
The  chars:e  was  read,  with  drooping  head 

He  said:  ''All  this  I  did." 
Too  late  to  argue  or  entreat. 
The  prosecution  was  complete. 


There  rose  a  clamour  at  the  door 

Of  one  who  strove  outside. 
"He  sheltered  me  when  I  was  poorl" 

The  breathless  witness  cried. 
The  court  was  mute  with  one  accord, 
"  Friend,  go  up  higher,"  said  the  Lord. 

JESSIE  POPa 


r  blood.    The 


I   FASCINATION  OP  THE    FREE  PASS. 
Bff  B.  A,  Clarke. 

"  Look  at  this."  Oakshott  (iiaj>lny«l  a 
leather  badge.  "It  is  a  pass  for  Ibe  editor 
of  the  Orocers'  Chroviete  to  the  Brewers' 
Exhibition  at  tbe  Agricultural  Hall.  Do  you 
think  1  had  any  nlsb  to  nee  tlie  Brewern' 
Exhibition?  And  yet  1  moved  Fleet  Street  to 
obtain  this  ticket." 

"Why?" 

"  Heredity.  It  is  u  tai 
Oakshotts  must  ubc  Press 
tickets.  None  of  tbe 
family,  by  the  way,  baa 
ever  been  connected  iritb 
ibePresK.  I  light  ngajnet 

]iecta  bow  fiercely — but 
it  cannot  be  slain.  At 
times  it  seizes  nie,  and  1 
have  to  rufh  awsy  and 
attend  an  entertainment 

matters.  At  such  tiines 
tbe  oflicefl  of  tbe  smaller 


Bpa|)er6 


I  Fleet 


Street   dra 

lui^et;    and   not  only      ''*. 

have  I,  in  common  with 

all  mjT  family,  tbe  power 

of  extracting  passes  from 

perfect     strangers,     but 

(and  this  also  is  a  family 

characteristic)   with   the 

passes     I     can      obtain 

privileges  tbey  are  not 

supposed  to  carry.     For 

example,  at  tbe  Brewers' 

Exhibition     I     occupied  -  - 

tbe  royal  box.    'i'ooU  for  uerei.y  for 

those  that  can  use  them;      x„^  r^^^.  j,„t  (ben  . 

and  none  can  use  passes    yacbt !     Down  rame  tha  nii 

likeweOaksliottE    I  will    it^u|,htHll« 

give    you    one    instance 

which  occurred  when  I 

was  a  Itoy.    Mj   grandfather  was  up  from  the 

country,   and   my   father    had    obtaineil   a   pans 

admiltins  the  editor  ol  The  Qardiyim    Chronicle 

to  a  dachshund  dhow  at  tbe  Cr\  stal  Pahce      ^^  e 


h   UoHEU     Aad  w 


all   went.     My   father   w.is   the   eilitor,  and   my 

grandfather,  my  mother,  and  all  of  us  hoys  and 

girls  were  the  friend.     Even   (he  baby  in   arms 

went.      Soiueone    incautiously  i^howed    her    the 

j)aBa,  and  then  nothing  could  keep  her  at  home. 

At  London   Bridge   we  met  all  my  unclex,  with 

unbrokeu  families,  and  my  great-uncle  Ephrsim. 

Passes,  every  man  jack 

of    them!       When    wo 

reached  tbe   Palace,  tbe 

show  had  not  been  tbrotvn 

0|>en  to  the  public ;  but 

an  exception  was  being 

made  for  exhibitors.   My 

father  was  so  clear  about 

our  right  to  this  privil^e 

ibat   the  doorkeeper  (a 

most  surly  brute)  gave 

"'What?  Eight  of 
you  on  to  one  poor  dog ! 
It  don't  give  'in>  n 
cbawnce.' 

"  We  entered  the  ring. 
My  father  detested  all 
doEB  and  was  afraid  of 
them.  Consecjuentty 
every  dachshund,  with- 
out exception,  tried  to 
bite  him. 

" '  Here  comes  your 
brother  George,'  said  my 
mother.  '  I  am  sure  that 
he  isn't  an  exhibitor.' 

"One  by  one  my 
uncles  arrived.  E;icb 
a  little  bit  annoyed 
the  others  had  done 
as  well  as  himself;  but 
all  rejoiced  in  the  failure 
of  Uncle  Epbraim,  who 
h.id  a  way  of  Bcoriog  off  them  and  was  not  modest 
aboitt  his  tr)utii|)bs.  But  when  the  judges  entered, 
Great-uncie  Ephraim  was  nmoiiRst  them,  jioking 
dachshunds   critically   and   niaking   notes   in  an 


frifihtful  wave  Btnick  the 
St  with  an  aivful  cr-r-r-nah  !    ' 
loiitd  i;o  tn  the  bnttom.  ) 
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])CK.-ket-bonk. 
We  wero  a  silent  porty 
f^ing  bome.  It  is  not 
very  often  that  the  Oak- 
sbottH    misB    a    [>oB!>ible 

"It  was  lliig  Unrle 
Eiihraini  who  mw  Queen 
Victorin'a  roronation.  He 
had  no  ticket,  but  he 
wore  a  new  eilk  hat,  a 
frock  coat,  and  carried  a 
silver  truncheon  ternii- 
iiatii)):  in  a  );old  crown. 
The  gold  and  silver  were 
pn|ier,  the  truncheon  was 
a  iiiooe  of  brooni click, 
and  the  crown  was  tlie 
work  of  a  local  carpenter. 
With  this  insignia  held 
out  before  him,  he  went 
where  he  willeii ;  aod 
when  the  cavalcade  ar- 
rived at  WeBttiiingter 
Uncle  Epl  a  m  was 
stand  Dg  ID  a  clea  ed 
B|)ace  wav  ng  the  t  ta  y 
back  I  an  suH  c  ently 
an  Oakshott  lo  th  II  at 
thi   achevemen 

'  The  oH  nan  ded 
Eoi  c   eu  \e    sla^k     He 
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noving  the  piaao  hiuiKlf  in  readintw  fr( 


'^1 


£v 


/i: 


i 


« 


e**™,*^ 


Du  wuhed  o9  bi»  bestd. 


became  very  inflrm,  and  it  was  certain  he 
would  never  leave  hia  bed :  but  to  the  very 
last  he  was  apjilying  for  newsjiaper  yosse-. 
The  end  came  in  a  E'econd,  as  he  was  <j|«iiiiiiE 
his  letter*.  He  held  '  Admit  the  Edifr  sf 
Ihe  Vo^nntett  Betord'  in  his  hanil  when  be 
entered  the  other  world." 

Oakshott  spoke  gloomily  about  lh:i>  fiiniily 
trait,  but  I  am  disposed  to  envy  il.  The  only 
place  of  entertainment  that  ever  ndmiiled  nie 
free  was  the  old  Cormorant  Theatre  in  South- 

■  wnrk.     I  use  the  |iretix  beraiir^  it  has  such  i 
'  delightful  man -about- (own  toi'ch.  suggesting 

that  London  theatrej  are  all  rnn)iliar  to  me, 
and  that  connected  ever,  wiih  this  humble 
home  of  the  <lrama  1  liaie  a  '(-ore  of  hitppy 
memories.  Actually  I  never  heard  of  tlw 
'  Cormorant  until  a  liook-c.-invasser  gave  rie 
a  ]»»<  to  its  pit.      Stilt,  there  is  no  injuitin 

■  in  referring  to  it  BR"  the  old  "Cormorant-  Il 
was  old,  or  it  had  lived  very  hard.  Arriving 
at  the  Cormorant  in  good  time,  I  found  thut 

\,  there  was  an  early  door  (sixpence  extra),  tbe 

'  other  door  opening  only  on  Sundays.     1  )Mid 

the  sixpence.   When  1  got  inside,  I  discovend 

"■w — Kv'  5''^^^^,^^'^^     that  it  wa*  compulsory  to  leave  hats  and  UDi- 

JB  ^^--"^     brellas  in  the  cloak-room  (another  sixpence), 

^^Dl  "^^^     end  an  attendant  forced  a  pit^ramme  upon 

^^^  ''ji^  me,  bringing  my  contributions  up  to  eigbieen- 

pence.    1  obtained  a  frontseat,  but  this  in  ib« 

old  Cormorant  was  hardly  an  advantage.    The 

iM.iKuM.  8lo]ie  of  the  floor  is  very  steep.    My  felki*- 

Look,  mother!  Mr.  Smith    P'ttile*  sustained  themselves  during  the  play 

by  drinking  bottled  stout,  and  when  n  bottlt 
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wM  empty,  it  wag  placed  on  the  floor  and  atlotred 
to  roll,  we  in  the  front  row  getting  the  beoetit. 
I  saw  the  last  act  of  "  BufEan  Justice  "  buried  up 
to  luy  knees  in  empty  bottlea. 

The  nianagemeDt  must  have  fouud  the  granting 
of  free  iianKee  pretty  protitnblB,  because  they 
extended  the  system.  Londou  was  flooded  with 
Cormorant  passes.  Men  would  march  into  City 
offices,  fling  down  a  handful  of  orders,  aud  out 
without  speaking  a  word.  All  the  men  at  my 
office  weut  at  oue  time  or  other,  and  all  were 
badly  victimised.  To  be  revenged,  we  collected 
"  Ruffian  Justice"  passes  until  wa  could  send  oue 
of  our  number  to  the  theatre  with  a  full  hand.  It 
needed  a  msn  with  nerve,  so  we  sent  llie  Bhipping 
clerk.  We  went  with  him.  He  took  hiH  stand  in 
the  /oyer,  with  a  score  of  othera  waiting  to  have 
their  passes  dated  and  numliered.  At  the  ticket 
window  wa«  the  manager  himself.  The  shipping 
clerk  led  off  with  a  pass  to  tlie  family  circle, 

"  Family  circle  all  taken.     Can  do  you  a  front 


"Uo( 


.  ahillini 


It  » 


1  famil-y  circle 
front  row  pass  I  should  have  given  up." 

The  manager  looked  at  ihe  second  ticket  and 
theu  again  at  his  plan. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir.     I  can't  think  how  I  came  to 
make  such  a  mistake ;  but  the 
last  seat  in  the  front  row  was 


before  you 

',  I   will  do  you  a 

1  the  dre«e  circle. 


shipping 


Ae  i 

Hood  sei 

Yes,  I  can  give  you  oi 

the    gangway  at  one 

pence  nn  your  front  n 

circle  ticket.     Yen   e. 

at  that." 

"No,"  said 
clerk,  "  it  would  be  im]X)Hsible 
to  grumble  at  that ;  but  I 
happen  to  have  a  dress  circle 
ticket." 

He  produced  a  pass  for  the 
drei^x  circle, 

"My  mind  must  be  going," 
said  the  manager ;  "  the  whole 
dreaa  circle  is  taken  to-night 
by  a  young  Indies'  school.  But, 
as  I  have  caused  yuu  so  much 
inconvenience,  I  will  papa  you 
iuto  the  orchestra  stalls  for 
another  shilling.  That's  i-enson- 
able  enough." 

"  They  ought  not  to  let  me 
go  about,"  said  the  shipping 
clerk.  "  1  have  a  ticket  to  the 
orchestra  stalls.  It  was  orchestra 
BtallM  I  was  trying  to  say." 

"This  beats  everything,"  said 
the  manager.  "  Peojile  have 
been  put  into  strait- waistcoats 
for  doing  things  le»  silly. 
What  do  you  think  of  my 
having  picked  up  to-morrow's 
plan  instead  of  to-dny's  ?  Yex, 
air ;  aud  every  blessed  seat 
^ken  fiir  to-night  ex<.'e|>t  ong 


K  (just  eiiMK^J :  I-ur,  iiiuiii,  I  won"! 
uried  two  had-lrmpered  hnsbandi  iny* 
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n  enough  tu  spring 


box.     I  Bii|niose  yon  a 
two  bob  for  a  box  't "" 

Tlie  Biiipiiing  clerk  was  man  enoujjli. 

"  Wo  seem  to  be  n  isiir  to-iiight,  sir,  you  and 
mo,"  said  the  nianngor  gaily,  as  he  haudod  over 
the  box  ticket  dated  and  numbered. 

"  No,"  said  tho  shipping  clerk  thoughtfully  ; 
"  I  can't  allow  you  to  say  that.  I  am  the  worst, 
for  I  had  a  pass  for  tho  boxes."  And  he  gave 
this  up  instead  of  the  ex[Xicled  florin. 

"  You'll  have  to  i>ay  a  shilling  to  leave  your 
hat  in  tho  tloak-room.  We  dun' t  allow  any  but 
opera-hats  in  the  boxes." 

"  1  told  you  I  was  going  mad,"  said  the  shipping 
clerk  ;  *'  and  this  proves  it.  I  have  I'oino  out 
to-night  without  loy  hat,"  (Ho  had  left  it 
with  us.) 

Tho  notice  for  "  Ruffian  Justice"  went  up  that 
night.  But  foi'  the  shipping  clerk  the  play  would 
have  been  running  to  this  day. 


NONE    OTHEIU    ARE    aENUINE. 
"Then  go«  tha  curly-headed  boy 
Who  never  told  a  lie." 
Tbe  ttnngtr  cait  ■  pitying  gTaace 
And  heaved  ■  gentle  ligh  : 
"To  every  home  hbic  troublE*  conei 
So  fine  a  lad— and  deaf  and  dumb  1 " 


"  Do  you  believe  in  pi'edesti nation  ? "  aakeil 
the  District-Visitor.  "  Well,  1  used  lo,"  replie.1 
her  bostesB,  "  but  after  me  and  Josiah  come  back 
from  Switzerland,  and  had  such  a  time  getting  our 
truiika  through,  I  nlmost  think  free  tmde  would 
be  a  good  thing,  after  all." 


^^J^ 


Bii.LV  (nf  BerinondBej-,  out  tor  a  c 
Cume  on.  Mar)-  Jane '.  'urry  up  and  I 
flah«s— 'imdredB  of  'em  ! 

Maht  Jane  :  Wot  sort  of  flghes  ? 

UiLLY  (at  a  venture) :  Bloatcn  ! 


LOGIC. 


TF  you  should  hear  that  I  bad  gfooe 
And  done  what  joa  insisted  on. 
How  would  it  strike  ]rou  should  I  do 
The  Thing  I  had  impressed  on  you? 
To  put  it  plainly.    Let  us  say 
We  both  had  done  tbe  Thin;  that  they 
Rqkented  o£    Yet  neither  did 
The  Thing  for  which  we  both  were  chid. 
The  premisses  so  far  are  dear 
Experienlia  ctocel,  dear. 
If  /ou,  not  /,  should  do  It,  then. 
Of  course,  it  might  occur  again 
(Though  that  is  hardly  likely,  or 
It  leaves  ns  where  we  were  before). 
It  were,  perhaps,  less  complex,  then, 
For  you  to  do  it  o'er  again. 
For  then  if  They  and  Yon  and  I, 
He,  She,  and  It  all  standing  by. 
Insisted  that  we  All  were  sent— 
Why,  there's  an  end  of  Ai^fument 

Q.  E.  D. 


^  Suff( 
from 


stomach  shot 
the  general  I 
ble.  Indlgi 
1  variety  cfca 
ECHARTS  : 
and  thoroughly. 


are  a  tried  remedy  {or  alllormaof  ladlgestlon,  both  chronic 
i  and  acute.        They  stieagtben  the  Dlsesltve  Organs  acd  / 
I  assist  them  properly  lo  perform  their  duty.        Their  efft'  \ 
'  cacy  la  due  to  thetr  medicinal  value.       They 

Act  Promptly! 


BEECHAKTS  PILLS  purlFy  the  Blood,  give  vlgcur  to  the 
muscles,  tone  up  the  nerves,  and  give  health  and  strength 
a  the  entire  system. 

■,  pHc*  l!l\  (f «  pint)  *i9  (168  pllli). 
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the   world    i>   confirmed  in 
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Your  Appearance ! 
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For  Infants.  OKildren.  Invalids,  and  the  Aged, 


mm 


The  Qlory  of  a  Man  is  his  Strength. 

Interesting  mml   Instructive   Remarks 
to  Voung  and  MUaie-aged  Men. 


vrtnt  stnnitli  mil  RUln  Uh  Pwhi  id  in  >diiin«d  om. 
ba(  THtblU  Dul  tbe  !■«  nxuu  at  mioriiu  Purcrtj  ol  Neirr 
F^fftv.  Mmt^  llepmilaii,  BH)  vill  I^vdnllf  inlnnt  Uhh 

maniri]]  not  oiUtPtuth  lutructlve.  butft  nluAt^  jafeffiuuil 
Bndiord,  Ynrki.— dupfrlalit-— HentEcD  thii  mEfiilDe. 


BIRKBECK  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  ilsi. 
Cnrrent    Accoonl*.      3^   Inietm    allowai   on   lununitB 

DcpMlO.     2i1-  lnl««i  ullovnj  on  Dcpoiii  AomniL 

AdvaacM  made.     Stock*  and  Share*  bwifhi  and  saU. 

Apply  C.  F.  RAVKN^sofT,  Srtnlary. 

Saulhamploii  Buildings,  Hijth  Holboni,  W.C. 


HATHER'S 

Oumimi*  9«™l  V«iij  bj  Ciliia  ii 
■nt,  tAA.,  I>*w  St^KAMei 

•NIGRINE 


NEGROGEINEc>ev"haii. 

■r  lo  tiM  RaoU,  inUnji  dtuctko  Im- 
lUs.  aul  uubaUcdbThV  llnuint  and 
,  IlilT  SUlncr  In  lb  V'uild.    .No,  1. 


^.^^.  .'M-^ 


FRILLED  BUTTER 
MUSLIN 

LINUS  final  iK    Tillim^. 
Xpt..  MOTTIliCHAM. 


STITCH  FRILLS,  1  Till-  Ioti>,  &i 
per  pal..  PLAIN  I'^fLLS.  ti  ^ 
pUr.  Kunplc  Bonk  of  Pluliiinil  "ncv 


"ATLAS"  LOCKSTITCH  MACHINE.  308. 


es? 

■3J!SK!&SsUSSaSB&- 


ALEX.  LEFEVER, 

Complete  House  Furnisher, 
Colonial   and    Foreigfn    Exporter, 

S2B,  OM  St.,  Loudon,  £.C 

COMPACT  TURN  SHING  GUIDES,  Row  to  Fomls 
Houses  aad  Flats  fron  25  to  00  Goineas. 


Facts  about  YOUR  Shin 

Clanre  nt  Ihc  lonkingclass,  and  yon  nil)  nolice  thai  ihe  pores  on  joitr  n[>se  arc  larger  than  iticre 
on  any  olher  part  of  the  face.  Being  lirger,  ihey  clog  easier,  ami  you  are  thus  able  to  see  what  is 
taking  place  all  over  the  face  and  body  ;  but  it  must  be  rcmembeiol  that  v^hal  you  see  on  your  nose 
ia  going  on  in  every  other  part  of  the  body  where  you  cannot  see  it.  Tlie  pores  are  alaays  getting 
stopped  up,  impurities  form,  the  skin  beccmes  unhealthy,  and  is  often  'renderei!  unsightly,  ami 
great  discomfort  may  be  caUsed.     Is  ihis  so  in  your  case? 

If  your  skin  is  red  or  rongh,  has  any  blemish  upon  il,  orif  you  BufTer  from  any  Skin  Trouble  on  any 
pan  of  the  body,  you  want  samelhing  thai  will  give  immediale  relief  and  make  ycur  skin  clear,  fnre, 
and  healthy  once  again.  "  Antexema"  is  a  scientific  remedy,  being  the  discovery  of  a  well-known 
doctor.     It  slops  irritation,  removes  all  skin  blemishes,  and  is  a  sure  cure  for  skin  complaints  of 

"ANTEXEMA" 

does  everything  that  is  necesi^rj'.  It  cleanses  the  pores,  soothes  and  softens  Ihe  skin,  and  pimple*, 
iciughnefs,  blemishes,  chafing,  and  all  skin  troubles  disappear  under  its  magical  influence. 
"Anteiema"  is  an  unrivalled  cure  for  Eciemi,  Psoriasis,  and  Nettle  Rash;  but  it  is  just  as  useful 
for  Burnt',  Bruises,  Blisters.  Insect  Bites,  and  skin  irritation ;  and  gentlemen  whose  skin 
is  tender  find  it  Ihe  very  thing  to  use  after  shaving.  It  is  not  an  ointment,  but  fomis  an 
invisible  healing,  soothing,  non-poisonous  piolective  coating  ot'er  the  tender  surface,  and  a  new  skin 
ii  thus  able  lo  grow  beneath  it.  *'  Antexema  "  is  the  most  wonderful  skin  help  and  clearser  Ihat 
medical  science  hai  produced.  For  every  purpose  for  which  cold  cream  and  simitar  prepaialinns 
are  useil  "  Antexema  "  is  far  more  valuable  ;  because  nol  only  docs  it  cool  am)  soothe,  hut  il  heals 
in  a  most  nondcrful  ivi.y. 

Remarkable  Cures  of  Eczema  Skin  Troubles 

I.,  B.  W.  «Tiif>:    •'•Amnwrnn'  u  ilic  bf'i 
!»t    fvcT    had    [or    Ecuiu.-!.       The    ioie.    :ik 

S   M.  B,  irrit«  :  "  I  have  been  doctoring  ta 

-wkt   for    Kcrema  bndir    on    wriiK    and    him 

iHi,  uui  a  bealthv-lDoking  t\'  .  -    -  ■  ■  _...■. 

xUh  eencmUy.    In  my  pm  II 
ilctlThris  b  r.n  a  dnadrnl  orrit 

imply  n  handful  from  thou-ands  received,  Ihe  originals  of  which 
The  one  regret  espresscd  by  the  wiilers  is  that  th  y  did  not  i.now 
of  ".Anteiema''  sooner.     Do  nol  'ufror,  when  you  can  l)c  so  easily  cured. 

Have  You  Seen  Our  Handbook  Yet  ? 

"  Anlcicma  "  is  supplied  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  al  l/li  and  t/9.  or  may  be  ohiained  <lirect 
post  free,  in  plain  wrapper,  for  l/3>  The  nen*  revised  and  illustrated  edition  of  out  Family  Ilnnd- 
liifflk,  "  Skin  Troubles,"  is  full  of  information  from  end  to  end  about  the  cause,  nature,  ojld  cure  of 
skin  complaints,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone.  A  copy  will  be  forwarded  post  free  tu 
readers  of  TAe  iVmdior  Jllagadiic,  li^ether  with  free  trial  of  "Antexema"  and  200  lcstim<»iials 
from  persons  cured,  if  Tie  Wiadior  SSanatine  is  mentioned,  and  three  penny  slumps  are  enclosed  for 
[lostaje  and  i>acking.     Address  your  letter  lo  "  Antexema,"  83,  Castle  Road,  London,  N.W. 


INVENTION. 

Diseases  Banished 
Without   Drugs. 

SENT   ON    THIRTY    DAYS'    TRIAL. 


Tbe  •■Oantury  Thsmtsl"  Baih  Oibinci  g'n-B 
you  at  home  for  iH- «ch  all  the  matVElloui  elcanMna. 
111%-igoraling,  turalLvi  tBic!i  of  tbe  famous  Tuikjih 
Baifs.      Open,  the  7.0™,".  ikbi   poriB,  purifio   i1k 

Dmslcu  Kemedy  for  Colds,  Influenia,  Rheums - 
tlxoi.  Aches,  Puns.  Blood  mnd  Skin  OIhbks, 
Kidney  Trouble,  and  most  dlSMUes.     Guarani*^d. 

PHYSICIANS   ASTONISHED, 


AND  THOUSANDS  of  gi 

w.iidtrfulrHulls  obtained. 

Ml.  W,  B.,  of  Cb-igo-s 


I.  iilMplawncM.  Nervous  Dyspepsia, 


Insldo  «r  OMtsId*  HMttar. 

Uadam:  CoLLiMJt,  of  Patiii  leiiifies  ii  cured  her  of 
BrlEbt's  and  Kidney  Olseoe. 

Mr.  R.  H.j  London,  S.E.,  wriio  u  to  a  complete  cuie 
at  Chronic  Catarrh  Jtodlcestlan,  and  Consllpatloa, 

""KCTrw.""'.  Salop; 'rw°A.  W.f  cT^Yarmoiith ; 
Rev.  T.  E.  S.  C. ,  Lanci. ;  Rev.  J.  W.  D  ,  Waljill ;  Rev. 
O.  ll,,MauniaiaA5h:ukdhuiidted'o(Dtb3i>TecDiDniet>d 
the  "Ontiiry  Themur'  highly  for  the  cure  of  Bright' « 
DUeasc,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Rhcumatlun,  Bron- 
chHIa,  a  out. 

Mr.  C.  W.  S.,  of  Manchester,  afflicted  foi  years,  was 
cured  ol  Nervous  Pnutratlon,  ladleesllon, 
Insomnia,  and  MenUI  Eihaustlon. 

Mr.  J.  W.  F.,  <rf  Bury,  <B.Msi  lb;il  it  did  bis  wllS 
more  good  in  Ave  weelu  than  two  years'  doctorlni;. 
Career  her  ol  Blood  Polsonlnic,  and  olbers  of 
Lumbacoand  Joflueaia. 

Mr!,  5.  L.,  of  Ktnsingtoii,  after  sufr.^rii.B  fo.  i-ears, 
and  being  a  total  invalid  from  Rheumatic  Arlbrills, 

vras  completely  cured  sfua-  nslia  the  ■'  (Jeniury 
Thetiiial.''^ 

Itnllt  IITUAI  No.  414,  and  tesiimonials  from 
hjndreds  of  delighted  people.  Meniion  Winiliir  Magaii"t 

™  CeM!!ry''ThMS^ree  of  all  cost  10  younelf. 
AQSNTS     WANTED. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,   Ltd. 
.,  London,  W. 


Soak  the  hands  on  retiring  in  a 
strong,  hot,  creamy  lather  of 

rSllAP* 

Dry,  aixJ  anoint  freely  with  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment,  the  great  Skin  Cure 
Wear  old  gloves  or  bandage  lightly, 
in  old,  soft  cotton  or  linen.  For  pre- 
serving, purifying,  and  beautifying 
the  hands,  for  removing  redness 
roughness,  and  irritalions,  for  rashes 
and  eczemas,  with  shapeless  nails, 
this  treatment  is  wonderful. 


In,  U.  &  A^  Fotwr  iU 


Telephones: 
4802.4883, 
4684.4885. 
GERRARa 


1«legrams; 

"Cecelia*. 

LONDON. 


Inclosiye  CIurgCB 
quoted  if  desired* 


All  Meab  open  to 
nonresidents. 


i 


CECIL  Motor  garage 


BEDKOOA.S. 
EXTRACT  1        Single  from  6s.  per  day 
F ROM       >       Bouble  frcm  98.  per  daj 

TARIFF  }    SUITES. 

'^        (Bedroom.  Bath  it  Sitting 
Boom)  from  26e. 


■^^^  '^  !•  V/  IN  ^  Tiie  only  flrvt-cUss  Hctel 

in  London  witii  a  Garage 
on  Premises. 

Free  Garage  for  Visitors'  Cars. 
Nominal  Charge  for  Cleaning. 

Petrol  Oil,  Greasef  and  all  Accessories  in  Stcck. 

Reliable  Cars  for  Hire  for  Tisitors  and  the  public  generally. 

Breakfast,  28.  6d.,  3s. ,  3a.  6d.    ^    Dejeuner,  58. 

Lunch,  38.  6d.  7    Diner,  78.  6d.  k  lOs.  6d. 

Dinner,  58.  l    Souper,  5s. 

la  Table  d'Hote  Room, 
ladlAB  Floor. 


or  A  U  carte. 
In  Reitannuitt 

Full  details  of  (he  moderate  Tariff  and  Illustrated  Booklet  post  free  on  application. 


J 


RECOMMaiDED  BY  MEDIMl 

ioc- 


HUE'S 


iPlttbentLEVERI 


uss 


-1       !3 
CO       ^ 

Insist  on  haring 
^VhiU^'^  Ttum. 
Tlum  hearing  L\b  Co.'$ 
nam)  art  alone  oenuim. 
All  otherf  are  imitations. 

KlXDLT 


CiV<?  Steel  in  Band.) 
Effectire  ft  LighL    Equally 
comfortable  in  an  erect 
or  reclining  poiition. 


Oooniltstion*  &  Price  Lilts  freei 
White's    Moo  •  Mais    Patsht 
Lkvkr  Tbvbs  Ca,  Ltd., 
9S.  StaaftMbvry  ATcnne. 
Piooadllly  Circus. 
Ebt.  SO  Tears.    Female  Aitcndani. 

NOT  «oU  by  the  Stwte  (Armv  d  M8«y,  tUh 

MSHTIOS  THIS  MaOASISB. 


THE  **  LADDIE ''  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt.     Is.  each. 

1.  Laddie.  By  the  Author  of  *•  Tip-Cat."' 

2.  Miss  Toosey'5  Mission.  Ditto. 

3.  Pris.  Dit:o. 

4.  Pamela's  Bequest         Mrs.  H.  Sandford. 

5.  Friday's  Child.       Frances  E.  Crompton. 

6.  The  Green  Garland.  Ditto. 

7.  Master  Bartlemv.  F.  E.  Crompton. 

8.  The  Gentle  Heritage.  Ditto. 

9.  Happy-go- Lucky.  Ism  ay  Thorn. 

10.  Tiny  and  her  Grandfather. 

E.  Everett  Green. 

11.  Bunny.  B.  A.  Clarke. 

12.  Love  Triumphant  F.  M.  Kingsley. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  S^U&bury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


A    POPULAR 


SERIES  OF  HANDBOOKS 

The  "MANNERS'*  Series. 

Indispensalle  Works  on  important  Evcry-day 
Subjects  by  Specialists. 

Loftg^  Sz'O.f  Clotk  Bounds  Round  Comers^  Is. 


X. 


By  Mrs.  Huuni&T 
I,    By  Mrs.  Humfukt 


("Madge"  of  Truth). 

a.  Mmnnmrm  if  Worn 

I*' Madge"  of  Truth). 

3.  A   Wot^  #0  MfOflMfi.      By  Mrs.  Huuiuky 

("Madge"  of  Truth). 

4.  How  to   ho   ProHy-      By   Mrs.    HcMPBKr 

(••  Madge "  of  Truih).  _^  ^ 

5.  ThB  Soeroi   of  Goott  HomUk   mod 

Long:  Life.    By  Haydn  Brown,  L  R.CP. 

6.  WhrntShmH  I  Soy  T     A  New  Letter- Wnter 

for  Ladies.  _  _ 

7.  Tho  Book  of  Siliohoo.     By  Ellkn  T. 

Masters.    With  69  lllu.«*naioos. 

8.  Homlth  Exoroiooo  mod  Homo  Cbrai- 

nastics.     By  Hartv  c  Nisssn.    With  46  liwiU. 

9.  Tho  ApplouOO  RooiiOf,    A  New  Cot'ectkm 

for  Anuiteur  Reciters.  ^  .  , 

10.  RooHmitono,  Oomio  mod  Oihorwioo. 

By  Jay  Hickory  Wood.  _   ..  . 

XI.  Tho  Goniio  AH  of  Good  Tmihtrng. 

By  Bkatrjck  Knoixys.  ,,   , 

la.  Tho  ShiUina  Low-Book^  By  H.  Lang- 
ford  Lewis,  Barrisier-at-Law. 

13.  Ooneornino  Mmrrlmmom  By  Rev.  E.  J. 
Hari>y,  Author  of  *'  How  lo  be  Happy  thoogb 
Married."  „  «  ^ 

X4.  Aihioiloo  of  TO'doy,    By  H.  E.  C«aham. 

15.  Tho  Ooo-cM  Boeiior, 

WARD,   LOCK  &  CO.,   Ltd.,  Sausbury 
Square,  London,  E.C. 


ITe/^ue  Tkdrii  CevfT. 


YOU  CAN  READ.    1 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Eight  or  Nine  Hundred  Nev 
Books,  choosing  them  fron 
Eight  or  Nine  Thouszuvd. 


EIGHT  or  nine  thousand  books  were  published  last 
worth  reading.     There  will  be  about  the  same  n 
month.      You  could  hardly  find  time  to  more  tha 
eight  or  nine  hundred  of    next  year's  books  as  they  aj 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  a  good  many  of  them. 

You  certainly  do  not  wish  to  buy  them,  for  last  yea 
were  published  at  a  total  price  of  £461,  and  this  c 
will  be  about  the  same.  Perhaps  you  do  not  care  to 
a  circulating  library,  because  you  think  you  would  h; 
until  other  people  have  read  the  book  you  want,  and 
the   books  you  do  get  would  be   soiled,  tattered    or   di 


The  next 
p&ge  tells 
you  what 
you  can 
get  for 
nothing. 


The    Manager, 

"  The    Times,' 
Printinor  House  S 


label 


s  on 


their 


covers. 


You  can  have  the  use,  at  home,  of  the  coming  year's  best  books — ^900, 
three  every  day,  if  you  and  your  family  can  get  through  so  many  —  obtainiijig 

The  Books  You  Want. 
When  You  Want  Them. 

No  matter  how  many  books  you  are  enabled  to  read,  free,  you  will  still 
want  to  buy  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  the  year,  because  there 
are  some  books  you  wish  to  keep.  These  you  can  buy  after  you  have  read 
them  to  the  last  page,  when  you  know  you  want  them,  at  about  half  the 
regular  price. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  the  world  where  books  are  circulated  and 
sold  on  such  extraordinary  terms  :  93,  New  Bond  Street  (near  Oxford  Street), 
the  new  building,  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  "  The  Times" 
Book  Club.  If  you  subscribe  to  "The  Times"  for  the  next  twelvemonth, 
paying  the  ordinary  price  of  the  paper— threepence  a  day — you  will  obtain 
free  of  charge  the  privileges  above  described,  and  if  you  buy  books  at  the 
rate  of  only  6/6  a  month,  the  special  discounts  will  save  you  as  much  as 
you  pay  for  your  subscription  to  **  The  Times,"  so  that  you  will  get  the 
best  newspaper  in  the  world  and  the  best  circulating  library  service  in  the 
world    for   nothing. 

This  is  not  a  description  of  something  that  will  be  done  some  day, 
**  The  Times"  Book  Club  is  in  operation  to-day.  You  are  invited  to  go, 
or  ask  someone,  on  your  behalf,  to  go,  to  93,  New  Bond  Street,  and  see 
what  subscribers  to  **  The  Times "  are  getting  for  nothing. 


THE  MANAGER, 


"The  Times," 

Printing  House  Square,  Londoa,  E.G. 


w.n.  5. 


Please  send  me  particulars  of  "The  Times"  Book  Club. 

Name 

Address „ 


If  a  visit  is 
impossible, 
you  will  by 
signing    lis 
form,      ain 
full 
particL     u 


Hennessy's   Brandy, 

the  purest,  most  delightful  and  most 
wholesome  of  all  spirits,  is  the 
"  heart  '*  of  Cognac  wine  extracted 
by  distilling  the  juice  of  Cognac 
grapes  in  the  simple  and  old-fashioned 
way  which  alone  yields  real  Brandy. 
The  aroma  of  the  wine  and  its 
nourishing  properties  are  concen- 
trated eight  fold,  for  eight  bottles  of 
Cognac  wine  yield  but  one  bottle  of 
Hennessy's  Brandy.  The  "  bouquet  " 
of  Hennessy's  Brandy  is  the  scent  of 
the  May  vine-blossoms ;  its  flavour 
is  the  flavour  of  delicious  Cognac 
grapes.  The  Brandy  is  refreshing 
because  grapes  are  refreshing ;  it  is 
invigorating  because  wine  is  invigo- 
rating ;  it  is  pure  because  it  is 
nothing  else  than  concentrated,  clari- 
fied wine.  No  other  spirit  can 
compete  with  Hennessy's  Brandy 
because  no  other  spirit  is  distilled 
from  such  exquisite  materials. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  BRANDY. 

It  is  not  always  the  most  expensive 
Brandy  which  suits  a  particular  pur- 
pose best.     We  believe,  for  instance, 
that    One    Star    Brandy,    which    is 
the  cheapest  genuine  Brandy,  makes 
the    best    drink     with     soda    water. 
Again    we    w-ould    not    advise    you 
to    purchase    our  40   Year   Old   or 
70  Year  Old  Brandies,  because  our 
25  Year  Old  is  as  choice  a  liqueur 
Brandy  as  one  may  wish  to  take,  and 
is  moreover  by  far  the  best   bargain 
in  old  Brandies.     It  is  13  years  older 
than  Three  Star  and  you  pay  at  the 
rate  of  under  3d.  a  year  per  bottle  for 
:reater  age,  whereas  you  pay  at  the 
ate  of  nearly  5d.  a  year  for  the   15 
^ears  between  "  25  Year  Old  "  and 
40    Year    Old."     This    dispropor- 
ionate  increase  in  prices  for  the  older 
jrands  is  necessitated  by  the  loss  in 
ulk  by  evaporation  and  the  accumu- 
ition  of  compound  interest.     If  you 
/ill    read   carefully   the    description 


YOU  MUST  USE 
A  GLASS 
LIKE 
THIS, 


OR 


LIKE 
THIS 


of  the 
various 
ages    of 
Brandy  given 
in    the    list    at 
the  bottom  of  the 
next  page,  you  will 
be   able   to   choose   a 
Brandy  which  will  give 
you  the  maximum  satisfac- 
tion at  the  minimum  cost. 

HOW  TO  BUY  BRANDY. 

Having  chosen  from  this  list  the 
kind  of  Brandy  you  require  make  a 
point  of  obtaining  that  Brandy  and 
no  other. 

A  wine  merchant  may  try  to  sell 
you  a  Brandy  upon  which  he  makes 
more  profit.  If  the  Brandy  he  offers 
costs  less  than  Hennessy  it  is  not  so 
good  ("  Cheap  brandy "  is  dear  at 
any  price) ;  if  it  is  more  expensive 
it  is  not  any  better,  for  Hennessy  is 
the  standard  of  Brandv  all  over  the 
world.  Say  "Hennessy  please,"  and^W^ 
look  not  only  at  the  bottle  but  also 
at  the  age  label  to  make  sure  that 
you  obtain  exactly  what  you  require. 
If  it  is  worth  while  to  choose  your 
Brandy  it  is  worth  while  to  insist  on 
having  the  Brandy  that  you  have 
chosen.  You  will  always  get  the  best 
if  you  say  "  Hennessy  please,"  but  of 
the  best  you  must  obtain  the  best  for 
your  own  special  requirements. 

A  MARVELLOUS  DIGESTIVE. 

Doctors  have  found  that  a  "  Brandv 
and  Soda"  taken  with  the  meals  or 
a   liqueur   glassful  of   Brandy   taken 
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f  afterwards  helps  the  appetite  and 
assists  digestion  better  than  any  other 

A  stimulant.  In  most  cases  of  dyspepsia 
the  digestion  merely  needs  encourage- 
ment to  do  its  work  effectively.  Hen- 
nessy's  Brandy  gives  this  encouragement. 
Brandy,  moreover,  should  always  be 
taken  after  black  coffee  in  order  that 
the  retarding  effect  of  coffee  upon 
digestion  may  be  avoided. 

If  you  have  not  yet  proved  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  real  Brandy  as  a 
digestive,  try  it  for  yourself — try  it 
for  a  week.  You  will  have  no  need 
of  medicines  if  you  take  Hennessy's 
Brandy,  Nature's  Pleasant  Remedy. 
We  recommend  One  Star  with  soda 
water,  Three  Star  with  Perrier  Water, 
or  as  a  digestive  liqueur. 


BRANDY  AND  MILK« 

Brandy,  since  it  is  a  natural  stimu- 
lant, blends  kindly  with  milk,  and  in 
this  combination  forms  a  wholesome 
and  delicious  draught  to  take  before 
going  to  bed.  It  invigorates  the 
system  while  it  calms  the  nerves,  and 
not  only  does  it  bring  sleep,  but  its 
soothing  action  makes  the  sleep  more 
sound  and  more  beneficial.  A  "  Hen- 
nessy  and  Milk,"  (it  may  be  taken 
warm  if  preferred),  is  invaluable  in 
cases  of  a  chill  or  of  influenza,  for 
the  warmth  which  it  gives  opens  the 


I.  Hennessy's  One  Star,  guaranteed  over  6  years  old, 
particularly  suitable  for  use  with  soda-water. 
Price  under  5/-  per  bottle. 

a.  Hennessy's  Two  Star. — Just  the  same  Brandy, 
guaranteed  over  0  years  old.  It  has  less  "  bite  " 
and  can  be  taken  with  natural  mineral  waters 
or  vnXh  soda-water.    Price  under  5/6  per  bottle. 

3.     Hennessy's  Three  Star. — Just  the  same  Brandy, 

\  guaranteed  over  19  years  old.    The  best  Brandy 
to  drink  with  the  softer  mineral  waters,  sudi 
as    Perrier,   etc.      The    valuable    invigorating 

•oe  ethers  are  well  developed,  so  that  this  Brandy 

•  is  very  suitable  for  medicinal  use.      With  an 

this  line  equal    quantity    of    plain    water    it    forms   a 

begrinai  splendid   pick-me-up    in   faintness    or  fatigue. 

It  possesses  great  bouquet  and  forms  an  ad- 
mirable digestive  liqueur  for  every-day  use.  It 
is  just  the  Brandy  to  take  with  milk  as  a 
sleeping  draught,  or  in  the  case  of  a  chill  or 
influenza.    Price  under  6/-  per  bottle. 


pores  of  the  skin  and  brings  healthy 
perspiration.  And  you  will  find  it  a 
pleasant  remedy.  '  Three  Star  is  the 
Brandy  we  recommend  with  milk. 

BRANDY  THE  BEST  LIQUEUR. 

Brandy  is  the  only  liqueur  which 
retains  the  delicious  grape  flavimr; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  only  liqueur  to  be 
taken  after  wine. 

Liqueur  Brandy,  unlike  pungent 
liqueurs,  will  not  spoil  your  after- 
dinner  cigar  or  cigarette.  The  Brandy^ 
should  be  sipped  from  a  glass  smaller 
at  the  top  than  in  the  middle  in  order 
that  the  exquisite  bouquet  may  be  concen- 
trated, and  if  you  warm  the  glass  a 
little  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  you  will 
perceive  the  fragrance  of  the  May  vine- 
blossoms, 

BRANDY  AND  SODA 

is  the  safest  beverage  as  well  as  the 
most  delightful.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  the  spirits  in  general  use 
to-day  is  that  they  do  not  do  much 
harm ;  but  no  one  thinks  that  they 
do  any  good.  Brandy  is  the  stimulant 
taken  in  sickness.  \Vhat  is  beneficial 
in  sickness  is  certainly  the  best  drink 
in  health.  What  one  fears  to  take 
when  one  is  ill  cannot  be  good  when 
one  is  well.  You  will  take  the  best 
of  all  possible  stimulants  if  you  take 
Hennessy  and  Soda. 

4.  Hennessy's    "  V,0."  —  Just     the    aame    Braacfy, 

guaranteed  over  15  years  old.    Choice  liqueur 
Brandy.    Price  under  7/-  per  bottle. 

5.  Hemnessy's  Twenty-five  Yeas  Old — Just  th9 
aame  Brandy,  guaranteed  o\'er  S5  years  old. 
An  exquisite  liqueur  Brandy,  soft  and  frag- 
rant. Brandy  older  than  this  is  moie  expeiksii-e 
owing  to  the  loss  in  bulk  by  e\'aporati<m,  and 
to  the  added  accumulation  of  compound  in- 
teiest.  "Twenty-five  Year  Old"  is  thenefore 
indicated  as  the  best  value  in  choicest  liqueur 
Brandy.    Price  9/-  per  bottle. 


\ 


Hennessy's  Forty  Year  Old. — Just  the  same 
Brandy,  but  guaranteed  over  10  yeans  old.  A 
liqueur  Brandy  to  grace  the  table  of  the  most 
cultured  epicure.    Price  15/-  per  bottle. 

Hennessy's  Seventy  Year  Old. — Just  the  tame 
Brandy,  but  guaranteed  over  70  years  old. 
Nothing  finer  can  be  procured  at  any  pcioe. 
Price  as/-  per  bottle. 
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Ed'ward  Grove, 

The  Great  Outf&ter, 

37  to  4t,  Lower  Harsh, 

London,  SK 


MEN'S 
Overcoats 

PROM 

25/-8J0/- 

SCOTCH 

TWEEDS. 
RAINPROOF 

CLOTHS, 
MELTONS, 
BEAVERS, 

OFTHl 

Finest  Qualitr 
and  Substance, 


BOYS' 
Overcoats 


Patterns  and  Illustrated    List    Free. 


Edward  Grove  ^^^  ^"ii  Estawisiied  75  Years, 

('     37  to  41,  LOWER  MARSH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


^°  ^^^  Sudden  GKills, 

and  Doctors*  Bills! 

Put  your  Name  and  Address  on  the  other  side  of  this  card,  and  one 
halfpmny  stamp,  and  await  our  reply.  We  are  sure  you  will  send  us  ao  order 
for  an  Overcoat,  or  something  equally  good  for,you. 

Rt-member  our  Cloths  are  manufactured  expressly,  and  arc  chosen  from 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  selections  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  West  End 
"isn't  in  it"  for  Cut,  Fit,  Style,  and  Quality— neither  arc  we  in  the  Wett 
End,— so  we  don't   want   W«l   End   profits. 


I   LETTER  ORDERS.- 


I   GOODS  ON  APPROVAL  n 

ricli^lofa  DepSiil  if  lo'ta  sf 
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tSet  NiU  Pag'-I 


WE  all  know  liow  3  man  stood  all  day  long  on  London 
Bridge  offering  a  tray  full  o£  sovereigns  at  a  pennj 
believed  the  sovereigns  were 
genuine.  No  one,  however,  doubted  the  gem 
offer — The  International  Library,  a  superb  complete  library 
of  20  big,  handsome  volumes  and  a  splendid  specially 
designed  oak  bookcase  as  an  adverinemein  for  Lloyd's  Nirrrs 
for  only  half -a -crown  down  and  live  shiUings  a  month. 
, ,  _  J  .  .  The  public  sent  in  their  orders  so 
L  .ir.recedented  ^^j^^,^,  \^  ,^  j^,,^.  „^  completely  by 
Ucmand  surprise.      In   the  first    iwo  weeks  we 

sold  the  thousands  of  sets  we  had  thought  sufficient  for 
e  been  altogether  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  tremendous  demand.  Orders 
pour  in  by  tvcry  post,  and,  from  100.000  libraries, 
the  number  we  first  decided  upon,  we  were  compelled 
10  increase  (he  number  to  200,000  sets.  4,000,000  big 
books,  more  ihan  doulile  the  next  largest  output  of  books 
the  world  has  evtr  known. 

r:-  t  r  '*  "■''"  require  the  full  capacity  of 
rirsi  ^f""e,  ^^,^.,,y  .,^,aj]abie  bindery  in  the  United 
hir^t  Served  Kingdom  to  complete  the  40,ixxi  sets  of 
The  International  Library  promised  us  by  December  ist. 
This  enormous  number  will  not  supply  the  demand,  but  we 
hope  to  deliver  by  December  lotli  every  order  received 
before  November  15th.  Those  who  order  late  in  the  month 
will  be  fortunate  if  their  sets  arrive  liefore  Christmas, 
because  each  order  is  despatched  in  rotation.  If  we  wcre 
willing  to  risk  inferior  books  we  could  turn  them  out  ui 
ly  quantity.  But  we  are  detcrinined  that  not  oue 
single  set  of  this  sumptuous  hbrary  shall  be  anything  but 
first  class  in  fvery  respect.  And  we  have  promised  to 
manufacture  the  books  precisely  the  same  in  quality  as  the 
20,000  sets  sold  at  a  very  much  higher  price  to  the  most 
distinguished  people  in  the  Kingdom,  including  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Princess  Frederic  of  Prussia,  the  Earl  of 
Gosford,  Lord  Rothschild,  Ihc  Earl  of  Annesley,  &c.,&c. 
are  not  seUing  these  200,000 
i  of  zo  magmlicent  volumes, 
large  pages — containing  all  the 
most  brilliant  writings  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  makioi; 
a  profit  on  the  books,  but  just  to  advertise  LioyJ  s  AVaj— and 
we  should  fail  entirely  to  secure  this  favourable  comment 
— the  good  word  for  LloyJ's  because  of  the  extraordinary 
excellence  of  the  library— if  it  failed  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  every  fiomu  that  opens  its  doors  to  receive  the  20 
iplendid  volumes  and  the  handsome  fumed  oak  tmokcase. 
"    ->■-:.  .1-  I-—'  spaper  to  read  on  Sunday  if  yi — 


/j  is  the  best  ]i 


A    COLONIAL    CLERGYMAN 

Follows  Popular  Custom — 

A  ;igniticBnt  s^  of  the  times  is  the  cordial  manner  ii 
which  responsible  people  of  all  creeils  and  condjiion' 
support  the  views  which  are  ably  set  Ibrtli  below  by  Ihi 
Rev.  Geo.  B.  '1  aylor,  a  Colonial  Clergyman.  In  word 
of  unstinted  praUethisgentlemansaysim/Aaffarj/^  thai  al 
thesocial,  mental  and  ecclesiastical  work  of  hi^i  portion  i; 
i»i/^  madi  fmsibk  by  periodical  dosaxf  Photfinne.,yi\ai^ 
repairs  the  Nervous  Waste  his  system  suffers  under  Wcs 
Indian  conditions  ofilife.  Men  o[  Intellect,  and  Met 
of  Muscle  alike,  vouch  for  the  amazin);  restorative  powe 
of  Phoslerine  in  all  cases  of  Nerve  Disorder  oi  Irrqpi 
laritiea,  and  with  Rulers  and  People  of  many  lands,  it  i 
an  established  and  Popular  Custom  to  re-build  and  re 
inforce  the  Nervous  Sj'Stem  with  a  course  of  Phosferine 

Which  He  Strongly  Supports. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Taylor,  St.  Luke's  P-itionage,  Barbadns 
writes  : — "  I   have,  for  a  considerable  time  past,   use< 

Cr  Phosferine  wilh  very  great  benefit  to  inind  am 
y,  and  especially  is  Ibis  the  case  on  Sundays,  when  '. 
always  have  thiee  Services  and  Sunday  bchool,  ant 
frequently  Open-air  Services  as  well,  with  Baptism  twici 
a  month,  besides  a  good  deal  of  work  during  the  week 
such  as  inslnicling  in  Schools,  Condacting  Missioi 
Services  in  School  Houses,  Regnlat  Weekly  Service 
and  Daily  Services,  besides  a  good  deal  of  other  dulie 
which  Wl  to  the  Pastor  of  a  large  Congregation.  . 
always  take  two  or  more  doses  of  Phosferine  on  Sunda; 
and  on  other  days  when  I  have  any  mental  vrork  to  do 
and  particularly  when  I  have  any  heavy  brain  work  ti 

discharge,  I  always  fortify  myself  with  your  worid  renowned  Tonic,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  often  been 
considerably  assisted  in  my  Sermons — both  the  preparation  and  delivery — and  in  the  nervous  strain  which 
a  long  day's  work  entails.  I  may  add  that  I  always  recommend  it  to  my  friends.  Acting  on  my  advice  a 
lady  tried  it  a  short  time  ago  who  suffered  from  sleeplessness  and  debility,  and  she  informs  me  that  she  has 
derived  considerable  benefit  from  it." — October  8,   1904. 

The  Royal  Example. 

Phosferine  is  used  by  the  Royal  Families  of  Europe,  which  in 
plain  language  means  that  every  user  of  Phosferine  knows  and 
feels  that  the  Tonic  is  commended  by  the  greatest  living  Physicians. 

PHOSFERINE 

xke:  GREArrEsx  of  rx^x^  rroNzcs. 

A    PROVEItl     REMEDY    FOR 

Lassitude  I      Mental  Exhaustion  I      General  Debility 
Neuralgia                          Premature  Decay  Influenza 

Rheumatism  Sleeplessness  Indigestion 

Backache  I      Brain  Fag  I      Faintness 

And  all  diaordera  consequent  upon  st  reduced  state  of  the  nervous  system. 


I  THE  REMEDY  OF  KINGS 


fcjtjia  PHOSFERINE  has  been  aapplted  by  Royal  Commands 

To  the  Ro>-al  Family.  |               H.M.  the  Queen  of  Rouniania. 

H.I.M.   the  Empress  of  Rus'ii.i.  H  L.M.  tile  DoB-ager  Empress  of  Ri 

H.M.  The  King  of  Grwce.  '               El.E.H.  ihe  Oand  Duehcss  Olga  of 

And  the  principal  Royalty  and  Aristocraoy  tliroughoot  the  \\'orld. 

Bottles  i/il,  3/9,  and  4/6.     Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Stores,  &c. 
The  a/9  size  contains  nearly  four  times  the  i/i)  ^Ize. 


